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Revolutionary Russia. 

"Only the shallow minded see subtle catastrophies and inex- 
plicable happening's in nature as in history," says Barbe Gendre. 
We hear of an uprising and think it is sudden. The cry for free- 
dom, for rights of man reaches our ear, from a distant land, and 
we think that the people of that land have suddenly awakened 
from a deep slumber. But these are erroneous ideas. Nothing 
in nature or in history is sudden, though it may seem so. Every 
change, every resolution is the result of slow steady growth. 

When we first heard of the great strikes in dark despotic 
Russia we were somewhat puzzled. Had the goddess of discontent 
and revolt turned her eyes toward the land of the knout? Had 
Liberty showed her enticing beauty to the poor oppressed people 
of an unfortunate land? 

We might well ask ourselves these questions. For we pay very 
little attention to Russia's inner life, when things go on in their 
"normal" course. But whether we know it or not, these strikes 
of today, those for liberty as well as those for bread, are the nat- 
ural result of years of hard work on the part of liberty loving 
men and women. 

To go back to the history of the revolutionary movement, we 
might begin with the year 1825, when the first attempt to over- 
throw tyranny was made. This attempt was made on December 
26 (14 old style) of that year, by those who were afterwards 
called the "Decembrists," a group composed mostly of members 
of the aristocracy who during their stay in Paris became imbued 
with the spirit of liberty. This attempt was crushed by the crude 
Nicholas I. 

Before going further let me say that Russia was not always 
a despotic monarchy. It had communal autonomy, and local lib- 
erties. About the 13th and 14th centuries Russia had developed 
industrial centers that could be likened to little republics. But 
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they all perished in the flames caused by Ivan III and Ivan IV 
(XVI century) and with the death of these centers freedom 
passed. 

Liberty can never die, it may endure a lethargic sleep, but die 
never. Tyrants may think that it can be killed, but time and his- 
tory have proved the reverse. When the "Decembrist" move- 
ment was destroyed, the crowned despot congratulated himself, 
he believed that the friends of freedom were dead forever. Be- 
fore long however, we see Alex. Herzen appear on the stage. 
Herzen was a man of learning and great literary talent. His 
noble ideas expressed in a beautiful literary style won a place for 
him in the hearts of the younger generation, and for the cause of 
freedom they won noble soldiers. "Kolokol" (the Bell), a paper 
he published, was eagerly read by all intelligent classes. As for 
its influence we need only listen to the sublime apostle Peter 
Krapotkin, who says, "The beauty of the style of Herzen — of 
whom Turgenieff has truly said that he wrote in tears and in blood 
as no other Russian, — the breadth of his ideas and his deep love 
for Russia took possession of me, and I used to read and reread 
those pages even with more full of heart than brain" (Autobi- 
ography of a Revolutionist). Scores of young men and women 
would unhesitatingly say the same thing of Herzen. Such was 
his influence, and this influence bore fruit. 

High ideals and noble inspirations took possession of the youth. 
An irresistible desire to lift the people "to pay the peasant his 
debt" overtook them. When Alexander II who was advised by 
his teacher, the loving poet Jukovsky, to remain a man on the 
throne, began to reign over Russia, every heart was directed to- 
ward him in the hope that he might prove a helper in this cause. 

When, in 1861 the proclamation of liberation of the serfs was 
published, it seemed this hope would be realized. Twenty thou- 
sand serfs were made free! how much help, moral and material, 
was needed ! The youths set to work, they opened night schools 
to instruct the peasant whose children they taught during the day, 
JThe press being practically free, it gave birth to great writers. 
To that period we owe Tchernishevsky Dobruliuboff and Lavroff. 
The latter's "Historical Letters," published in the "Sovovremnic" 
(Contemporary) were the basis of the future Nihilist movement 

However Alexander II was not a man of strength. He was 
soon persuaded by conservative despots, that his policy would 
undermine him ; that the growing spirit would end in revolution 
and in the destruction of the empire. The monarch forgot his 
teacher's advice, he shut down the schools at once, imprisoned 
the teachers, persecuted the writers and censored the press. This 
reaction of the emperor created a contra reaction. An under- 
ground movement came into existence. Those who had tried to 
help the czar in his attempt to reform became its leaders. 
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REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. 3 

The workers of this movement were the best and noblest men 
and women Russia had. Besides writers, poets and philosophers,, 
we find men who have had public offices ; Osinsky was secretary 
of a Gty Hall; Voinaralsky a justice of the peace; Sucharoff a 
young marine officer of noble birth. These and scores of others; 
resigned their positions and went to work for freedom's cauce. 

Freedom and speech of the press being forbidden, other means 
of protest against tyranny were looked for. Nechaieff tried to 
organize a secret society for the preparation of a popular upris- 
ing. The attempt failed ; some victims fell. 

Meanwhile armies of young men and women went to Zurich 
to study. There amidst freedom's lovers these young students be- 
came enamoured of liberty. Alexander II, who had changed his 
policy in the meantime, fearing that these men and women might 
become dangerous if they continued to remain in Switzerland, 
published an "Ucaz" (1873) ordering all the students to return 
immediately. A refusal to obey this command meant everlasting 
banishment. 

Hundreds of students all imbued with the words of Bakunin 
and with the ideas of Marx and Lavroff hastened home. We now 
enter the period when the cry "among the people" came from 
every noble heart. 

These young men who on their return to Russia found a 
country where the word liberty became a dangerous word, threw 
off their broadcoth and put on the coarse garb of the peasant and 
the laborer. The pen was exchanged for the hoe, the library and 
laboratory, for the shop and factory. Side by side with the 
worker and peasant they could talk to him of the ideas of freedom 
and justice ; they could help him and console him. 

Spies were sent broadcast by the government and they dragged 
men to prison for the crime of reading a Socialist book or news- 
paper. Thus the breach between the government and the lovers 
of the people became more and more pronounced. 

It must be remembered that the Russian woman has done her 
share of work well. The names of women like Sophia Perov- 
skaya, Sophia Bardine, Sophia von Herzfeld, Jessie Helfman, 
Figner and numbers of others can never be forgotten. All these 
women, most of whom belonged to the highest aristocracy, left 
luxurious homes to live in huts with the peasant. Sophia Bardine, 
who was reared in luxury, worked fifteen hours a day as a weaver 
and slept on straw, only to be with her sister workers in order 
to present to them the dawn of a better day to come. Sophia von 
Herzfeld was sent to Siberia after she was made to witness her 
dear husband's death on .the gallows. Before such heroes and 
heroines even their foes might raise the hat in awe. 

Those enumerated here are only a few of the many victims 
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of Russian despotism. Persecutions, prisons, torture, Siberia and 
gallows could not kill the revolutionary movement. The prop- 
aganda went on actively, and in the year 1877 we see a new era 
setting in. This era is marked by the two greatest political trials 
in Russia — the trial of the fifty and that of the one hundred ninety 
three. 

The trial of the fifty was especially remarkable for the great 
number of women who were among the delinquents. These 
women, part of them students who had just returned from abroad, 
were as courageous as their male comrades. Sophia Bardine for 
instance, delivered a long address in court. She gave a resume 
of the ideas that she and her comrades propagated, and finished 
with the following words : 

"The group of which I am a member, is a group of peaceful 
propagandists. To help the people see the ideal of a better social 
order, an order based on justice, or rather to awaken the dim ideal 
that slumbers in the brain of the people, to point out the faults of 
the present state of society and by this avoid falling into the same 
errors in the future, this is our ideal. When the good hour cf 
this beautiful time will strike, we know not, it does not depend 
on us. 

"Whatever may be my fate, I do not ask any mercy from you. 
Strike us as hard as you please. I am convinced that all your 
drastic measures to hinder our work will not be able to kill a 
movement that is caused by the spirit of the time. To be sure, 
you can hinder its growth for a moment, but it will grow stronger. 
The day will come I am certain, when society will awaken from 
its lethargic sleep, and it will blush with shame because it had 
allowed its brothers, sisters, children, in fine that it had allowed 
the sacrifice of these people whose only crime was that they spoke 
out frankly their convictions. All our suffering will then be 
avenged. Strike ye judges; you have the brute force, we have 
the moral rights, the law of historic progress, the irresistible 
power of the ideal, but know ye, that this power cannot be con- 
quered by bayonets." 

We can imagine what an impression these words, coming from 
a young woman, made on the jury and the public. After her 
came AlexeeflF, a man of the people, he spoke about the ills of the 
present system and concluded with these words : "Yes, only these 
generous youths have given us their helping hand. They will 
guide us till the day will come when we shall be able to understand 
our rights we shall then be able ourselves to work for the emanci- 
pation of the world, till the day comes when the strong arm of 
millions of workers will be lifted " 

The judge (angry) "Enough I command." 

Alexeeff (raising his voice) "and in spite of all your bayo- 
nets, that protect despotism, they will put an end to it." 
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These addresses, the frankness with which they were spoken, 
the sincerity of the speakers, gained great sympathy for them and 
their cause. The sentences were comparatively light. 

Soon after this, the great trial of the one hundred ninety three 
took place. In this were involved Kibalchitch, Perovskaya, Mych- 
kine, Helfman, Rissakoff Jeliaboff. These too, availed themselves 
of the opportunity to bring their ideas before the public. For 
thus the court room was as good as any other place. Some pro- 
tested against the exclusion of the representatives of the press 
from the court room, and against the closing of the door to the 
general public. Mychkine said: "This is no trial, it is a ridicu- 
lous farce. Tools of a despot, cringing cowards, to obtain a high 
rank, a decoration, trifle with other people's lives, jesting at truth 
and justice, at all that is sacred on earth." 

This was too much for the tools of czarism. The cossacks at 
once fell to beating the speaker and other defendants. But this 
time too the sentences were not very heavy, on the whole. Not 
long after these trials the public was aroused by a pistol shot, 
which may be said to announce the era of terroism. A young 
girl, Vera Sasulitch by name, asked for an audience with General 
Trepoff and as soon as she found herself face to face with Russia's 
Torquemada, she shot at him. The public was perplexed, every 
one gave another interpretation to her act. But great was the 
astonishment when the real cause was learned. This pistol shot 
was a protest against the recent torture of Boguliupoff — an im- 
prisoned student whom she had never seen. So great was the 
public sympathy for this self-sacrificing maiden, that she was 
acquitted. 

The act of Vera Sasulitch should have served as a warning. 
But despotism was too stupid to understand it. Not only did its 
brutality not cease, but it became fiercer. Revolutionists were 
tortured and killed. This of course was answered by similiar 
deeds against the government officials. 

The men and women who began to propagate peacefully the 
ideal of liberty and justice, saw that naught but violence was 
left. In violence some of them saw the only way toward salva- 
tion. Others still desired to continue the propaganda peacefully, 
a breach became inevitable and two parties were formed, "Zemlia 
i Volia" (Land and Freedom) and "Narodnia Volia" (the Will 
of the People). The will of the People party was that of the 
terrorists, with Mikailoff and Tokomiroff as organizers, and Lav- 
roff as editor of their organ called "The Messenger of the Will of 
the People." Mikailoff knew every corner of St. Petersburg ; he 
was the most daring character in the movement and no one was 
as much on the alert as he. He was a member of the executive 
committee that sentenced Alexander II to death on August 26, 
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1879, after first giving him due warning, to alter his conduct. We 
know that after a few unsuccessful attempts this sentence was car- 
ried out on March 1, 1881. 

The revolutionary movement had to pay dearly for the life of 
the monarch. Sophia Perovskaya, Geliaboff, Kviatcovsky, Kib- 
altchich and Hesse Helfman were among those who were to suf- 
fer imprisonment and death. Although the movement suffered by 
this enormous loss, the remaining force did not lose courage. On 
the accession of the new czar, Alexander III, the executive com- 
mittee sent him the following note : 

"If the supreme power ceases to be arbitrary: if it honestly 
resolves to be the organ of the nation's will, your majesty may 
then without fear dismiss the spies that dishonor the government, 
send back the soldiers to the barracks and burn the gallows. The 
Executive Committee will of itself renounce its role, and the forces 
grouped around it will scatter to work for the welfare of the peo- 
ple and the furtherance of civilization. A peaceful propaganda 
will lake the place of the violent strife — a strife that displeases 
us more than it displeases your servants, but to which the condi- 
tions only impell us. We hope that the desire for revenge will 
not overpower in you, Sire, the voice of duty, the desire to listen 
to truth. Desire of revenge ! Have we not also the right to feel 
it ? You have lost a father, we have lost not only parents, we have 
lost brothers, wives, children, our dearest friends. But despite 
all this, if Russia's salvation demands it, we are ready to lay aside 
every personal passion. That much we expect from your High- 
ness." 

The reader has learned by this time, I hope,, the character of 
the Russian revolutionary movement and that of its promoters. 

What difference is there between the movement of which we 
have spoken and the movement of today ? The difference is great 
and significant. But few years ago only students and members 
of the aristocratic families were engaged in the fight for freedom. 
Few workers or men of the people could be found in the ranks of 
the revolutionists. Today thousands of them have joined the 
movement. The revolutionary movement is no longer a move- 
ment of the "higher classes." It is a movement of workers, class 
conscious workers, well organized, ready to carry on a propaganda 
work that in some respects is more complete than the propaganda 
work for advanced ideas in free America. Books and pamphlets 
are scattered broadcast, newspapers and magazines are handed 
to the workers. Besides the literature printed in Russia, some 
is imported from England, America and Switzerland. The latter 
being the center of activity, whence funds and literature go to 
Russia. As a means of active propaganda the strike is employed. 
The strike is the best teacher of solidaritv. Violence is not as 
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wide spread as formerly, violence is only resorted to in extreme 
cases. Of course the work is carried on with some difficulty, 
especially as the numbers are swelling. Discretion must be used, 
spies must be kept out. 

The meetings are generally in private houses, sometimes im- 
portant meetings are -held on the water. One or more circles of 
workers, people whose good faith is above doubt, rent row boats, 
on Sunday, and set out for a pleasure ride. When they are far 
enough on the river, away from inquisitive eyes the boats get 
nearer each other and a regular conference begins. Ways and 
means, as to how to carry on the propaganda work is discussed. 
Reports of committees are rendered, news from abroad are read 
and the meeting closes with songs of liberty coming from hopeful 
maidens and valiant youths. Where such meetings are impracti- 
cable the deep forest is resorted to. 

As to how much the outside people sympathize with the move- 
ment may be illustrated by the following story, told me by a friend 
of mine, who was prominent in the movement : "A lot of young 
fellows all students, were assembled in my room, I lived in the 
house of a very (pious Jew, we were discussing the situation of 
our fatherland and of the people. When we disbanded it was 
twd o'clock in the morning. When I conducted my friends to 
the door, I was surprised to find my host awake. This being very 
unusual at such an advanced hour, I asked him, 'Why have you 
not gone to bed Reb Moishe ?' He smiled, nodded his head and 
answered in a whisper, 'You think I do not know what you young 
men are discussing. I know it very well. May the Lord crown 
your efforts with victory. I am awake to watch over you my 
children, as you lay your young lives at stake for us.' " 

• O. Leonard. 
Leclaire College, Edwardsville, III. 
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Marx and His Critics. 

(Continued.) 

THE first objection to be considered here is the so-called 
"philosophic" objection. We will consider it first because 
of its great pretensions and because of its old age, it 
being in reality merely a new edition of the old idealistic philos- 
ophy with which Marx had to deal as far back as 1845. I n * ts 
pure idealistic form Marx squared his accounts with it in his 
own masterly fashion in his book "Die Heilige Fatnilie" The 
account was settled, the balance was struck, and no more was 
heard of idealism. It now re-appears bashfully under cover of 
a scientific theory of cognition and psychology. No matter what 
its garb, however, it is essentially the same, except that with the 
loss of its purity it has lost its logic. Pure idealism, as repre- 
sented by Hegel for instance, is logically a perfectly constructed 
edifice. It rests on false foundations. But its premises ad- 
mitted, its logical construction is impregnable. Not so with mod- 
ern "philosophy." It is idealistic without the logic of the fin- 
ished idealistic structure. "What is worse, however, it is reaction- 
ary, which is not necessarily an attribute of idealism. Desiring 
to avoid the logical consequences of the development of philoso- 
phy, in which the idealistic system of Hegel must inevitably be 
followed by the Materialism of Marx, its watchword is: "Go 

back." And the further back the better So that we find 

Weisengruen, a leading light among those philosophers, throwing 
loving glances at Berkeley, who was perhaps as much of an 
idealist as Hegel himself but who was utterly devoid of the his- 
toric sense which made Hegel a truly great philosopher and his 
system a great step forward in the development of philosophy. 

Indeed their aversion towards anything that has some historic 
sense leads Weisengruen, otherwise a sane and bright thinker, to 
declare that the real force that makes History is the imagination 
or phantasy (Phantasie). To use his own words: "Phantasy is 

the demi-urge of all History Not the developed intellect, but 

the elementary phantasy." A discovery which is worthy to rank 
with that of the charlatan Nossig, who, after posing as a great 
scientific Marx-critic, gravely announced, with all the pomp of 
pseudo-science, that he discovered a remedy to all our social evils 
in the old Jewish custom of the Jubilee. 

We cannot, however, go here into the details of the philo- 
sophic objection and its numerous variants. Such discussions are 
only intended by their authors for German professors and such 
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others as enjoy the perusal of bulky volumes. Under no cir- 
cumstances are they meant for magazine readers. I will simply 
say, therefore, that the sum and substance of all these arguments 
amounts to this : That there is no way in which material condi- 
tions can be shown, philosophically, to turn into ideas; conse- 
quently, that ideas cannot be the result of economic conditions; 
and that, therefore, the existence of ideas and their influence on 
History not being denied, economic conditions cannot be the 
prime movers of History. 

The answer to all of which is, again without going into long 
and abstruse philosophic discussions, that, as Engels puts it, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. That if we can prove by 
historic data that the development of ideas did follow the devel- 
opment of economic conditions then we need not worry over the 
"philosophic" question of how the transformation was accom- 
plished. That it will then be the business of "philosophy" to take 
care of itself and show how it was done or frankly confess its 
impotency. It is clearly a case of those philosophers' own 
funeral. 

It is true that the learned philosophers, in the person of 
Professor Masaryk strongly object to the introduction of such 
vulgar "matters" as puddings into the discussion of such lofty 
subjects. But the loftiness is all theirs, and we who do not soar 
in the realms of phantasy can very well afford to stick to the 
gross "material" facts. We, therefore, claim, with Engels, that 
the proof of the materialistic conception of history must be fur- 
nished by history itself. 

But when it comes to actual history, they must admit that the 
facts, or at least a good many of them, happen to tally with the 
unphilosophic Materialistic conception of History. So says Wei- 
sengruen himself: 

"For certain historical relations within certain periods of time 
this historical theory (The Materialistic Conception of History) 
is a relatively correct, practical, explanatory principle (Erklar- 
ungsprincip). We can, for instance, by its aid drag out from 
historical obscurity the more hidden economic forces which pro- 
pelled the French Revolution. We can, by its aid, I am con- 
vinced throw more clear and glaring light on the period of 
decline of the Roman Empire, than could be done until now. 
Many phases of the German (?) middle ages may be under- 
stood by us with the aid of a mild economic motivation. The 
powerlessness of the German Bourgeoisie, particularly during the 
year 1848, may be partly explained by purely economic causes." 
As the reader will see, this great opponent of Marxism, who 
in another place of his book insists that Marxism must be thrown 
overboard, bag and baggage, is willing to concede quite consid- 
erable to the Materialistic Conception of History. In fact, he has 
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nonchalantly conceded almost all of European History since the 
beginning of the Christian Era (The breaking up of the Roman 
Empire, the German Middle ages, the French Revolution, the 
German Revolution), with the exception of the Renaissance 
which he specifically exempts from the influences of material 
conditions and reserves it, supposedly, for "higher" influences. 
He then draws the general conclusion that some relations ("zu- 
satntnenhange") and periods may be treated according to the 
Materialistic Conception of History, and others may not. Curious 
as it may seem for a philosopher to arrive at such half-way con- 
clusion about a purely philosophic matter, it is even more curious 
to observe that this same philosopher and critic, instead of fol- 
lowing up his conclusion by an examination of the provinces and 
periods when the Materialistic Conception of History does apply 
and when it does not, at least in general terms, turns around and 
declares that as far as we can see, there are no historical laws 
at all, and that it is practically impossible to write or treat his- 
tory scientifically, in short, that there is no historical science. This 
Nihilism, which as we have said, is the last recourse of the oppo- 
nents of Marxism, if they want to keep at least the show of being 
scientific, is very significant, as we meet with it not only in the 
province of philosophy of history but all along the line of soci- 
ology, including political economy, as we shall see later. 

But it is not only the Nihilists among the Marx-critics who 
do not follow up their criticism with the only decisive proof, that 
mentioned by Engels, the proof of history. Instead, they indulge 
in generalities, such, for instance, as: — Marx gives "undue" 
"prominence" to the material factors and disregards factors which 
ought to be considered. Expressions that mean absolutely noth- 
ing, because of their indefiniteness, and are absolutely incapable 
of verification, by any method, except perhaps, the "subjective" 
one of everybody deciding for himself, according to his fancy, 
which factor got its "due," and which did not. 

The slowness on the part of Marx-critics to talk more defi- 
nitely is not due to any constitutional defects. These gentlemen 
are usually quite voluble. It is simply a case of discretion. 
Whenever they do say something definite it can easily be shown 
that either the historic facts do not bear out the critics or that 
Marx never said the things attributed to him. It seems that most 
of the critics of Marxism suffer with a singular malady which 
may be termed : "Confusion of Terms and Ideas," which makes 
them attribute to Marx and his disciples all sorts of things which 
neither Marx nor his disciples said or could have said, as appears 
plainly from their writings, with which their critics are very 
familiar. So do for instance. Professor Barth, Weisengruen and 
others, make, what they evidently regard as a very strong point 
against the Materialistic Conception of History by showing that 
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the changes in the technical development of the means of pro- 
duction can not, alone, explain all the facts of History. In this 
they are undoubtedly right. But, — and there is the rub; — the 
Marxists never claimed any such thing. The assumption that the 
Marxists do claim such a thing evidently rests on the confusion 
by the critics of the terms "economic conditions," usually em- 
ployed by the Marxists with the term "technical development." 
A confusion which does not do much credit to the faculty of 
discrimination possessed by these gentlemen, and which seems 
most surprising in such acute and astute thinkers. 

It seems peculiar that such a simple matter should require 
long explanations. But all Marx-critics seem to be so much 
affected by the disease referred to, that it is pretty dangerous 
business to take it for granted that they are able* without outside 
aid to see the most obvious distinctions and differences. Be it 
therefore said here for the Nth time, that while changes in the 
technical development of the means of production usually go 
together with changes in the material conditions of the people, 
they do not necessarily so go together and are separate and 
distinct from each other. That while the technical developments 
in the means of production and distribution are the chief cause of 
changes in the material conditions of the people, they are not 
always so and not necessarily so. That there are other causes 
which may affect the material conditions of the people, and that 
there are changes in the technical part of production and distribu- 
tion which do not at all affect the material conditions of the peo- 
ple. And that the Marxists claim that it is the changes in the 
"material conditions" that are the prime movers of history, no 
matter what the causes of these changes may be. The technical 
development only affects the course of history indirectly and 
only in so far as it causes changes in the material conditions 
under which people live and work. 

From the same malady, — Confusion of Terms and Ideas, — 
springs another great objection to the Materialistic Conception of 
History. It is advanced with great vehemence by most critics of 
an "ethical" bent of mind. Among others, by the well-known 
English socialist, E. Belfort Bax. It is to the following effect: 
People do not always act out of self-interest. They are very 
often swayed by ideal motives and then act quite contrary to their 
own interests. Hence, the fatal error of the Materialistic Con- 
ception of History in making the "material interests" the prime 
movers of History. 

This objection has been partly answered already in a pevious 
article, where it was pointed out that the Materialistic Conception 
of History has nothing to do with the question of individual 
idealism. That it was not a theory explaining the motives which 
actuate individuals to act, but a historical theory explaining the 
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motive powers which bring about those actions of the masses, 
the aggregate of which make up what we call history, the 
powers which are the "causes of the causes" of individual 
action. A man may very well act against his own inter- 
est, even sacrifice himself, for the sake of an ideal, and 
yet his action may be the result of the material interests 
of a class or group which produced that ideal. For ex- 
ample: The ruling class of Japan needs new markets for its 
expanding industries. Russia is in its way because the ruling 
classes of Russia for some reason or other need the same mar- 
kets. Japan and Russia go to war for the control of these mar- 
kets. This begets a high patriotic fever in both countries, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of people sacrifice their lives will- 
ingly for the high ideal of "My country forever." Among those 
thousands there are very few who are directly "interested" in the 
issue of the war, and even these would probably never give away 
their lives for those "interests" if it were put up to them as a 
mere business proposition. Most of those who will sacrifice their 
lives in this war for the "honor" of their country will be people 
who have no "interest" in the war, who may be even affected 
injuriously by the war, but who sacrifice their lives for the high 
ideal born and begotten from the interests of their class, or of 
the ruling class under whose moral and intellectual tutelage their 
class stands. While the actions of the individual participants in 
the war is, therefore, the result of ideal motives, the historic 
event itself, the war, is the result of material interests, which are 
in their turn the result of economic conditions. 

Aside from the confusion, however, between the motives of 
individuals and the motive powers of History, this objection also 
rests on the further confusion of "conditions" with "interests." 
The Marxists never said that material "interests" control the 
course of History. They always use the expression, "material 
conditions," and material conditions are something entirely differ- 
ent from material interests. 'Material conditions usually beget 
material "interests," which shape the course of History, 
but not always and not necessarily so. Sometimes material con- 
ditions will bring about historical phenomena which are not the 
result of any "interest" in the usual sense of that word, but merely 
of the condition itself. Karl Kautsky in a discussion with Belfort 
Bax used this example :. The turning away from all earthly inter- 
ests, the longing for death, of early Christianity may, — he says — 
very well be explained by the material conditions of the Roman 
Empire at that time. But it would, of course, be monstrous to 
attribute the longing for death to some material interest. 

If the learned critics would only carefully refrain from sub- 
stituting other terms and ideas in place of those used by Marx 
and his disciples a good deal of their criticism would have abso- 
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lutely no room, and the rest could easily be answered. So, for 
instance, would a careful reading of Marx and a clear compre- 
hension of the terms used by him do away with all the objections 
which admit that the economic factor plays an important role in 
history but think that "too much" is claimed for it, and that other 
factors are "not taken into account." 

So do most of the critics talk of Marx's failure to "take 
into account" such things as human nature, race, geography, etc. 
Those of our readers who have read carefully these articles will 
have seen that these things have all been "taken into account/' 
and when the Marxists still insist upon the economic factor as 
the determining factor of historical progress it is because this fac- 
tor is the only one which accounts for the movement of history, 
the progress of the human race from one state to another, as all 
the other factors are comparatively stationary, and could therefore 
account perhaps for a condition of the human race but not for its 
Progression. 

That it was not any failure to "take" these things "into ac- 
count" that led Marx to proclaim the economic factor as the 
material factor which moves history, a mere cursory reading of 
Marx will show. In his work on Capital, he says : 

"Aside from the more or less developed condition of social 
production, the productivity of labor depends on natural con- 
ditions. They are all reducible to the nature of man himself, such 
as race, etc., and his natural surroundings. The outward natural 
conditions can be divided, economically, into two great classes; 
natural wealth in the means of subsistence, such as richness of 
soil, fish-abounding waters, etc. ; and natural wealth in means of 
production, such as usable water-falls, navigable rivers, woods, 
metals, coal, etc In a primitive community the first class of nat- 
ural wealth is of paramount importance, on a higher plane of 
civilization it is the second-class that is the most important." 

To insist after this on the "technical development" being the 
only historical factor recognized by Marxists would seem absurd. 
But Marx critics are a peculiar race. There is nothing that they 
cannot do, or at least say. From what was said in the preceding 
articles it would seem clear that Marx and his disciples not only 
recognize the influence of ideas, but accentuate it, and that in their 
scheme of the transition of the capitalist system into socialism, 
ideas play a distinct and quite important role. And yet most of 
the critics still tell the old yarn of Marxists not admitting the 
influence of ideas. Furthermore, they are not a bit abashed when 
they are shown by quotations from Marx that he thought just the 
other way. When they are caught "with the goods on," they 
very coolly declare that Marx is contradicting himself. That is, 
the Marx of "Capital" and other well-known works, is contra- 
dicting the Marx which they put up for their readers' delecta- 
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tion. Indeed, lately this business of "refuting Marx by Marx" 
has developed into a special industry, which would contribute a 
good deal to the gayety of nations if they were only in the mood 
for it. As it is, the "nations" which read these things are worried 
too much by the subject-matter to be amused. It will, however, 
be amusing to our readers, and we shall attend to these "contra- 
dictions" in due time. We must, however, defer this treat until 
the time when we will come to consider the Marxian system in 
its entirety, as a reward to our readers for their patience. Besides, 
it will then be better appreciated. Here, we will mention only 
one as an example: 

The Russian critic Ludwig Slonimski finds this contradiction : 
Marx, — he says — put up the theory that ecomonic and class inter- 
ests are the only motives of the political and legislative activity 
of the State, and yet, he himself, tells us of the praiseworthy activ- 
ities of some factory inspectors, particularly Leonard Horner, 
who, he says, deserved well of the working class for protecting 
their interests ! 

Is it not really surprising that Marx is still thought 
of a good deal in some quarters, and that people gen- 
erally refuse to accept the decision of M. Slonimski who an- 
nounces that : "No matter how much the admirers and followers 
of Marx, who believe in the scientific character of his method may 
protest, the truth is that he merely created a Utopia which is 
vulgar in its nature and is only suited to the narrow horizon of 
ordinary workingmen and to the notions of the imagination of 
those who see in the amount of pay they receive for their labor the 
highest blessing?" 

We will also leave for future consideration the question of 
the "modification" of the Marxian theories at the hands of their 
authors, of which there is so much talk in the literature of Revi- 
sionism. These supposed "modifications" are really nothing more 
than an attempt to make the supposed contradictions plausible, 
and deserve to take their place right alongside of them. Wte will, 
therefore, limit ourselves at this place to objections springing 
from mere confusion of terms and ideas. We want to say again, 
however, that the malady is so general with Marx-critics, and its 
ravages so extensive that it is absolutely impossible even to 
recount them properly, not to say analyze them all, and we will 
perforce be compelled to attend only to some shining examples. 
There are some individual writers who at least by volume, if 
by nothing else, have won for themselves a place of honor in the 
roster of Marx-critics, and we will have to return to them again 
when occasion offers. So, for instance. Professor Masaryk, to 
whom we intend to devote a separate article later on. Here we 
only wish to add to the confusionists already mentioned, our 
own Professor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University, Presi- 
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dent of The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
etc., etc., who has written what our book-reviewers call "a very 
readable" little book entitled "The Economic Interpretation of 
History." It must be admitted that Professor Seligman, being an 
American, believes in fair play, and that he is "eminently fair" 
and even generous to Marx. With this, however, and perhaps, 
because of it, he is exceedingly superficial, and scandalously con- 
fused. I shall return to the gentleman at some future time after 
the conclusion of the present series of articles, when I shall dis- 
cuss the question of "monism" in history, of which he treats. I 
do not consider it properly within the bounds of the present dis- 
cussion, for the reason that the question of "monism" is not one 
which affects the Materialistic Conception of History alone. It 
affects the idealistic conception of history just as well. In other 
words, it is a question that affects philosophy in general. As 
such it also affects the materialistic conception of history, but it 
is not an objection exclusively directed against Marxism, — our 
present topic of discussion. Of course, all these questions are 
inter-dependent, particularly with the confused mode of treat- 
ment pursued by most Marx-critics, who usually serve up in 
their writings a Hungarian Gulosh or an American hash of ob- 
jections of all sorts and kinds thrown together. Here, therefore, 
is, for the present, a mere taste of our American Marx-critic. We 
will serve the preparation in its original wrapper, and let the read- 
ers dissect or analyze for themselves. He says : 

"All human progress is at bottom mental progress ; all changes must 
go through the human mind. There is thus an undoubted psychological 
basis for all human evolution. The question, however, still remains : what 
determines the thought of humanity? * * * This claim (that all sociology 
must be based exclusively on economics, and that all social life is noth- 
ing but a reflex of economic life) can not be countenanced for the obvious 
reason that economics deal with only one kind of social relations and that 
there are as many kinds of social relations as there are classes of social 
wants. We have not only economic wants, but also moral, religious, jural, 
political and many other kinds of collective wants ; we have not only col- 
lective wants, but individual wants, like physical, technical, aesthetic, scien- 
tific, philosophical wants. The term 'utility/ which has been appropriated 
by the economist, is not by any means peculiar to him. Objects may have 
not only an economic utility, but a physical, aesthetic, scientific, technical, 
moral, religious, jural, political or philosophical utility. The value which 
is the expression of this utility and which forms the subject-matter of 
economics is only one subdivision of a far greater class. For all the world 
is continually rating objects and ideas according to their aesthetic, scien- 
tific, technical, moral, religious, jural, political or philosophical value with- 
out giving any thought to their economic value. So far as utility and 
value are social in character, that is, so far as they depend upon the rela- 
tion of man to man, they form the subject-matter of sociology. Economics 
deals with only one kind of social utilities or values, and can therefore not 
explain all kinds of social utilities or values. The strands of human life 
are manifold and complex. 

"In this aspect what is untrue of the individual can not be true of the 
group of individuals. We have passed beyond the time when it was 
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incumbent to explain the fallacy lurking in the phrase 'the economic man.' 
There is indeed an economic life and an economic motive — the motive 
which leads every human being to satisfy his wants with the least outlay 
of effort. But it is no longer necessary to show that the individual is 
impelled by other motives than the economic one, and that the economic 
motive itself is not everywhere equally strong, or equally free from the 
admixture of other influences. A full analysis of all the motives that influ- 
ence men, even in their economic life, would test the powers of the social 
psychologist. There is no 'economic man/ just as there is no 'theological 
man/ The merchant has family ties just as the clergyman has an appe- 
tite. * * * 

"In one sense, accordingly, there are as many methods of interpreting 
history as there are classes of human activities or wants. There is not 
only an economic interpretation of history, but an ethical, an aesthetic, a 
political, a jural, a linguistic, a religious and a scientific interpretation of 
history. Every scholar can thus legitimately regard past events from his 
own peculiar standpoint/' 

Has anybody ever been across a greater mix-up of truths, 
half-truths, untruths, platitudes and meaninglessness ? Whatever 
may be said as to whether or not "the strands of human life are 
manifold and complex, ,, one thing is quite certain : Human life is 
too short for one man to attempt to unravel all this nonsense. 

If all changes (Changes of what? Of environment or of 
environment into institutions or ideas?) must go through the 
human mind but do not originate there, why is all human 
progress at bottom mental progress? Isn't the thing which 
changes, and its changes which go through the human mind, at 
the bottom of human progress, and the mental progress, the result 
of these changes going through the human mind, only 
the top of human progress? Is not Marx right when he insists 
that the changes which go through the human mind are the basis 
of all social progress ? 

What does he mean by "social wants" and 1 "collective wants/' 
and are these terms interchangeable? And why does he slide 
down from social or collective wants to individual wants ? Does 
he mean to say that the Materialistic Conception of History is 
incorrect because it does not explain or "take into account" indi- 
vidual wants? What does he mean by "technical" want as an 
individual want? Does he mean to say that Physical and Tech- 
nical "wants" (whatever these may mean) are not material 
wants? Are not technical relations exclusively social and eco- 
nomic relations? Doesn't the learned professor know that some 
Marx-critics, among them his distinguished colleague, Professor 
Barth, object to the Materialistic Conception of History because 
the technical development alone does not explain history? And 
who is right ? Professor Barth, according to whom the "technical 
development" is all there is of Marx's explanation ; or Professor 
Seligman, who objects to Marx's explanation because it does not 
include the "technical wants ?" Will the gentleman kindly vouch- 
safe an explanation of "scientific" want, "philosophic" want, and 
"jural" want? What does he mean by "Jural" relations? Does 
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he mean the social relations as expressed in codes of positive law? 
If so, does not he know that these laws deal almost exclusively 
with the property relations of people, which are certainly material 
and economical relations ; and that the few exceptions "deal" in 
"morality;" that whatever "jural" relations there may be are to 
all intents and purposes economic relations, even according to his 
own view of them, and that all jural relations are necessarily 
contained in the economic and moral relations, indeed, are their 
expressions ? 

What does Professor Seligman mean by suddenly, without 
warning or explanation, substituting "economics'' for economic 
interpretation of history, and in talking of "economic," "econo- 
mists," "utility," "value," as if the materialistic conception of 
history were an explanation of history by means of the spe- 
cial science known as political economy? Does he mean to 
say that there is any warrant in Marx even for a suggestion 
of this kind, or does he simply speculate on the ignorance 
of his readers who probably know nothing about Marx, 
except that he was a writer on political economy? And is that 
why he first changed the Materialistic Conception of History into 
an "Economic Interpretation of History?" Is it all intentional 
confusion, or is he really so confused ? And why does he tell the 
Marxists "that it is no longer necessary to show that the indi- 
vidual is impelled by other motives than the economic one," have 
not they themselves reiterated this for the benefit of their critics 
ad nauseam And hasn't Marx himself put the "economic man" 
to rest in his grave, from which the opponents of Marx are now 
trying to raise him? As an economist he ought to know these 
things. But if the demise of the "economic man," and the 
attempts at his resuscitation have not been noted in Professor 
Seligman's statistical department, why didn't he inform him- 
self of it from his friend, Professor John B. Qark ? 

What does he mean by a "linguistic" explanation of history, 
and is that based on a "linguistic" relation which is the result of 
a "linguistic" want? What does he mean by a "religious" ex- 
planation of history, besides an "ethical" one, (whatever that 
may mean) ? Does he mean a creed or church explanation ? And 
does he really mean that a "scholar" can "thus legitimately" 
"regard past events" from such a "standpoint?" And does he 
really think that notwithstanding all this, there is still room 
for a "scientific" interpretation of history? 

There are some other very interesting questions we might 
ask Professor Seligman, but the strands of human life being so 
manifold and complex, as Professor Seligman truly observes, 
and the Marx-critics being so many and so multifarious, we 
must leave him in peace, particularly as he probably meant no 
harm. But before leaving him we must ask him what has become 
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of his quest for the cause which "determines the thought of 
humanity/' with which he started out? Has he forgotten all 
about it? And yet, that was the question under consideration! 

That was the question to be considered, if he was really 
anxious to find a scientific explanation of history, or, rather, if 
he wanted to treat history scientifically. But that is just what 
modern Marx-critics are extremely anxious to avoid. Hence, 
their plea for all sorts of "standpoints," "factors," etc., etc., 
which they themselves do not define or explain, but which serve 
the general purpose of making the scientific treatment of his- 
tory impossible. In this even such extremes as Seligman and 
Weisengruen agree. Except that while the superficial and demo- 
cratic American is "easy" with the historians, and announces that 
any tommyrot, written from any "standpoint," is as good science 
as anything else ; the thorough and conservative German makes 
the task of the historian impossible of accomplishment by claim- 
ing that scientific history must contain things which it is im- 
possible for it to contain, and which, if it were possible to put 
them in there, would make it absurd. 

Weisengruen objects to the theory of the class-struggle. But 
not because there is no such struggle. Oh, no! That there is a 
struggle of the classes into which society is at present divided 
he can no more deny than Seligman can deny that the economic 
relations of society are the principal motive-power of History. 
But just as Seligman finds other "relations" which enable him 
to write history from all sorts of "standpoints," so does Weisen- 
gruen find all sorts of struggles which he claims must be "taken 
into account" by a scientific historian. These struggles, which, 
according to Weisengruen, go to make up real history, are not 
merely social struggles but also struggles between individuals, 
and are of every nature and description. His demands upon sci- 
entific history are, therefore, so many that they cannot all be 
recounted here. Here are some of them, as a sample : 

The "scientific" historian must embrace, with an "intuitive" 
gaze, the real essence of the period of which he desires to treat, 
and must at the same time be able to correctly measure its "psy- 
chical range." He must know every occurrence, even the small- 
est; and must be acquainted with every document, even of the 
least importance. And in order that the reader may not think 
lightly of this task, Weisengruen takes care to warn him of the 
insuperable difficulties which will beset the scientific historian. 
And those difficulties are indeed insuperable. For it must be 
remembered that Weisengruen does not refer to social occur- 
rences, or public documents. No, he means every individual 
occurrence of any kind or description, and every private docu- 
ment of whatever import. Quarrels between husband and wife, 
neighborly gossip, love-letters, everything is here included. And 
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everything about everything. For our author has suddenly grown 
very democratic, and insists that everybody makes history. 
Nothing is so mean, nor is any station in life so lowly, as not 
to influence the course of history. In order that there be no 
mistake about it, he gives the following express instructions: 
"He (the historian) must ktww all the persons (of the period he 
describes), their family relations, their actual course of action, 
as well as the opinions they held of each other. . All to the small- 
est detail" 

Then he must know everything about everything else in 
creation: All sorts of relations between all sorts of groups in 
society, covering all the social relations of the people, the eco- 
nomic structure of society, the politics, ideas, sciences, etc., etc., 
and everything to the minutest detail. The Marxists also demand 
knowledge of all these social matters but Weisengruen does not 
mean it that way at all. No. He is a thoroughgoing scientist, 
as we have already seen, and therefore the historian's knowledge 
of social matters which he demands must be on a par with his 
knowledge of individuals and their relations as already hinted at. 
For instance, the historian must not only be acquainted with the 
tools, manner and 1 processes of production in use, and the things 
produced during the period of which he treats, but he must have 
an actual inventory of all the "goods, wares and merchandise/' 
as well as of all the household furniture, clothing and other 
worldly goods, possessed by each and every person who lived 
during that period, with all of whom, as we already know, the 
historian must be personally acquainted. 

If this is not materialism run mad, what is it? 
Of course, Weisengruen knows the absurdity of all this. And 
this would never have been said if it were not for the terrible 
plight in which he found himself in attempting to disprove the 
claim of the Materialistic Conception of History to the sole and 
exclusive possession of the attribute science, in its own proper 
field. Weisengruen's madness has method. All this moonshine 
is put up to us in all seriousness for one purpose only. If all this 
is impossible, and there is no denying that fact, then scientific 
treatment of history is impossible until some dim and distant 
future of which we can take no cognizance. And meanwhile, 
(and there is the rub), there is no science, and anybody and 
everybody has license to write any rot he pleases from any 

"standpoint" he pleases 

You see, we are at the same old game again 

Weisengruen and Seligman, Masaryk and Slonimski, and 
the rest of the tribe, are essentially alike. Whether by way of 
ponderous philosophic moonshine, or elegant phrase-mongering, 
the flow of objections to the Materialistic Conception of History 
runs from the same source, and it wends its course towards the 
same objective point. L. B. Boudin. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Wisconsin and Her Critics* 



A great deal of criticism is being offered of late upon the 
Wisconsin Socialists. It is claimed in some quarters that 
the state platform is not up to standard and that the recent 
action in the matter of the judicial election is a violation of 
socialist ethics. This also is made an occasion for raising other 
questions in regard to the state, and altogether it seems quite in 
place to inquire into the peculiar nature of the Wisconsin move- 
ment. 

This is not the first time that Wisconsin has been criticised. 
The writer remembers very distinctly what a storm of protest 
arose when the Socialists of Wisconsin adopted a municipal pro- 
gram. Immediately individual socialists and rigid "revolu- 
tionary" locals rushed into print with loud and insistent resolu- 
tions, denouncing the municipal platform as "utopian," "middle- 
class," "unscientific," etc. The national organization at its con- 
vention appointed a committee that drafted a report on "sug- 
gested lines of socialist municipal activity." But it was put forth 
with reservations and with a sort of half apology and a distinct 
disavowal of any intention to make it even a suggestion, and 
"least of all does it partake of the character of a proposed plat- 
form." Sometime before this the Milwaukee comrades had 
adopted a municipal platform with the usual "immediate de- 
mands." They were compelled to do this in spite of the fact 
that they knew it would be assailed by the impractical and the 
doctrinaire. The criticism came in a storm and from the usual 
sources. But everyone who had a knowledge of the socialist 
movement in other countries knew that Milwaukee was right and 
it is now acknowledged so. And now St. Louis, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and indeed the Socialist Party of almost any city can 
quite safely copy the Milwaukee municipal platform or write a 
similar one. 

At another time there was a terrible storm of criticism about 
the working program or so-called "immediate demands" in the 
Wisconsin platform. This criticism was, of course, a part of the 
general fight for a program all through the country and Wis- 
consin had many allies. But the criticism was fierce and menac- 
ing enough. And it continues even yet in some quarters. We are 
only a few months away from the Omaha manifesto. 

All this criticism was made as usual in the name of scientific, 
class-conscious, revolutionary, clear-cut socialism. And this in 
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spite of the fact that Marx and Engels themselves wrote a long 
list of "immediate demands" into the communistic manifesto it- 
self. (See page 45 Kerr edition, or 33 Debs edition). 

These critics of Wisconsin socialism tore their hair and grew 
red in the face denouncing the platform that had the working 
program, because they said it was not in accord with international 
socialism. In one case, in a western city that has since grown 
famous for its ridiculous criticism of our present national plat- 
form, a very "revolutionary" comrade shook a copy of Lieb- 
knecht's pamphlet on "Socialism, What it is and What it seeks to 
Accomplish" into the writer's face, and exclaimed, "This is inter- 
national socialism! This shows your middle class 'immediate 
demands' to be nothing but treason to the working class." I 
drew a duplicate copy from my own pocket and read from it the 
platform of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. It con- 
tains forty-two "immediate demands." Readers will find trans- 
lation of this, which is the Erfurter Program, on pages 27 and 28 
of the pamphlet above referred to. 

The critics of the "immediate demands," who are in every case 
the same individuals who have all along so fiercely assailed Wis- 
consin, when confronted with the fact that Marx, Engels, Ueb- 
knecht and the Social-Democratic Party of Germany, were with 
Wisconsin and against their impossibilism, began muttering some- 
thing about the German Socialist movement not being quite up 
to snuff. It took a little nerve for these American pigmies to 
pronounce against Marx, Engels, Liebknecht and the German 
movement of fifty years of experience and scientific research. 
But an impossibilist is capable of anything. "Fools rush in where 
angels dare not tread." So they took a change of venue and went 
over to France, Belgium and other nations and here they declared 
we had the pure quill. 

But this serves them no better. The platform of the French 
Socialist Party adopted at Tours in March, 1902, is even longer 
than the German program and contains even more of the immedi- 
ate demands. The Belgian program is still "worse" — to speak 
from the standpoint of the impossibilist. It is two years later 
than the Erfurter program having been adopted in 1893, and is 
perhaps the most perfect in form and constructive In nature of 
any socialist platform in the world. One who has listened to 
the jargon of the American impossibilists and hasn't taken time to 
look these matters up, will be surprised when he reads the Bel- 
gian platform. The Austrian Social-Democratic Party at its 
conference at Brunn in 1891 is just as "bad" as any of the rest. 
In England the Social Democratic Federation adopted a revised 
platform in 1903; the Independent Labor Party adopted theirs 
in 1903-4; and the Fabian Society revised their so-called "Basis'* 
in 1900, but however much these parties and platforms may differ 
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they all have a long list of immediate demands. Comrades who 
care to make a comparative study of the platforms of the vari- 
ous international socialist bodies will find them translated in a 
recent volume by R. C. K. Ensor, — "Modern Socialism, As Set 
Forth by Socialists in Their Speeches, Writings and Programs," 
published by Harper and Bro. 

So it comes to this, that there isn't a group of socialists any- 
where in the world that has a platform without a program of im- 
mediate demands, except that little coterie of fanatics that wor- 
ship at the shrine of the discredited De Leon, and the Impossi- 
bilists. And yet Wisconsin has been bitterly assailed for doing 
what every section of the real socialist movement of the world 
has found absolutely necessary and right. 

Still more recently Wisconsin has been criticised fiercely for a 
provision in its state platform to have congress nationalize certain 
great monopolies and pay the actual value for the same. This, 
of course, is a dreadful insult to the doctrinaire impossibilist who 
dismisses the whole program of socialism and the whole question 
of transition, the whole struggle for economic emancipation with 
two words — "revolution and confiscation." And yet Karl 
Kautsky, Emil Vandervelde, Wilhelm Liebknecht and even Karl 
Marx himself, talk of compensation. Why should Wisconsin be 
assailed for a position taken by men of this kind, and besides, this 
is only a question of the program for this year. If we could get 
these monopolies by buying them this year, we would gladly da 
so. Next year it may be necessary to change our program. 

Engels wrote in 1894, — "We do not consider the indemnifica- 
tion of the proprietors as an impossibility whatever may be the 
circumstances. How many times has not Karl Marx expressed 
to me the opinion that if we could buy up the whole crowd it 
would really be the cheapest way of relieving ourselves of tjiem." 

Vandervelde says, — "There is no doubt that the expropriation 
without indemnity with the resistance, the troubles, the bloody 
disturbances which it would not fail to produce would be in the 
end the most costly." (Collectivism, page 155.) 

In discussing this question of compensation, Karl Kautsky says 
in his Social Revolution, page 118. — "There are a number of 
reasons which indicate that a proletarian regime will seek the 
road of compensation and payment of the capitalists and land- 
owners." In another place, page 113, "A portion of the factor- 
ies, mines, etc., could be sold directly to the laborers who are 
working them, and could be henceforth operated cooperatively; 
another portion could be sold to cooperatives of distribution, and 
still another to the communities or to the states. It is clear, how- 
ever, that capital would find its most extensive and generous pur- 
chaser in the states or municipalities and for this very reason 
the majority of the industries would pass into the possession of 
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the states and municipalities. That the Social Democrats when 
they came into control would strive consciously for this solution 
is well recognized," 5 — except in America. 

So here again it comes to this that the position taken by the 
Wisconsin comrades is quite in accord with the best and ripest 
thought -of the Socialist movement of the world. 

Again, it was the Wisconsin comrades who first developed a 
farmers program. And this too has been the subject of fierce 
criticism. In one case a whole state committee went to the ex- 
treme length of refusing charters to locals upon no other ground 
than the applicants were farmers. And as usual this too was 
done in the name of scientific international socialism. And there 
is at this time in certain quarters even yet an inclination to look 
with suspicion upon the effort to enlist and organize the agricul- 
tural working class into the Socialist movement. And yet upon 
this matter too, it is the Wisconsin movement that is first to 
square itself with the best thought of the best socialists in the 
world. No less a writer than Liebknecht is found saying in his 
pamphlet on "What is Socialism'' above referred to ; — -"And mark 
well, under working people we do not understand merely the 
hand workers, but every one who does not live on the labor of 
another. Besides the city and country laborers, must be in- 
cluded also the small farmers and traders who groan under the 
burden of capital even as the laborers proper. Yes; in many 
cases yet more." (Page 5.) He saw, what Wisconsin sees, that 
the economic interests of a great majority of the farmers lie 
with the wage earners in socialism. 

In view of the fact that 40 per cent of the voters of America 
are on the farm, while only 25 per cent of the voters are furnished 
by the workers in commerce, mining and similar industries 
(Simons, "American Farmer" page 161 and 155, also Mills's 
"Struggle for Existence" chapter XXXII and paragraph 605) ; 
and, farther, in view of the fact that 90 per cent of all those en- 
gaged in agriculture are exploited to as great an extent as the 
wage -workers in other countries (Mills, paragraphs 441 to 443) ; 
and in view of the fact that as Simons says, — "It is certain that 
within any period that can be calculated upon as effected by the 
present social and economic movements, we will have to deal with 
agriculture in America as conducted by a class of owners of small 
farms" (American Farmer, page 114); in view of these facts 
the proposition to refuse farmers admission to the socialist move- 
ment is only in degree less absurd than to criticise a body of soci- 
alists for undertaking to adapt their appeal to them. Sooner or 
later we must secure the cooperation of these agricultural voters 
and the effort to adapt our propaganda to this phase of our pro- 
blem should receive the assistance and not the rebuke of our com- 
rades. 
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But here as everywhere, the constructive socialists must en- 
counter the carping criticism, the tirade and the ridicule of the 
doctrinaire and the shallow minded. All sorts of derogatory 
epithets are hurled at us. We are "populists 1" Bernsteins V 
"opportunists !" "single-taxers," "green-backers," etc., etc. And 
all this because we set ourselves diligently to the task of under- 
standing the conditions and needs of the farmer, and of adapt- 
ing ourselves and our propaganda to them. But this effort, like 
all the others referred to above, is strictly in accord with the best 
thought of the best men in the international socialist movement 
The Belgian Socialist Party has a long and carefully elaborated 
farmers program. This includes such things as 'insurance 
against epizootic diseases, diseases of plants, hail, floods and other 
agricultural risks, organization of cooperation securities to assist 
in buying machinery, seed, manure, etc., etc. The same is true 
of the platform of the French Socialist Party. In Germany there 
has been a decided advance in this direction. At the Congress 
at Frankfort in 1894, a strong committee was appointed to study 
the Agrarian question and lay proposals before the next Congress. 
This committe had on it men of such recognized standing in the 
international socialist movement as Bebel, Liebknecht, David, 
Von Vollmar and a long draft of proposals was submitted. They 
were finally rejected. But another committee was appointed; 
and the fact that these measures were proposed, and by men of 
such recognized leadership, shows that even the German move- 
ment is a long way in advance of the doctrinaire position of those 
who criticise a farmers program^ 

And now finally Wisconsin is criticised for not putting a tidket 
in the field at the last judicial election, and comrade Victor L. 
Berger, is arraigned for editorially advising socialists to vote 
against a certain capitalist candidate after it was decided by the 
party not to go into the election. In this criticism the same voices 
have been raised, the same haste and ill temper shown and the 
same lack of appreciation of the principles which have lead the 
socialists of other countries to do identically the same thing. All 
sorts of drastic things have been proposed, from removal from 
the National executive committee to expulsion from the party. 
And that in spite of the fact that the action has been no violation 
either of the state or national platforms or constitution nor of the 
principles of the international movement. In reply to all the talk 
about disloyalty to international socialism it is sufficient to say 
that in hundreds of cases in Germany, France, Belgium and in- 
deed in every country where the socialist movement has really 
developed the comrades have done over and over again exactly 
what Milwaukee and Victor L. Berger did this spring. 

In all these different criticisms which have been raised against 
Wisconsin, there seem to be several peculiar elements, all of them 
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evidences of weakness. In the first place, there are the elements 
of ignorance on the part of those who are too careless or lazy or 
indifferent to take time to read the works of the authoritative 
writers of the international movement. 

As a rule, the loudest criticisms come from this source. And 
in that case it is simply the effrontery of stupidity. Then again, 
there seem to be those of our comrades who are convinced of the 
correctness of the positions held by the Wisconsin comrades and 
their friends, but seem to lack the courage of their convictions 
and so allow themselves to be drawn into the usual stream of ad- 
verse criticism. In that case it is sheer intellectual cowardice. 
And finally, there are those who are new in the movement and 
have not had an opportunity for sufficient study of the principles 
of the party here and elsewhere to ground them well, and, in 
their sincere anxiety to be right they act with the parties that 
make the biggest noise. This is only the weakness of youth. 

None of these elements of weakness need be serious. Inevit- 
ably as the comrades study more and as knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and tactics of the international movement increase these 
elements of weakness will disappear. But, meanwhile, it is the 
duty of every socialist comrade to inform himself upon these 
matters, to read the great writers of the socialist movement and 
help to put the Socialist Party of America past the doctrinaire 
stage of petty controversy. 

Carl D. Thompson. 
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(Continued.) 

These first half-conscious movements of proletarian thought 
were as immature as capitalism itself was. But they were at 
least unmistakably proletarian, and this fact makes the Utopias 
of these three men superior to the dreams of Plato and More. 
Historically, these French and English Utopians excelled also their 
followers, such as Bellamy and Groenlund, in keenness of percep- 
tion and political influence. All the attempts at independent prol- 
etarian movements in the beginning of the 19th century con- 
nected themselves with the ideas of these prophets of social revo- 
lution. Philosophically, these men were the heirs of Locke and of 
his French school. Whoever is looking for the roots of the mod- 
ern socialist philosophy, must seek them here. No one knew 
this as well as the founders of scientific socialism. Some of the 
modern socialists are of the opinion that the socialist philosophy 
took its departure from the German classical philosophy. But 
Marx and Engels knew better, and Engels entitled his book on 
Feuerbach advisedly "Feuerbach and the Outcome of German 
Qassical Philosophy," and declared that the modern proletariat 
was the "heir" of this philosophy. The English translator of this 
work, by transforming this title into the "Roots of the Socialist 
Philosophy," committed a violation of a historical truth, which 
both Marx and Engels had fully acknowledged. Scientific Social- 
ism rejected the classical philosophy of Germany, took its depart- 
ure from the humanism of Feuerbach, and connected itself with 
the materialist philosophy of the 1 8th century. 

This acknowledgment was made by Marx and Engels, in "The 
Holy Family," in these words: "Just as Cartesian materialism 
leads to French natural science, so the other school of French 
materialism leads directly to socialism and communism. It 
requires no great keenness of perception to realize that the doc- 
trines of materialism relative to the original goodness and equal 
intellectual endowment of men, to the omnipotence of experience, 
habit, education, and the influence of external circumstancs on 
men, the great importance of industry, the justification of enjoy- 
ment, etc., lead necessarily to a connection with communism and 
socialism. If man gets all his knowledge and feeling, etc., from 
the world of sense perceptions and his contact with it. then the 
thing to do .is to arrange matters in the material world in such 
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a way, that he gets truly human impressions from it, acquires 
them as habits, and realizes his human nature. If the correct 
understanding of material interests is the basic principle of all 
morality, then the private interests of man must be made to coin- 
cide with general human interests. If the human race is unfree 
in the sense that the materialists use this term, that is to say if 
he is free, not so much by his negative power to avoid this or that, 
but rather by his positive power to assert his true individuality, 
then it is not proper to punish the crimes of the individual, but to 
destroy the antisocial breeding grounds of crime and to secure 
for every one the social room for his essential life expressions. 
If man is formed by external circumstances, then circumstances 
must be modeled' to suit man. If man is by nature social, then 
he can develop his true nature only in society, and the power of 
his nature must not be judged by individuals, but by that of his 
societies. These and similar statements are found almost literally 

in the works of even the oldest French materialists Fourier 

takes his departure immediately from the teachings of the French 
materialists. The Babouvists were crude and uncivilized materi- 
alists, but even the developed communism starts directly from 
French materialism. The latter emigrated, in the form given to it 
by Helvetius, to its mother country, England. Bentham founded 
his system of well understood interests on the ethics of Helvetius, 
and Owen, starting from the system of Bentham, founded Eng- 
lish communism. Exiled to England, the Frenchman Cabet was 
stimulated' by the communist ideas of his exile and on his return 
to France became the most popular, although the most superficial, 
representative of communism. The scientific French communists, 
Dezamy, Gay, etc., developed, like Owen, the teachings of materi- 
alism into those of realistic humanism and into the logical basis 
of communism." 

The close of the 18th century was marked by two discoveries 
which left their imprint on science for a full hundred years. First, 
the introduction of vaccination as a preventive against smallpox, 
by Jenner, in 1796, stirred up the old bones in medicine, and in 
the second place, the invention of the Voltaic pile by Volta, in 
1799 revived the interest in electricity. Jenner's idea showed, 
that the futility of the prevailing symptomatic treatment of dis- 
eases was being realized, but his method was itself still a fight 
against symptoms, instead of a removal of causes. It must be 
admitted, that it was the best that could be done under the pre- 
vailing historical conditions, for capitalism limits all human ac- 
tivity to more or less symptomatic methods. One hundred years 
of practical experience with vaccination and similar preventive 
methods have demonstrated, that the scientific way to treat dis- 
eases is to remove their causes, and this understanding found 
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its logical application in the revolutionary method of the class- 
conscious proletariat. 

Volta's invention was the forerunner of great discoveries in 
experimental physics, all of which were so many little stones in 
the beautiful mosaic of a monistic conception of the universe. 
Ever since Franklin had made his experiments with lightning, sci- 
entists had studied the atmospheric phenomena and investigated 
the nature of electricity. Rumford, in 1798, and Davy, in 1799, 
published the results of their experiments on the nature of heat. 
Thomas Young established the undulatory theory of ether by 
explaining the interference of light. And Dalton, who had elatH 
orated his atomic theory in chemistry in 1803 an d communicated 
it to Thomas Thompson in 1804, published his "New System of 
Chemical Philosophy" in 1808. 

The fundamental laws, which dominated the physics and chem- 
istry of the 19th century, were thus established. It was not until 
the beginning of the 20th century, that doubts as to the soundness 
of these three theories were expressed and the desire for their 
reconsideration became strong enough to lead to a greater accur- 
acy in terms and definitions. Dalton made a new departure in 
chemical methods, and gave rise to two schools. One of them 
devoted itself to chemistry, the other to physics. The first result 
of Dalton's methods in chemistry was the practical determination 
of atomic weights by Berzelius, begun in 181 1. And in physics, 
Gay Lussac and Avogadro modified the Daltonian theory pro- 
foundly. Gay Lussac showed in 1808, that combination between 
gases always takes place in simple relations by volume, and that 
all gaseous densities are proportional either to the combined 
weights of the various substances, or to rational multiples of their 
weights. And Avogadro generalized the new ideas in 181 1 and 
announced his law that "equal volumes of gas, under like con- 
ditions, of temperature and pressure, contain an equal number 
of molecules. At the same time, the principle of classification, 
adopted by natural science, worked its way into economics, 
politics, and law. These specialists were little aware of the fact, 
that they were contributing their share to a monistic conception 
of all phenomena in the universe, and undermining inch by inch 
the foundation on which the theological belief in supernatural 
miracles rested. 

Capitalism was now in its ascending stage, and its technical 
requirements in transportation and markets soon led to an im- 
provement of steam engines and means of general communication. 
Fitch made an unsuccessful attempt to introduce steam navigation 
on the Delaware, in 1790. The first steamboat on the Clvde and 
Forth was launched by Symington, in 1802. And finally Fulton 
steamed up the Hudson, in 1807, and succeeded where Fitch had 
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failed. The first locomotive was placed into practical commis- 
sion in 1804, and the discovery that smooth wheels were better for 
railroads than toothed wheels was made in 1813. Then came 
the first successful trip of a train drawn by a locomotive, made 
by Stephenson in 1829. Improvements in railroading were accom- 
panied by the invention of the telegraph and telephone, the credit 
for which is due to Wheatstone, Oersted, Henry, Morse, Edison 
and Bell. Steam navigation across the Atlantic ocean was inaug- 
urated in 1838, and the first trans-Atlantic cable between Europe 
and North America was completed in 1866. The postal and tele- 
graph systems came rapidly into use, with cheap postage and 
mailing facilities. Capitalism penetrated into the remotest ham- 
lets, created a world after its own image wherever it went, and 
at the same time abolished the element of distance in human inter- 
course. 

From now on, scientific exploration trips to every quarter of 
the globe became a permanent feature of human life, and a 
network of scientific stations was spread over the surface of the 
earth from pole to pole. The tropics and the frigid zones, the 
highest mountain ranges and the hidden valleys, the depths of the 
seas and the interior of the earth, were compelled to give up their 
secrets. Every unknown territory was invaded, and a steady 
stream of facts began to flow into the studies of the scientists. 
Soon hundreds of thousands of minds and hands were busy 
accumulating, sifting, classifying evidence, and theorizing on it. 
One startling discovery after another followed in bewildering 
succession. It would require volumes to appreciate the merits of 
even the most remarkable accomplishments of science, in the 19th 
century, for the formulation of a monistic conception of the world. 
Specialization became an inevitable result of this activity. 
Among many new departments in science, the 19th century gave 
birth to that specialty, which has done more than any other to 
bring the nature of the human faculty of understanding into reach 
of empirical methods and take away the last mystical ground on 
which the theory of a supernatural soul rested. That specialty 
is biology. This term was first employed by Threviranus, who 
selected for his life's work the creation of a new science, which 
should study the forms and phenomena of life, its origin, and the 
conditions and laws of its existence. In his "Biology, or Philos- 
ophy of Living Nature," published in 1802, he defined life as the 
"uniformity of reactions on unlike stimuli of the outer world." 
He thereby established a principle in natural science, which has 
been all too frequently overlooked by scientists and philosophers, 
namely the interrelation of the individual and its environment. 
But a few remembered it and used it with the most revolutionary 
effect. The living animal and plant now became the objects of 
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study as well as the dead, and the most intimate processes of 
nature were stripped one by one of their mysterious character. 

It is interesting to note, though quite natural from our point 
of view that, the ideas of the ancient natural philosophers re-ap- 
peared simultaneously with the new accomplishment of science. 
Irrespective of confessional differences, scientists of various 
nations returned to materialists and monist methods. And evolu- 
tionary ideas unavoidably accompanied this tendency, for as we 
have seen, the ancient natural philosophers were all more or less 
imbued with evolutionary (dialetic) ideas. 

When Goethe published his "Metamorphosis of Plants," in 
1790, he intimated that a mysterious law indicated the interrela- 
tion and common descent of all plants from one primeval type. 
And in his "Metamorphosis of Animals," he made the same 
claims in regard to the origin of animals. This was but a return 
of the human mind, after a long and fruitless drift around a circle, 
to the ideas of the Grecian natural philosophers. But now the 
facts for an empirical proof of this theory were within reach, 
and were soon to 'be marshalled against the Mosaic theories, 
which had dominated the human mind since the advent of the 
medieval church to power. 

In 1809, Lamarck came forth with his "Philosophie Zoolo- 
gique" and developed the theory of natural evolution systemat- 
ically. He struck first of all a crushing blow at the metaphysical 
conception of the mysterious nature of life, which the naturalists 
of the 18th century had attributed to a supernatural vital force. 
He opposed this idea of vitalism by the theory that the primeval 
ancestors of living beings on this globe were the simplest organ- 
isms imaginable and were generated spontaneously by the inter- 
action of physical causes, as soon as the globe had cooled suffici- 
ently. Half a century later, such simple organisms were actually 
discovered, and still fifty years later the first life processes were 
produced by mechanical means in the laboratory. 

According to Lamarck, those simple primeval organisms were 
gradually transformed through changes in their conditions of 
life, leading to the greater use of some and to the disuse of other 
organs, to adaptations to changed environments, and to the trans- 
mission of new characters thus acquired by way of heredity. 
Similar ideas were advanced by Geoff roy Saint Hilaire and Oken. 
The misfortune of these pioneers of resurrected evolution was, 
that the palaeontological and embryological material for the sub- 
stantiation of this theory was not yet sufficient to silence the oppo- 
sition. And as the new ideas were at once violently assailed by 
reactionary thought, the champions of the new science had a hard 
stand. When Cuvier, the founder of comparative anatomy, chal- 
lenged Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, in 1830, to a public debate, the 
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old ideas of the Mosaic creation theory carried the day and 
remained victors for thirty years longer. 

But the general results of Cuvier's own specialty, comparative 
anatomy, led to the elaboration of a natural system of classifica- 
tion, which stands as an eloquent proof of the interrelation of 
forms claimed by Lamarck. And the flimsy foundation of Cuvier s 
arguments was further shaken by the progress in other lines of 
science. In 1830, Lyell established the proofs of imperceptible 
and continuous development in geology and pulled the crude ca- 
tastrophic theory of Cuvier to shreds. And Humphrey Davy had 
already suggested in 1809, that matter might be of a much more 
complex structure than was generally assumed. He also intimated 
that matter might become radiant through very great velocity. 
Faraday made similar statements in 1816, but his work "On the 
Magnetization of Light and the Illumination of the Magnetic 
Lines of Force" did not appear until 1845. Ten years latgr^B^^a^ 
discovered the laws of electrolysis. These steps led directly ~* 

the theory of electrons and ions, and with these charged par 
of matter the entire theory of atoms assumed a new aspect. Lagh 
and heat, electricity and magnetism, now appeared as very tdqft, 
relatives, and it required but a few steps more to establish the 
identity of all life's phenomena with electricity, magnetism, and 
radiation. 

These conditions were at once reflected in philosophy. It was 
Hegel whose works marked the next milestone after Kant. 
Hegel's "Phenomenology of the Mind" appeared in 181 7. His 
"Science of Logic" followed in 1812-16, his "Encyclopedia of 
Philosophical Sciences" in 1817, his "Philosopy of Right" and 
"Philosophy of Religion" in 1821, and his maturest work, the 
"Philosophy of History," in 1827. This last work differs from 
all previous historical works by its distinct recognition of evolu- 
tion, although it does not understand the means by which the 
evolution of human societies is brought about. From now on, the 
world and society were regarded dialectically, that is to say as a 
succession of processes following one out of another. Things 
were no longer mere static, but also dynamic and dialetic. 

But unfortunately, the mystical ideas were still predominating. 
The reaction after the French revolution had produced a profound 
dissatisfaction with materialism in the bourgeois mind, and as 
natural science had not yet permitted the materialist evolutionists 
to triumph, the indescribable longing of the bourgeoisie for the 
consolations of idealism and mysticism impressed itself on the 
thinkers of the day in a very forcible manner, especially 
since the proletariat was showing a decided affinity for material- 
ism and plain speech. Too late did the French and German bour- 
geois realize, what the English capitalist class had understood a 
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hundred years before, namely that "religion must be preserved 
for the people." 

Under these circumstances, Hegel became an idealist. To 
him the life processes of the human brain, the production and 
realization of ideas, appeared as the evolution of The Absolute 
Idea, of the absolute mind, which was the real and only ruler of 
the universe, while the things which the human mind perceived, 
and this mind itself, were but unreal imaginations of the Abso- 
lute Idea. Of course Hegel had also to analyze Kant's proofs for 
the existence of a god, as well as the proofs of the metaphysicians 
and theologians, in order to establish his theory. He made short 
work of them all by turning them upside down. Kant had 
declared, that there must be a god, because his existence could 
not be proven by means of the things which were in this world 
of human perceptions. Hegel, on the contrary declared, that 

ist be a god, because the things of this world had 
existence, and because the Absolute Idea alone was 

nd the theologians, on their part, had furnished a 

x>f for the existence of a god by declaring that he must 
because the world exists in reality. In short, the human 
spite of all scientific progress, was still groping around 

n the same old contradictory circle. But this maze of 
contradictions was heralded by the ruling class as the most sub- 
lime wisdom, and disseminated by the leaders of thought with the 
zeal of fanatics. If any proletarian thinker attempted to establish 
the truth of his theories by such methods, he would be considered 
a fit companion for the inmates of a lunatic asylum. The most 
unreal and phantastic ideas were hailed as inspired, and the sim- 
plest matter of fact truths assailed as hair-brained imaginations. 
The classic German school after Hegel, represented by men like 
Schelling, Fichte, and Schopenhauer, never got out of this laby- 
rinth. 

Ernest Untermann. 

(To be Continued.) 
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The American Marseillaise. 



Ye sons of liberty, defenders 

Of freedom and of deathless Right, 
Again the Lord of sabaoth tenders 

The flaming sword and bids you fight. 
Behold the poor, and hear their cries ! 
Behold the poor, and hear their cries ! 

Shall usurers bind our babes in fetters 
Which keep the landless life-long slaves, 
And even grudge us room for graves? 
Shall workers be perpetual debtors? 
Unite, ye hosts of toil, 

Unite to live or die; 
Strike down the hands that now despoil, 
Strike, all, for victory. 

Here, here where Liberty first lightened 

And freedom spoken shook the world, 
Where hope for all the humble brightened 

And mightiest kings were backward hurled 
Lo here, where equal rights are pledged, 
Lo here, where equal rights are pledged, 

Are kings with all their brood of curses! 
In this broad land, by blood made free, 
Dependent millions bend the knee 

And plead with tears for sovran mercies! 
Unite, ye hosts, etc. 

With "vested rights!" flung in our faces 

They trample down the people's will! 
They crowd the millions from their places, 

And call on hireling hordes to kill ! 
Above the earth they sit enthroned ! 
Above the earth they sit enthroned! 

And sweep their realm with hunger scourges ! 
They drive the poor from Nature's stores; 
For greater gain they lock the doors, 

And dare the crowd that round them surges ! 
Unite, ye hosts, etc. 
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They claim the ways which commerce uses, 

As bold highwaymen robbing all; 
They grasp exchange, and each refuses 

Its use till all before him fall. 
The people now are ruled by gold, 
By landlords, trusts and bankers' gold ! 

But shall we here be made the minions 
Of kings on freedom's sacred soil; 
Or earn them wealth by slavish toil, 

And meekly wear their galling pinions? 
Unite, ye hosts, etc. 

Once more, once more are heroes waking, 

As dawns a righteous day foretold, 
And marching forth their cry is shaking 

The hideous shapes of evils old ; 
By all, for all, our laws shall be ! 
By all, for all, our laws shall be ! 

The forming hosts of honest labor 
Shall give to each his place, his part, 
His manhood worth in every mart, 

And neighbor live at peace with neighbor. 
Unite, ye hosts, etc. 
Chicago. George Howard Gibson. 
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The Glorification of Work* 



THE industrial development of the nineteenth century 
imprints itself on every social phenomenon. The nearer 
the completion of the structure of capitalism the greater 
is its influence felt in all social phenomena and in its final devel- 
opment it must determine humanity's entire thought and action. 

In its first manifestation capitalism encountered both anger 
and scorn. The first great social result of the growth of capital- 
ism was the French Revolution, for in the last analysis, the Rev- 
olution was but the struggle of the middle class for the 
establishment of a free competitive wage-system. Afterwards in 
England Chartism and Trade-Unionism began to struggle against 
the new form of a developing capitalism. The great economic 
changes as the result of increasing use of machinery transformed 
the thought of the times. Scientific researches were made con- 
cerning the new methods of production and especially regarding 
its social effects. Fourier, Saint-Simon and Comte, in France, 
and Robert Otven in England keenly analyzed the societies of the 
past and present and speculated on the society of the future. 
Fourier and Owen tried to realize their ideas in practice. Owen's 
Society of the Pioneers of Rochdale was born. But as the eco- 
nomic movements of the time were themselves slow and hesitating 
in aims and means so these Utopian dreams could give no key to 
the correct recognition of society. 

But capitalism grew apace. Engels published his "Condition 
of the Working Classes in England in 1844'' and founded the 
modern method of social scientific investigation. Soon afterward 
the "Communist Manifesto" appeared the joint work of Marx and 
Engels and it wa9 the first expression of the workingmeit's mis- 
sion. 

Capitalism grows and revolutions sweep the outgrown feudal 
systems of Europe. Capitalism grows and writers feel its poison- 
ous breath. Turgenjew, Dostojewski, Hauptmanh, Ibsen, Bjorn- 
son, Zola and Walt Whitman showed in their writings how they 
were influenced more and more by the destructiveness of capital- 
ism and how they were driven, involuntarily perhaps, to revolt; 
they open up the great flood of modern radical literature. But 
they stumbled for they were not guided by a great all-embracing 
principle ; a great philosophy was not yet known to them by means 
of which the individual and social problem was to be solved. 

Capitalism grows. It breaks into the family and destroys it ; 
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it transforms homes, changes the site of cities and makes new 
landscapes, creates entirely new classes, it even alters men's faces 
and the expression of women and children. And the artists, 
yielding so easily to impressions, begin to embody the new mar- 
tyrdom of man. Antoine Wiertz pictured the crimes of society, 
the destruction of disease and war. Charles de Groux especially 
became the delineator of human suffering; his "Drunkard" pic- 
tures with terrifying reality the misery of family life. Then 
Leon Frederic described, in his "Chalk-Miners," with overwhelm- 
ing earnestness the vicious circle of misery : in the morning the 
family go, tired and silently, to work ; at noon, tired and silently, 
they sit down to their dinner of rotten potatoes, and in the even- 
ing they return, tired and silently, to the city. Then Steinlen 
descended into the slums of Paris and brought to the light innu- 
merable varieties of depravity and degradation. 

Capitalism grows. It corrupts politics, prostitutes universi- 
ties, churches and schools, enslaves art and literature, poisons the 
life in its simplest manifestation. Finally there was a revolt and 
a challenge to the destructiveness of capitalism, the working 
class organized for resistance. Socialism was born. When cap- 
italism became an international institution the small and hesitating 
movements of men and their indefinite thoughts coalesced into 
one great movement holding the same great ideal. 

Socialism grows. The classics of socialist science and litera- 
ture appear. The socialist movement gains in political and eco- 
nomic influence. And soon the new view-*point, the world aspect, 
the philosophy of solidarity, became practically and scientifically 
a fact. And man was born anew. MAN the socialist, the har- 
binger of society's economic and ethical development. 

Socialism grows. The rotation begins anew, but reversed. 
First capitalism transformed society and produced socialism ; now, 
socialism is transforming society and exterminating capitalism. 
Social institutions, man, art, literature, everything is being trans- 
formed co-incidently with the increasing political and economical 
influence of socialism. Man has realized that not only the eco- 
nomic problem but all ideals and sentiments find their solution 
in socialism. Involuntarily so, because it is a natural law; and 
voluntarily so in so far as we perceive that it is a natural law and 
work with it rather than resist it. 

In the socialist we recognize the germ of a new human type. 
We see a new world in process of development: the socialist soci- 
ety. The socialist is not only a man, he is a fellowman! And 
his manner of association with his fellowman of to-day permits us 
to forecast the future society. His feeling of solidaritv and his 
wish to live a harmonious life are constantly gaining in impor- 
tance as social factors until finally they become the essential fac- 
tors in the evolution of society. 
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Entire classes of men are penetrated by these germs of evo- 
lution ; consequently they are forced to express and manifest them. 
The great principle of human solidarity begins to work. Univer- 
sity professors preach the truth of socialism : Ferri, Menger, Som- 
bart, York Powell and many others. Inventors, like Tesla, hold 
before men's eyes the future happiness of mankind. Artists no 
longer desire to picture the sufferings of mankind 1 , but try to con- 
struct the future of society based upon the socialist movement 
and the future man from the type of the socialist. They find con- 
structive elements in the socialist movement, which are far more 
inspiring than the destructive capitalistic forces. Not the fall of 
man but the revival of man has become the center of their interest. 

Zola himself Iras gone through this development. L'Asso- 
moir, Germinal, Travail, The Working of the Evils of Society, 
The Germination of a New Society ; The New Society, are key- 
stones in his own as well as in society's development. Here, a 
practical man, a Hyndman receives an inspiration from the social- 
ist movement ; there, an artistic soul of a William Morris, a Walter 
Crane and an Oscar Wilde become spiritualized by the great eth- 
ical and esthetic possibilities of Socialism. Anatole France — 
undoubtedly the greatest writer to-day in France — draws the 
elixir of his life and work from the blossoming beauty of socialist 
action and* thought. 

Thus we realize involuntarily the emptiness of the saying: 
"L'Art pour L'Art" Because we now cannot help but see that 
society is an organism consisting of interdependent cells and the 
moment a cell separates itself from the social organism it must 
perish. There are not, there can not be, living isolated cells; 
there are no isolated social entities. Every cell is the supporter 
of every other cell and all support each other. Everything and 
everybody is a means to life and further d'evelopment of itself 
and of all society. Art can not be but such a means. It is impos- 
sible to imagine art as an independent cell, nourishing itself from 
itself, as a private passion of an artist. The artist, as well as his 
art, is a product of society, therefore both are bound psychologic- 
ally to serve society. Art never existed 1 for Art's sake alone, but 
has always supported the desire and ideals of its age; supported 
and expressed them — positively or negatively — by means of the 
highest form possible. 

The greatness of art lies in its capacity to see things more 
embracingly, to recognize beauties lying beyond the grasp of the 
average beholder and to compel him to see and enjoy the beauties 
it discovered. A great artist is, and will always be, one who 
expresses with the most far-sighted vision the characteristics of 
his age, those characteristics, of course, which are of eternal value 
either in 'beauty or power or in both. Art for Art's sake is the 
phrase of the false artist who does not feel and understand the 
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forces of his time and who can produce but monotonous "figures* 
or "sweet" happenings. His art is dead. The true artist feels, 
and understands the social forces and sees their future develop- 
ment and he tries to enlarge and beautify them in his soul. His 
inspiration is unlimited. His vision, strengthened and intoxicated 
with living issues, draws him to original and perhaps to eternal 
creation. For anything which moved mankind and lived with it 
is eternally engraved in its life. 

This then is the attitude of great artists and writers toward 
social forces and social life. To have a true conception of social 
forces 1 — to enlarge the same in their own spiritual life — and finally 
to express the matured thought in an artistic form, for the sake of 
beauty. This is their function. The artist's imagination, his 
force, his sense of beauty, his cleverness has an unlimited field 
for development, but only this psychological transformation — 
the conception of social forces — gives him a real basis for artistic 
creation. Art can only realize its task — the beautifying of life — 
when it rests upon this ground — and then it may give to man 
those new ideas and forces of beauty which, with its far-reaching 
sense, it realizes to be innate in man's soul. 

The development of Constantin Meunier, who undoubtedly 
was the greatest sculptor of our time, proves very clearly the in- 
fluence of social changes on an artist's soul. Meunier was born 
in a suburb of Brussels in 1837. His parents and all his family 
were very poor. He showed at a very early age an intense feeling 
for art and as a boy he went to Brussels to the Academy where 
he copied with great enthusiasm from the antique. But he soon 
realized the unprofitable nature of this and he saw that he could 
never thus accomplish great and original work when led by the 
dead ideal of a past age. The conventional spirit and aimless 
admiration of the antique no longer could satisfy him for they did 
not represent the living beauty of the life of his own day. Impelled 
by a melancholy temperament and influenced by his poverty and 
the misery of his environment, he followed his friend De Groux 
and depicted scenes of suffering and sadness. He began with 
religious pictures, but the spirit of the Time conquered him and 
his art was saved*. 

The smoke of factories, the roar and throb of machinery, the 
mining of coal, the workingmen's dangers, the miner's risk, the 
incessant work of the farmer, the monumentality of the dock- 
laborers' work — all, all appealed to his senses and moulded his 
soul. He began to feel the struggle of the workingman and finally 
devoted all his art to depict this struggle. His strong pastels 
prove how magnificently he identified himself with the spirit of 
the working masses. 

But Meunier's eyes were opened. He saw that suffering 
and heroic risk are not the only characteristics of the working- 
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men. He realized that suffering even made them stronger by 
compelling them to unite with their fellow-workers and he saw 
that this union produced a higher moral consciousness and ele- 
vated their ethical standard. It was a revelation to Meunier; the 
tendencies of his time and those of the future were now clear to 
him. From the close and dark air of the factory and mine was 
unfolded to him the magnificent strength and social consciousness 
of the workingman. 

The metamorphosis of Meunier was completed. First he was 
an "L'Art pour L'Art's" adherent, monotonously copying, then 
the painter and sculptor of the "Poor-People," picturing the hope- 
less tragedy of their lives, and finally he became conscious of the 
reconstructive social and individual forces and embodied them in 
the powerful form of the self-conscious workingman. 

Among the products of this last influence is his "Miner/' a 
young, strong man, swinging a hammer. The tremendous blotr 
which he is directing is keenly expressed in his whole body and 
face. The strength applied to swing his body is concentrated in 
his muscular back. His feet, his shoulders, his neck, his eyes, all, 
participate in the blow. Labor is here represented in the same 
sense as the noblest gymnastic by the ancient masters ; as the only 
preserver of human strength and vigor. 

His "Reaper" is the modern Gladiator. His strength makes 
his work but a trifle for him to cope with. He defiantly surveys 
the broad field with his sharp eyes ! 

His "Dock-Laborer" is a strong, proud worker. He stands 
upright, at rest. His hands are resting on his hips. His face is 
dignified. His attitude reflects the consciousness of strength, that 
magnificent strength which is increased by repose, which makes 
him able to carry the heaviest load on his iron shoulders, as a 
feather. Consciousness, proud self-consciousness, is in this labor 
giant. 

Whether Meunier pictures the miner, the farmer or the fisher- 
man he always glorifies strength and consciousness. Like the 
keystone of his activity is his unfinished monument, "The Glorifi- 
cation of Labor" The four sides of the colossal foundation will 
be ornamented with bas-relief, each representing a different mani- 
festation of industry. 

At the four corners of the base are four figures, one of which, 
"The Maternity" is the great Saint-Image of modern times: a 
mother with her two boys. "The Reapers," one of the four 
reliefs, represents agriculture. Oppressive heat prevails. The 
glowing sunbeams fall directly on the reapers. Four figures, cut- 
ting, proceed the others. Following are men and women, binding 
the sheaves. Near to them an ox is eating the fresh grain. Sim- 
plicity and earnestness dominate the whole. Never hitherto in 
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sculpture has such work and motion, such air and force, such sun 
and heat been expressed. 

The magnificent statue, the symbolic figure of the "Sower" 
sprinkling the "fructifying seeds," which stands on the base and 
looks at us majestically, represents the unlimited power which is 
the result of the co-operation of work and force, of nature and 
man. 

In the works of Jean Francois Millet the fragrant and smiling 
spring, clad in luxurious colors, intoxicates the worker. The fer- 
tile earth, overflowing with force, overwhelms him. The charac- 
teristic of Millet is : "Le cri de la Terre"— "The Cry of the 
Earth." The superiority of the earth and nature over man. The 
work of man does not harmonize with the work of nature. The 
earth is the commanding power. Man must obey, he must sur- 
render to this power. 

"The cry of force/' "The Voice of Consciousness," is the 
master spirit in Meunier's work. Man and nature are not subor- 
dinated but co-ordinated to each other. They are harmonizing 
and co-operative forces. The wonderful touch of nature makes 
man a higher being, conscious of his faculties. Nature and work 
do not overpower him, but elevate him and multiply his forces 
and abilities, set a broader scope to his work and show him that 
his force and labor is just as creative a power as is nature itself. 

Thus Meunier expresses his philosophy, which recognizes in 
force and work the animating and supporting elements of society. 
He discarded the old way of attracting people's interest ; the agi- 
tator's voice, speaking from the pictures of the "poor-people," dis- 
appeared. Cheap inartistic effects were avoided and the eternal 
truth brought forth by purely artistic forms, by the rhythm of 
beauty found when force and action work consciously with man. 
The beauty of Meunier's art is in its originality and sublime sim- 
plicity; his art is unlimited, is eternal because it embraces the 
eternal verities. 

Meunier died in March, 1905, accompanied by the love and 
sorrow of all who love art and all who love a noble man and who 
struggle for the salvation of mankind. 

At the grave his friend Stacquet said: "We loved you, 
Meunier, for your glorious eyes, which were full of goodness; we 
loved you for your great teart, zvhich was full of sympathy; we 
loved you, Meunier, for your fine hands, zchich were full of serv- 
ice. Farewell, Meunier f farewell, my poor Meunier I" 

Odon Por. 
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POLITICS and Economics are the obverse and reverse sides 
of industrial life. Conflicting material interests are the 
basis of social strife. Political parties are the expression of 
conflicting economic interests. The importance and) fervidness of 
political campaigns are in direct ratio to the magnitude of the 
material interests involved. Political parties sometimes represent 
interests within interests, and these subordinate interests are 
represented by "Political Reform" parties. 

The economic interests represented by the different political 
parties when understood by the voters, enable the latter to de- 
posit their ballots for the candidates of such parties as represent 
their own particular interests. 

Socialists address their propaganda of principles, to the 
working class, primarily, because Socialism is the political ex- 
pression of the interests of the exploited working class. It is the 
labor of the workers, combined with the multiplied factors of 
modern civilization in the machinery of production, that pro- 
duces from the bosom of Mother Earth all the wealth of the 
world. The wealth thus produced! is appropriated by the few 
through the wage system, with its corollaries of Rent, Interest 
and Profit. 

Socialists point out that these are the respectable and legal 
method's by which Labor is despoiled' of its product. Legal, 
because the class that now owns the means of production and 
distribution of the things necessary to human life also own the 
law making powers and control the courts; laws are always 
made and administered in the interest of the owning class: 
respectable, because the morals of each epoch in history serve 
only to reflect the economic interests of the master class in that 
epoch. 

The only consideration the working class enjoys at the hands 
of the dominant class in society today is that its members shall 
be permitted to retain of the product of their toil sufficient for 
mere subsistence, and this only because of the necessity to per- 
petuate their kind. This is what is known as "The iron law of 
wages." 

The present capitalist class having obtained possession of 
the means of wealth production, and its tenure thereto strength- 
ened by the laws of the capitalist regime, and the capitalist class 
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being comparatively few numerically, the only commodity left to 
the worker that he can sell in order to have access to the means 
of wealth production, and which access thereto he must 
have in order to live, is his laboring power.. In exchange 
for his laboring power, which he surrenders uncondition- 
ally to the owning class, he is given wages. Wages represents 
only a part of the product of his toil ; the other part the owner 
keeps and calls "Profit." The worker is under the absolute 
necessity of thus selling himself, because he has no other means 
of making a living, and is thus constituted a slave — a "wage 
slave." 

Profit, or the surplus product of the workers' toil appro- 
priated by the capitalist owner, is the unpaid wages of labor, and 
is that of which the worker is robbed. The capitalists, the 
robber class, utilize the wealth thus unjustly filched from the 
workers by re-investment in dividend drawing stocks and bonds 
representing additional ownership in the means of life — land, 
mills, factories, railroads, etc., from which interest is yielded, and 
rent, enabling them to live in idleness as social parasites — the 
tramps' apotheosis. 

The working class being numerically greater than the number 
required for the operation of the means of production under 
the methods of present social order, a vast number of the 
workers are left deprived of the means of obtaining employ- 
ment — are deprived of even the poor privilege of being wage 
slaves. These are called "Capital's Reserve Army of the Unem- 
ployed." 

Laboring power being a commodity, and as such subject to 
the laws of trade under capitalist society, the price of labor is 
forced down by competition between the laborers to the point 
where actual subsistence only may be maintained. If discon- 
tent arises among the slaves who are fortunate enough to have 
employment and a strike for "higher wages," that is to say a 
larger part of their product than their owners allow them, Capi- 
tal's reserve army of the unemployed are available by the tens 
of thousands to be put in the places of their discontented fellow 
workers. In the face of these conditions the unions of the A. F. 
of L. type are utterly powerless. 

The axiomatic basis of socialist philosophy is that in every 
age the institutions of society must conform to the prevailing 
methods of production. This is what is known as the philosophy 
of Material Determinism. The simple tools of our forbears have 
developed into complex machines driven by steam and electricity. 
In this age humanity is essentially interdependent. Machinery 
has specialized the labor of the working class. Labor, formerly 
functioning in the individual through the simple tool of produc- 
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tion, now functions in the collectivity through the complexity of 
that tool developed into the machine, and wealth, from an indi- 
vidual product, has become the product of the collectivity — a 
social product. 

In the days when the simple tool was owned by the indi- 
vidual worker the product was his, and he enjoyed a measure of 
economic freedom. There was comparatively little industrial 
friction, and "competition" was "the life of trade." In this age 
the tool, which is now the complex machine of socialized pro- 
ductivity, has passed out of the possession of the class that uses 
it and into the possession of the class who do not use it; and 
here is where the conflict of interest centers between the work- 
ing class and the owning class. 

This antagonism and the resultant conflict is called "The 
Class Struggle," and this struggle is destined to grow in intensity 
until the ownership of the tools of production is restored to 
the class that uses them. This change of ownership will restore 
harmony in the relations of human society, and it is necessary 
in order that the integrity of the human race may be preserved 
and its progressive development insured. 

The working class dispossessed of the means of life in the 
machinery of production are known as the expropriated prol- 
etariat. Into this class the present middle class of society is 
rapidly being forced by the same laws that operated to dispossess 
the former owners of the simpler tools and the resources of life. 
The fate of the "middle class" is as absolutely certain as the 
inherence of cosmic law in the order of the universe. 

The Socialist political movement of the working class recog- 
nizes the interest of every worker in the world as being essentially 
identical with the interest of every other worker, irrespective of 
race, color or nationality, and the united interests of the workers 
are opposed at every point to the interests of those who have 
constituted themselves the guardians of the present social order, 
hence all political parties not committed to the Socialist Program. 

There being no common ground of agreement between 
Capitalism and Socialism, the interests of each being diametri- 
cally opposed, the socialist political movement takes its stand 
on the platform of the class struggle, and its mission is to edu- 
cate the working class to an understanding of the indentity of 
their interests, and to solidarity of action at the ballot box, for 
the overthrow of the existing social order by the capture of the 
powers of government. The governmental powers once seized 
they shall be utilized to replace the present qausi-political system 
of capitalist institutionalism by an industrial regime in which 
the machinery of production will become the collective property 
of the people, and wealth will be produced under a sane and 
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sensible system without waste and for the use of the people 
willing to render each his or her quota of social service, and there 
shall be no such thing as profit in such industry. 

In this, then, the Socialist Republic, the hour of service 
rendered will be used as the measure of value in the exchange 
of products; machinery will be used to lighten toil and shorten 
the hours of labors for ALL the workers instead of intensifying 
the labor and consuming the vitality of the few for a wage 
pittance as is now done; the army of the unemployed will then 
have disappeared'; the hopeless struggle for existence that ob- 
tains under the existing system will have ceased, and there will 
be guaranteed TO EVERY HUMAN BEING the right to life, 
liberty and the realization of all the happiness that the most 
favorable economic conditions can afford. 

Word H. Mills. 

Dallas, Texas, March 16, 1905. 
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L Socialist and Socialism. 



THE word's socialist arid socialism were introduced into 
economic discussion by L. Reybaud, in 1840, in his 
'Etudes sur les Reformateurs ou Socialistes Modernes? ' " 
This was the opinion of the eminent authority on socialism, 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, expressed in his French and German So- 
cialism in Modern Times, written in 1883, and for twenty years 
the statement has been quoted in cyclopedias, dictionaries and 
treatises upon socialism as authoritative and final.* 

Since these words were in use much earlier than 1840, we 
have here an interesting illustration of how an error perpetuates 
itself. And an error of this character is quite pardonable when 
no controversy sharpens the critical sense of readers and recruits 
the labor and energy of an army of inquiring minds to ransack 
all conceivable places for information — each spurred by curiosity, 
the zeal of first discovery, or the joy of refutation. Consider 
the magnitude, and for any one man the impossibility, of ascer- 
taining the very first printed use of the word "horse" in Eng- 
lish, spelled in this manner, for instance; the hundreds of 
thousands of pages that must be turned, the millions of words 
the eye must scrutinize. Hence it is wholly legitimate to rely 
upon current opinion rather than to indulge in laborious re- 
search to fix upon the initial publication date of a word of even 
very modern origin. In these days the horizon of serviceable 
inquiry is so far-spread that no qualified thinker can excuse 
himself in the waste of the fleeting hours of a short life over 
non-essentials. 

However, with socialism looming large in the world's 
thought, growing in Germany, a political force in France; with 
socialist parties yearly growing in importance in the United 
States; with margin-ideas, such as municipal ownership, ques- 
tions of widespread discussion and dispute; with the prophecy 
of the late Senator Hanna still ringing in our ears that the next 
great American political struggle would be over socialism — for 
all these reasons, the earliest uses of the term are of historical 



1 Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 29 note. 

9 Century Dictionary, art. "Socialism. 

**To this industrial order the term Socialism was first applied by Reybaud, a 
French writer, in 1839. The word, however, originated in England a few years earlier 
in connection with the Owen Movement." Rprague, Socialism from Genesis to Revelation, 
(Boston, 1893), p. 3. 
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interest and not without value in viewing the evolution of in- 
dustrial society. 

Quite naturally, the insistent assertion of L. Reybaud that 
he originated the term socialism has been widely accepted." 4 
Reybaud, however, clearly admits the currency of these words 
at least in England at the time he "coined" the new term in his 
book. ft f T The first edition of his "Studies of the Reformers" 
was published in 1840, probably composed during the year 1839. 

Other writers have been quite sure that to Pierre Leroux 
belongs the honor of having coined the terms somewhere about 
the year 1832. 

As late as 1848 the term socialism, however, was little known 
in France, as indicated by an incident related of Proudhon: 
"After the Days of June in 1848, Proudhon said to the magistrate 
who examined him, that he went to contemplate "the sublime 
horrors of the cannonade." "But," said the magistrate, "are 
you a socialist." "Certainly." "Well, but what, then, is So- 
cialism." " 

A large number of writers also credit Robert Owen with 



" "Lea illusions de ce genre sont devenues si contagienses, si general es de notre 
temps, qu'elles ont merite les honneurs d'un nom nouveau et desormais consacre: c'est 
celui de soeialisme en autres l'art d'improviser des societes irreprochables." (Reybaud, 
Etudes, etc., 2nd ed. 1848. 1st ed. pub. in 1840.) 

• "L. Reybaud a en 1864 (Pref. de la 7e ed. des Reformateura reclame la priorite.) 
T. aussi Soeialisme, dans l'ancien Diccionn. de l'econ. politique." Note p. 1, Soeia- 
lisme, Communisme et Collectivisme, par Eugene d'Eichthal, Paris, 1892. 

8 Robert Owen, presented to the Queen in January 1846, and as a result "Leveque 
d'Bxeter se fit remarquer par une sortie fouqueuse oontre le chef des socialistes." 
Notes in Reybaud, p. 402. 

• Socialism of the modern type began in 1817, the year when Robert Owen laid 
before Parliament his plan for a socialistic community. Is first used in connection 
with the later agitation of Robert Owen from 1830-1840; and first populsrized by 
Reybaud (1840).'* Bliss Cyc. of Social Reform, art. "Socialism." 

T The term was soon afterwards borrowed by a distinguished French writer, 
Reybaud, in his well known work. The Reformateura Modernes, in which he discovered 
the theories of St. Simon, Fourier and Owen. Through Reybaud it soon gained wide 
currency on the continent and is now the accepted historic name for one of the most 
remarkable movements of the 19th Century." Kirkup, History of Soeialisme, 1892. 

"The term, applied in its modern sense, was first used by Reybajud. a French 
writer, originated in England a few years earlier in connection with the Owen Move- 
ment." Sprague, F. M., supra. 

• "II fut eree en 1838 par Pierre Leroux." L. Reybaud adopta iramediate- 

ment a ne ologism de Pierre Lerous." Malon, Histoire du Soeialisme. 

*The terra socialism, as opposed to individualism, was coined by Pierre Leroux, 
in 1833 (cf. La Grande Cyclopedie) which was adopted by Reybaud in 1840. All seem 
to agree. Diet. Pol. Econ. 

w "Oelui-ci pretend avoir le premier 'forge' le mot en France vers 1833 (V. la 
Oreve de Samarcz, 1863, p. 255 et 365) mala il ne donne pas d* indication precise." 
Eichthal, supra, p. 1 note. 

11 "Le mot 8ocialisme a etc employe pour la premiere fois en 1832 par Pierre 
Leroux, d'une maniere vague, comme oppose individualisme; Owen en 1835 employe 
d'une maniere plus precise pour designer la transformation communist* de Torganisa- 
tion economique dans l'interet des traailleurs." La Grande Encyclopedic, v. 30 p. 119. 

: * Das Wort Socialismus stammt von Pierre Leroux, der, wie er sagte, das Wort 
schmiedete In Opposition gegen den Individualismus" u. s. w. Handbuch' des Socia- 
lismus p. 752, (Zurich, 1897). W °° Cia 

" Woolsey, T. D., Communism and Socialism, 1886. 
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the introduction of the words into literature and language — 
though with great variety in the specification of the dates. M " M " 

Certain it is, however, some of the Owenites called them- 
selves "socialists" during the years 1835-36, M and both socialist 
and socialism are used without quotation marks, indicating the 
acceptance of the terms at least within the cult of the Owen 
Movement. In June 1835 a Mr. Henderson began his address to 
an assemblage with the words : "Friends and Socialists." " 

In the "Comrade" for March, 1903, however, Mr. John 
Spargo points out probably the first published use of the term 
socialist, under the date of August 24, 1833, as follows: 

"It is to Robert Owen that the imperishable honor of having 
'coined' these words (socialism and socialist) is by common 
consent ascribed; but, singularly enough, although all the con- 
temporaries acknowledged him as the author of the words, and 
he himself, I believe, claimed the honor, the first instance on 
record of the use of the word in print is by an unknown writer. 
In 183 1 Henry Hetherington, the well known English Pioneer 
Chartist, in his fight for a free 'unstamped* press, began the 
publication of a paper called 'The Poor Man's Guardian/ a 
'Wjeekly Paper, for the People, published in defiance of Law, 
to Try the Power of Might against Right/ and in this paper 
on the 24th of August, 1833, appeared a letter signed 'A So- 
cialist/ No earlier instance of the word has, I believe, ever been 
found. The phraseology of this letter is that of the early Owen 
agitation and it is quite evident that its author used the word 
Socialist as a synonym for 'Owenite/ the name popularly given 
to Robert Owen's followers. The general opinion is that the 
new word had been used and to some extent popularized by 
Owen in his propaganda before this appearance of it in print/'" 



14 "Le mot sodalisme, employe d'abord en Angleterre dans lea publications dea 

disciples de Robert Owen. A l'occasion de la fondation sous les auspices d'Owen 

de 'The Association of all classes of all nations.' (1885) v. Encyc. Britt., art. 'Socialism.* 
Eichthal p. 1 supra. 

18 "The term Socialism was first used at a public meeting;, May 1, 18S5, at 
which time the Association of all Classes of all Nations was formed. The member* 
came to be known as Socialists.*' Holyorke History of Cooperation VI. p. 210. 

*• "A specimen of the manner in which what was called Socialism of the day was 
combat ted was published at that time as haying; been sung; at St. Phillip's Sunday 
8chool Salford on Whit Monday May 23, 1881." Jones. L., The Life, Times and 
Labours of Robert Owen, London, 1890. 

1T "The word is of comparatively recent origin haying been coined in England 

in 1835." "Robert Owen founded the Socialist Association of All Nations." Rey- 

baud, in Reforms teurs Modernes, 1839. It is interesting to note that it has been 
claimed that it was first used in 1846 by Reybaud in his Etudes." (Encyc. Britt.) 
This shows the lack of a definite idea of the word as early as 1846. 

15 We announce that 5001 have been sent to being a school for the children 

of Socialists. New Moral World, Mar. 31. 1835. No. 180. Also see ib. t Mar. 12, 
1836, p. 163; April 16, p. 106; May 21, p. 240; June 11, p. 264; July. 2, p. 288 
(When SOOIALIOT shall have left off imputing unworthy to his friends," etc. 

"Notices" to Correspondence etc.) 

*• New Moral World Saturday, June 27, 1835, p. 273. 

* "Socialism and Social Democracy: the Origin of our Names," in 'The Comrade,' 
T. 2, No. 6, p. 136, March 1903; see 'The Poor Man's Guardian,' No. 116, Saturday, 
August 24, 1833 p. 275. 'Library: Univ. of Wia. Ju. 45. p. 79.) 
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It is a curious coincidence that after thus finding what may 
well be the original article in which the term "Socialist" is 
launched, investigation is baffled by the impossibility of identi- 
fying the anonymous writer. At any rate diligent scrutiny of 
the voluminous literature of the Owenite Movement reaching 
back to 1817 has so far failed to reveal an earlier use of the term. 

The French State Socialist, Louis Blanc, who became one 
of the editors of "Le Bon Sens," in 1835, at the age of twenty- 
one, n may have made an earlier use of the term, but that he 
actually did is not regarded as probable." To the unknown 
enthusiast, therefore, for the present at least, we must credit the 
origin of the term "Socialist" and out of it, "Socialism." 



II. COMMUNIST AND COMMUNISM. 

The term Communism (Fr. Communisme from cotntnun, 
common, from Latin communis, common) is currently believed 
to be a much older term than Socialism. "Socialism, should be 
sharply distinuished from Communism, which is an older term." * 
It would be somewhat surprising if this were not the case. "All 
historical nations, so far as known, at one time held their land 
in common, the individual having only the use of a portion of 
it for a certain period. A survival still exists in the Russian 
Mir." * The agitation to found a new social order upon some 
communistic basis reaches as far back into history as Plato— back, 
it might perhaps be said, to the time when humanity first emerged 
from the communism of the patriarchal group. * 

Careful search through the publications of St. Simon, who 
died in 1825, and) through the early communistic writers in Eng- 
land, such as Owen, may yet reveal an early use of the term. 
Indeed, it seems very probable that some more generic term 
than "St. Simonian Family" would have been applied by pub- 
licists discussing the movement, at least as the movement came 
into such wide public notice in France in 1830-32. " " 

n Ely supra p. 151. 

a 3prague, supra p. 151. 

»Ib., p. 3. 

* New Int. Cjrc. vol V, p. 87. 

» "We certainly want a true history of socialism, meaning by that a history 
of every systematic attempt to provide a new social existence for the mass of the 
workers." Harrison, new social existence for the mass of the workers. Harrison, 
F., quoted in Webster's Dictionary, art. 'Socialism/ " 

86 After his (St. Simon's) death his disciples formed an association called the 
St. Simonian family, which after the revolution of 1830, rose rapidly into notoriety 
and favor. With the notions common to many other social reformers the members 
of this association united the doctrine that the division of goods be "according to 
proportion, etc.*' Practical difficulties arose in carrying the scheme into execution, 
and, in 1832, the Association was dispersed by the French Government. Worcester's 
Diet., (1832) art. "Socialism." 

71 Professor Commons of the University of Wisconsin is authority for the statement 
that the word "agrarianism" was the term applied during the early part of the 10th 
century to advocates of socialism and communism. 
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The same expectation of a general descriptive term might 
be sought for in the early discussions of and about Robert Owen, 
"who founded the abortive experimental communities of Orbiston 
in Lanarkshire (1823)," etc. " What did Owen himself call these 
communities? In 1829 in public discussions he refers to "com- 
munities" but makes no use of the term "communism." " As 
late as 1836, Owen still used, and somewhat cumbrously, the 
word "community" where had the word "communism" been in 
his vocabulary it would certain seem that he would have used 
it. For instance, he says: "It is my intention to stay at Bir- 
mingham and if we are only in good earnest about the 

matter, they must think, and cannot help it, that we mean what 
we say, and are determined of attaining our object — 'Com- 
munity." " 

Not until 1840 have the present investigators found usage of 
the terms communist and communism. M. Reybaud in his Studies 
of the Reformers mentions communism as a term used by Pierre 
Leroux, " and of communists as a term then well understood. 

Louis Blanc, in his Organization of Labor (L'Organisation 
dti Travail) 1839, favored a communistic state, but that he used 
the specific terms has not been ascertained. * 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon, in his first Memoir on Property, n 
uses the term communism in expression of his opinions. "We 
give them in English in Mr. Benj. R. Ticker's translation: p. 259, 
'I ought not conceal the fact that property and communism/ etc., 
p. 261, 'Communism is inequality, but not as property is.' " ** A 
writer in 1848 says he conversed with Frenchmen in 1840, and 
then first pronounced the word communism. n At the time of the 
Corn Laws agitation in England the following appeared, which 
illustrates the apparent absence of clear ideas regarding the terms 
at that period : "What is a communist ? One who hath yearnings 
for equal division of unequal earnings. Idler or bungler, or both, 
he is willing to fork out his penny and pocket your shilling." u 
But in 1843 works on communists and communism were already 
on the market. a By 1850 a History of Communism had ap- 
peared. n 



» Globe. Encyc, V. 2, p. 213. 

29 Owen's View of Public Discussion, 1829, p. 230. 

80 New Moral World. Saturday, May 7, 1836, p. 220. 

81 "M. Pierre Leroux pretend qu'apres le communisme se rcalisera la vraie 

doctrine de regalite," etc. Etudes supra, p. 133; "Nos Communistes francais cons- 
titute une variete de cette nombreuse famille." lb. vol., 2, p. 111. 

M See Murray's New English Dictionary, art. "Communism." 

88 Son memoire "Qu'est-ce que la propriete?" mark en 1840 son debut dans cette 

science nouvelle. (La Grande Cyc, art. "Proudhon." 
84 Woolsey, supra, p. 11. 

88 Goodwyn Barmby in The Apostle, No. 1, 1848. (See Murray's New En*. Diet.) 
«« Cyc. Britt., VI, p. 211. ' 

w The New Age, May 24, 1843. (Murray's Diet., art. "Communism.") 
88 See A. Sudre, Histofre du Communisme, 1850. Cited by B. Malon 1883 

Also Fleury: Babeuf et le Socialisme en 1706, 1661. 
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Mr. J. M. Ludlow, in his "Christian Socialism," published 
in 185 1, attempted to distinguish socialism and communism. He 
said: "Communism starts from thing and is in essential antag- 
onistic to property. Socalism starts from person and is in 
essential antagonistic to human discord and rivalry. ,, * 



III. CONCLUSION. 

The present investigation, subject to further research in for- 
eign publications and libraries and unexpected discoveries in 
obscure places and publications not heretofore cited by writers 
on social reform, credits the first published use of the terms 
'Socialism' and 'Socialist/ 'Communism/ and 'Communist/ as 
follows : 

I. Socialist and Socialism : 

1833. Anonymous Writer, in the Poor Man's Guardian. 

II. Communist and Communism: 

1840. Reybaud, in his Etudes sur les Reformateurs. 

University of Wisconsin. 

J. E. Baker. H. M. Higday. D. E. Mowrv. 

" Century Dictionary, art. "Socialiam." 
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The Wisconsin Situation. 

The article which we publish elsewhere in this issue from Comrade 
Thompson is a very good sample of the sort of stuff that has made Wis- 
consin so many enemies. We cull the following choice gems of language 
as showing his style of argument. His critics "tear their hair and get red 
in the face," indulge in "carping criticism" and "tirades" or are "Amer- 
ican pigmies," "fools," "careless, lazy and indifferent" "doctrinaire and 
shallow-minded" or are inspired either by "effrontery or stupidity," "in- 
tellectual cowardice" or "weakness of youth." When such language as 
this is constantly used we need not be surprised that the whole Wiscon- 
sin situation is being confused by the desire on the part of a great many 
comrades to "get even" for the insulting abuse that has been poured forth 
from Milwaukee. 

Considering the article on its merits we are struck in the first place 
with its extremely conceited attitude and mis-statements. We wonder if 
Wisconsin conceit has quite reached the point where its socialists really 
believe that they were the first to adopt a municipal platform with imme- 
diate demands, or to attempt to discuss the farmer question. It will also 
be news to thousands of socialists throughout the country, who have 
never noticed that Milwaukee had a platform, that they are all now 
engaged in copying that document. 

As a fine example of dodging the question Comrade Thompson's arti- 
cle stands in the first rank. His attempt to confuse the present question 
with a mass of entirely irrelevant stuff seems to indicate that he was con- 
scious of the weakness of the real position under consideration. 

His statement that Comrade Berger's action "has been no violation 
either of the state or national platforms or constitution" is rather naive 
to say the least. The very condition of membership set forth in the na- 
tional constitution requires that the party should be made up only of those 
who have "severed connections with all other political parties." If voting 
for any political party is not maintaining a connection with it, what is? 
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And if it is not "compromising with any other party" to advise its support, 
then what does constitute such compromise? 

Yet in spite of all these facts, in spite of the would-be defenders of 
Wisconsin, which should cause the socialist movement of that state to 
pray to be delivered from its friends, we have still opposed and shall 
oppose to the best of our ability any action which will tend to disrupt 
that organization and shall insist that the action of comrades outside the 
state should be confined to criticism. 

We feel perfectly sure that the present action will never be repeated 
in spite of the bravado which has been manifested. We know that there 
has arisen an opposition within the state against such tactics, sufficiently 
strong to make their repetition dangerous. We believe that it is safe 
to trust to this internal opposition. We are even optimistic enough to 
believe that Wisconsin may be sometime educated up to the point where 
it will not only oppose the tactics that have been disaproved, but it may 
even be able to conduct a newspaper and a controversy without language 
that smells of the gutter. 

There is just one phase of the argument that has been continually 
pushed forward by Milwaukee in this connection that is worth attention. 
This is the statement that they are only following foreign precedents. 
In one sense of the word that is true. There is probably no Socialist 
Party in Europe in which a man would be censured for doing what Com- 
rade Berger has just done, and this may well be offered by him as a 
reason for arguing for such a policy. But it may easily be responded 
to such an argument that all the reasons which are urged in Europe in 
support of such action, and which tend to justify it, are absent in America. 
In no other country in the world are there but two classes struggling for 
a mastery. In every European country there are still remnants of Feudal- 
ism which tend to confuse the lines of the class struggle. Almost every 
political condition which is used to justify such action in .Europe is also 
absent in America. We have no second elections; we do have universal 
suffrage and direct representation. Under these conditions it would 
seem to indicate a rather perverted idea of Marxism to offer the European 
excuse. 

But this question has lead to others very much broader than the orig- 
inal one of whether the Milwaukee Comrades made a mistake in tactics 
or not The question now before the members of the Socialist Party 
is, not so much what will be done with Comrade Berger, as what will be 
done with the machinery of the Socialist Party, and we protest strongly 
against the use of the machinery of that party for such petty purposes as 
that for which some of the members of the party would now seek to use 
it. We believe that the Socialist Party has become to big to be thrown 
into a silly panic because one member or even one Local or state has 
taken a false step. In this connection we can not too highly commend 
the attitude which has been taken by the New York Worker and some of 
the comrades of that state. It is time that we were able to settle these 
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questions like men and not like children. The Socialist Party is neither 
a kindergarten nor an old woman's tea party. 

It is time that socialists learned the distinction between discipline 
and discussion, between disagreement and treason. It is noteworthy 
that the Locals which have endorsed the Crestline resolutions to cut Wis- 
consin off from all connection with the National movement are almost 
all small locals. Their total membership would fall far short of that of 
Chicago, New York or Milwaukee. 

We do not believe that any action by the party is necessary further 
than the enactment into our National constitution of an article which will 
make it clearly evident that any such action as that recently taken by 
Milwaukee is contrary to Socialist principle and tactics. There will then 
be no excuse for any violation in the future. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



As I have pointed out in previous numbers of the Review, Mr. Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the A. F. of L., is running amuck in a vain 
attempt to kill off socialism. Because certain people called a convention 
to meet in Chicago last month to form a new industrial federation he 
declared that the Socialists were attempting to disrupt the A. F. of L. But 
you don't hear the "fair" Mr. Gompers discussing the peculiar situation 
that has developed on the Pacific Coast. According to the Coast Seamen's 
Journal, official organ of the sailors' union and a pure and simple sheet, 
a rump convention of longshoremen, composed of representatives from 
seven unions, was held in Seattle, Wash., at which a manifesto was pre- 
pared and is now being sent to all locals affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen, Marine and Transport Workers' Association inviting those 
bodies to join the secession movement. The circular is brim full of denun- 
ciation of industrialism as well as President Keefe of the International 
association, and its authors fervently declare for trade autonomy. The 
Coast Seamen's Journal praises the secessionists in the warmest terms and 
assures the latter "that the organized seamen will extend every aid in their 
power to make the new body a success, since in so doing they will not only 
be rendering service to their fellow-workers, but will also be furthering 
their own interests in proportion as the new body grows in power to estab- 
lish and maintain the principles upon which it is founded." I wish to 
direct two questions at Mr. Gompers in this connection, and I will take 
pleasure in repeating them at the Pittsburg debate (if he agrees to a dis- 
cussion, which he has not done up to date) : First. Are the Socialists 
attempting to disrupt the longshoremen and transport workers' organiza- 
tion or are perhaps Republican and Democratic brethren in the deal ? Sec- 
ondly. Are not Mr. Gompers' friends, Furuseth, McArthur, Penje, et. al., 
guilty of treason in encouraging the disruptions? Will Samuel pleaa; 
explain ? 

Several more "workingman's friends" have displayed their claws dur- 
ing the past few weeks. For instance, when Mr. W. L. Douglass was 
elected governor of Massachusetts last fall quite a lot of labor leaders, 
so-called, went off into paroxysms of delight at the great "labor" victory. 
The first thing that Douglass did after learning of his election was to 
repudiate the "labor vote," declaring in an interview that the business peo- 
ple had elected him. Probably he regretted the "bar'l" that he was com- 
pelled to tap to keep the "flying squadrons" in a proper condition of enthu- 
siasm. Anyhow, he seated himself in the gubernatorial chair and pro- 
ceeded to "settle" the textile workers' strike in true capitalistic fashion. It 
will be recalled that some 25,000 men, women and children at Fall River, 
Mass., had been on strike for six months to resist a reduction of 12V2 per 
cent, in their wages on top of a 10 per cent, cut that had been accepted a 
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few months previously. The strikers, in order to secure their surrender, 
were given assurances that the second reduction would probably amount to 
not more than 7% per cent. But Douglass had no further need for labor 
votes now and so decided as arbitrator that "a partial restoration of wages 
is not warranted," and therefore the total cut of 22% per cent, in less 
than a year stands. It is generally agreed that at the time when the wages 
in the Massachusetts mills were at the maximum they were hardly suffi- 
cient to enable the employes to properly feed, clothe and house themselves, 
and how they will exist henceforth with prices of necessities at top figures 
the Lord only knows. Douglass' decision, which means suffering and mis- 
ery for thousands of poor women and children, was soon followed by a 
public statement to the effect that the "workingman's friend" would not 
accept a renomination from the Democratic party. This announcement 
was probably received with much sadness by the manipulators of the "fly- 
ing squadrons," who "dragged politics into the unions" last fall, and dirty 
capitalistic politics at that, for fare you well. I am told that the labor 
grafters who controlled the "squadrons" denounced and wounded men 
who refused to vote for the demagogue, Douglass, in a manner that would 
bring joy to the Peabodys and Parrys, and that one of the rear-admirals 
received a "present" of $5,000 from the shoe man. Not only has Douglass 
refused to be bled again this year by the political boodlers and heelers, but 
it is intimated that he intends to imitate his fellow plutocrat, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, and relate something about "frenzied politics" after he leaves 
office, and how some me*n are bought like sausages and fish on the wharves. 
If he makes a clean breast of his political experience a few things may be 
forgiven "3.50." 

Less than two years ago certain "labor leaders" of New York shouted 
themselves hoarse in proclaiming the many virtues of McClellan, Tammany 
candidate for mayor. He was a "workingman's friend" who would see 
that labor obtained its rights, they cried, and anyone who refused to vote 
for "Little Mac" was an enemy to society. And when McClellan was 
elected his boosters actually started a Presidential boom for him. Yet, in 
nearly every instance where organized labor has made a request for fair 
treatment McClellan has, since landing in office, turned the union people 
down hard. The worst blow of all was administered a couple of weeks 
ago, when, after five years of effort, the unions secured the enactment of a 
law providing for the eight-hour dav and a slight increase of wages for 
street sweepers, drivers and other laborers who now work ten hours a 
day and seven days a week for $60 per month. Although $500,000 had 
been appropriated just previously by the administration for more pay for 
high-salaried employes, as well as new jobs, Mayor McClellan vetoed the 
bill to reduce the hours and raise the wages of the poor laborers, and went 
out of his way to make a bitter attack upon those responsible for the pass- 
age of the bill. While the raise given to the politicians amounted to half 
a million dollars annually, the increased pay provided for the laborers, 
5,000 in number, would have amounted to a total of but $300,000 a year, and 
work would also have Deen furnished to many more men who are now 
compelled to depend upon charity for an existence. Nothing is too good 
for the grafters and heelers., while the laborers who do useful work are 
kept at the starvation level and are abused and insulted by the shameless 
politicians besides. Those Eastern "labor leaders" who advise the rank and 
file to keep out of labor politics and allow themselves to be sold out should 
now renew their howls for McClellan for President, and, as his running 
mate, what's the matter with Governor Douglass ! The platform micjht be 
written by Tom Piatt, Senator from the United States Express Co. and 
another great "workingman's friend," who sits in his office in New York 
and dictates that the teamsters' strike in Chicago shall not be settled. 
Really if a lot of Hottentots or ring-nosed Zulus made as poor use of 
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their ballots as do our own bright, intelligent, patriotic American sovereigns 
we would have a right to pity them. It is small wonder that the great 
capitalists of the country have a hard job to hide the contempt that they 
feel for the working class. 

Now the union smashers are spreading a fairy tale about a gang of 
sluggers having marked David M. Parry for a beating, who side-stepped 
the toughs by chasing off to Europe on a vacation. Union people are 
watching for details of this latest dime-novel narrative. They cannot be 
blamed if they refuse to believe everything that comes from employers' 
associations and their newspapers of alleged "confessions" made by some 
of their hired spies who are thugs one day and heroes the next. A short 
time ago columns of stuff appeared in the daily organs charging union 
sluggers with having killed a man by the name of Carlstrom in Chicago, 
and subsequently it turned out that his death was due to pneumonia. A 
little over a year ago the Independence (Col.) depot platform was blown 
up and all the satellites of capitalism immediately accused the union miners 
with being responsible for that horrible crime in which 14 men were blown 
into eternity, despite the fact that circumstantial evidence accumulated 
which indicated that the operators and their hirelings were guilty. When 
it appeared that the union-wreckers would have some difficulty in explain- 
ing away some suspicious circumstances and clues, a fellow named Robert 
Romaine, arrested for burglary and incarcerated in the Kansas peniten- 
tiary, handily bobbed up with a "confession" that he and some union mineta 
did the job. Investigation proved that Romaine was a liar, and recently 
he admitted that his story was false and that one Frank Shaefer, an agent 
of the Mine Owners' Association, wired him to make the "confession" 
for a few dollars and a promise of freedom. But the daily organs, having 
spread the infamous lie broadcast, will not do the miners the justice of 
pronouncing them guiltless. It looks as though the heartless plutocracy 
has added a brand new department to its union-smashing campaign — that 
of having "confessions" made to order and springing them at a critical 
period in an industrial struggle. 

Both the operators and miners are preparing for a national suspension 
of work next spring. One of the most prominent officials of the 
United Mine Workers informed me a few days ago that all indications 
point to a severe struggle not only in the bituminous districts, but in 
the anthracite field also. While the question of wages will be, as it 
always is, the principal issue at stake, other matters, such as the open 
shop policy in the anthracite districts, the "shot-firing" demand in the soft 
coal fields, honest weights and measures, the price of supplies, rents, etc, 
that have caused irritation in many places will in all probability be given 
considerable attention. In the hard coal region the men have been very 
indifferent to their own interests during the past year — in fact, after 
they secured their three years' agreement many of them became imbued 
with the hallucination that the operators were their friends and their unions 
were no longer necessary to safeguard working conditions, and to save a 
few dollars in dues they dropped into arrears or out of the organization 
altogether. At present every effort is being made to bring the miners back 
into the fold, and President Mitchell has taken personal charge of the 
work and expects to remain in the anthracite districts all summer to build 
up the locals. According to the officers, the soft-coal miners have plenty 
of reason to complain. Work has been exceptionally unsteady in the last 
year, thousands of the men averaging irom two to four days a week, and 
so their earning power is exceedingly low, aside from the fact that they 
were compelled to accept a reduction of wages a year ago. The belief is 
general that the industry is overcrowded — that too many mines are in 
operation and too many men are looking for work in the trade. While 
under a scientific method of production the industry could be regulated to 
provide a good living for all, under the present system it is doubtful 
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whether any plan can be enforced to minimize the chronic evils that con- 
front the miners. They will have to go on suffering because too much 
wealth is produced or is in sight, while the operators seem to thrive 
whether there is a scarcity or an overproduction of coal, and they are not 
the least backward in boosting prices, whittling down wages and openly 
preparing for a struggle with the workers who have enriched them. The 
pessimistic view of the officer referred to is likewise shared by one of the 
operators' officials with whom I discussed the situation recently. But the 
latter gentleman makes the novel claim that "the miners now have a new 
organization, which greatly differs from the old, conservative union, in 
that it has become socialistic in character!" He added: "You may be 
skeptical on this point, but I tell you I know what the miners are talking 
about. They are repeating socialistic phrases and making all sorts of wil& 
and woolly claims, and pretty soon they will declare that the employers 
have no rights that they are bound to respect" He was asked why the 
miners did not vote the Socialist ticket in greater numbers and replied: 
"Well, I expect they will be foolish enough to fall into that habit, too." 
It is undoubtedly time that more or less of a socialistic sentiment is spread- 
ing among the miners, which is certainly not reflected in their official news- 
paper, however, or in the speechts of some of their officers, and perhaps 
if the militant Socialists pushed their campaign of education among the 
rank and file more earnestly and systematically those workers would give 
a good account of themselves at the ballot-box this fall. 
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GERMANY. 

Events in Germany would seem to be reaching a sort of climax which 
will demand some changes in the traditional policy of German socialism. 
The reactionary movemenet, which found expression in taking the fran- 
chise away from the voters of Saxony, and in the growth of strong employ- 
ers' associations, is now demanding the overthrow of universal suffrage. 
In Hamburg there have always been quite extensive property qualifications 
for voters. In this city an income of 1,200 marks (about $300) has been 
necessary as a condition of suffrage. With the growth of the trade union 
movement the wages of a large proportion of workers had been forced up 
to this point and as a result there were thirteen socialists elected to the 
municipal council during the last two years. It thus became evident to the 
capitalists and nobility of Hamburg that unless some steps were taken 
the socialists would soon be in control of the city. They made no secret 
about their aims, but openly declared that they proposed to defend Ham- 
burg from the "red flood." Consequently a law was introduced, which 
has already passed the upper house, and will undoubtedly become a part of 
the fundamental law of the city providing for election by classes. This 
law makes three divisions of the voting population, according as their 
incomes are below 3,000 marks, or above 6,000 or between these two 
amounts. Each of these classes will then elect an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. According to an estimate which has been made there will be 
24,000 voters in the lowest class, 9,000 in the second and 7,000 in the third. 
It will be seen at once that this makes it impossible for the working class 
to ever obtain a majority. 

The national congress of the German socialist trades unions was held 
in Cologne during the month of May. According to the official report of 
Legien the 213 delegates were present representing 1,252,000 organized 
working men in contrast with 156 delegates representing 681,000 at the 
last convention. In every way the condition of the union has improved 
to correspond with their number. 

The principle questions of general interest which were discussed at 
the convention were those concerning the May Day celebration and the 
"mass strike," as the new utilization of the unions for political purposes is 
called, in contrast with the "general strike" in the anarchistic sense. On 
both of these questions the convention took rather an indefinite stand. 
The socialist press criticizes them quite strongly for their wavering posi- 
tion. The resolutions which were adopted were well nigh meaningless. 
There has been quite an extensive movement among the trade unions in 
favor of the general strike and also in favor of dissolving connection with 
the socialist party. The same persons, however, have seldom favored 
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both these positions. We have indeed the rather remarkable spectacle of 
Karl Kautsky and Bernstein standing together in advocacy of the general 
strike, in opposition to most of the trades union members of the socialist 
fraction in the Reichstag. 



FRANCE. 



The French socialists are very much disturbed over the question of 
patriotism versus internationalism. Gustaf Herve has recently declared 
that he was opposed to war under any and all conditions and would not 
be in favor of fighting even if France was invaded, but would only take 
up arms in defense of the rise of the working class. Gerault-Richard was 
so much aroused by this statement that he refused to belong to the same 
party as Herve and consequently has withdrawn, all of which partakes a 
little of the apperance of opera bouffe to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 



BELGIUM. 



The national convention of the socialist party was recently held at 
Brussels with 561 delegates present. The main question under discussion 
was that of alliance with the liberals. After considerable opposition a res- 
olution offered by Vandervelde was adopted which permits temporary alli- 
ances to be made with those parties who will stand for universal equal 
suffrage. 

In moving the resolution, however, Comrade Vandervelde declared thai 
it was necessary to fight all bourgeois parties and expressed himself against 
such alliances. 

A very encouraging report was received concerning the propaganda in 
the farming districts. A Flemish organization has recently been formed 
haying the special work of carrying on the agitation in the Catholic agri- 
cultural sections. Steps were also taken to arrange for a more active work 
in the organization of trades unions. 



NORWAY. 



As has been reported in the daily press, Norway has practically dis- 
solved the union between her and Sweden. This has caused much talk of 
war, but the Swedish socialists at once took occasion to meet and declare 
their opposition to any hostility and to express their sympathy for the Nor- 
wegian comrades. The Norwegian socialists in the meantime will endeavor 
to secure the formation of a republic, but they have little hopes of immedi- 
ate success. In this same connection it is noteworthy that nearly all the 
telegraph dispatches concerning the present quarrel between France and 
Germany have stated that the question of war is very much complicated by 
the probable attitude of the socialists of the two countries. It is signifi- 
cant that socialism has reached the point where it is impossible for the 
rulers to plunge their countries into war and shed the blood of the workers 
without considering what those who must do the fighting think about it. 
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The White Terror and the Red, by A. Cohan. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Cloth, 430 pp., $1.50. 

One does not need the publisher's note which accompanies this book 
to tell them that it was written by one who was a part of the things con- 
cerning which he wrote. Indeed one of the criticisms which we would 
make of the book is that the writer is sq close to his subject that he some- 
times can not see the forest for the trees and crowds his canvas with ' 
events and figures until the reader feels that he had much better have made 
two or three books from the material he had in hand. 

The book is a story of that strange romantic Russian revolutionary 
movement which it betrays, ends in the rotting darkness of a Russian mili- 
and devotion on the part of the educated classes and the peasant, and 
which ended in an equally fanatical, unreasoning and almost as fruitless 
reign of terror. It would be presumption on our part to make any judg- 
ment as to whether the events portrayed are true to life or not, but they 
certainly are alive and moving. We see the gradual growth of the revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm in a young noble as he progresses through the college 
and comes in touch at various points with the Russian autocracy. 

Then we live for a time in that strange underground Russia and see 
it in all its nakedness. There is heroism in plenty and along with it the 
petty jealousies, and personalities that prove conspirators for the cause 
of human freedom to be very much like other men and women. 

The work is a series of brilliant flash-lights thrown upon these phases 
of the Russian revolutionary movement. We see here how the first blind 
worship of the Russian peasant deified nis most disreputable actions, as, for 
instance, Jew-baiting. The picture which is given of one of these terrible 
Jewish massacres is one of the strongest portions of the book, and its 
horrors will cling to the reader's mind long after he has laid the book 
aside. The work is tragic in almost every feature and, like the phase oi the 
movement of the early eighties, which began in a pouring out of enthusiasm 
tary prison. His characters are real men and women and none of them 
are demi-gods or devils. In literary style, plot and character, it is some- 
thing distinctly different from conventional literature. We have the same 
peculiar introspection that is to be found in Ghorki and also the same 
unlovely types. It does not grip one with the same power as does the 
books of some of the Russian writers, yet it possesses a strange fascination 
which will not permit the reader who has once begun it to lay it aside until 
the end has been reached. 

L'Avenir du Socialisms, by Paul Louis. Bibliotheque-Charpentier, 
Parts. Paper, 316 pages. 3 fr. 50. 

After a survey of the existing socialist situation in various countries 
the author proceeds to a study of the forces which are working within the 
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socialist movement He considers revisionism, which he looks upon as 
injurious; discusses the relation which trades unions hold to the socialist 
party in foreign countries and all the different forces that are at work in 
forming and modifying socialist thought and tactics. In the second part of 
the work he considers the evolution of socialist doctrines, especially with 
relation to nationalism and the influence of the "intellectuals." His chap- 
ter on this subject is extremely suggestive and interesting. He recognizes 
the fact of the ever-increasing number of this class in the socialist move- 
ment, but warns against the tendency to turn over the direction ot the 
party into their hands. The final division of the book is given up to the 
discussion of the problems of socialism, including its relation to religion, 
militarism, the farmer question, the general strike and respect for legality. 
On the whole he supports the position of the extreme left wing of social- 
ism, denouncing in measured terms all alliances with all bourgeois parties 
and leans toward the further extension of the general strike. 
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THE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

No experiment in the history of our co-operative publishing house has 
ever met with the instant success that has welcomed our start on the 
publication of the Library of Science for the Workers. The opening 
volume, "The Evolution of Man/' has been out scarcely two months, but 
the first edition of 2,000 copies is already sold and another edition printed. 
This means that in sixty days enough books have been sold to pay the 
cost of publication, so that the bills have been paid without drawing on 
our capital. If this success can be repeated with the other volumes of 
the series, we shall be enable to bring them out in rapid succession from 
this time on. 

The second volume, GERMS OF MIND IN PLANTS, translated by 
A. M. Simons, is now in the hands of the printers, and we expect to have 
copies ready for delivery in early August. It is equally fascinating in style 
with THE EVOLUTION OF MAN, it is equally easy reading, and it is 
even more startling in the new scientific discoveries which it unfolds. 
At first glance it may seem a long way from the subject of this book to 
tie principles of socialism, but the connection is close after all. We as 
socialists have to show that the mind of man is molded by man's economic 
environment. This book makes our task easy by showing how the first 
beginnings of mind are the outcome of natural forces. 

The third volume in this library, THE END OF THE WORLD, 
translated by Margaret Wagner, will be ready in September, and will 
be fully described in the August Review. We wish now to call attention 
to the special offer of the three volumes postpaid for one dollar, provided 
the money is sent to this office on or before July 31. On receipt of the 
remittance, we will send THE EVOLUTION OF MAN by return mail, 
and the other two volumes will be mailed on publication. This special 
offer is made simply to provide the money to print the new books, and it 
will not be extended beyond July 31. The price of the volumes will 
thenceforth be fifty cents each, without discount to any one, except to 
stockholders in our co-operative publishing house. To them the price 
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will be 30 cents a volume postpaid, or 25 cents a volume if sent at pur- 
chaser's expense. 

A share of stock cocts ten dollars, and may be paid for at the rate 
of a dollar a month. It draws no dividends, but it carries with it the right 
to buy the company's books at cost The company's price list already 
includes nearly all the most important works on socialism. It will now 
be rapidly enlarged to include the latest and best books of popular science. 

THE COMPANY'S FINANCES. 

In last month's Review an offer was made by Charles H. Kerr to 
duplicate the contributions of all other stockholders for the purpose of 
paying off what remains of the debt and putting the company on a cash 
basis. This will make it possible to use all money coming from the sale of 
stock to bring out new books, and it will also relieve the company from 
the burden of interest, so that future profits from book sales can be used 
to publish more books. The amounts contributed during June were as 
follows : 

H. A. Munro, Alabama $ 1.00 

E. F. Everitt, California 2.00 

William A. Whittiker, Connecticut 3.00 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, New York 50.00 

4 'B/' Massachusetts 10.00 

E. H. Bramball, Maine 3.00 

N. O. Nelson, Illinois 50.00 

E. P. Clark, Connecticut .50 

J. A. Teit, British Columbia 1.10 

M. V. Ball, Pennsylvania 2.00 

F. M. Crunden, Missouri 10.00 

Charles S. Wheeler, Illinois 5.00 

Jules L. Kugler, Massachusetts 40 

J. I. Livingston, New York 10.00 

Mrs. S. D. Whitney, California 21.00 

W. H. Hucckel, Illinois 20.00 

F. N. Prevey, Ohio 1.00 

Rudolph Pusch, Illinois 1.00 

Local Franklin, Socialist Party, Pennsylvania 1.00 

Jacob Bruning, Illinois 25.00 

W. R. Hale, South Carolina 5.00 

T. J. Lloyd, New York 5.00 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 227.00 

Total, $454.00 

One thing we wish to make clear in connection with this effort to 
free the company from debt. That is that the debt does not represent a 
deficit. We have not been running the book business at a loss; on the 
contrary there has been a profit which has just about balanced the loss 
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on the Review. What the debt means is that we have never had more 
than a small fraction of the capital really needed to bring out the books 
required by the socialist movement, and thus we have had to use our 
credit. 

For years we carried a floating debt to printers and banks of several 
thousand dollars. This is all paid off, except $400 to one bank on which 
we pay 7 per cent interest Some money has been lent by stockholders, 
and most of this is at four per cent interest and can be kept as long as 
we need it. One stockholder, however, lent us $1,600 at 6 per cent two 
years ago. He needs to use the money as soon as we can raise it for him. 
The company has paid him $100 quite recently, leaving $1,500 still to be 
paid. We can save an interest charge of $90 a year by getting this debt 
out of the way. 

One comrade accompanied a contribution by a rather gloomy letter 
to the effect that he did not want to contribute to a house that was "al- 
ways in hot water." But the company got itself out of the "hot water" 
some time ago. Its solvency does not depend at all upon the raising 
of this debt fund. We can if necessary pay off every dollar of the debt 
in time* bg. using v f or this purpose all the money that comes in from the 
sale of stock, and all the profit from the sale of books, instead of using 
the money to publish *he Review and to make plates of new books. 

The question is whether the stockholders prefer this -plan rather than 
raising the debt now so that the money that comes in hereafter can be 
used to enlarge the company's work. Those whose names appear in the 
list prefer to raise the debt now. How do the others feel about it? 

In the June Review, the offer of Charles H. Kerr to duplicate the 
contributions of other stockholders was limited to the month of June. 
He has however concluded to extend the offer to the end of 1905, so as 
to get the debt out of the way once for all. It will not be a hard thing 
to do if all who can will help. 

Our co-operative publishing house is no longer a mere experiment 
The early stockholders put in their money upon what was then at least 
an even chance of seeing it lost without any results being accomplished. 
Still, they took the chance, and they have the satisfaction of being joint 
owners in the largest and most successful socialist book publishing house 
in the United States, if not in the world. 

This simply means that in our co-operative organization we have hit 
on the right plan. We have an efficient and economical management com- 
bined with democratic control. Nine-tenths of the stock is held in single 
shares of ten dollars each. It only remains to pay off what is left of the 
debt, and we shall have a solidly established publishing house that will be 
in no way dependent on the life of one individual, but will continue to" 
circulate the literature of socialism until the time comes to turn over its 
assets to the co-operative commonwealth. 

If you are not already a stockholder, you can help by subscribing 
for a share. If you are a stockholder you can help by contributing your 
fair proportion toward paying off the debt. 
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THE convention which met at Brand's hall, Chicago, from 
June 27th to July 8th, in spite of all the denunciations of 
the opponents and the strictures of critics, in my opinion 
marks a decisive turning point in American working class history. 
It means the formation of a nucleus of those who are determined 
that organizations of the working class shall reflect the indus- 
trial facts. It marks the beginning of the end of Civic Federa- 
tionism and craft war in the American labor movement. 

No attempt will be made to give a detailed account of the 
debates and general proceedings. These have already been pub- 
lished from various points of views and with varying accuracy 
in numerous socialist papers. 

The signers of the original call for the convention were con- 
fronted by a dilemma from which it can not be said they were 
wholly successful in extricating themselves. They desired to 
bring together for conference all those who were ready to adopt 
the principle of industrial unionism. It was recognized that very 
many individuals connected with the old trade unions were incap- 
able of bringing the unions along with them. Even those unions 
which were most favorable to the organization did not wish to 
take a leap in the dark into an organization which did not yet 
exist. Therefore the call was so worded as to permit of individual 
delegates. 

The proceedings of the convention showed this to have been 
a mistake. It was taken advantage of to create paper organizations 
and to admit all sorts of persons representing nothing on earth 
but themselves. Many of these were diligent workers with the 
weapon with which we have Biblical authority that Sampson cre- 
ated so much slaughter among the Philistines. As a result there 
was much ground for calling the first few days of the cession a 
talkfest. However, this time was not really wasted. The talk 
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gave an opportunity not only to blow off steam and thus relieve 
the pressure during the rest of the convention, but it also placed 
many individuals on record in such a way that the bona fide trade 
unionists who did the actual work of the convention, and by 
whom it will be conducted in the future, were enabled to deter- 
mine the real value of this class. 

MAKE UP OF CONVENTION. 

The convention was made up of seventy delegates repre- 
senting 51430 men ready to be installed in the new organization. 
In addition there were 72 delegates representing 91,500 men, who, 
while sympathizing with the new organization did not have author- 
ity to install, and 61 individual delegates. 'While all of these will 
not join the new organization in the immediate future yet a large 
percentage of them will and the absence of those who will not 
join has already been offset by the adherence of organizations 
which were not represented at the convention. It is a very low 
^ estimate of the .strength oi the new organization to expect that 
within six months it will have one hundred thousand members. 

In spite of all the reports that have been sent out the 
gathering was far more harmonious than any socialist or trade 
union convention that has been held in recent years. There were 
plenty of oratorical fire works, some rather disgusting personalities 
from a few individuals who have become notorious for their rec- 
ords along these lines, but all of these things were confined to 
the little group of jaw smiths described above. Men who really 
represented anything and who really will do the work in the 
union, as they did in the convention were far more harmonious 
than might have been expected when it is remembered that thev 
were called together to formulate new principles of organization. 
The only line of cleavage between bodies representing any 
strength was over the method of organization. Even here the 
difficulty was much less fundamental than the heat of debate 
would indicate. 

The constitution committee brought in a report arbitrarily 
dividing the industrial field into thirteen departments. Delegate 
David C. Coates sought to amend this so that each industry would 
form a union on an equality with every other union. As 
might have been expected both sides were inclined to exaggerate 
their own position and sometimes it appeared as if the Coate's 
amendment was seeking to restore trade rather than industrial 
autonomy. The matter was finally settled by the adoption of a 
compromise in the form of an amendment to the original report 
reading as follows : 

"The International and National Industrial Unions shall 
have complete industrial autonomy in their respective international 
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affairs, provided the executive board shall have power to control 
these industrial unions, in matters concerning the interest of the 
general welfare." Before th^ vote was taken on this amendment 
Chairman Haywood gave it as his opinion that this meant that 
charters for each industrial union would be given directly by 
the general executive board. None of the members of the con- 
stitution committee who were present objected to this intrepre- 
tation. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

Invitations had been sent by the secretary of the parliamen- 
tary committee to the various European countries asking for their 
co-operation. Since there has been some misrepresentation con- 
cerning the replies received we include translations of the principal 
portions of the replies from Germany and France. 

The German letter was as follows: 

"After mature consideration the commission has concluded to 
refrain from sending fraternal delegates to this congress, although 
they fervently hope that a better connection may be created between 
American and German unions than has hitherto existed. The 
reason we do not send delegates to the Congress is, not that we 
do not sympathize with the movement in America, but we do 
not think it advisable to enter actively into the fermenting process 
(gahriingsprocess) through which the union movement of 
America is now passing. The sending of delegates to your Con- 
gress would amount to active participation, since these delegates 
would not only be expected to represent the German unions in 
Chicago, but they would also be in duty bound to give the benefit 
of their experience and thus participate in the construction, of a 
new organization. The central administration of the German 
unions has always held to the principle that it is not advisable 
to interfere in the development of a movement of any country 
from outside, since this development must proceed unhindered by 
outside interference. So we consider that the time has not yet 
come for us to send delegates to our comrades in America. But 
we hope that there may soon be a purification (klarung) in the 
American union movement and that an organization may appear 
that will correspond to modern ideas. As to whether this organi- 
zation will evolve from those existing or will be a new creation 
we will not attempt to judge. At any rate we shall strictly keep 
from any external influence. We beg the comrades to consider 
these reasons for not sending a delegation and to assure them 
that we are in full sympathy with the struggle of the laborers 
of America for emancipation. I would request further that you 
send me some of the plans of organization, in German, since some 
of our unions have expressed a desire to receive these plans. In 
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the hope that we may soon see complete fraternal co-operation 
with the organization work of your country, I am, 

Yours fraternally, C. Legien." 

The French comrades wrote as follows : 

"Although we are not able to participate directly in this 
union movement we are in full sympathy with you and we hope 
that your consolidated method of uniting the workers may develop 
your movement on a solid economic and social foundation and 
never deviate from the platform of the class struggle, a platform 
that is the reason for existence of union organizations, having 
for its aim the actual betterment of the conditions of the workers 
and also the disappearance of the capitalist class in order to bring 
about the complete emancipation of the working class. 

Yours fraternally, E. Pouget." 

OUTLOOK FOR NEW MOVEMENT. 

What then, does this organization present that is new and 
better than what has' previously existed in the industrial field. 
Even its enemtes must admit that it has been successful in devis- 
ing a plan of organization that provides for democratic manage- 
ment and control without in any way restricting effective cen- 
tralized administration. The election of the General Executive 
Board by each Department separately will make impossible any 
such ring rule as now prevails in the A. F. of L., as it is incon- 
ceivable that a central machine could control as many separate 
electorates, or even a majority of them, and this granting that 
there would be any object in organizing a ring to capture a body 
so thoroughly subject to the control of the rank and file. 

But the most distinctive feature of this organization, even 
more important than the "Industrial" form from which it takes 
its name, is that it is organized in accordance with, and for the 
definite purpose of waging the class struggle. This does not 
mean, as some critics would have us believe, that the delegates to 
that convention did not know that whenever and wherever man 
met master in conflict over the conditions of the wage-bargain, 
that the class-struggle was present. But with the unions affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. the class struggle has been waged in 
spite of the form of organization, and only because that struggle, 
like the air around them, was a part of their environment and 
could not be avoided. Nominally they shut their eyes to its exist- 
ence and at Civic Federation banquets and mutual admiration 
conferences prated of the unity of interests between the master 
and the wage-slave. It is probably true that the first man that 
asked his boss for more wages was engaged in the class-struggle, 
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in the same way that it is also true (at least physicists assure us 
of the fact) that every time a handful of dirt is moved the most 
distant stars swerve in their courses to readjust the balance of 
the material universe. But we are not dealing with metaphysical 
gymnastics. When we speak of a labor organization being 
founded upon the class-struggle we mean that those who formu- 
late its principles and direct its policies are consciously so doing, 
and that the organization which they are directing and of which 
they are a part does not claim to be able to ignore that struggle. 

The subject of the industrial form of organization has been 
so frequently discussed in these columns and in the labor press in 
general as to need no further elaboration. There seems to be an 
almost universal agreement, among socialists at least, that indus- 
trial organization is desirable, and that it is the future form under 
which labor must unite on the economic field. But, but, but — we 
are told, with all sorts of variations, the A. F. of L. is going to 
be transformed into an industrial organization within a few years. 
It is going to endorse socialism and then you will have received 
all that you want without any fuss or disturbance. You will have 
made an omelet without injuring the eggs. First, last, foremost 
and hindmost, this is the sum, substance, shell and kernel of all 
that has appeared in the Socialist Party press in opposition to the 
formation of this new industrial union. To be sure this has been 
concealed under considerable personal abuse, some shallow ridi- 
cule, a good deal of ignorance as to what has really been done by 
those concerned in the new movement, and a -little, just a very 
little, ( ?) downright lying about the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. Let us then see what there is in this argument. What 
signs are there that the A. F. of L. is moving towards industrial- 
ism ? Let us have some definite evidence. It will not do to point 
to the U. M. W. or the Brewers that have succeeded by virtue 
of pure brute strength in swallowing all allied crafts, for neither 
of these unions look with any great favor upon the A. F. of L. 
or consider that it has in any way helped them in securing what 
industrial features they now possess. But such a swallowing pro- 
cess as the carpenters are anxious to practice on the wood- workers 
is not a step toward industrialism. Industrialism is not "benevo- 
lent assimilation" of the weaker by the stronger unions, but im- 
plies the cooperative interdependent organization of all crafts 
in one unified body, yet with equal protection for all trades. 

But we are told of the marvelous progress that*is being made 
toward bringing the A. F. of L. to socialism. I would be the 
last to deny that the "boring-from-within" tactics have not edu- 
cated a vast number of the rank and file to the truths of socialism. 
I have seen too much of this to be blind to its existence. Nor 
would I want to see such work hindered for one moment. But 
the A. F. of L. is something almost wholly distinct from the 
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rank and file of the membership. Indeed it is practically outside 
their control, and the general effect of educating any man to 
socialism has been to educate him out of the A. F. of L., that is 
out of the official Gompers machine. So far as that machine is 
concerned, no one dare deny that it is further from Socialism 
than at any time in its existence. At one time it was rather in- 
clined to play with socialist phrases. Today, under the inspira- 
tion of scab banquets and Civic Federation oratory it declares 
open war on socialism. 

Furthermore I believe it to be a fact of such general validity 
as to be ^almost a law of social evolution that no voluntary asso- 
ciation, having as changeable a social base as the modern trade- 
union can be altered in any essential manner without complete 
disruption. I have given considerable investigation to this par- 
ticular point and have searched quite closely in the history of 
organizations and I have yet to find an instance where an organi- 
zation was "captured" and effectively utilized for a different 
purpose than that which brought it together. I know that this 
is contrary to all popular ideas on the subject, but I believe that, 
as is frequently the case, the popular opinion is wrong. Certainly 
there is no instance of such a fundamental change in a militant 
fighting organization as that which would be implied in changing 
the A. F. of L. to the industrial form. Whoever, therefore, advo- 
cates such a change from within the A. F. of L. is pursuing a 
course which will certainly end in the destruction of that organi- 
zation. It has been to no small degree .due to such work that 
there is now a large body of men ready to leave the A. F. of L, 
and unite with the Industrial Workers of the World. 

Different stages in industrial evolution in America have pro- 
duced different forms of labor organizations. The National La- 
bor Union, the Knights of Labor and the American Federation 
of Labor were each suited to the stage in which they appeared. 
Today when competition has given way to monopoly, when the 
trust has superseded the corporation, when Citizens' Alliances and 
Employers' Associations have united previously competing pur- 
chasers of labor power, and when the personal relation of em- 
ployer and employe has been supplanted by the carefully planned, 
and cold-blooded, merciless class-war, the A. F. of L. is as hope- 
lessly out of date as the stage-coach and the flint-lock musket. 

Finally, the A. F. of L. has not only proved itself incapable 
of effectively fighting the battle of those who are included within 
its ranks, it has also shown that its organizing ability is inade- 
quate, or its principles too unattractive, or its benefits too uncer- 
tain to enable it to reach whole armies of the working class who 
are in need of, and who are ready for organization. More sig- 
nificant still the A. F. of L. and its constituent unions close 
their door to large bodies of workers whose organization is 
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demanded, not only in their own interest, but as a part of the 
whole great working-class phalanx. From all these sources the 
new union, can, and will, recruit its forces. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

The constitution as adopted lays the foundation for a strong, 
effective, compact fighting organization. It is too long to be given 
in full here, and much of it concerns matters of detail that are 
common to all organizations. Moreover a copy of it can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Secretary-Treasurer, Comrade William 
E. Trautman, 148 W. Madison St., Chicago, 111. The following 
summarizes its principal features and includes all that are peculiar 
to it. 

The first article provides for the division of the field into 
thirteen "International Industrial Departments,", with the amend- 
ment given elsewhere in this article. It also provides for the 
internal organization of these departments and for other general 
bodies. The second article provides for the election of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer by referendum of the entire mem- 
bership from the three who shall be nominated for each of these 
offices by the general convention. This section also provides for 
the General Executive Board, the real governing power of the 
organization, next to the general membership, and defines its 
powers and duties. This board is to be composed of one member 
from each of the industrial departments. This board has general 
supervision of all matters, such as agreements between unions 
and employers, levying of special assessments, control of the 
official organ, and the calling out of any organizations aside 
from those directly involved in the original struggle. 

The articles dealing with finances are as follows : 

ARTICLE III. 

"Section 1. The Revenue of the Organization shall be de- 
rived as follows: Charter fees for International Industrial De- 
partments shall be $25.00. Charter fees for District Councils 
and Local Unions shall be $10.00. 

Sec. 2, International Industrial Departments shall pay as 
general dues into the treasury of the Industrial Workers of the 
World the rate of 8 1-3 cents per month per member; Industrial 
Councils shall pay a flat rate of $1.00 per month for the Organi- 
zation; Local Unions shall pay 25 cents per member per month, . 
together with such assessments as may be levied, as provided for 
in Art. II, Sec. 4. 

Sec. 3. Individual Industrial members may be admitted to 
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membership-at-large in the Organization as provided for in Art. 
I, Sec. 2 (d), on payment of $2.00 initiation fee and 50 cents per 
month dues, together with such assessments as may be levied by 
the General Executive Board as provided for in Art. II, Sec. 4, 
all of which shall be paid to the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
provided Members-at-large shall remain such so long as they are 
outside the jurisdiction of a Local Union subordinate to the Gen- 
eral Organization; but on moving within the jurisdiction of a 
Local Union of the Industrial Workers of the World, or any of its 
subordinate organizations, they shall transfer their membership 
from the union-at-large to the Local Union in whose jurisdiction 
they are employed. . 

The initiation fee for members of Local Unions, as provided 
for in Art. I, Sec. 2 (c) and Art. II, Sec. 5, shall be $2.00. The 
monthly dues shall be 50 cents per month, together with such as- 
sessments as may be levied as provided for in Art. II, Sec. 5, pro- 
vided no part of the initiation fee or dues above mentioned shall 
be used as a sick or death benefit, but shall be held in the treasury 
as a general fund to defray the legitimate expenses of the Union. 

All International Industrial Unions, subordinate to the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, shall charge for initiation fee in their 
respective Unions not less than $1.50 nor more than $5.00, as in 
their judgment the conditions will justify. 

All International Industrial Departments, subordinate to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, shall collect from the member- 
ship of their organization a per capita tax at the rate of 25 cents 
per member per month, provided that no part of the above men- 
tioned monies shall be used for sick, accident or death fund, but 
shall be held in the treasury of International Industrial Depart- 
ments for the purpose of paying the legitimate expenses of main- 
taining the organizations. 

ARTICLE IV. 
DEFENSE FUND AND HOW MAINTAINED. 

Section 1. The dues received by the General Organization 
shall be divided as follows: 2 1-3 cents of the 8 1-3 cents per 
month per member received from International Industrial Depart- 
ments shall be placed into a defense fund, the remaining 6 cents 
to be placed into the general fund. 

Sec. 2. Five cents of the 25 cents per member per month 
received from Local Unions paying directly to headquarters will 
be placed into the defense fund, the balance to be placed into the 
•general fund. 

Sec. 3. Individual members receiving membership cards 
direct from the General Organization shall pay to headquarters 
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50 cents per month, all of which is to be placed into the defense 
fund. 

PAYMENT FROM DEFENSE FUND. 

Section 1. Whenever a strike has been duly and legally 
entered upon, in accordance with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution, the General Executive Board shall have power to order 
payments from the defense fund, for the purpose of conducting 
the same and supporting those involved, until such strike has been 
duly and legally declared off by the General Executive Board; 
but no payments shall be made from the defense fund as donations 
or contributions, or for any other purpose, except to conduct 
strikes or lockouts and pay benefits in cases where strikes or lock- 
outs have been duly and legally approved by the General Execu- 
tive Board. 

. Sec. 2. Strike Pay and Rates Of. — Strike pay shall not be 
allowed to strikers until they have, in each separate case, been 
out on a legalized strike, or are being locked out, for a period 
exceeding seven (7) consecutive days and the strike allowance 
after seven consecutive days shall be stipulated and regulated by 
the General Executive Board and shall be paid only to those who 
were actually working when the strike or lockout began and who 
were called out, or their lockout caused by such procedures as are 
in conformity with the provisions of this Constitution ; providing, 
however, that the General Executive Board may make provisions 
for those who were not working at the time when the conflict 
started. This authority may be used to a very limited extent in 
extraordinary cases only. 

Sec. 3. Unions — When Suspended. — All Industrial Depart- 
ments, Local Unions and individual members of the Industrial 
Workers of the Wbrld that are in arrears for dues and assess- 
ments for sixty (60) days, counting from the last day of the 
month for which reports and remittances are due, shall not be 
considered in good standing and shall not be entitled to any of 
the benefits or payments from any funds of this Organization." 

The sixth article provides for the basis of representation at 
the annual convention as follows: 

ARTICLE VI. 
CONVENTION. 

" Section 1. The Annual Convention of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World shall be held on the first Monday in May of each 
year at such place as may be determined by previous convention. 

Sec. 2. Delegates to the Annual Convention shall be as here- 
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inafter provided for. The General President, the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and other members of the General Executive 
Board shall be delegates-at-large with one vote each, but shall 
not be accredited delegates nor carry the vote of any union or 
organization. 

Sec. 3. Industrial Departments shall have one delegate for 
the first 4,000, or less, of its members; for more than 4,000 and 
up to 7,000 members they shall have two delegates ; for more than 
7,000 and less than 20,000 members they shall have three dele- 
gates ; for more than 20,000 and less than 40,000 members they 
shall have four delegates ; for more than 40,000 members and less 
than 80,000 members they shall have five delegates; for more 
than 80,000 and less than 160,000 members they shall have six 
delegates, and for more than 160,000 members they shall have 
seven delegates. 

Sec. 4. Local Unions, chartered directly by the Industrial 
Workers of the World, shall have one delegate for 200 members, 
or less, and 1 one additional delegate for each additional 200, or 
major fraction thereof. 

Sec. 5. When two or more delegates are representing any 
Local Union, or International Industrial Union or Industrial De- 
partment in the Convention, the vote of their respective organiza- 
tion shall be equally divided between such delegates. 

Sec. 6. Representation in the Convention shall be based on 
the National Dues paid to the General Organization for the last 
six months of each fiscal year and each union and organization 
entitled to representation in the Convention shall be entitled to 
one vote for its first fifty (50) of its members and one additional 
vote for each additional fifty (50) of its members, or major frac- 
tion thereof. 

This plan, while granting added power to the larger unions 
in proportion to their numbers, yet so modifies this as to prevent 
any single organization from ruling the entire convention as does 
the U. 'M. W. in the A. F. of L. conventions at the present time." 

Other miscellaneous provisions of considerable importance 
are as follows : 

"Sec. 10. There must be a Universal Label for the entire 
Organization. All unions, departments and individual members 
must procure supplies, such as membership books, official buttons, 
labels, badges and stamps from the General Secretary-Treasurer, 
all of which shall be of uniform design. 

Sec. 11. There shall be a free interchange of cards between 
all organizations subordinate to the Industrial Workers of the 
World and any Local Union, or International Industrial Union, 
or Industrial Department shall accept, in lieu of initiation fee, the 
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paid-up membership card of any recognized labor union or organi- 
zation. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Section i. The General Executive Board, or not less than 
ten (10) locals in at least three (3) industries, may initiate a ref- 
erendum on any subject to be submitted to the Convention. 

Sec. 2. A majority vote cast shall rule in the General Or- 
ganization and its subordinate parts, except as otherwise provided 
for in this Constitution. 

Sec. 3. None but actual wage workers shall be admitted as 
members-at-large. 

Sec. 4. So soon as there are ten ( 10) Local Unions with not 
less than 3,000 members in any one industry, the General Execu- 
tive Board shall immediately proceed to call a Convention of that 
industry and proceed to organize them as an International Indus- 
trial Department of the Industrial Workers of the World. 

INCIDENTS OF THE CONVENTION. 

Just a few general observations on the work of the conven- 
tion. In the first place as to the part played by De Leon and 
his followers. So far as the "talkfest" stage of proceedings was 
concerned his crowd had a decided advantage. There were about 
thirty of his followers from organizations whose total membership 
even on paper would not exceed two thousand. The western 
delegates were inclined to look upon the trouble between the S* 
L. P. and the S. P. as partaking largely of a personal quarrel. 
They were not familiar with the years of falsification, intrigue 
and general crookedness that had marked the career of De Leon, 
therefore they could not understand why, when De Leon was 
ready to promise to cease fighting that the S. P. men should not 
be "equally generous. ,, As the convention progressed, however, 
and his true character became apparent there was a revulsion of 
feeling which showed itself in the vote on the executive com- 
mittee. 

A word of personal explanation may also be worth while, with 
regard to the notorious "Lawyer incident," especially as the truth 
concerning the matter has not yet appeared in any publication. 

Comrade Boudin, the well known contributor to the columns 
of the Review had spoken to me about sending in his credentials 
as delegate. I told him that if objection was made on the ground 
of being a lawyer that I should not attempt to defend him, much 
as I liked him personally and thoroughly as I recognized his abil- 
ity. However, I was scarcely prepared for the sort of fight the 
DeLeonites put up. They saw an opportunity in the attempt to 
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seat a lawyer to play the "holier than thou" act for all it was 
worth, and proceeded to express their horrible detestation at the 
very idea of seating a lawyer. When several speeches of this 
kind had been made I arose and spoke about as follows : 

"I want to show the convention something of the honesty 
and sincerity of those who are now raving about lawyers by 
informing them that the only organization on the floor of this 
hall that admits lawyers to its membership is the S. T. & L. A. 
and that the very individual whom they are now fighting was not 
only a member of their organization, but was for one year a 
member of their national executive committee. However, I agree 
with the general principle that this organization should not accept 
lawyers to membership, and shall so vote." 

I therefore voted against the seating of Comrade Boudin, 
and DeLeon's statement which was followed by several of the 
S. P. papers that I sought to have a lawyer seated is simply a 
falsification. 

Many socialist papers have attempted to show that the con- 
vention was captured by De Leon. I do not care to enter into the 
merits and demerits of De Leon's activity in the convention, but 
the fact is there was but one test of the strength which he actually 
controlled and that was in the election of the two members at 
large for the temporary executive board. De Leon seconded the 
nomination of Thomas C. Powers and his supporters made special 
pleas for his election. 'When the votes were counted, however, 
they stood as follows. Each delegate voted for two and the two 
highest being elected : 

John RiordSan 40,446 

F. W. Cronin 33,554 

Pat O'Neill 8,278 

Powers 7> l %9 

We would also refer our readers to the communication by 
Comrade Debs which appears elsewhere in this number for further 
information on this and other points concerning which there has 
been considerable reckless talk. 

There* has been much discussion about what attitude the 
Socialist Party should take towards this new organization. I 
can not see that it is called upon to act officially in any manner' 
whatever. While nearly every official of the new organization 
is a member of the Socialist Party not one of them, so far as 
I have been able to discover, wishes to involve the party in any 
way. If, however, those editors of socialist papers and officials 
of the Socialist Party who have organized unions for the purpose 
of getting themselves elected to national conventions and posing 
as trades union leaders, insist on waging a fierce war against the 
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new organization and everybody connected with it; if an attempt 
is made to draw up a black list of speakers and place every one 
on it who does not subscribe to the A. F. of L. catechism, then 
it is easy to see that there will be trouble ahead. The men con- 
nected with the industrial union movement have taken every pre- 
caution to avoid involving the party and if trouble comes it will 
be because of those who are so anxious to gain the favor of the 
A. F. of L. officials that they must heap their abuse on every 
one who does not kow-tow to their pure and simple god. 

A. M. Simons. 
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Why I am Content in Journalism* 

HAVING been both a minister and a socialist lecturer, I am 
now primarily a journalist, writing editorials for a daily 
paper of large circulation, and am quite content in the 
metamorphosis. This willingness to give up the ministry for 
whidi, even as a child I felt an impelling passion, and to lay aside, 
temporarily, a work which still appeals to me as the best the world 
offers, rests upon principles which seem to me important and 
interesting. The fact of the change depends on prosaic necessity, 
no doubt; contented acquiescence therein involves for me con- 
victions born of slow processes, but now most inspiring. 

* I was ordained in 1899, after a university course in which 
philosophy, history and sociology took the place of theological 
studies. My interest in economic and social problems had been 
keen from childhood, but my religious interest was always in the 
ascendancy, so that, although a woman, I cannot remember when 
I did not expect to preach. It may be of interest to remark in 
passing, that this desire and purpose never received the slightest 
discouragement but was always accepted by relations, friends and 
teachers as quite a matter of course. The same experience met 
me after graduation, and I began and continued my ministry 
without meeting any obstacles because of sex. As good or bet- 
ter openings came to me always as came to young men of like 
experience. In the second year of my ministry, I was called to a 
pulpit in a 'Western city of about 75,000 people. Here the first 
outcropping of industrial issues met me. A street car strike 
occurred, and with the audacity of youth I opened fire on the 
question, preaching on the necessity of labor organization and 
strikes, at the height of the local excitement. A few of the mem- 
bers gave up attendance at church, but, as a whole, the member- 
ship and officials were patient and tolerant. Afterward, although 
my interest in industrial questions was always apparent and my 

♦The above article was sent to The Independent in response to an 
invitation to ministers to explain their position toward social and economic 
subjects. The editor declined it because it arived "too late." It is note- 
worthy in connection with this symposium that the editor remarks that, 
while they expected the discussion to cover the entire field of economic 
subjects and their relation to the ministry they found that all the articles 
dealt with the relation of Christianity to socialism. To the socialists this 
simply affords one more illustration of the fact that socialism really occupies 
the entire field and is the only movement really offering any "problem" 
in relation to capitalism or any of its phases. 
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views pronounced on the radical side of all issues as they then 
arose no crisis in my relations with my congregation came. Pos- 
sibly, had no other elements entered to interfere with denomina- 
tional free sailing, I might to this day have been contentedly min- 
istering to some congregation, keeping my views all unconsciously 
within the limits which would have been tolerated as a harm- 
less fad. 

Fortunately a break came with my denomination on grounds 
neither theological nor industrial, and for eight years I continued 
my preaching as an independent minister, with unquestioned suc- 
cess in winning audiences, inspiring community activities and 
public recognition, but with not enough of pecuniary support to 
place any serious temptation in the way of free conviction and 
expression. 

For I must confess that a close observation of ministerial 
human nature, as well as that in educational, political and jour- 
nalistic atmospheres, has forcibly confirmed my socialist theory 
that with individuals, as with society, the psychological makeup 
is a close reflex of the underlying material interest, and . I would 
not venture to assume positively that I would have been among 
the rare exceptions to this rule. As it was, few of the subtle 
chains which, unconsciously to their victims, bind public teachers, 
hindered the growth of an intense enthusiasm for industrial 
reforms. From the time of the Bellamy days, I called myself a 
Socialist, lecturing frequently on the subject as I then viewed it, 
but believing that reform, after the manner of Bryanism, was 
the necessary preparatory "evolution." 

In 1900 I chanced to live in a state in which the most ad- 
vanced reform movement was in official control. Several laws 
representing high water mark in progressive political measures 
were carried by the legislature and the "step at a time" process 
toward socialism seemed well under way. About this time I fre- 
quently gave an address at socialist meetings, trying to convince 
them how foolish they were to refuse their assistance to the fine 
reforms that were being gained. These suggestions were met in 
the discussions by the socialist theory that working class figs 
never grew on the thistles of Capitalist class rule, and events 
proved only too clearly the truth of their position. By a succes- 
sion of delays, court decisions, corrupt elections and the most 
daring capitalistic lawlessness every vestige of these justly her- 
alded reforms have been either swept away or made ineffective 
by the manner of their final application. 

In an early stage of this process, I became convinced that the 
strictly Marxian Socialists were right and have since regarded 
nothing as fundamentally important but such illumination of eco- 
nomic laws as should teach co-operation with the forces pushing 
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toward an industry, uncursed by economic class divisions and 
unclogged by rent, interest and profit. 

I gave up all attempts to preach to congregations from which 
no united economic effort could be expected, and for several years 
gave all my time to teaching Socialism in classes, lectures and 
party organization. 

Although my religious interest had not ebbed and although 
the preacher's yearning to arouse spiritual fervor in dormant 
natures was as strong as ever, this socialist activity more than sat- 
isfied. My religious convictions were born of an ardent accept- 
ance of scientific philosophy as voiced by Spencer, Huxley and 
Tyndall, and as interpreted by John Fiske, E. P. Powell and the 
more radical religious teachers of the day. My college course in 
metaphysics had left me somewhat supercilious regarding these 
men as philosophers, but the practical requirements of a rational 
religious ministry led me to a grateful appreciation of the cosmic 
truths these thinkers made real. 

Into the sense of that "God of things as they are," thus 
gained, the socialism of Karl Marx fitted with an intellectual and 
spiritual completeness exultantly satisfying. The chief work of 
Spencer, Darwin and Marx was done in the same decade. They 
all breathe the same reverence for facts, the same sense of imma- 
nent and omnipotent law, the same awe-inspiring consciousness 
of organic unity. As Spencer swung full circle in the prophetic 
outline of universal law, as Darwin faithfully, slowly worked out 
that law in its biological minuteness, so Karl Marx discovered 
the same law in the complexities of sociology and its foundation 
science, economics. 

Humanity and all nature vibrated with a divine significance 
for me because of the cosmic message of evolutionary law, even 
before I knew of Marx's gospel. This attitude made most wel- 
come my largely Utopian conception of earlier Socialism. It 
required faith for its acceptance; but some goal, free from the 
tragedies and the dwarfings of society as I saw it, seemed a nec- 
essary postulate if the universal development were not to be 
proven a farce. Scientific Socialism changed this faith and hope 
into confident assurance based on laws indisputable and univer- 
sally operative, and added inexpressible dignity and beauty to the 
cosmic order. 

In ordinary economic instruction, the impression is given that 
the theory of value is the Alpha and Omega of Karl Marx's phi- 
losophy. On the contrary, this is but one phase of an inclusive 
teaching. The theory of value involves surplus values and the 
divergent interests of employer and employed. Surplus value, 
or profits, involves world markets, over-production, panics and 
the final, inevitable stoppage of capitalistic production. 

The divergent interests of the two factors in productive in- 
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dustry, illustrate the law of social evolution as a series of class 
struggles, and yields the great class struggle of the present, by 
means of which the world's workers will be educated to the task 
of carrying the evolution in industry from its present status as 
collective production for private profit, into collective production 
for social need. 

It is impossible to convey briefly any conception of the syn- 
thesis the Socialist doctrine reveals between the great facts and 
laws it discusses under the phrases "industrial evolution," "class 
consciousness," "class struggle" and "material interests." Suf- 
fice it to say that they constitute a whole which appealed to me as 
the very life of an immanent God revealing Himself and fulfilling 
before our eyes and in our hearts the transfiguring processes of 
evolutionary beatitude. 

To feel oneself a part of labor's world-wide solidarity, was 
to be a conscious part of the divine dynamics by which the inher- 
ent potency of unity, good will and opportunity for all were to be 
realized at last among men. 

With feelings and convictions such as these increasing daily 
as further study, observation of events and association with com- 
rade.^ enlarged my comprehension of the Socialist viewpoint, how 
doe9 it happen that I am content to be out of the active propa- 
ganda? I still speak frequently for the "Local" of which I am 
a member. I still help as I can, financially, to keep other workers 
in the field. I write when I can for the Socialist press. But my 
bread and butter comes from another source and by far the major 
part of my energy must be given to using my pen upon matters 
which seem to me of decidedly secondary importance. The rea- 
son why I am content in this situation is rooted in the Socialist 
outlook. Sacrifice and martyrdom is not encouraged among us. 
Socialism must come primarily through economic necessity on the 
one hand and the intelligent self-interest of the working class on 
the other. To be normal, propaganda must be a part of these 
movements. Economic conditions turn adrift many wage slaves, 
both "intellectuals" and black-listed manual laborers. These are 
the natural material out of which Socialist agitators are produced. 
If they teach a clear brand of Socialism, and teach it effectively, 
so that it is easy to support them, they are welcomed to the ranks 
of Socialist workers. If their Socialism is hazy, "half-baked" or 
idealistic, the fact that they have made sacrifices for the cause, 
however heroic and honorable such sacrifice may have been, counts 
very little, so far as smoothing the path for Socialist propaganda 
is concerned. On the other hand no one is encouraged to give up 
a feasible livelihood for the work. There are more fine lecturers 
and organizers in the field than the movement can well support, 
and whoever can win or retain a "job" not utterly treasonous to 
the cause, is encouraged to do so. 
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It is not as if we believed that agitation was the primary 
causal agency for the approaching revolution. Economic forces 
must and will lead, and the human energy most directly part and 
parcel of these forces is that most to be depended upon. There- 
fore the propagandist who is forced into the movement by eco- 
nomic necessity as well as convictions, is an especially fitting in- 
strument for the interpretation of conditions. 

This sense of society as a process and organic movement is 
the key to most socialist ideas and especially discourages any arti- 
ficial, inordinate individual efforts. Not only did this view cause 
me to welcome an offer to become editorial writer on a large daily 
paper, but it makes me appreciative of that work in its opportuni- 
ties, even though direct political Socialism is tabooed. The jour- 
nal for which I write is an exponent of radical Democracy with 
strong Public Ownership leanings. I can arraign existing condi- 
tions to almost any extent and urge "public ownership of public 
utilities," to any limit, even mildly suggesting public ownership 
of the Trusts. But, strange as it may seem, to those who regard 
these things as the essence of Socialism, these are not opportuni- 
ties that I especially value. To arraign existing evils without 
pointing out the principles at fault and the remedy therefor; to 
help enlarge public capitalism from which the laborer will receive 
no appreciable benefit— these things do not appeal to the Socialist. 
Nothing is a part of his distinctive work but such efforts as have 
directly in view the employment of the last man and the elimina- 
tion of all exploitation from his labor product. 

No "reform" efforts can do either of these things, hence 
reform work will forever leave a wretched army of the unem- 
ployed and the terrible maladjustment of the surplus product. 
Only the complete cessation of rent, interest and profit (labor's 
surplus product) will solve the problem of the downmost man 
or the problem of world-production without panic and chaos. 

Nevertheless, ceaseless arraignment may stimulate some per- 
sons to think out or to search out their own solutions, especially 
if the finger is placed discriminatingly as near the actual sore as 
possible ; and) Public Ownership is so entirely the common sense 
procedure of even a capitalistic civic order, that I find it easy and 
not distasteful to urge it in season and out, but never, for a mo- 
ment, conveying the impression (if I can help it) that it will solve 
any important economic problem. I especially relish writing edi- 
torials showing (to timid readers) how far removed is public 
ownership of public utilities from Socialism — something I can do 
with all my heart and bring out some important truths in the 
process. 

Fortunately my socialism was notorious before I was given 
my present position and I am not expected to write in opposition 
to my convictions. During a campaign I revel in attacks upon 
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the Republican party and principles, while leaving to others all 
boosting for the party of the, paper's allegiance. The blue pencil 
of the managing editor is always alert for my documents, but it 
is not often used now that I have learned where to draw the line. 

The opportunities I value most are in two directions, ethical 
and sociological. The "leader" on Sunday is always a sermon 
as "preachy" as I can make it and as permeated as I choose with 
whatever spiritual and intellectual message I have to give. This 
supplies the old pulpit opportunity, only with a congregation that 
a circulation of nearly 100,000 gives, instead of a few hundred 
physical hearers. There was a time when this would have seemed 
inexpressibly gratifying; I should have felt that I was using the 
fulcrum which would move the world. To-day I know that this 
is not the case. Moral ideals and spiritual uplifts are blessed 
luxuries for such as may give them room and in some measure 
realize them in their lives, but they put no bread in hungry 
mouths ; they soften scarcely a whit the cruel grip of the system 
upon capitalist hearts ; they make little appeal to the millions over- 
worked and exhausted; they can only in rare cases free the 
dependent wage slave from servility and the many pits of mental, 
moral and physical prostitution in which thousands upon thou- 
sands are engulfed. "When men are better, systems will im- 
prove." If I still believed this, I should exult in my pulpit of 
printer's ink. But on the contrary and to my even greater satis- 
faction, I now see that economic conditions must be the source of 
the general moral uplift rather than the feeble sermonizing of 
individuals. 

The God of this old world is bringing to pass mighty culmina- 
tions by world-wide processes. Socialism is coming, not because 
men are to become so in love with brotherhood that they will 
demand a Utopian readjustment, but because the good old laws of 
self-preservation and the struggle for existence are creating a new 
social order as they have heretofore brought about new biological 
species, industrial systems and political epochs. The intelligent 
self-interest of capitalism has brought world production and a 
world market, an educated proletariat and an industrial organiza- 
tion ready for collective operation. It will soon bring about, 
also, the clogged, over-supplied world market, which is the logi- 
cal and actual winding up of an impossible system of production 
— capitalism. 

"Civilization must solve the problem of distribution or it will 
go to pieces," has been reiterated by economists for many years. 
Socialism, or distribution with rent, interest and profit eliminated, 
is the only solution, since this alone allows no surplus to clog 
the wheels of production. Capitalism is valiantly leading the 
world to its own doom. 

Meanwhile, countless forces are educating the workers of the 
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world to a sense of solidarity based on intelligent collective s$lf- 
interest, such as will prepare them to assert themselves when any 
crisis comes — if not before. 

There is nothing Utopian about this. Ideals are not the 
dynamics of the movement. But to one who has faith in an imma- 
nent God, it is a magnificent drama to watch, an awesome and 
glorious process of which to be a part. 

So, while I still love to preach on paper or in pulpit, I can 
no longer feel that such work is as fundamental as I once thought 
it. The art of gracious, bountiful living is the most beautiful 
art. To teach its principles is a privilege; but for the fulcrum 
upon which the world is being lifted, one must look to something 
more universal, more potent in cosmic impulse, nearer to the ulti- 
mate creative life. Only material interests and industrial forces 
are sufficiently world-wide to answer such a purpose. 

Believing this, the best work I can do aside from the direct 
interpretation of the Socialist gospel, to fellow workers, is to 
give to rhy readers some conception of this world process in its 
almost infinite ramifications. More than I value the pulpit place 
I hold, I delight in the opportunity to put passing events in the 
perspective of the great Alarxian laws : to show the fallacy of the 
President's charming theory of a moral basis for a good nation ; 
to show the economic forces operating on the international politi- 
cal chess board ; to trace the laws which must operate before the 
problem can be solved. All this I can do without meeting often 
the "blue pencil," and to give, from countless angles, the "Socialist 
"IVeltanshauung" to a few thoughtful people at least, seems to 
me to be a great privilege, and a privilege especially to be 
appreciated when it comes as a part of the work by which I earn 
my living as a "wage slave." 

Long before I die I confidently expect a crisis to arise which 
will force me again into a Socialist activity inconsistent with cap- 
italistic employment. I shall welcome the call when it comes, 
gladly. In the meantime it is enough to keep the pulse throbbing 
just to be one of the uncounted international hosts of labor upon 
whose shoulders rest the responsibility for ushering in a civiliza- 
tion of free men, women and children — free personally, reli- 
giously, politically and, most important of all — industrially. 

Anonymous. 
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THE delegates who assembled in Chicago last month in re- 
sponse to the call for the Industrial Convention were as 
representative a proletarian gathering as ever met in this 
or any other country. The task that awaited them was as difficult, 
all things considered, as any that ever confronted a body of work- 
kers, but they were equal to it and as the result of their delibera- 
tions and actions there is now a sound economic working-class 
organization in the field ; and although its progress will be beset 
with difficulties, it will sturdily face and successfully overcome 
them all and fulfill the great mission for which it has been organ- 
ized. 

From the very first the capitalist papers misrepresented and 
in fact deliberately lied about the convention. I have it upon 
good authority that all the Chicago dailies united in instructing 
their reporters to "knock" the convention wherever possible and 
in other respects to ignore it. They did even worse than this, 
in that they resorted to downright mendacity to accomplish their 
purpose of defeating a body of men who by their records had 
proved that they were above the corrupting influences of capitalist 
bribery and whose object it was to unite the working class for 
their emancipation from wage-slavery. 

These capitalist organs are all v.ery loyal to the American 
Federation of Labor for reasons that readily suggest themselves. 

To show how the capitalist press treated us it is only neces- 
sary to say that at their own solicitation I furnished a statement 
in regard to the convention and its objects. All the Chicago 
papers were supplied with a copy of it and all of them suppressed 
it. Xot a single line appeared, although the statement was fur- 
nished at their own solicitation. Next, they sent reporters accom- 
panied by shorthand writers to interview me in regard to the con- 
vention and the work it was expected to accomplish. I took the 
time to dictate an extended and detailed statement. Not a single 
line appeared. Then again, when I was obliged to leave the con- 
vention before adjournment to fill some speaking engagements, 
these same papers reported that I had left in disgust, which was 
an unqualified falsehood. 

The work of the convention, on the whole, was and is entirely 
satisfactory to me. It was in point of fact, in many respects, the 
greatest labor convention I ever attended. 

The delegates differed widely in matters of detail, which was 
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to be expected, but upon the great vital principle of uniting the 
working class upon the economic field in a revolutionary organiza- 
tion recognizing and expressing the class struggle they were one, 
and the record they made for themselves and their class was in 
every respect creditable to both their heads and their hearts and 
will bear the severest tests of time. 

Of course, there is' no disposition on our part to avoid crit- 
icism. 'Wfe expect it and are prepared to meet it. We have taken 
our stand and all the capitalist class and their cohorts of what- 
ever name cannot dislodge us. 

The predictions so freely made before the convention that 
Debs was seeking an office and that DeLeon would show his fine 
Italian hand were all designed to discredit the convention, and 
the fact that neither the one nor the other of these "self-seekers" 
holds office in the new organization forces these critics to find 
other reasons for opposing industrial organization in the interest 
of the working class. 

DeLeon did not "capture" the organization and Debs is not 
"disgusted" with it. Such silly and stupid falsehoods will have 
no effect on the body of men and women who met in Chicago on 
June 27th, and who performed their task with such ability and 
such fidelity to the working class that the organization formed by 
them, so much needed at this time, will at once appeal to the 
workers of the land and they will rally to its standard in ever- 
increasing numbers until it becomes the dominant power on the 
economic field in the working class struggle for emancipation. 

Eugene V. Debs. 
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A FEW days ago one of the oldest and most active members 
of the S. D. F. opened an interesting discussion at that 
home of interesting discussions, the Central Branch of 
our organization, upon the question whether we should repudiate 
the designation of State Socialists. He was in favor of our not 
doing so. His reasons, briefly, were that we are constantly 
appealing to the State, as the organized force of the whole nation, 
to remedy evils engendered by our economic system. When we 
are calling upon the State to feed the children, to organize the 
labor of the unemployed, to provide better education for all, to 
distribute our letters and telegrams cheaply and effectively, to 
take control of our railroads, to set on foot a thorough scheme 
for the housing of the people, etc., it is a contradiction in terms 
to say that we are not in favor of State action, and that therefore 
it weakens our position to disclaim being State Socialists. Fur- 
thermore, we run no risk by accepting that designation. For 
what, after all, is the State? The State is the representative of 
the whole people, as distinguished from the various sections into 
which it is divided. It holds the balance between any conflicting 
interests ; or, if it does not, this is its proper duty, and we ought 
not to assume it will decline to accept and fulfil this great trust. 
We have to look to the State as a collectivity to restrain tenden- 
cies to anarchy and to organize the forces of the nation for the 
increasing advantage of all. This idea of the State has been 
accepted by many great men in ancient and modern times, and the 
Greeks more particularly understood the function of the State as 
the ordering power of the entire people. The State, in fact, is 
what we choose to make it, and there is no inherent antagonism 
between the State and democracy. Therefore, Social-Democrats 
need not be squeamish about being called State Socialists. Such 
was the argument. 

Now it is worth while to deal seriously with points of this 
sort when they are raised. Socialism is no cut-and-dried col- 
lection of dogmas, which are to be taken without investigation. 
If each successive generation of Socialists considers itself bound 
to argue out over again all the bed-rock principles of their creed, 
so much the better. The process will, as we believe, give them 
only a firmer grip of their entire soundness. And this of State 
Socialism and State Socialists is not a mere question of words. 
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Much lies behind it, both in the abstract and in the concrete, in 
theory and in practice. 

To begin with practice. No Social-Democrat who works for 
the attainment of our "stepping-stones" through the State, regards 
those palliatives of existing capitalist anarchy as anything more 
than temporary ameliorations of unendurable conditions. The 
State is used for this purpose, not because we admire or even tol- 
erate the State, but because, with all its innumerable drawbacks, 
it is the only machinery available for such partial improvement. 
We have no illusions whatever in the matter. Wie know and have 
frequently pointed out that if we realized them all as set forth 
above, they would, except in so far as they helped forward the 
breakdown of the whole capitalist system, and therefore of the 
State, merely furnish forth better wage-slaves and better organ- 
ization for the profit-takers. That is indisputable. State depart- 
ments maintain competition wage-earning and the whole of the 
forms of wage-slavery. Even if State employes are well-paid, 
and are assured of continuous employment, they are still only priv- 
ileged menials, so long as they are unable conjointly with their 
fellows to control the entire management of the industrial com- 
munity. State control of this sort may be better or it may be 
worse than private control, but brings with it no complete change 
from competition to co-operation such as we are striving for. 

Moreover, there is an ever-present danger of fostering 
Caesarism and crystalizing a bureaucracy, and the admission that 
we Democratic Socialists can be in any sense State-Socialists can- 
not fail greatly to increase this danger. Words still count largely 
in the formation of ideas. If we, as Social-Democrats, do not 
force into men's minds the truth that we are working and fight- 
ing for a complete social revolution, which shall abolish the pres- 
ent State and establish a Society in its place, we mislead our read- 
ers and hearers, and induce them to think we, too, are merely 
tinkerers with present forms of social development. That in itself 
is a great practical drawback to our allowing it to be thought for a 
moment that we are in any sense State-Socialists, or men and 
women who look to the State as a definite entity through which, 
without entire transformation, we can achieve our ultimate ends. 
The State means to the infinite majority of people a government 
dependent nominally upon the people, but imposing its authority 
from above. But that is precisely what we are endeavoring to 
overturn. To permit ourselves to be called State-Socialists with- 
out demur is to convey a false impression to the public mind. And 
all false impressions cause confusion and delay, and hamper the 
cause to which we have devoted ourselves. 

So much for the practical and the concrete. Now for the 
abstract and the theoretical. We English, as a people, are ter- 
ribly behindhand in all that relates to abstract thought or theo- 
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retical investigation. Yet it is impossible in many cases to arrive 
at the truth by direct concrete illustration that has no theoretical 
basis. Now the State, or the Civitas, as opposed to the Com- 
munity, or the Societas, has always been based upon property and 
class interest and privilege, as opposed to kinship and common 
enjoyment and social equality. State rule always has meant class 
rule, and has involved a whole series of class antagonisms, at 
present in course of simplification into one great and final antag- 
onism. The ordering of a State is through departments domi- 
nated by bureaucrats, who therefore dominate the people. * The 
arrangement of a Society or a Co-operative Commonwealth is by 
a series of citizens dominated by the community, who act as func- 
tions of the society, not as controllers of the society. Private 
property in the powers of producing and distributing wealth hav- 
ing been abrogated, the State, in any intelligible sense, ceases to 
exist. It is no longer, that is to say, a State constituted to re- 
strain and "hold the balance" between conflicting interests ; but a 
co-operative Social-Democracy ; instituted to produce and distrib- 
ute, and to increase the general health, wealth and enjoyment by 
common consent for the advantage of all. There is then no State 
to handle and control, as the trusts virtually handle and control 
it in the nominal democracy of America, or as the aristocracy and 
plutocracy virtually handle and control it in the nominal democ- 
racy of the United Kingdom. 

During the transition period, no doubt, we shall try, as we 
are trying to-day, to use the State against both landlords and cap- 
italists ; but we shall do so with the deliberate intention of putting 
an end to the State, just as we shall abolish Capital, altogether. 
Consequently, we are no more State-Socialists than we are Cap- 
ital-Socialists. We recognize that the State and Capital are 
inevitable stages in social evolution, which will endurfe a longer 
or shorter time as circumstances or experience may determine.' 
But both will have to go. So I, for one, refuse to let myself be 
called a State- Socialist when I am doing my best to sweep away 
the State. H. M. Hyndmajst. 

(From "Justice.") 
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(Continued.) 

IN ONE respect, however, Hegel stands entirely by himself as 
•an idealist philosopher. His is the unique distinction of 
having elaborated idealism into a complete system of mon- 
ism, by making his absolute idea the lock and key of all science 
and philosophy, and thus interpreting the world and its phe- 
nomena from a uniform point of view. It was this monist prin- 
ciple which enabled him to trace the course of history as an evo- 
lution and make a dialectic (evolutionary) method of investiga- 
tion and description familiar to scientists. 

It was also his monism which compelled him to take issue 
with Kant's metaphysical conception of "the thing itself." This 
metaphysical absurdity did not fit into the frame work of Hegel's 
monistic system. For the absolute idea was the only all-pervad- 
ing reality in this system, and everything that appeared in the 
world was but the work of this idea. In the human mind, the 
absolute idea became self-conscious. It is evident, therefore, that 
the idea must know and understand its own nature and that of its 
emanations, including Kant's unknowable thing itself. And since 
the human mind was part and parcel of the absolute idea, it, too, 
must partake of this absolute faculty of understanding and must 
be able to learn all there is to the thing itself. Now, things reveal 
their nature by their qualities. Therefore, if all the qualities of a 
thing were known to us, we should know all that we could ever 
learn about the thing itself, including the fact that it existed out- 
side of our faculty of thought. But since all things outside of 
us, and we ourselves, are but different expressions of the absolute 
idea, there can be nothing in the world that will remain unknow- 
able to us. 

Thinking and being were thus monistically united. But 
thinking was the only reality in Hegel's philosophy, and being 
merely an attribute of thought. So the idealist monism of this 
thinker came to this insoluble contradiction : It tried to prove the 
reality of the absolute idea by the identity of thinking and being, 
but the only reliable means by which it could accomplish this was 
the use of "pure" thought. It had to reject all empirical meth- 
ods, and rely solely on the power of so-called innate (a priori) 
ideas for the solution of the world's riddles. But innate ideas can 
operate only with purely introspective philosophy for the solution 
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of all scientific problems. This, however, was contrary to the 
dialectic (evolutionary) method of research, which compelled 
Hegel to collect the experienced facts of history. In fact, he dil- 
igently followed the thread of evolution in all fields of science 
known in his day, and an objective comparison would clearly 
show that even the so-called great apostle of evolution, Herbert 
Spencer, walked but in the steps of this encyclopedic idealist 
monist. 

Hegers dialectic was thus perpetually at war with his sys- 
tem. This was the fatal flaw in his monism. The real and the 
unreal can never be combined into a system, any more than the 
something and! nothing. The something is real, the nothing is — 
nothing, is unreal. Being and thinking can be combined only by 
accepting them as realities. The term "nothing" expresses merely 
the abstract opposite of an imaginary absolute something. It 
exists only in thought, it is "pure" thought, which means that it 
is human imagination misled by false logic. And if this abstract 
nothing is used as a basis for a system of philosophy, it leads to 
nothing, in other words, it leaves the human understanding in the 
wilderness without a guide. 

So far as the Hegelian system is concerned, it tells us, there- 
fore, nothing about man, life and their origins, which would 
improve in any way the work of the ancient Grecian philosophers, 
the English materialists and the natural philosophers of the 19th 
century, such as Treviranus and Lamarck, or which would even 
indicate the progress made by these men. Nor does it explain 
the hidden springs of the human faculty of thought. Even a 
metaphysical thinker like Leibniz, who tried as hard as Spinoza 
to find a monistic clue to the world, had given a better foundation 
for the study of this faculty by suggesting that so-called innate 
ideas might be acquired by the hereditary transmission of ideas 
derived from experienced perceptions. And those who went back 
to Kant for an improvement of the Hegelian system, for instance 
Schopenhauer, landed logically in the swamp of reactionary 
obscurantism. With all its undeniable brilliancy, Hegelian ideal- 
ist monism was, therefore, a step away from a scientific under- 
standing of the world. 

Not so the Hegelian dialectic. This method developed all 
the hidden value of the Kantian philosophy. And when the 
Hegelian system failed, the dialectic survived and prepared, with 
the downfall of idealist monism, the ascendency and victory of 
materialistic monism. It is the evolutionary thread, which runs 
through all of Hegel's writings, that renders a study of his works 
beneficial for the socialist thinker, who has learned to cull the 
evolutionary kernel from the idealist husks. 

The immediate result of the critical study of Hegelian phi- 
losophy in Germany was a fight of the Young-Hegelians against 
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the system of their master. Among these progressive thinkers, 
the most decisive contribution toward materialist monism was to 
come from Friedrich Koeppen, Bruno Bauer, Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 

The strength of Koeppen lay in his understanding of history. 
The study of the official writers of Prussia had opened his eyes 
to the unreliability of the academic historians, whose sole sources 
of information were diplomatic documents and police reports. 
He made himself conspicuous by a very clever and clear descrip- 
tion of the reign of terror in the French revolution, by which he 
demonstrated his faculty of selecting the most significant and 
characteristic factors out of a multitude of garbled and intention- 
ally colored traditions. And he distinguished himself favorably 
from the mass of the Young-Hegelians by admitting the value 
of the materialists of the 18th century, although he objected to 
the "crude materialism" of a Holbach and Helvetius. Koeppen 
never divested himself fully of the bourgeois psychology, but his 
historical talent proved to be invaluable to Karl Marx, who was 
destined to become the first scientific spokesman of the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

With the development of the German bourgeoisie, and its 
repression by the feudal nobility, the thinkers of the rising classes 
felt the need of finding a philosophical expression for their his- 
torical condition. In the minds of Bruno Bauer, Koeppen and 
Marx, this longing for self-expression found vent in a study of 
self-consciousness. Their starting point was Hegel's analysis of 
the Grecian philosophy of consciousness, particularly the devel- 
opment of self-consciousness in its relation to social conscious- 
ness, in the Sceptics, Epicureans and Stoics. In the Sceptics, 
self -consciousness, had renounced all contact with the world 
and retreated into itself. The Epicureans had undertaken 
to show that the principle of individual consciousness was 
the compelling motive of the universe. The Stoics, finally, 
had emphasized the interrelation of individual consciousness 
with universal consciousness. Hegel had given a philoso- 
phically obscure and historically weak presentation of these 
three schools of Grecian thought, and the idealist nature of his 
system had impregnated his statements with a good deal of reac- 
tionary sentiment. It was natural that his revolutionary disciples 
should take particular offense at this part of Hegelian philosophy 
and test its soundness by probing deeper into the problem of Gre- 
cian self-consciousness and social consciousness. 

The result of their studies was a peculiar contribution on the 
part of each one of these three Young-Hegelians to the problem 
of consciousness. Koeppen illustrated the significance of the 
three above-named Grecian schools by the concrete example of 
Frederick the Great. Bruno Bauer was led from the study of 
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these three Grecian schools to a study of their influence on the 
development of primitive Christian consciousness in the Graeco- 
Roman world. This research bore fruit in the shape of a destruc- 
tive criticism of the historical value of the four gospels. Bauer 
struck orthodox theology to the heart by denying that the gospel 
accounts were based on historical facts and demonstrating con- 
clusively that Christianity arose in the Roman empire as a product 
of Grecian philosophy and Roman conditions. But neither Koep- 
pen nor Bauer were able to exert a pregnant influence on the polit- 
ical conditions of their country by means of practical conclusions 
drawn from their studies. 

Marx, on the other hand, probed deeper than his two com- 
panions and became an epoch-making historical figure. He first 
of all set out on a searching analysis of the three- significant Gre- 
cian schools of thought and studied their connection with the 
entire Grecian philosophy. He graduated at the University of 
Berlin with a dissertation on the difference between the philoso- 
phy of Democritus and Epicurus. And he came to the conclu- 
sion that his purpose could not consist in anything else but in 
stating religious and political questions in their self-conscious 
human form. Religion was the all-absorbing topic in those days 
of political oppression, and a critique of religion an indirect way 
of combatting all political reaction. Marx was intimately familiar 
with the works of Kant and Hegel, and went into a minute study 
of their proofs for the existence of a God. The comical contra- 
dictions in those proofs wrung from him the amused exclama- 
tion: "W(hat sort of clients are those, whom their own lawyer 
cannot save from execution in any other way than by killing them 
himself?" 

It is out of such considerations as these that Marx felt justi- 
fied in declaring that religion "is the self-consciousness of a 
human being that has either not yet found itself or again lost 
itself. * * * Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creatures, the 
mind of a heartless world, the spirit of spiritless conditions. It is 
the opium of the people. * * * The abolition of religion as the 
illusory happiness of the people signifies their demand for real 
happiness. * * * The world has long been dreaming of things 
and has but to become conscious of them in order to possess them. 
* * * Just as religion is the index of the theoretical struggles of 
mankind, so the political state is that of its practical strug- 
gles. * * *" 

The theological opponents of Marx are fond of quoting the 
first part of these statements in order to prove that "socialism is 
the enemy of religion/' but they are careful to omit the other 
quotations, which demand that the professed principles of religion 
should be applied in every day human life. 

The, religious criticisms of the Young-Hegelians were 
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crowned by Ludwig Feuerbach's "Essence of Christianity" and 
"Theses for a Reform of Philosophy," by means of which he 
emancipated himself and his fellow-radicals from the Hegelian 
system. He declared point blank : The mystery of God's nature 
illustrates nothing else but the mystery of human nature. The 
various proofs for the existence of a God are merely interesting 
attempts of self-affirmation on the part of the human being. The 
method of speculative philosophy, which attempts to deduct con- 
crete truths from abstract generalizations, is fallacious. Nothing 
can be obtained in this manner but a realization of one's own 
abstractions. The mystery of speculative philosophy finds its log- 
ical champion in theology. Hegelian philosophy is the last resort 
of theology. Whoever does not abandon Hegelian philosophy, 
does not abandon theology. Being is the true reality, and think- 
ing merely an attribute of being. Being is simply the existence 
of nature. Empirical philosophy and natural science must go 
hand in hand. 

Theoretically, Feuerbach had thus overcome Hegelian ideal- 
ism and become a materialist philosopher. But when it came to 
a practical application of his new understanding to social prob- 
lems, he balked at the logical progress implied by his advance 
over Hegel and fell into meaningless ethical generalizations of 
love. On the field, Hegel himself had gone farther than his rev- 
olutionary disciple. Feuerbach overcame the natural and reli- 
gious idealism of Hegel, but failed to even suspect the meaning 
of the Hegelian philosophy of state and law. When confronted 
with the actual problems of social evolution, he was as helpless as 
the French socialists of the 18th century, who were masters of 
philosophic criticism, but had nothing constructive to offer save 
Utopian abstractions. 

Marx, on his part, had arrived at an understanding of the 
deep and significant interrelation between politics and philosophy. 
In Kant's philosophy, Marx recognized the German theory of the 
French revolution. And with a fine sense of discrimination, he 
pointed out the real progress of Hegel over Kant in sociology and 
history. iWihile Kant had still maintained the distinction between 
privileged citizens of the state and unprivileged members of soci- 
ety, Hegel regarded the state as that great organism, in which 
every human being should realize its legal, moral and political 
liberty. And the dialectical process, as outlined by Hegel, was 
praised by Marx as a wonderful advance over the historical blind- 
ness of Kant. 

Marx, under these circumstances, did not stop at the point 
where Bauer and Feuerbach had rested in their advance. He 
pushed ahead without them, and was gradually compelled, by the 
exigencies of the political situation, to combat them. In the 
endeavor to better understand the relation of philosophy to pol- 
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itics, he first undertook to submit the Hegelian legal philosophy 
to his scrutiny, with a view of determining the relation of politi- 
cal freedom to human freedom. He opened his critique with 
these words: "The criticism of religion ended with the state- 
ment that man is for man the highest being. This is equivalent 
to the categorical imperative to abolish all conditions in which 
man is a degraded, oppressed, forsaken, despicable being." This 
requires a political revolution. What are the conditions under 
which such a revolution can take place ? In analyzing this prob- 
lem, Marx discovered that the conditions for such a revolution 
had not yet matured in Germany. But at the same time, he 
answered the question in such a way that it was solved for Ger- 
mans as well as for all other nationalities. 

"In order that the revolution of a nation and the emancipa- 
tion of a definite class may coincide, in order that one class may 
be the representative of the entire nation, it is necessary that all 
shortcomings of society should be concentrated in another class, 
* * * so that the emancipation of this class may be equivalent 
to the emancipation of humanity." 

This class is the modern proletariat, recruited mainly from 
the ranks of the disintegrating middle class and the different 
strata of the precapitalist working class. This proletariat will 
find its intellectual weapons in philosophy. "Philosophy cannot 
be realized without the abolition of the proletariat, the proletariat 
cannot emancipate itself without realizing philosophy." 

This philosophical affirmation of the class struggle was fol- 
lowed by a philosophical synopsis of its historical mission. Bauer 
had declared that the solution of the "Jewish question" was iden- 
tical with that of the emancipation of mankind from religion. 
Marx denied this and pointed out that the question of the relation 
of religion to politics was dW erent from that of political to human 
freedom. Even with the greatest amount of political freedom 
possible in a bourgeois republic, the people might still be enthralled 
in religious superstitions. Political emancipation is not identical 
with emancipation from religious dualism. Exceptionally, the 
struggle for political emancipation may coincide with the struggle 
for emancipation from religion, as it did during a certain period 
of the French revolution. But so long as # the bourgeoisie is the 
ruling class, this can occur only by antagonizing the conditions 
of its own existence, and must, therefore, result sooner or later 
in a rehabilitation of religion. 

Marx was incidentally led to a searching criticism of the nat- 
ural rights doctrine and found that the so-called inalienable 
human rights were nothing but an expression of bourgeois indi- 
viduality resting on an advocacy of private property and individ- 
ualism. "Not until the real individual man discards the abstract 
citizen of the state and realizes that he, as an individual, in his 
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actual life, his individual work, his individual relations, is a gen- 
eric being, not until man has organized his individual powers into 
social powers, will human emancipation be accomplished." 

It was this identical conclusion at which Friedrich Engels 
had likewise arrived in the meantime, and which he expressed in 
these words, in a preliminary critique of political economy : "Pro- 
duce consciously, as human beings, not as separate atoms without 
any generic consciousness, and you will have overcome all arti- 
ficial and untenable contradictions !" And with almost the same 
words as Marx, Engels summed up his conclusions . relative to 
religion by declaring that "man lost in religion his own nature, 
divested himself of his manhood. Now that religion has lost its 
hold on the human mind through historical development, man 
becomes aware of the void in him and of his lack of support. 
There is no other salvation for him, if he wishes to regain his 
manhood, than to thoroughly overcome all religious ideas and 
return sincerely, not to 'God/ but to himself." 

Engels, although not on such intimately personal terms with 
the historically significant Young-Hegelians as "Marx, had like- 
wise taken his departure from Hegel's dialectic. He had then 
studied Bauer's conception of self-consciousness and Feuerbach's 
humanitarianism, and pushed on beyond them in search of a fuller 
understanding of the Grecian natural philosophers. He became 
aware of the great historical value of the ancient natural philoso- 
phy. Realizing that it contained much fantastic by-work, he 
nevertheless understood that it was the forerunner of a scientific 
theory of evolution. On the other hand, he did not fall into the 
mistake of those purely empirical scientists, who snubbed Hegel 
for his idealism and pretended to have explained all unknown phe- 
nomena by attributing them to some force or to some substance. 

Thanks to this scientific application of dialectic reasoning, at 
which Engels and Marx arrived independently of one another, 
they were spared the mistakes of the other Young-Hegelians and 
the aimless wanderings of the bourgeois scientists and philoso- 
phers after them. It was due to the miserable political conditions 
of Germany that both of them applied their philosophical minds, 
not to purely academic studies, but to a deeper penetration of the 
sociological problems which confronted them. Marx took up the 
study of the French, Engels that of the English socialists. A 
comprehensive grasp of history, economics, philosophy and nat- 
ural science was the result. Marx was the first to bring order 
out of that tangle of blunders known as political economy. 
Thanks to him, we have a complete survey of the evolution of 
economics as a science from Aristotle down to Petty, North, 
Locke, Hume, Adam Smith, Ricardo and Quesnay. 

The central fact, which expressed itself especially on Marx, 
was that "legal relations and state institutions can neither be 
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understood of themselves,. nor as results of the so-called general 
development of the human mind, but that they are rooted in those 
material conditions of life which Hegel, following the example 
of the English and French of the 18th century, comprises under 
the name of bourgeois society; that, on the other hand, the anat- 
omy of bourgeois society must be sought in political economy." 
This led him to the logical conclusion that "the mode of produc- 
tion of the material requirements of life determines the general 
character of the social, political and spiritual processes of life. It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their existence, 
but, on the contrary, their social existence determines their con- 
sciousness. At a certain stage of their development, the material 
forces of production in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or, what is but a legal expression for the 
same thing, with the property relations within which they had 
been at work heretofore. From forms of development of the 
forces of production, these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
follows a period of social revolution." 

These are the terms in which Marx formulated his concep- 
tion of history in his introduction to his "Critique of Political 
Economy," published in 1859. But when he met Engels n 1845 
for the purpose of permanent association with him, he had it 
already worked out in almost the same terms. Engels eagerly 
assented to this new and startling theory of history, which he had 
himself approached in his "Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844." Henceforth these two thinkers worked side 
by side in a fraternal co-operation never equaled before or after 
them. And as the first emphatic declaration of the fact that from 
now on philosophy, science and the proletariat were united for the 
conquest of society, and that no science could be monistic without 
this combination, they flung the gage of battle into the teeth of 
the bourgois world in their "Communist Manifesto," published in 
1848. Never before had the theory of social evolution been stated 
in such consistently monist materialist terms as in that immortal 
document. 

Its fundamental proposition, as summed up later on by 
Engels, is that "in every history epoch, the prevailing mode of 
economic production and exchange, and the social organization 
necessarily following from it, form the basis upon which is built 
up, and from which alone can be explained, the political and intel- 
lectual history of that epoch ; that consequently the whole history 
of mankind, since the dissolution of primitive tribal society, hold- 
ing land in common ownership, has been a history of class strug- 
gles, contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling and op- 
pressed classes ; that the history of these class-struggles forms a 
series of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage has been reached, 
where the exploited and oppressed class, the proletariat, cannot 
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attain its emancipation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling 
class, the bourgeoisie, without at the same time, and once for all, 
emancipating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, 
class distinctions and class struggles/' 

The great problem of philosophy, the relation of thinking and 
being, was thus stated with regard to the human race in a dialectic 
and monistic way on a materialist basis. For the first time man 
understood clearly whence ideal forces come and whither they are 
tending. Human emancipation appeared no longer as the work 
of some future inspired savior, but as a historical process, whose 
trend was known and could be controlled by the conscious action 
of a historically generated class. As Engels stated later in his 
"Feuerbach" : "The realities of the outer world impress them- 
selves upon the brain of man, reflect themselves there, as feelings, 
thoughts, impulses, volitions, in short as ideal tendencies, and 
in this form become ideal forces." 

The compelling motive for the ideal aims of the proletariat 
is the class struggle. The evolution of capitalist production 
determines the form and trend of this class struggle. And the 
slogan of the revolutionary proletariat is henceforth no longer 
"Lord help us !" but "Proletarians of all countries, unite !" 

In 1848, it was only a small group of proletarians who re- 
sponded to this cry. The hour for the realization of the prole- 
tarian revolution had not yet come. This revolution flared up in 
a few fitful outbreaks, and then settled down to its logical his- 
torical course. But a few far-seeing men welcomed the new mes- 
sage with enthusiasm and devoted themselves to its propagation 
in the spirit of its authors. 

One of the first to realize the importance of the Marxian the- 
ories was Ferdinand Lassalle, a German lawyer, who, significantly 
enough, had also oriented himself first by a study of the Grecian 
philosophers. He hailed Marx as a "socialist Ricardo and an 
economist Hegel," and sprang into the political arena of Germany 
with all the impetuousness of youth, to carry these theories into 
practice and realize the union between science and the working 
class. His "Open Letter," written in reply to a request for infor- 
mation to a group of German workingmen, led to the organization, 
on May 23, 1863, at Leipsic, of the "Allgemeine Deutsche At- 
bc\tcn>cre\ri y ('General Association of German Workingmen), the 
nucleus of the International Socialist Party, which is destined to 
fulfill the mission of the modern proletariat. 

When the first proletarian revolts had ended in the supremacy 
of the capitalist class, and the historical course of capitalist devel- 
opment was fully understood by the proletarian thinkers, they set- 
tled down to a careful elaboration of the intellectual weapons of 
the proletarian advance. The crowning outcome of these labors 
was that series of writings by Marx and Engels, which became the 
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scientific fundament of the international party of the working 
class. The foremost of these works is Marx's "Capital/' which 
revolutionized political economy through his theory of surplus- 
value, bridged the chasm between economics and politics, gave an 
outline of the past, present and future development of capitalist 
production, and thus opened an impassable chasm between bour- 
geois and proletarian science. Its first volume appeared in July, 
1867. 

It awakened a loud echo in the breast of a German tanner, 
who had found the way out of the labyrinth of bourgeois thought 
independently of Marx and Engels, by self-study. This man was 
Josef Dietzgen, who wrote to Marx on November 7, 1867 : "You 
have expressed for the first time in a clear, resistless, scientific 
form what will be from now on the conscious tendency of histori- 
cal development, namely, to subordinate the hitherto blind forces 
of the process of production to human consciollsness. ,, 

Dietzgen was a natural philosopher in the true sense of the 
word. He realized that the Marxian conception of history stated 
a truth which, in its logical bearing, extended far beyond the 
sphere of mere social evolution. If the materialist conception of 
history claimed that material conditions shape human thought, 
then it was the task of the proletarian thinker to demonstrate, by 
what means material conditions were converted into human 
thought. And if this process was a historical evolution, then it 
developed upon the proletarian thinker to show by what processes 
the evolution of the universe resulted in the development of the 
faculty of human thought and how this instrument of understand- 
ing did its work. 

Dietzgen, therefore, wrote in the above letter to Marx: 
"The fundament of all science consists in the understanding of 
the thinking process. Thinking means to develop from the mate- 
rial facts, from the concrete, an abstract generalization. The 
material fact is an indispensable basis of thought. It must be 
present, before the essence, the general, or abstract, can be found. 
The understanding of this fact contains the solution of all scien- 
tific riddles." 

This was, indeed, the crucial point, without which the mate- 
rialist conception lacked completeness. Without it, the building 
of materialist monism would have been imperfect. True, Marx 
and Engels were able to show by the data of history itself that 
material conditions have always shaped human thought, which 
resulted in historical events. Not not until Dietzgen had shown 
that the human mind itself was a product of that greater historical 
process, of which human history is but a small part, the cosmic 
process, and that the human faculty of thought produced its 
thoughts by means of the natural environment, was the historical 
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materialism of Marx fully explained and the riddle of the universe 
solved so far as human thought processes were concerned. 

This was done for the first time in Dietzgen's "The Nature 
of Human Brain Work," published in 1869. 

With this work, the socialist philosophy completed in bold 
outlines a consistent materialist monist conception of the world, 
which was uncompromisingly arrayed against all bourgeois phi- 
losophy and science, because it rested for its realization on the 
proletarian revolution. And tlie test of its monism is found in the 
fact that none of the shining lights of bourgeois philosophy and 
science, with the exception of Alfred Russell Wallace, has since 
worked his way upward to a frank avowal of the historical con- 
nection of the proletariat with such a materialist monist concep- 
tion of the world. He shall presently see that even the clearest 
thinkers of the bourgeoisie either denied or ignored this connec- 
tion, or, if its inevitableness dawned upon them, that they be- 
wailed it as auguring the destruction of all "civilization." 

But the proletarian thinkers are calmly going their historical 
way, just as the proletarian revolution is doing. The socialist 
philosophy, with the founder of scientific socialism, can afford to 
adopt the motto of Dante : "Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le 
genii'' — Follow your course, and let the people talk. 

Ernest Untermann. 
• (To be Continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

AS was already pointed out in preceding articles, the Marx- 
ian theoretical system is one solid structure and cannot 
be properly understood unless viewed as a whole from 
foundation-stone to roof-coping. To criticize any of its parts 
as if it were a complete structure in itself is, therefore, a mis- 
take which must necessarily lead to all sorts of fallacious con- 
clusions ; and to accept any one of its parts and reject the others 
as many of the latter-day critics do, simply betrays ignorance 
of the parts which are accepted and rejected alike. The Marx- 
ian theoretical system must be examined as a whole, and accepted 
or rejected in its entirety, at least as far as its structural parts 
are concerned. 

It is rather the fashion among Marx critics to treat the 
Marxian "philosophy" and "economics" as if they had absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with each other, and to accept one and 
reject the other according to the critic's fancy. As a matter of 
fact, however, Marx's "philosophy" is nothing more than a gen- 
eralization deducted from the study of the economic conditions 
of the human race during its entire course of historical progress, 
and his "economics" is merely an application of his general his- 
torical theory to the particular economic structure known as the 
capitalist system. 

How Marx came to take up the studies which resulted in the 
formulation by him of the theoretical system which bears his 
name, and the cotfrse which those studies took,, is very illuminat- 
ing in this respect, and his own account of it given in the preface 
to his "Critique of Political Economy" is of more than passing 
interest, and we shall therefore place it before our readers. 

In 1842-43, Marx says, he found himself, as editor of the 
"Rheinische Zeitung," the leading radical paper of the time, em- 
barrassed when he had to take part in discussions concerning 
so-called material interests, such as forest thefts, subdivision of 
landed property, free trade, and the like, as his previous studies 
had been only in the domains of philosophy, history, and juris- 
prudence. At the same time he had to express an opinion on the 
French schools of socialism of those days with which he was 
also unfamiliar. He, therefore took advantage of his publishers' 
desire to pursue a less aggressive course than his, and retired to 
his "study-room," there to get the needed information. 
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"The first work undertaken for the solution of the questions 
that troubled me," he says, "was a critical revision of Hegers 
"Philosophy of Law;" the introduction to that work appeared 
in the "Deutsch Franzosische Jahrbiicher," published in Paris in 
1844. I was, led by my studies to the conclusion that legal rela- 
tions as well as forms of state could! neither be understood by 
themselves, nor explained by the so-called general progress of the 
human mind, but that they are rooted in the material conditions 
of life, which are summed up by Hegel after the fashion of the 
English and French of the eighteenth century under the name 
'civic society ;' the anatdmy of the civic society is to be sought 
in political economy. The study of the latter which I had taken 
up in Paris, I continued at Brussels whither I emigrated on 
account of an order of expulsion issued by Mr. Guizot. The 
general conclusions at which I arrived and which, once reached, 
continued to serve as a leading thread in my studies, may be 
briefly summed up as follows :" 

Here follows the famous passage, already quoted by us in 
the first article of this series, giving the whole Marxian system 
in a nut shell, and containing Marx's own formulation of the 
Materialistic Conception of History. 

It is amusing to see the evident surprise of some Marx-crit- 
ics at the fact that Marx, instead of writing an elaborate treatise 
on the Materialistic Conception of History, relegated its formu- 
lation too short preface of a purely politico-economic work. As a 
matter of fact, this is very significant, but not surprising at all. 
This passage contains an epitome of the whole Marxian system : 
Historical foundation, economic structure and socialist result. 
The book itself was to treat the economic structure of the capi- 
talist system exhaustively and in detail. The Socialistic conclu- 
sions were not elaborated for the reason that Marx did not believe 
in any Socialism that did not flow directly from an examination 
of the capitalist system, and therefore had to be merely indicated, 
leaving it to the reader to deduce his Socialism from the examina- 
tion of the capitalist system contained in the book itself. If that 
examination did not lead to Socialism such an elaboration would 
be either useless or unjustifiable or both. But the historical point 
of view from which the capitalist system was to be examined 
had to be formulated, as without a clear understanding of it the 
examination of the laws governing the capitalist system of pro- 
duction and distribution would remain a book sealed with seven 
seals. Marx, therefore, formulated his historical theory, and 
settled down to the examination of the economic structure of our 
present society and the laws governing its particular course of 
evolution. 
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The opinions of Marx as an economist are just as many 
and as divergent as those of him as a philosopher. Slonimski and 
other critics think Marx has done absolutely nothing for the sci- 
ence of economics; not only are his theories false but they have 
not even any historical importance. From this view to that of 
enthusiastic eulogy the opinions run all the way. He has, of 
course, been denied orginality. He is accused by some critics of 
being a blind follower of the classical English School of political 
economy, and particularly of Ricardo, and again that he under- 
stood neither that school in general nor Ricardo in particular. We 
shall not go into that, for the reasons given before, except to say 
that while many parts of his economic theory had been worked 
out before him, particularly by the English Classical school, the 
system as such, the combination of the parts into a systematic 
structure, the point of view from which the structure was built, 
as well as the corner-stone of the structure, the theory of sur- 
plus value, are all his own. We also wish to say right here that 
Marx had to construct an economic theory of his own for the 
reason that his historical' point of view placed him in opposition 
to the reigning classical school which accepted our economic sys- 
tem as "natural," that is to say: independent of historical de- 
velopment in its origin, and final in its application. This offended 
Marx's better historical understanding, his philosophy. The clas- 
sical school considering our system eternal, analyzed only the rela- 
tions of its profits to one another, whereas Marx, because of his 
peculiar point of view, looked not only into the workings of its 
parts and their relations to each other, but also into the changes 
effected by the relations of the different parts of the capitalist 
system in each of those parts and the changes in the whole 
system flowing therefrom. In other words, Marx exam- 
ined the dynamic of the capitalist system as a whole, 
as well as its statics examined by the classical school. 
His philosophy which placed him in opposition to the class- 
ical English school of political economy, also prevented him 
from drifting into any so-called psychological theories. The un- 
derlying principle of all of these theories, the attempt to explain 
social phenomena by individual motives is entirely repugnant to 
his historico-sociological point of view, requiring as that does, 
that social phenomena should be explained in such a manner as 
to account for their origin, growth, and decline, something which 
no psychologico-individualistic motivation of social phenomena 
can do. 

When Marx came to examine the economic structure of our 
social system, his problem consisted in finding answers to the 
following questions : What are the sources of wealth of our so- 
ciety, that is, of the means of subsistence and comfort of the indi- 
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vidual composing it ? How and in what manner is it produced : 
what factors, circumstances and conditions are necessary for its 
production, preservation and accumulation ? How, in what man- 
ner, and in accordance with what principles, is it divided among 
the different groups and individuals composing our society ? How 
does this division affect the relations of the groups and individuals 
participating in it, and how do these relations, and the social phe- 
nomena which* they produce, react upon the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth in this society ? What are the resulting laws 
governing the direction and manner of its general movement? 
What are the historical limits of this economic organization? 

A careful examination of our wealth discloses the remarkable 
fact that, whereas, it consists, like all wealth, of articles minis- 
tering to the wants of the individuals of the society wherein it is 
produced, of whatever nature or character those wants may be, the 
amount of that wealth, from our social point of view, does not 
depend on the amount or number of those articles possessed by 
the individuals separately or society as a whole ; that any individual 
member of our society may be possessed of great wealth without 
possessing any appreciable quantity of articles that would or 
could minister either to his own wants or to those of any other 
member of our society ; that, as a rule, a man's wealth under our 
social system does not consist of articles which minister to his 
own wants, but to those of other people, if at all ; and, further- 
more, that a man's wealth may grow or shrink without any addi- 
tion to or diminution from the articles or substances of which his 
wealth is composed. 

This is an entirely novel phenomenon historically considered 
and one showing our wealth to be radically different, and pos- 
sessed of attributes and qualities entirely unknown, to wealth 
under former social forms. Besides, these novel attributes and 
qualities of our wealth are apparently in contravention of the 
"natural" order of things. At no time prior to our capitalistic 
era was the subjective relation between a man and his wealth — 
that is the means of his subsistence and comfort — so entirely sev- 
ered as it is now. At no time prior to this era did a man and his 
wealth stand in such absolutely objective, non-sympathetic, rela- 
tions as they stand now. At no time prior to our era was a man's 
wealth so thoroughly non-individual, so absolutely dependent 
on social cicumstances, so entirely a matter of social force, as it is 
under capitalism. 

What is the distinctive feature, the distinguishing mark or 
characteristic of the capitalist system of production and distri- 
bution of the means of subsistence and comfort which wrought 
such changes in the attributes and qualities of wealth and how 
were those changes brought about ? 
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The distinctive feature of capitalist production, that which 
give9 it its character, is that under this system man does not 
produce goads but commodities, that is "wares and merchandise." 
In other words he does not produce things which he wants to use 
himself, and because he wants to use them to satisfy some want 
of his, but things which he does not want to use himself but 
which can be disposed of by him to others, caring nothing whether 
and in what manner the others will use them. Instead of produc- 
ing goods for his own use, as people used to do in former days, 
under other systems of production, he produces commodities for 
the market. Marx, therefore, begins his great investigation of 
the capitalist mode of production with the following words: 
"The wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mode 
of production prevails, presents itself as 'an immense accumula- 
tion of commodities', its unit being a single commodity. Our 
investigation must therefore begin with the analysis of the 
commodity." It is the analysis of the commodity that must 
furnish us the key to all the peculiarities of character which we 
have noticed in our wealth under the capitalist system of pro- 
duction showing changes which have placed our wealth in a 
purely objective relation to man and given it purely social at- 
tributes and properties. 

The distinctive property, again, of a commodity, that quality 
of the thing which makes an ordinary good an article of mer- 
chandise, is its exchange-value. That is, the fact that in addi- 
tion to the quality which it possesses of being useful for con- 
sumption to the one Who wants to use it that way, it has the 
further quality of being exchangeable, that is it can be useful for 
the purpose of exchange by one who has no use for it as an article 
of consumption. The exchange-value of an article therefore, 
while based on the property of the article of being ultimately use- 
ful for consumption, is something entirely different and apart 
from this use-value and independent of it in its variations. In- 
deed, the two qualities might be said to be antagonistic as they 
exclude each other : a thing is exchange- value only to the person 
who has no use-value in it, and it loses its exchange-value when 
its use-value asserts itself. It is its exchange-value that makes 
a thing a commodity, it remains therefore a commodity only as 
long as it is intended for exchange and loses that character when 
appropriated for use in consumption. The use-value of a thing 
is, on the one hand, something inherent in its nature, in the very 
mode of its existence, and does not depend on the social form of 
its production ; it remains the same use- value no matter how pro- 
duced. On the other hand, the use-value of a thing is a purely 
subjective relation between the person who uses it and the thing, 
and therefore any difference in the use-value of a thing when used 
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by different persons is purely subjective. with those persons. In 
neither of these aspects does it come within the sphere of political 
economy, whose object is the explanation of the peculiar phenom- 
ena of wealth under the capitalist system of production, phe- 
nomena which, as we have seen, are purely social' in their nature. 
Both, the natural attributes of things and the individual uses 
to which they are being put, have existed long before the cap- 
italist system of production without giving wealth those pro- 
perties of the capitalist-produced wealth which we have noted 
above. These qualities are the qualities of the good, and these 
uses are the uses to which the good is being put to. They are 
not the qualities nor the uses of the commodity. They do not, 
therefore, in any way affect the exchange-value of the thing, 
that attribute which makes out of the simple good the mysterious 
commodity with all its peculiar faculties. Except that the good 
is the substratum, the material substance, of the commodity ; and 
use-value is the substratum, the material substance, of exchartge- 
value. Historically, therefore, the good preceded the commodity, 
and use-value preceded exchange-value. 

Marx, says, therefore : "Whatever the social form of wealth 
may be, use-values always have a substance of their own, inde- 
pendent of that form. One can not tell by the taste of wheat 
whether is has been raised by a Russian serf, a French peasant, 
or an English capitalist. Although the subject of social wants, 
and, therefore, mutually connected in society, use-values do not 
bear any marks of the relations of social production. Suppose, 
we have a commodity whose use-value is that of a diamond. We 
can not tell by looking at the diamond that it is a commodity. 
When it serves as a use-value, aesthetic or mechanical, on the 
breast of a harlot or in the hand of a glasscutter, it is a diamond 
and not a commodity. It is the necessary pre-requisite of a 
commodity to be a use-value, but it is immaterial to the use-value 
whether it is a commodity or not. Use-value in this indifference 
to the nature of its economic destination, i e. use-value as such, 
lies outside the sphere of investigation of political economy .... 
But it forms the material basis which directly underlies a definite 
economic relation which we call exchange-value." 

Our wealth, then, in those respects in which it is different 
from the forms of wealth which preceded it, and which distin- 
guish it as capitalistic wealth, is an aggregation of exchange-val- 
ues. In other words : our wealth, in so far as it is not merely used 
for consumption, but retains its capitalistic properties, is capital, is 
an aggregation of exchange-values. We have already seen that 
exchange-value is not something inherent in the thing itself, nor 
does it depend on some thing inherent in the thing itself as an 
element or condition of its natural existence. We have also seen 
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that it bears no subjective relation to the person who uses it as 
such, that it does not depend on anything he does or omits to do, 
but is an objective attribute derived from some social relation 
of the individuals within the society in which it is produced. We 
must therefore conclude that capital, which is an aggregation of 
exchange-values, is nothing more than a social relation of indi- 
viduals, and that its properties, which it can only possess by virtue 
of its being such an aggregation of exchange- values, are merely 
the result of the social relations of which it is the expression. 

Wjhat are the social relations represented by exdhange-value, 
and its composite — capital ? What are the properties of exchange- 
value and capital and the laws governing their existence, and 
how are they derived from and governed by those social rela- 
tions? These are according to Marx, the object of political econ- 
omy, and to their critical examination his life-work is devoted. 

Before entering, however, upon this examination we must 
put before ourselves clearly the problem which confronts us, and 
define clearly the questions which we are called upon to answer. 
We have already pointed out some characteristics of our wealth 
which makes it different from the wealth possessed under any 
previous social system and which show clearly that our form 
of wealth is the product of our peculiar social relations. These 
characteristics are, however, not the only ones which require 
explanation. A cursory examination even of our economic system 
will reveal the fact that our value-wealth is full of mysteries 
which, if considered by themselves, defy all attempts at explana- 
tion. 

The mystery surrounding the origin of our wealth was al- 
ready indicated above in showing the peculiar property of our 
wealth to grow and shrink irrespective of any addition to or 
diminution from the material substances of which it consists. 
This mystery deepens the further we go into the examination of 
the production of wealth in our society, and even more so when 
we come to consider its distribution. Only some of the more 
characteristic phenomena which puzzle the inquirer into the na- 
ture of the wealth of capitalistic nations need be mentioned here, 
in order to show the nature of our problem. 

While, as we have already stated, the amount of our wealth 
may grow or diminish irrespective of the growth or diminution 
of the articles of which it consists, thus showing clearly that our 
value-wealth is something extrinsic and independent of the na- 
ture and uses of those articles, yet there is something in the 
very independence of value-wealth from its material substance 
which shows a close connection between them. It is true that 
this connection is rather in the nature of a 'hostility, partaking 
of the antagonism already pointed out between use-value and 
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exchange-value, but the connection is nevertheless clearly defined 
and resembles in its character the connection of anti-polarity, to 
borrow an example from another field of scientific research. It 
has, namely, been observed that there is a tendency to a constant 
widening of the difference between the amounts of use-value and 
exchange-value, between the amounts of our value-wealth and 
the material substances of which it consists. That it to say, it 
has been observed that with the increase of the production of 
goods commodities diminish in value, so that the larger the in- 
crease in our "natural" wealth, that is in useful articles which go 
to make up the stores of our social or value-wealth, the smaller 
the increase of the latter. In other words the growth of our 
value-wealth constantly and systematically falls behind the growth 
of the material substances of which it consists. This shows 
clearly that while the value of a thing does not depend on its 
natural qualities or the uses to which it may be put, so that 
exchange- value is entirely independent of use- value, there is a, 
certain well-defined relation existing in their production, at least. 
WJiat is that relation ? 

'While this question of our wealth-production is merely mys- 
terious, the questions of its distribution are puzzling and perplex- 
ing in the extreme. A cursory survey of our social system will 
show that there are very many persons in our society who 
evidently do not produce any wealth and yet have it in consider- 
able quantities. In fact, most of our wealth is found in the pos- 
session of persons who have not produced it. Where did they 
get it? The answer which suggests itself to this query is, that 
they got it from the persons who did produce it. But then the 
question arises: How did they get it? They did not take it by 
force, nor was it given to them for love. How did they get it ? 

Ever since man has kept written records of his doings there 
have been social classes who have neither toiled nor labored and 
still managed to live on the fat of the land. But the actions of 
these people have always been plain and above board. Every- 
body could' see just how they managed it. There was never any 
mystery as to where their fat came from, nor how they got hold 
of it. The division of the wealth between those who produced 
it and those who didn't was done in the light of day and by a 
very simple process, so that each article produced could be traced 
into the hands of its ultimate possessor and each article possessed 
could be traced back to its original source. A child could tell 
the sources of wealth of an ancient slaveholder or medieval feudal 
baron. Not so with our non-producing classes. The sources 
of the wealth of our merchant-princes are shrouded in mystery. 
An honest merchant is supposed to, and usually does, pay for 
his wares what they are worth and sells them again for what they 
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are worth. Where, then, does he get his profit ? Two men make 
a bargain and exchange equal values, for they are honest and 
would not cheat each other, and yet both make a profit ! Where 
does their profit come from? Some foolish people think that 
merchants make their profits by buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest. In other words, by cheating or taking 
advantage of each other. This is evidently a mistake. A mer- 
chant may, of course, make an extra profit by taking advantage 
of his neighbor. In that event his neighbor loses as much as he 
has made. But the regular profits of the merchant are realized 
when he buys and sells goodfe at their fair prices. That is why 
all hands are making money. Otherwise the capitalists would 
be preying on eaah other and one would gain just as much as 
the other would lose. Wealth would merely circulate among 
the different members of the class but there would be no net gain. 
What would the merchant class live on ? But the capitalist class 
does manage to live and thrive and even accumulate and amass 
large stores of wealth. Where, then, does the capitalist class 
get it? 

Other explanations offered are that the merchant by buy- 
ing and) selling enhances the value of the article sold and that 
the enhanced value is the merchant's profit ; or that the merchant's 
profit is a reward for services as middle-man between producer 
and consumer. This last proposition is beside the point for the 
reason that it is not a question of ethics with which we are concerned, 
as to whether the merchant deserves what he gets, but a pure 
question of mechanics : how, and wheref rom, he gets it. Nor 
does the explanation that the merchant "enhances" the value of 
an article, that is creates new value, by selling it, answer the 
question: Where and how did they get it? How is the value 
of a thing "enhanced" by a mere change of hands ? Its natural 
qualities remain the same. The uses to which it can be put re- 
main the same. Where was this value before the merchant got 
it? Who produced it, and why did its producer part with it?* 
If a mere change of hands create value,' why do some people 
foolishly toil in the sweat of their brow to produce new articles 
in order to get value when value can be got by the much easier 
process of sending the articles already on hand around the circuit? 
This brings us back to the question: What is exchange-value,, 
and how is it produced or got? 

We will see later in the course of these articles how Marx's, 
theory of value and surplus-value answers all these questions 
and unravels all these mysteries, and that it is the only theory 
that answers the problem of political economy satisfactorily thus 
making political economy a real science. We will also see the 
place of our economic system in the string of economies which 
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go to make up the history, of the human race until now and what 
its further development must or is likely to lead to. We will 
see, incidentally, how entirely puerile is the talk of Bernstein 
and his followers who, not understanding the escence of the Marx- 
ian theory of value, and, therefore, overawed by the volume of 
criticism levelled against it by the very learned economists, at- 
tempt .to hide behind the contention that this theory is not an 
essential element of Marx's socialist system. We will see, lastly, 
how utterly absurd is most of the criticism of these learned critics 
from Boehm-Bawerck down or up. 

L. B. Boudin. 
{To be Continued.) 
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Docs God Know What a Thief Is? 



THIS was my dream. 
Things were rather slow. Peter had been very busy 
for quite a spell on account of the Japanese and Russian 
war. In addition to his regular business there had been times 
when shades of warriors had appeared by the thousands before 
him for guidance into their proper sphere in the spirit world. 
On rush days the Saint did not stop to argue, reason or debate, 
but as fast as the shades appeared they were railroaded into the 
doorway that Peter knew to be the right one for them. 

But it was different now. There was a lull in the war and 
business was rather slow, with the Saint. He jingled his keys 
and waited for an opportunity with some hard case to display 
his accumen just to vary the monotony. At that moment he 
noticed three shades coming towards him and he instantly pre- 
pared for the occasion for he felt the event of his career was now 
nigh, for he recognized in the spirits John Smith, a good Meth- 
odist, Jno. D. Feller, the first billionaire, and Taffy Evans, a thief ; 
— all hailing from the United States of America. 

Smith was the first to approach the golden gate, closely fol- 
lowed by the others. 

"What can I do for you ?" said St. Peter. 

"I have tried to live according to the rules," said the spirit 
of the departed John Smith, "and I therefore think I am entitled 
to get into heaven." 

"Tell me," quoth the Saint, "what you think are the essen- 
tials for entrance into this realm of bliss." And John replied : 

"I tried to bear all my sufferings with great patience ; when 
I was hungry I lifted up my eyes and praised the Lord ; when I 
suffered from cold I tried to kiss the rod that smote me and al- 
ways tried to be cheerful and contented with my condition, no 
matter how hard, and praised His name the oftenest when I 
suffered the most." 

"Did the Lord want that?" asked St. Peter. 

"I was told so by his servants," replied John. 

"Yet you believe the Lord made you and gave you a desire 
for things to eat, provided plenty with which to fill your stomach, 
gave you the power to enjoy them all and nevertheless you trusted 
other men's stories in preference to what your own body said. 
Frankly, John, if you did not have sense enough to enjoy the 
good things on earth, did not have energy enough to reach out 
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and get them, when every minute of the time your God-made 
body demanded that you should, you simply are not a fit subject 
to enjoy higher things. You practically lived in a fool's paradise 
down below, but we have no paradise for fools here. You can 
either go back to earth again and learn your little lesson or pass 
into oblivion, whichever you like. Stand aside and make up 
your mind what you want to do." 

The shade of John Feller seemed highly pleased with the 
conversation and glided forwarded. 

"Well, what do you want?" said St. Peter. 

"Judging by all that you have said to Smith, I am fitted 
for a front seat in heaven, because I am not in the least indebted 
to my stomach or my back. Never have they asked for any- 
thing but they have got it through my efforts, and having done 
so well on earth for my body, I feel I could do just as well in 
heaven for my spirit." 

"So far, good," replied the Saint. "But let me first remark 
that since you have no body to feed or clothe, your material suc- 
cess on earth is of no value in heaven. It is merely an indication 
of your character. But we have here a vast collection of all kinds 
of precious stones for educated minds to feast upon, what do 
you know about them ?" 

"Frankly, nothing," was the reply. "I was so busy accum- 
ulating wealth that I never had time' to study the beauties of 
mineralogy, though I did have aspirations that way. You see 
I hired practical men to investigate all these things and I got 
their results in gold. In fact gold is the limit of my knowledge 
of natural science and I preferred it when coined." . 

"Well, in every direction you can see millions upon millions 
of shining stars. What do you know about them?" 

"Nothing, in fact I refused to pay the cost of the observa- 
tory in connection with my pet University, because I couy see 
no prospect of ultimate profit." 

"Wie have magnificent choirs in heaven," said St. Peter. 
"What do you know about them ?" 

Again, "Nothing, I can only tell you what doubtless you 
well know, every minute of my time was spent in acquiring 
material things, and much as I frequently desired to study the 
beauties of nature, I never found time to cultivate my mind in 
this direction." 

"Then," quoth the Saint. "You also are as much indebted 
to yourself as John Smith, in not having satisfied your natural 
desires in the plane below. You simply are unfit to enjoy the 
higher developments here for you lack' the necessary qualifica- 
tions. Heaven is no place for played-out physical wrecks, but 
like earth a place for the satisfaction of every God-given desire. 
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So you also must choose whether you return to earth again and 
learn your proper lesson or pass into oblivion. Stand aside." 

"What can I do for you, Taffy?" 

Now Taffy was a Thief, and he knew it. 

"I suppose the best you can do for me is to send me to 
hell," said Taffy. 

"Why?" said St. Peter. 

"Because I was a Thief." 

The Saint smiled. 

"I believe they do use some such terms as that on earth. Tel! 
me about it." 

"Well," said Taffy. "Men like Feller got hold of a vast 
amount of the good things on earth, said that the Lord gave it 
to them, and therefore I and a host of others had to do with- 
out. I did not see it that way, so when I was hungry I took 
what I needed, if I could not get it any other way and that is 
why I am a Thief." 

"You are all right, Taffy," said St. Peter. "You are the 
kind of a fellow God made heaven for. He makes men hungry, 
he gives them a stomach to enjoy good things, and provides 
plenty to satisfy their longings. That is the law written in their 
members and is the revelation he gives to everybody without 
any intermediary. Any man who does not get his share down 
below is simply a fool. Step right in and if you are as energetic 
in getting your share of the good things inside you will be all 
the better liked." 

Taffy started through the golden gate, then he turned back 
alid asked, 

"But is there not a hell?" 

"Oh, yes," said St. Peter. 

"W*ll, who are in it?" 

St. Peter smiled. 

"It is inhabited by those who made it of course — the 
preachers." 

Dundas Todd. 
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EDITORIAL 



Work That Should Be Done. 

Just at the present moment when in most of the states there is no 
active campaign, and no national election of any sort in immediate pros- 
pect, there is an opportunity to do some things that have been neglected 
and whose accomplishment is of great importance as a foundation for 
future work. 

The last national convention assigned several tasks directly to the 
national committee. Up to the present the will of the convention in this 
respect has been almost entirely ignored. There has been much excuse 
for this. The national committee is cumbrously organized and has not 
yet found itself. It has had no definite tasks to perform, has not evolved 
methods of work suited to its character, and as a result has come to be 
looked upon by many as a sort of useless fifth wheel to the socialist chariot. 
We do not believe that this opinion is justified. We believe that the 
national committee can be made a most valuable portion of the socialist 
party machinery. It stands much closer to the membership than the 
national executive committee and if it rises to its opportunities and proves 
itself effective it should be the dominating influence rather than the execu- 
tive committee. 

One of the tasks assigned it by the national convention was the elab- 
oration of a municipal program. There is now urgent need that this work 
be taken up. At the elections next spring several hundred socialists will 
in all probability be elected to municipal positions. At least fifty are 
already in office, and yet up to the present time they have accomplished 
very little. This is to a large degree due to lack of any comprehensible 
and intelligent, systematic, unified idea of their opportunities and duties. 
It should be the work of the national committee to elaborate a practical 
guide for these men. The report of the special committee as revised by 
the national convention affords a nucleus on which to work. This is 
already in the hands of all the members of the national committee. If 
taken up by them at once and such amendments as thought desirable for- 
warded to the national office with the understanding that these amend- 
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mcnts would not be acted upon until a definite time, when all could be 
sent out together, the work of revising by correspondence could be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Comments on these amendments should be sent rather to the party 
press than to the national office. What is needed is the widest possible 
discussion in order to create as extensive and intelligent an opinion upon 
these matters as possible. 

We have continuously urged in this connection that a permanent 
municipal committee be elected similar to that now existing in several 
European countries. Sooner or later the socialist party of America will 
do this. We believe that the time is now here to begin this work. 

Another task which was assigned the national office was the organiza- 
tion of a socialist press bureau to supply "patent insides" or "plate matter" 
to papers. The national office sent out circulars on this matter but 
received too few responses to encourage them to proceed further. Nev- 
ertheless we believe that if the matter were properly pushed it could still 
be made a success. It is certain that any deficit which would result would 
be very much less than the expense of sending out the national bulletin 
and that if one column each month of this plate matter were devoted to a 
condensation of the matter which now appears in the monthly bulletin the 
educational results would be far greater. 

There has been very much complaint about the work of the national 
office on the ground that a highly disproportionate amount of its income 
was expended in maintaining itself. Indeed it has reached the point 
where the national machinery seems to be largely in the condition of 
many country churches — it is spending all its energies to keep itself run- 
ning. In this connection it has been suggested that the amount of dues 
going to the national office be reduced from five to two cents. Such a 
move as this would be most unfortunate as it would cripple the national 
machinery at times when it is sorely needed. A much better plan would 
be to follow the practice of many trades unions and arbitrarily apportion 
the dues coming to the national office to different funds. If two cents a 
month, for example, were segregated as a propaganda fund to be used only 
for the purpose of sending out organizers and paying for literature this 
would compel a better utilization of the money. 



The Crestline Resolution. 



Sufficient Locals having now endorsed the Crestline resolution it goes 
to a referendum of the entire membership. We believe that if it is adopted 
there will be few members who will not agree that it was a mistake 
before two years have passed by. 

The Wisconsin movement is perfectly capable of taking care of itself, 
and to punish the innocent with the guilty by shutting all off from par- 
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ticipation in the National Organization until what is now a minority shall 
have gained the upper hands is a mistake. It can not but tend to arouse 
faction and bitterness within the state and to disrupt the movement now 
existing. Such a thing as this would be a calamity. There is no state 
in the Union that is distributing more sound socialist literature than 
Wisconsin. In the city of Milwaukee this work has been organized to an 
extent unknown in any other city. In many wards every house has been 
reached separately during each campaign. This means that a large body 
of workers have been drilled and organized. These men are earnest inde- 
pendent workers for socialism and are not responsible for any mistake 
that a few leaders may have made. To punish them, to undo the work 
that they have done, to give encouragement to the strong capitalist forces 
that are allied in that city for the crushing of socialism would be more 
than a mistake; it would be criminal. 

It will show that the socialist party is not yet out of the childish 
stage during which it is unable to distinguish between discussion and 
discipline. We should be capable of settling our differences by criticism 
and discussion rather than by petty persecutions under the name of dis- 
cipline. It will show that we are utterly lacking in any sense of propor- 
tion, if we permit a trifling detail as to form of affiliation to bulk bigger 
in our eyes than the great work of socialist agitation, education and 
organization which has been done in Wisconsin. 

Such counsel as this we thoroughly realize is not popular, especially 
at a time when partisanship and personality are dominating so large 
a portion of the socialist press and party membership. The thing that 
gains applause now is a demagogic appeal to "smash all compromisers" 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the sort of smashing tactics that 
are advocated is very apt to excite sympathy for the compromiser and 
his doctrines among intelligent people. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



The most important developments in the labor world during the past 
month were a number of far-reaching court decisions ^gainst organized 
labor which indicate that capitalism is insidiously striving, through its 
political power, to strike at the most vital and unprotected parts 
in the trade union armor. We have seen how the injunction 
has become a permanent weapon of oppression and how the damage suit 
industry has struck root and is growing as a sequence. Now the powers 
that be, conscious of their position of vantage as a class and always vigi- 
lant and loyal to capitalism when it is attacking labor, is pursuing a new 
tack. The union label has become a source of annoyance to those ex- 
ploiters who shout loudest for open shop, "freedom of contract," etc., 
especially so because some of their own class have considered it good 
business to get ahead of competitors by making agreements with unions, 
so far as wages, hours and working conditions were concerned, and in 
return receive the right to use the labels of those organizations, to place 
upon their products, and thus also be guaranteed a large constituency 
to advertise and purchase their wares without further cost. Hence the 
union-busters are hailing with delight the decision that was rendered 
several weeks ago by the New Jersey Court of Errors dnd Appeals, 
which reversed the District Court of Newark in fining a cigar manu- 
facturer named Goldberg the sum of $200 for violating the union label 
law. The upper court held that section 10 of the label law of New 
Jersey, which provides a fine of not less than $200 or more than $500 for 
violating the provisions of said law, is unconstitutional. The court 
declared that the Legislature had no power to enact a law imposing a 
penalty for the benefit of the plaintiff, the cigarmakers' union, which is 
being interpreted as a declaration that an unincorporated body cannot 
bring civil or criminal proceedings against a business concern. It will be 
readily understood that if the penalty for disobeying the label law is 
wiped out the staute is dead as a door-nail, and as the label laws in 
many other states are closely copied after the New Jersey measure this 
case is of great interest to organized labor the country over. The fight 
has now been transferred to the State Supreme Court and will be heard 
in a short time. It is a safe guess that the tobacco trust, which has 
resorted to every scheme possible to destroy the effectiveness of the 
cigarmakers* blue label, is in some manner connected with this case. The 
combine has long sought for an entering wedge to make it possible to 
peddle its scab-made products, bearing counterfeit labels, in the market, 
and thus be enabled to swing another club over the heads of independent 
competitors that recognize union labor. 

The open shop organs are highly pleased with the recent decision of 

"7 
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the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in which that body follows in the 
footsteps of the highest court in Illinois, in declaring the so-called closed 
shop — or, more properly, the union shop— unlawful. In a previous num- 
ber of the Review I touched upon the progress of the case of Berry 
versus Donovan, the history of which is briefly as follows: On January 
24, 1904, the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union entered into an agreement 
with Goodrich & Co., shoe manufacturers of Haverhill, Mass., to grant 
the use of the union label to said firm upon condition that the plant would 
thereafter be operated as a union establishment. The employees were 
invited to join the union. Michael T. Berry (who, by the way, is a 
shining light in the moribund Socialist Labor party) declined to become 
a member of the union, was discharged and thereupon brought suit against 
Jerry E. Donovan, business agent of the union, for $1,500 damages. The 
lower court decided in favor of the plaintiff, and now the Supreme 
Court affirms the verdict. In the opinion of the higher court, written by 
Chief Justice Knowlton, the unions are striving to obtain a monopoly 
and dominate the industries. "The attempt to force all laborers to com- 
bine in unions," says the court, "is against the policy of the law, because 
it aims at monopoly." Similar views are expressed a number of times by 
the court, and one of the ablest lawyers in Massachusetts is quoted as 
saying that "this is the most far-reaching and important decision made 
in this state in fifty years." The case will be carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. Of course, if it is contrary to law when ALL laborers 
are combined, because such a union AIMS at monopoly, then every 
shop, factory, mine and railway operated by union labor exclusively is an 
illegal institution. Just how the Massachussetts jurists expect to strike 
the happy balance between union and non-union workers, and determine 
what percentage of each should be employed in establishments, we are not 
informed. We have been assured, however, when the courts wiped out 
the laws to prohibit blacklisting in recent years, that employers have the 
right to hire and discharge whomsoever they please; but evidently this 
is not the case where it happens that an employer believes that it is to 
his business advantage to hire ALL union workers, and the right only 
exists where capitalists desire to victimize organized employes. Nor 
do those wise gentlemen, who are regarded with such great awe by the 
voting yokels of the old parties, inform us whether employers who 
hire non-union workers are also committing unlawful acts. What with 
military and police bullying, injunction oppression and decisions like the 
foregoing, organized labor will soon be regarded as modern "runaway 
niggers." It's about time that those trade unionists who have any sense 
of self-respect give the old Gompers policies a swift kick and line up 
with the Socialists who will have something to say to the courts when 
they obtain political control. 

Another case that has been watched with considerable interest in 
organized labor circles is that of the F. R. Patch Manufacturing Co., 
against the Machinists' Union at Rutland, Vt. It will be recalled that 
the Patch Co. brought suit against the machinists for $2,500 damages 
sustained on account of striking and picketing on the part of employes 
about two years ago. The -case was bitterly contested from the start, but 
judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiff. An appeal was taken 
and now the Supreme Court of Vermont has sustained the lower court 
and awarded the damages prayed for, together with costs and interest 
to the Patch concern which will recover about $5000, and the total 
cost to the unionists will probably amount to about $8,000. The plaintiff's 
attorneys have been busy during the past month attaching the wages, 
goods, chattels and estates of 23 machinists to satisfy justice, and it is 
expected that along in September enough money will have been earned 
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by the men, which, with the property that will be confiscated, to turn 
over to Patch and close the incident. It is related that one of the 
members, Charles E. Nourse, tried to save his home by transferring it to 
his wife through a third person, but Patch moved to set aside the 
deed. Several others made sacrifices to get out of town and a 
number who are forced to remain are hit hard by the final 
settlement. It wouldn't be so bad if, for instance, "Jim" O'Connell, 
the pure and simple (picket and strike) president of the I. A. of M. 
were compelled to suffer instead of a lot of poor devils who were com- 
pelled to stand upon the firing line and be mowed down by the Patch 
people entrenched behind their privileges and political power. O'Connell 
doesn't believe in working class political action, and he and his col- 
leagues had the audacity to defy referendum instructions, at the Boston 
convention of the A. F. of L., commanding them to vote for Socialism 
and against Gompers. Just now there is a referendum election on in the 
national union and O'Connell is being fought hard, the opposition cen- 
tering about Maurice Landers, of Springfield, Mass., a former vice-presi- 
dent. Of course, the chances favor O'Connell, but the outlook for some 
of his Federation delegation is pretty dubious. The feeling is very bitter 
against the administration in many of the large industrial centers and 
the chances are that the Boston convention of the national union next 
mor.th will witness some warm sessions. At that it is doubtful whether 
O'Connell will propose any rational remedy to meet just such critical 
emergencies as that at Rutland. But the rank and file will enforce some 
new policies before long — you can gamble on that There is no organi- 
zation in the country that is becoming more thoroughly awakened to the 
methods of capitalism than the International Association of Machinists. 

Speaking of damage suits, still another case has been settled to the 
satisfaction of the open shop fanatics. In Orange, N. J., one Frank 
Winkler, a hat finisher, won his action against the United Hatters for 
$300 damages. Winkler had been suspended from the union for failing 
to pay his dues and consequently could not be employed in any union 
shop. His suit was undoubtedly prompted and pushed by the Employers' 
Association, which wishes to destroy the organization, and is reported 
to be behind the suits for heavy damages which were begun by the Loew 
concern of Connecticut against the hatters for boycotting its scab prod- 
ucts. Some unionists are still waiting to hear some suggestion in the 
American F ederationist or other pure and simple organs how to meet 
this new and growing danger. But do you imagine that they print a word 
about any of these damage suit cases? Not a line. "One sheet out in the 
wilds of Indiana announced a couple of weeks ago that it was too busy 
printing accounts of the great gains made by labor everywhere to pay any 
attention to such little things as damage suits. And nearly every page 
of the organ was covered with boiler-plates regarding last year's ice 
crops, how to behave in society and such slush. 

Readers of the Review will remember that I mentioned a recent 
case in New Orleans in which a court handed out damages against a 
union in favor of two expelled members and ordered their reinstate- 
ment. In New York City a court forced a union to do the same thing, 
and now in Rochester it is announced that Judge Nash granted a man- 
damus ordering that a musician named Bachman, who had gone wrong, 
be admitted to the union. The organization's officers and members re- 
fused 'to obey the edict whereupon the same court issued another ukase 
ordering that the president and secretary be arrested, which was done. 
They gave $500 bail and will have to show why they should not be pun- 
ished for contempt of court. Some of these attacks upon organized labor 
through one branch of the government would be more or less humorous 
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if they did not have a very serious side. The craze to drag labor into 
courts is growing, and every new decision made serves as a. precedent 
to establish custom and usage, law or no law. And with every new 
burden that is heaped upon the patient back of organized labor, along 
comes the cheerful idiot and bawls louder than ever, "keep politics out of 
the union!" But the c. i. is losing his prestige and influence, though it 
required a long, hard fight and no small amount of sacrifice and suffering. 
The rank and file are beginning to recognize the fact that while they have 
been perfectly satisfied to accept the advice of the great leaders (who 
are followers), yet the capitalists are forcing politics into the unions 
without as much as asking permission. They "butt in" through courts, 
legislative bodies and administrative agencies. They won't let us alone 
as individuals or collective bodies, and for that and other reasons a 
revolution of thought is sweeping through the organizations that will 
make some of the old back numbers hump themselves in the not distant 
future. 

One of the surprises in the labor world was the defeat of E. J. Lynch 
as president of the metal polishers and brassworkers by A. B. Grout 
at the recent referendum election. Lynch is quite an able fellow and 
at times was inclined to be truly progressive, but he would hesitate and 
chase off after the exploded theories of the old school and line up with 
the Gompers bunch. Grout, on the contrary, is a Socialist, who knows 
what it means to pit an empty stomach against an employers' associa- 
tion. He was a central figure in the great Chicago strike last year, for 
which he was blacklisted and had to flee to the woods of Wisconsin to 
live. I am willing to wager that Grout, in his new position, will 
strike straight from the shoulder and call a spade a spade, no matter 
whether he is confronted by an audience of common workingmen or great 
labor leaders. Theodore Shaffer has also been succeeded by P. J. Mc- 
Ardle, of Muncie, Ind., as president of the iron and steel workers. No 
sooner was that matter settled at the Detroit convention when Shaffer 
breaks out into a wild, weird song of praise for Carnegie, in which it 
was recited that the Canny Scot had nothing to do with the Homestead 
strike and is a real, good man. McArdle can do no worse than his pre- 
decessor and he has certainly inherited plenty of trouble. The trust 
not only beat back the demand for an advance, but forced the union 
to remove its rule restricting the output, and next year the open shop 
system is to be enforced in all mills. However, Carnegie may provide 
a job for Shaffer, now that he has been given a liberal dose of white- 
wash, to help give away his money. 

There is going to be a hot time in the Pittsburg convention of the A. 
F. of L. on the jurisdiction question, as usual. Besides the old grievances 
that will be warmed over for the occasion, the little unpleasantness be- 
tween the longshoremen and seamen, which began in San Francisco last 
year, has become aggravated. The seamen, who are Republicans and 
Democrats as a rule, are openly helping to smash the longshoremen, who 
are also Republicans and Democrats for the most part, out on the 
Pacific Coast. Now the longshoremen demand that the sailor men be 
kicked out of the Federation, as they also threaten to scab it on the land 
lubbers along the lakes. The seamen declare on the other hand, that 
the longshoremen have broken the laws of the A! F. of L., and they are 
industrialists who would organize everybody on and along the water- 
ways and wouldn't hesitate to reach into a corn field and grab 
the man at the plow. Therefore, they should be expelled. Mean- 
while Sam Gompers isn't saying a word about this family quarrel among 
the Republican and Democratic brethren. His winning specialty is smash- 
ing the Socialists, vide his pronunciamento relative to the Chicago con- 
vention to organize the Industrial Workers of the Whole World — and 
Timbuctoo. 
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GERMANY. 

By far the most striking incident in international politics (aside from 
events in Russia, with which, however, it may take equal rank) was t)ie 
refusal of Count Von Buelow to permit Jaures to speak at a peace meet- 
ing to be held in BeTlin. The most remarkable thing about this was the 
fact that it was almost if not quite the first time in European diplomacy 
that an individual was treated exactly as if he were an independent nation. 
Buelow's note was addressed to Jaures through the German minister at 
Paris. The text of this note is in itself interesting and we give it here- 
with : 

"Berlin, July 5, 1905. 

"The press has announced the appearance of Mr. Jaures at a social 
democratic meeting in Berlin for July 9th. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to the personality of Mr. Jaures, I value Jaures as a speaker, I honor 
his views in regard to foreign politics and find myself not infrequently in 
agreement with him. I rejoice that he has many times stood for friendly 
relations between Germany and France. 

"We are not dealing, however, here with the personal valuation of 
Mr. Jaures, but with the political role which has been ascribed to him. 
The leading organ of the social democracy in Germany, Vorwarts, has 
announced that this meeting will be the beginning of a direct influence 
of social democracy on external politics and of the propagation of the 
class struggle on international foundations. Even plainer is the irritating 
position of the German managers of the meeting in an organ of the so- 
called scientific socialism, the Ncuen Gesellschaft, which says among other 
things: 'Revolution has dynamited the Russo-French alliance. Now it 
is the historical purpose of the German Social Democracy to afford the 
French Republic what they have sought in vain from the Russian rulers: 
protection from the provocations and excessive dominations of an impe- 
rialistic German policy/ 

"In this we are plainly told in what direction the proposed meeting 
will be lead. The German social democracy will utilize the presence of 
Mr. Jaures in Berlin to further their hostile efforts against national inter- 
ests while concealed by his person. The imperial government can not 
therefore refuse to utilize whatever means are at its disposal to oppose 
such actions. It would otherwise contribute through its dispensation to 
the growth of a party which seeks to overthrow the constitutionally estab- 
lished existing order in Germany. 

"The government of the French Republic has always maintained its 
right to forbid speakers the right of speech whenever such refusal 
appeared desirable. They have at one time refused the German Reichstag 
members, Bebel and Bueb, from speaking on French ground concerning 
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their political activity in Germany. In years gone by they have also 
refused to permit the German Reichstag member, Delsor, from appearing 
in Luneville. In both cases the French people have endorsed the actions 
of the French Government. This was especially true in the case of Abbe 
Delsor. If my memory does not fail me, even the French socialists did 
not find themselves in opposition to their government on the subject. 

"Even if we were certain that the tact of Mr. Jaures would be such 
that to lead him to avoid anything that might embarrass the German or 
the French government the same security unfortunately can not be 
offered for the German representatives at the meeting. Mr. Jaures, 
scarcely a year ago, in Amsterdam has testified as to how far the German 
social democrats have gone in their purely negative doctrinarianism and 
backward position, from the practical and patriotic position of their French 
comrades in thought. 

"I think, therefore, that it is no more than proper that the public 
presence of Jaures in Berlin be denied. You are instructed to convey the 
sense of this communication to Mr. Jaures in the most convenient man- 
ner and to seek to prevent his journey to Berlin. (Signed) Buelow." 

It is now generally admitted by friends and foes alike that the send- 
ing of this letter was about the most foolish thing that Count Von Buelow 
could have done. Although Vorw'drts denounces him in unmeasured 
terms and holds up to ridicule his attempt to pose as the avenger of Bebel, 
whom the French government refused the right to speak, yet through it 
all there runs a vein of sarcastic congratulation and we are not surprised 
to find the article concluded as follows: 

"Count Buelow has become the foremost agitator of the social democ- 
racy. He compels the most innocent to recognize what a powerful task 
is laid before the social democracy in the effort to transform the German 
government now founded on violence and police domination into a gov- 
ernment of political culture and freedom." 

Someone, we think it was Marx, said: "A new 'power* has been 
added to the 'great powers' of Europe, the proletarian power of social- 
ism." We believe, however, that this is the first time that this "power" 
has been recognized in diplomatic intercourse as entitled to rank with 
the other great powers in Europe. 



HOLLAND. 



The general election has just been held in Holland. The coalition of 
all the anti-socialist parties was much closer than ever before and for the 
first time the socialists made no alliances with any other party. The result 
of the election is that the socialist vote was increased from 38,270 in 1901 
to 65,743 in 1905. Only eight socialists, however, were elected to parlia- 
ment, but when the failure of the general strike and the activity of the 
anarchistic movement are considered the election was looked upon with 
great satisfaction by the socialists. 



RUSSIA. 



It is almost impossible to obtain any clear idea of what is going on in 
Russia today. There are a large number of movements, mostly violent and 
apparently not closely related or carefuly organized. Just how long this 
can continue without a revolutionary movement is impossible to tell. Mean- 
while the revolutionary parties remain divided. The social democrats have 
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"united" into two divisions seemingly more hostile than the various ones 
that have previously existed. However, Comrade Kautsky in an article 
in the Leipziger Volkszeitung seems to think that this presages an actual 
unity. Bebel on the other hand considers the situation so serious as to call 
for a special session of the International Socialist Bureau. Meanwhile 
the Semstvos are meeting in Moskow in spite of the orders of the Czar 
and the efforts of the police. They are supposed to be discussing a 
national constitution, the general features of which are reported to be 
modelled after the English constitution. The Czar is to retain the control 
of the army and the right to veto any bills passed by the National Congress 
which it is proposed to establish. The Congress is to have control of 
finances and general legislative power. 



ARGENTINE. 



The following has been received from the International Socialist 
Bureau : 

The Argentine socialist party, which has hitherto been free from 
any interference on the part of the government, is now confronted by 
unforeseen difficulties, which must be studied in order to find the most 
efficient means for their solution. 

These difficulties have created a situation full of uncertainty and well- 
founded apprehension. For this reason we have decided to familiarize 
you with the circumstances and to ask you whether the steps which we 
will suggest to you are timely and possible. 

The Argentine Republic is essentially an agricultural country. Of 
our five million inhabitants, scattered over a territory of about three mil- 
lion kilometers forty-two per cent, live in cities and fifty-eight per 
cent, in the rural districts. 

From the economic point of view, a few words will describe our coun- 
try. It produces cereals, wool and cattle, which are taken to the ports 
and shipped to Europe. Industrial development, which has reached a cer- 
tain point in two or three large cities, has not affected the essential chai- 
acter of the country in the least. This characteristic feature of Argentine 
implies logically an intermittent economic and commercial activity. 

In the summer, when the crops are harvested and shipped to Europe, 
the economical and commercial activity reaches its climax. In the winter, 
when the work of agriculture is ended, this activity is at its lowest ebb. 
The demand for laborers is naturally directly dependent on the economic 
activity of these seasons. 

In the summer the laborers easily find employment in the field work. 
In the winter the majority of them pass their time in the great cities. 

From the foregoing it follows that, for the majority of the laborers 
of Argentine, the only season in which they can demand any improvement 
is that in which hands are demanded for the harvest, that is to say, in the 
summer time. 

Ever since a small labor organization has existed in our country we 
have great strikes every year, beginning in the month of November and end- 
ing in the month of March. In the first years in which the working class 
followed this strike tactics during harvest time the capitalist class of 
Argentine was taken by surprise and had to acquiesce to the demand of 
the laborers. But when these strikes continued and reached their climax 
in November, 1902, especially in the capital, the capitalist class quickly 
brought pressure to bear on the government and at the end of the year 
had a law passed exiling all strangers who had taken a conspicuous part 
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in those strikes. And when this did not suffice to break the strike of 
1902, the government declared martial law and crushed the movement. 

In the beginning of February, 1905, military revolts broke out in dif- 
ferent parts of the republic. These were suppressed by the government 
and the opportunity grasped for the purpose of prolonging martial law 
for three months more for the avowed purpose of insuring not alone 
"law and order," but also the gathering and exportation of the crops. 

Several strikes which were about to be declared had to be suspended 
on account of martial law, which is identical in our country with a sup- 
pression of all constitutional guarantees. - 

We have now reached the most important point of our subject. The 
working class of Argentine fears, not without good reason, that the gov- 
ernment will adopt the policy of declaring martial law every year, for the 
purpose of anticipating the strike movement during harvest time; and if 
this assumption should prove true, the working class would be in a very 
difficult position, seeing that its organization is not strong enough at 
present to exert enough power to overcome the effects of such a measure. 

With a view of heading off such a policy, or of preparing eventually a 
defense on the part of the working class, we have decided to turn to you 
and ask you to negotiate by means of your socialist parties with the long- 
shoremen of the principal ports of England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Italy and to ascertain whether they would not be disposed 
to boycott all steamers coming from Argentine in case the government of 
our country should declare martial law or undertake to decree arbitrary 
measures against the strike movement, which our class inaugurates every 
year as a weapon ol the class struggle during harvest time. Mark well 
that the boycott should extend only to steamers carrying a cargo of har- 
vest products, that is to say, it would be in force for a definite period of 
the year (from January to April). 

We hope, comrades, that you will give us all the support necessary 
under these trying circumstances. If the longshoremen of the ports men- 
tioned are willing to perform this beautiful act of solidarity, which we 
are asking of them* be so kind as to let us know as soon as possible. 

Buenos Ayres, April, 1905. Alejandro Manteconhijo, 

General Secretary. 
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Freeman or Slave, by Fred D. Warren, Appeal to Reason, Girard, 
Kansas. Paper, 64 pp. 10 cents. 

This is a handy little compilation of the matter contained in the 18th 
National Report of the Commissoner of Labor which has been practically 
suppressed within six months after its first appearance. It is one of the 
sort of books that every working socialist ought to carry around in his 
pocket to use when facts are called for to back up any position. 

How to Know the Starry Heavens, by Edward Irving. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. Cloth, 313 pp. $2.00. 

The author announces that: "This volume is not so much a text book 
on astronomy as an invitation to read books on that subject." It would 
be presumptuous on our part to attempt to give a technical opinion on 
the scientific side of this work. However, we have been assured by 
some persons who are supposed to know, that it represents the latest 
and most authoritative positions in astronomy. We can testify, however, 
that it is most interestingly written with striking illustrations and not 
a little humor, things which readers seldom look for in works on astron- 
omy. Throughout the work astronomy is related to other sciences and to 
general facts of knowledge in a way that emphasizes once more the old 
truth of the unity of all truth. Numerous colored illustrations, charts 
and reproductions of photographs add to the interest and assist in com- 
prehending the text 

Women in the Printing Trades, by J. Ramsay McDonald. P. S. 
King & Son, London. Cloth, 206 pp. 

This is one of those detailed studies and compilations of facts such 
as we usually associate with government enterprise. It shows that women 
have entered into a great variety of trades and discusses the conditions 
under which they work. The totals show that in the several industries 
studied, which are quite comprehensive, embracing most of the manu- 
facturing factory trades, there were 68,318 women employed in 1895 and 
76,203 in 1897 showing that the increase in female labor still continues. 
In considering "Women's Work and Organization," only the printing 
trade is treated and it is pointed out that here organization has been 
very weak and ineffective, and some general conclusions are drawn as to 
women and trades' unions that seem scarcely justified from this one trade, 
especially as the experience in other lines would show that women are 
capable of effective organization. Other chapters compare "Men and 
Women as Workers," or treat of "Industrial Training," "Legislation," 
"Women and Machinery," "Home Work," "Married and Unmar- 
ried" and "Wages." As a compilation of facts the work is very satisfactory 
and will save the student of this subject much weary search through 
less accessible documents. We are rather surprised however that the 
socialist author is so careful to avoid all conclusions. 
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GERMS OF MIND IN PLANTS. 

This recent illustrated work by R. H. France, translated by A. M. 
Simons, will be ready for delivery by the time this issue of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review is in the hands of its readers. It is the second 
volume of the Library of Science for the Workers,, of which the opening 
volume, "The Evolution of Man," has scored so prompt and complete a 
success. 

"Germs of Mind in Plants" is no less interesting and important. 
The author's central thought is that a careful and sympathetic study of 
plant life shows forces operating in the plants which correspond closely 
to some of the operations of the human mind. This is brought out not in 
an abstract and theoretical fashion, but by means of graphic descriptions 
of the actions of particular plants, showing how each one responds to 
impressions from the outside, and acts on those impressions in ways that 
will benefit itself. 

The conclusion from these facts is one that is of the utmost import- 
ance in laying broad and deep the foundations of the socialist philosophy. 
It is that mind is not something apart from the rest of the universe, to be 
explained only by the assertions of theologians or mystics; it is on the 
contrary an outgrowth and an expression of the universe itself. This little 
book brings the facts to prove that mind is only another form of "life," 
and "The Evolution of Man" gave us the evidence that "life" is but a form 
of that "energy" that is never separated from we will call "matter." 



THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

This work by Wilhelmj Boelsche, translated by Ernest Untermann, 
was published by us in May. The first edition of 2,000 copies was ex- 
hausted by the first week of July, and the second edition of 1,570 copies 
is already more than gone. Comrade Arthur Morrow Lewis of San 
Francisco, who has been selling this book in connection with his lectures 
at Pacific coast cities, has broken all records by ordering 700 copies of 
"The Evolution of Man" in a little over a month. The moral is that the 
book is one that appeals to new converts and to non-socialists as readily 
as to party members. While it is strictly scientific and up to date, so that 
it wins praise from the severest critics, it is also so simple and enter- 
taining that those who have been defrauded of an education can read it 
with pleasure. It does not contain the word socialism! except in the ad- 
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vertising pages at the end, but it establishes by ample proofs the scientific 
theory of evolution of which socialism is the logical outcome. 

"The Evolution of Man" and "Germs of Mind in Plants" are uni- 
formly bound in cloth, and sell for fifty cents each, postage included. 

LATER VOLUMES OF THE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE. 

We had intended publishing in this number a full outline of the 
work by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer entitled "The End of the World," a 
translation of which by Margaret Wagner will be the third volume of the 
library. The publication of this volume is, however, unavoidably delayed 
for another month, and we will therefore reserve any full description 
for our September announcement. It will be an illustrated volume describ- 
ing the forces which will at some future time bring an end to human 
life on this planet. It will be followed later, probaby in 1906. by a con- 
panion volume by the same author entitled "The Making of the World/' 
which will treat of the" constructive forces which in the never-ending 
cycles of the universe, bring new worlds into being to take the place of 
those that die. 

The fourth volume of the Library of Science will probably be "Science 
and Revolution," by Ernest Untermann. In this book he will use some of 
the material in the series of articles now appearing on the Evolution of the 
Theory of Evolution, but the form will be recast so as to present this 
difficult though important subject in a style that will be readily grasped. 

The fifth volume will probably be "The Triumph of Life," by Wil- 
helm Boelsche, author of "The Evolution of Man." This is now being 
translated by Mrs. May Wood Simons, and we expect to issue it in the 
early fall. Other volumes will be announced in the near future. 

NEW PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS— "WHAT SOCIALISTS THINK." 

Our recent publications have been in the line of education rather than 
propaganda, but we realize that both are needed. And just at this time 
there seems to be a special demand for leaflets cheap enough to give 
away, which give some idea of the principles of socialism. To meet this 
want we are now publishing under the general title "What Socialists 
Think" five leaflets by Charles H. Kerr, the sub-titles of which are as 
follows : 

1. How we Explain People's Actions. 

2. How the Laborer Makes Surplus Value and How the Capitalist 
Gets it. 

3. The Gass Struggle between Workers and Owners. 

4. The Co-operative Commonwealth. 

5. The Socialist Party of America. 

One set of these leaflets will be mailed free of charge to any one 
asking for it and mentioning this notice. A hundred sets will be mailed 
to any address for thirty cents. A thousand sets will be sent by express 
at purchaser's expense for $1.50, and more at the same rate. We are 
supplying these leaflets at cost to every one, so that there is no discount 
on them to stockholders. The first edition is 150,000 sets, and we hope to 
announce soon that the supply is exhausted and a new lot ordered. 

RAISING THE DEBT. 

We are trying to get the publishing house on a cash basis. We have 
a capital stock of $11,860. But we have put a great deal more than this 
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into books and electrotype plates, into advertising and into the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review. So there is a debt. There was a large debt to 
printers, paper makers and bankers, but that is paid off, except $400 to 
one bank, on which we are still paying seven per cent. We are also pay- 
ing one stockholder six per cent, on $1,500, and this ought to be paid as 
soon as possible. The rest of the debt, including $8,427 to Charles H. 
Kerr, draws only four per cent. His offer, as published last month, is 
that for the rest of the year 1905 he will contribute out of the balance 
due him an amount equal to the contributions of all other stockholders 
for the sake of putting the company on a cash basis. The contributions 
so far received on this offer are as follows : 

Previously acknowledged $454 00 

Dr. H. Gifford, Nebraska 5 00 

Martin Nelson, Arizona 4 70 

B. F. Gaymen, British Columbia 5 00 

Austin Boudreau, Rhode Island 3 00 

P. R. Skinner, Oregon : 30 00 

J. E. Lehner, Missouri 5 00 

George D. Herron, New York 50 00 

W. S. McLean, Washington 2 00 

Dr. Heinrich Stinnes, Germany 8 36 

Howard Keehn, Pennsylvania 1 00 

Innes Sigler, Texas 1 00 

A. E. Schuttenhelm, Ohio 2 00 

Joseph Remelsbecker, Ohio 5 00 

A. F. Simmlonds, New York 1 00 

Dr. H. W. Wilson, Pennsylvania 7 90 

Alex. Contner, Washington 2 00 

John Gibson, Kansas 1 00 

Fred R. Barrett, Maine 1 00 

Fred M. Landis, Kansas 5 00 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 139 96 

Total $733 92 

Apart from this we are glad to announce that the book sales for 
July amount to $787.62 as compared with $562.70 for the corresponding 
year. The margin on these sales will pay all expenses and leave a con- 
siderable sum to apply on the debt. A united effort will soon put the 
company in a position where every dollar that comies in can be used to 
bring out the new publications that the movement needs. But the first 
thing to do is to get the publishing house in such shape that it will be in 
no way dependent on the life of any one man. If your name- is not in the 
list of contributors, how about putting it there next month? 
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Study of the Historical Development arid Evo- 
lution of the American Proletariat.* 

THE United States of America is the Promised Land of cap- 
italism. Here for the first time are all the conditions 
requisite to its full and perfect development. Land and 
l>eople were never before created so favorable to its highest evo- 
lution. 

3|» 3|C 3|C 2|C 

The fact is that nowhere else on earth has capitalist society 
and capitalist character attained so high a degree of development. 

Nowhere else does the desire for gain play so great a part; 
nowhere else is the hunger for profits, the making of money for 
its own sake, the beginning and end of all economic activity. 
Every moment of life is filled with this striving, and death alone 
ends the insatiable pursuit of gain. 

The non-capitalist renting class is almost unknown in the 
United States. This struggle for gain is directed by an economic 
rationalism of a crudeness unknown in any European community. 
The capitalist class furthers its interests unaffected by any scru- 
ples, even though its way lies over corpses. The statistics of rail- 
way accidents prove this assertion. In 1903 the American rail- 
roads injured 11,006, the Austrian 172. For every kilometer of 

*Thia very remarkable article by the author of the "Socialism and the Socialist 
Movement in the Nineteenth Century," and Professor in the University of Breslau, is one 
of the most searching analyses of American society ever published. The translation 
published herewith is really but a condensation of the original article, which in turn, 
is but the introduction to "A Study of the Historical Development of the American 
Proletariat." We, shall endeavor to present the most important portions of the succeeding 
articles to our readers as they appear.— Trans. 
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road the American injured 3.4, the Austrian .87. For every mil- 
lion persons carried the railways of the United States wounded 
19; those of Austria .99. 

In power of capital — the height of capitalist accumulation — 
the United States, in spite of its "youth," stands far in advance 
of all other lands. The guage by which the height of the cap- 
italist flood is measured are the figures of the bank balances. In 
1882 the Controller of the Currency reported 7,302 banks ; in 1904 
there were 18,844. Those of the earlier year had a capital of 
$712,100,000; those of the latter, $1473,904,674. * * * The total 
"banking power" at this later period (including capital, surplus 
profits, deposits and circulation) was $13,826,000,000; while the 
corresponding figures for all the other countries of the world was 
but $19,781,000,000. After this we need not be surprised at the 
sums that have flowed into the lap of industry during the last 
twenty years. According to the census, the capital invested in 
manufactures has been as follows : 

1880 $2,709,282,606 

1890 , 6,525,050,759 

1900 • • 933M86,5oo 

It is thoroughly recognized that the United States is the one 
country in which the program of the Marxian theory of evolution 
has been most minutely fulfilled, in that the accumulation of cap- 
ital has reached the stage designated in a celebrated chapter of 
^Capital" as immediately preceding the Gdtterd'dmmerung of the 
capitalist world. 

* * * * 

When the giant combinations of capital are considered as a 
whole it will be evident that they control the largest share of 
American industry, and reach the enormous figures of $20,379,- 
000,000 nominal capital. 

Just how absolutely the capitalist system rules can perhaps 
best be seen by a study of the present social structure, scarcely a 
feature of which is of non-capitalist origin. Nowhere do we meet 
with those survivals of a pre-capitalistic class, whose greater or 
less prominence in European society give it its characteristic fea- 
tures. There is no feudal nobility; the magnates of capital reign 
supreme in the social realm. The time described by Marx in 
"Capital" as then existing only in prophetic imagination has 
arrived in the United States of to-day, where "eminent spinners," 
"influential shoe black dealers," "extensive sausage makers," to- 
gether with the "railroad kings," have their feet upon the necks 
of the people. * * * 

The United States is to-day a land of cities ; or more exactly, 
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a land of great cities. fWihile the number of people living in cities 
of two thousand population and over is somewhat less than in 
Germany, yet the percentage of inhabitants of great cities (hav- 
ing over 100,000 population) is greater than anywhere else on 
earth, except in England. Furthermore, the percentage is a rap- 
idly increasing one, and would even now be much higher were it 
not for the inclusion of the backward agricultural South. 

But when I say that the United States is a "city-land," I 
mean it in a deeper, more fundamental sense, that can only be 
explained by showing the relation which the city bears to capital- 
ism. I mean it in the sense of a method of living that is foreign 
to all organic life, resting on a purely mechanical basis, and deter- 
mined wholly from the quantitative point of view. The European 
city is generally an organic growth ; at bottom, it is only a grown- 
up village. What has Nuremburg in common with Chicago? 
Nothing save the superficial feature that many people live close 
together on streets, and depend upon products brought in from 
without for their sustenance. Their spirits have nothing in com- 
mon. The former is a village-like, organically developed struct- 
ure ; the latter is artificially constructed according to a "rational," 
mechanical plan, in which all traces of community life are elim- 
inated. When a European city spreads out over the country, 
some of the rural features are still preserved. In the United 
States, on the contrary, the open country is itself, at bottom but a 
city settlement, where the actual city is lacking. The same 
"rational" attitude that gave rise to the box-like crties has accom- 
panied the surveyor's chain over the whole country, cutting it up 
into those uniform squares which make impossible, from the very 
beginning, any naturally developed "organic" settlement. 

That other most striking characteristic of all societies resting 
on a capitalistic basis — sharp contrasts between the rich and the 
poor — is by no means absent in the United States. * * * What- 
ever may be the exact division of the total wealth, there is no dis- 
puting the fact that nowhere else on earth are the absolute con- 
trasts between the rich and the poor anything near as sharp. This 
is true because, first of all, the "rich" are so much richer than 
anywhere else. There are certainly more people in America who 
possess a thousand million marks than there are that possess a 
hundred million marks in Germany. 

* * * * 

On the other hand the misery of the slums of the great cities 
in America is equaled only in the East End of London. [Here 
follow some statistics from- Robert Hunter's "Poverty," with 
which our readers are already familiar.] 

But the one infallible sign of the high development of cap- 
italism in the United States is the peculiar character of its intel- 
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lectual culture. TRe existence of any general American charac- 
ter has been repeatedly denied, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
diversities between the different sections are as great as between 
the different European nations. Nevertheless there is a uniform- 
ity to the American mind. This "American spirit," however, is 
not something wholly new and peculiar. We meet it as an old 
acquaintance, whom we learned to know in Lombard St. and Ber- 
lin Wv, save that in America the type has been perfected and has 
spread over an entire nation. It is easy to trace the origin of this 
type to a definite environment that arose in Europe and attained 
its full development in America, and in so doing we shall find an 
explanation of its uniformity. 

No one who has investigated the popular mind in America 
can avoid seeing that its characteristic features are just the ones 
having their root in the capitalist organization of society. 

It is universally recognized that the fundamental feature of 
a capitalist society is the reduction of all things to a money stand- 
ard. When this has continued for generations, all sensitiveness 
to purely qualitative elements of wealth gradually disappear. 
Value is assigned only to those things which are either "useful" 
and "comfortable," or else "costly." The sense for expensiveness 
is seen in the fact that everything that is decorated in the United 
States is "over-loaded," from the ladies' toilets to the reception 
rooms of the fashionable hotels. If "costliness" is not apparent, 
then every opportunity is taken to display the figures that tell of 
its valuation. "Have you seen the $50,000 Rembrandt in Mr. 
X's house yet?" is a frequently heard question. "Early this 
morning the $500,000 yacht of Mr. Carnegie left the harbor," is 
a newspaper item. Naturally the possession of money — the 
amount of income — becomes the standard for the valuation of 
men. All sense of the immeasurable differences in personalities 
and all breath of individuality disappears. 

There can be no doubt that this habit of estimating everything 
in terms of a money valuation has so warped the judgment for 
value that attempts are constantly made to apply the money stand- 
ard where it is wholly out of place. It leads naturally to that 
over- valuation of mere quantity, which so many observers have 
noted as one of the most evident of American characteristics. 
Every large quantity becomes an object of admiration : whether 
it be the number of inhabitants of a city, the number of packages 
sent by the post office, the speed of railroad trains, the height of 
a monument, the breadth of a river or the frequency of suicides. 
This "mania for bigness," so characteristic of modern Americans, 
has been ascribed to the great extent of their country. But if 
this is the cause, why do not the Chinese have it? Or the Mon- 
golians on the plains of Asia ? Why did not the Indians have it, 
who formerlv lived in the same country? Whenever such ideas 
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of greatness appear among primitive peoples they take on a cos- 
mical character ; they deal with the endless firmament of the stars, 
the boundless limits of the steppe, and their fundamental charac- 
teristic is just their imtneasurableness. The worship of statis- 
tical largeness as a part of the human mentality can have its roots 
nowhere else except in the utilization of money according to the 
methods of capitalism. 

Those who reckon value only in terms of quantity soon tend 
to compare two objects in order to measure one by the other, and 
to assign the higher value to the larger. When one of two things 
becomes larger in a given period this is called success. The sense 
of measurable greatness has as a noteworthy accompaniment a 
high valuation of success : once more a prominent American char- 
acteristic. To gain success, however, always means to beat some- 
one else, to get more, do more, have more than someone else — to 
be bigger. Naturally that sort of success is valued the highest 
that can be expressed in figures — especially getting rich. Even 
for the non-trader, the one question is "how much can he make" 
with his talents'? 

Some of the peculiar mental attitudes that arise from this are 
shown perhaps the clearest in the American attitude toward 
"sport." Here the only question of interest is "who won?" I 
was once present at a mass-meeting in New York that received 
telegraphic bulletins of a match being played in Chicago. The 
only items that aroused excitement were those that settled ques- 
tions of victory. * * * Betting serves to arouse this excitement 
and at the same time reduce the whole field of sport to a purely 

money basis. 

* * * * 

This peculiar method of judging value gives a definite trend 
to the whole social mind. The American prays to success, and 
therefore all his efforts are directed toward leading a life that 
shall be pleasing to his God. So it is that every American from 
newsboy up is possessed with an unrest, a yearning and seeking 
to attain the top by climbing over others. The life ideal of the 
Americans is not found in the pleasurable development of self, 
nor in the beautiful harmony of a well-rounded life, but only in 
"getting ahead." From this there follows as a natural conse- 
quence the restless striving, the reckless competition in every 
field. Since all are seeking success, therefore everyone is forced 
into a struggle to beat every other individual ; and a steeple-chase 
begins — a race for fortune — a race that differs from all other 
races in that the goal is not fixed but constantly moves ever fur- 
ther away from the runners. The term "restless" is often applied 
to this struggle, but it is still more evidently endless; for any 
endeavor must be endless that seeks only quantity, since this is 
always boundless. 
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Out of this competitive psychology there arises naturally the 
demand for more elbow room. With a race as the ideal of life, 
no one wishes to be tied hand and foot. The dogma of laisez 
faire, therefore, is the natural economic maxim of Americans. 
* * * Nevertheless the American is not at all doctrinaire on this 
point, and does not hesitate to use the state to any degree, when 
it will further, or even not interfere with, his race for "success." 

For the genuine American to be successful means "get rich." 
This explains why the -characteristic restless striving of Amer- 
icans finds its principle outlet in the field of industry. The ablest 
and most active minds, which in Europe enter political life, in 
America turn to trade. This again leads to an over-valuation of 
industrial pursuits, since it is in this field that the great object 
of striving — wealth— can be soonest attained. Industry in the 
capitalistic sense deals with stocks and bonds and has its seat 
on the Board of Trade. * * * There is no other country on earth 
where so large a proportion of the population participate in stock 
speculation, or in which the population is so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the capitalist idea. 

This completes the circle of our observations. We started 
from capitalism and found in it the source of the essential ele- 
ments of the American popular mind. Now we see how the very 
proof (Bethatigung) of this contributes to an increase and growth 
of the very essence of capitalism, and that the peculiar "American 
spirit" is ever re-born from itself, and ever purifies itself in the 
spiritus capitalisticus, purus rectificatus. 

* * * * 

These remarks are intended merely as a starting point for 
a few observations concerning the American proletariat. Since 
we know that the conditions of the wage working class are deter- 
mined by the essential features of the capitalist movement, and 
especially since we have learned that all "social movements" orig- 
inate in the environment created by capitalism, and that modern 
socialism is only a reflex phenomena, then it is self-evident that we 
must proceed from a consideration of the economic situation if we 
are to form any clear conception of the condition of the proletariat 
of any country. This method is especially fruitful for the United 
States. * * * 

If it is true, as I have always held, that modern socialism is 
a necessary product of capitalism, then it follows that the land 
having the highest capitalist development (which is the United 
States) must also be the classic land of socialism, and its laboring 
class must be the leader in the most radical socialist movement. 
When, however, the assertion is constantly repeated (complain- 
ingly among socialists, rejoicingly among their opponents) that 
the opposite is the case; that there is no socialism among the 
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American laboring 1 class, and that those who are called socialists 
are really only a handful of bankrupt Germans with no following 
— then we have a land without socialism in spite of the highest 
capitalist development. The doctrine of the inevitable future is 
disproved by the facts. There can be no more important work 
for the sociologist or practical worker than to fathom this phe- 
nomenon. 

But when we come to examine the facts we find that this bold 
assertion that there is no socialism in America is indisputably 
false. 

There is a socialist party, or to speak exactly, two socialist 
parties on a thoroughly continental European basis. These par- 
ties cast 453,338 votes at the last presidential election. * * * 

Nevertheless it can not be denied that there is a measure of 
truth in the statement that the American laboring class is far 
removed from socialism. 

* * * * 

The American laborer (so far at least as the "normal" 
laborer, whose votes seem to dominate the majority of the labor- 
ing class and among whom are included the leaders) is on the 
whole not dissatisfied with existing conditions ; on the contrary he 
feels very well and is very well satisfied with himself-^ike all 
Americans. His view of the world (Weltauffassung) is most 
rosily optimistic — live and let live is his fundamental maxim. 

This unbounded optimism, which is his most prominent char- 
acteristic, expresses itself in a faith in the mission and greatness 
of his country — a faith that often takes on an almost religious 
character : for him the Americans are the chosen people of God — 
the salt of the earth. * * * This means, however, that the Amer- 
ican laborer identifies himself with the present American state 
and is most intensely patriotic. The centrifugal force that leads 
to class divisions, class antagonisms, class hatred and the class 
struggle is weak, while the centripetal force that leads to endorse- 
ment of the national political commonwealth of the state — to 
patriotism — is strong; consequently there is a lack among Amer- 
ican workers of that enmity to the state so characteristic of con- 
tinental European socialists. 

* * * * 

The American laborer is not in any way antagonistic to the 
capitalist economic system as such, neither mentally nor senti- 
mentally. [Quotations are here given from John Mitchell and 
other pure and simple trade unionists to prove this point.] 

Indeed I believe that the relation of the American laborer to 
capitalism is even more intimate than even these friendly declara- 
tions and testimonials of respect really express. I believe he 
enters into tt with all his heart : I believe he loves it. At least he 
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gives himself up to it body and soul. If there is any one place in 
America where the restless striving for gain, the complete surren- 
der to industry, the sacrifice of all to business has its home it is 
among the laborers. The laborer will — practically without limit 
— earn all that his strength will possibly permit. Consequently 
it is very seldom that we hear any complaints concerning the lack 
of protection against dangerous machinery. Indeed he would 
ordinarily much rather not have such protection if it reduced his 
earning capacity in the least. Consequently there are very few 
complaints about restriction of output or objections to piece-work 
or improved machinery. * * * The greater intensity of American 
labor is nothing more than the expression of the laborer's funda- 
mentally capitalist mental attitude. 

That it is the "business spirit" which rules the American 
movement is best shown by the peculiar character of their labor 

organizations. 

* * * * 

The majority of the American labor organizations do not dif- 
fer in any essential way from the earlier English trades unions. 
They proceed from a purely business point of view which leads to 
exclusiveness and monopolistic attempts to divide the interests 
of the various organizations and to a disregard of the interests 
of the proletariat as a whole, and especially of the interests of the 
lower layer of unskilled workers. As a result strong craft antag- 
onisms arise, which lead to an essentially vertical dismemberment 
of the proletariat, and prevent any joining together into a single 
solid defensive class. This business policy finds its clearest 
expression in the coalitions between monopolistic trades unions 
and monopolistic bosses for the common exploitation of the pub- 
lic by a few employers and by the laborers of the srngle trade. 
This kind of trades unions, because they are cut from wood taken 
from the tree of capitalism, and because their tendencies as well as 
their practical operations are not directed toward' the overthrow 
of the capitalist system, may well be designated as capitalist 
unions, as contrasted with socialist unions which never lose sight 
of the necessity of a proletarian class movement directed toward 
capitalism. 

Werner Sombart in Archiv fiir Sozialunssenschaft. 
Translated by A. M. Simons. 
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The Political Position of the Labor and 
Socialist Party in Australia* 

TO UNDERSTAND the present position of the Socialist 
movement in Australia it is necessary to have regard to 
the time when there was not even a political labor move- 
ment in these states, and that is only fourteen years ago. In 
1890 there was no labor movement, politically speaking, although 
in Victoria a trade union official, Mr. W. Trenwith, was active as 
a trade unionist and a protectionist. The dividing line in politics 
was almost exclusively the fiscal question. Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection, the workmen in Victoria being mainly Protectionists and 
in the neighboring state of New South Wales mainly Free 
Traders. 

In 1890 a strike occurred, known as the maritime strike. 
It originated with the officers of vessels, but the general body of 
workers made common cause with the marine men and through- 
out the whole of the Australasian states, including New Zealand, 
a severe and prolonged struggle took place. 

The men were badly beaten, and the employers having used 
the governmental machinery of the various states against the men 
so viciously and effectively, opened the eyes of the men to the 
foolishness of returning employers to the respective legislatures. 
From that time the desirability and necessity of political action 
independent of *if not in direct opposition to the monopolist class 
has been advocated ; but for years after scarcely a labor parlia- 
mentarian ever advocated or realized the necessity for Socialism. 

As in most countries, in each state an occasional Socialist 
would arrest the attention of a small number and give a little tilt 
to the study of economic questions. But although the workers in 
the respective states gradually added to the number of members 
returned as labor men, it meant but little beyond the endorse- 
ment of trade union conditions plus in Victoria wages-boards 
and in New Zealand an industrial conciliation and arbitration act 
for the adjustment of wages and working conditions by law. 

And still here were the beginnings of a class-conscious move- 
ment, and small Socialist organizations were established in each 
of the states. 

Even five years ago the Melbourne Trades Hall, the rendez- 
vous of the organized workers industrially and politically, had 
very little sympathy with Socialism, while quite a large propor- 
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tion of the delegates were avowedly hostile, and the same was true 
as regards the workers' centers in each of the other states. 

In Sydney, N. S. W., there is an active propagandist body, 
the Australian Socialist League ; in Melbourne, Victoria, there is a 
similar body, the Scoial Democratic Party ; in Brisbane, Queens- 
land, they have the Social Democratic Vanguard ; in Perth, West- 
ern Australia, the Social Democratic Federation, and in Adelaide, 
South Australia, there is a Clarion Fellowship Society; but none 
of these bodies have successfully returned any of their members 
to the legislative bodies. Although the ex-secretary of the Vic- 
torian 9 D. P., H. Scott-Bennett, who stood as a Socialist candi- 
date at the last Victorian election was returned, he was endorsed 
by and ran as the candidate of the Political Labor Council. In 
Sydney and, other portions of N. S. W. members of the A. S. L. 
have fought elections on a number of occasions and polled well but 
have not been returned. 

There is no room for doubt but that the various Labor 
Parties in Australia are now rapidly becoming straight out So- 
cialist organizations ; and the progress in this direction during the 
last three years is easily seen by any one. 

The Federal Labor Party is of course composed of the same 
persons as the State Parties. The Parliamentary Federal Labor 
Party is a virile body of fighters; -nolle of whom are anti-Socialist, 
two-thirds of whom are Socialists. 

The Platform of the Party is not one of a drastic character 
nor is it issued with a statement of principles that clearly sets 
forth the justification for and necessity of a change from capital- 
ism to collectivism as is usually the case with the European Par- 
ties, still they stand as the force receiving all the hard knocks 
of the various plutocratic parties and are travelling pretty rapidly 
in a Socialist direction, partly as a result of the spread of knowl- 
edge and largely as the result of politico economic pressure. 

The Labor Party is called a Socialist Party by its enemies, 
and although some members of the Labor Party doubtless wish 
Socialism had remained in "Europe or lost itself on the way out, 
the more capable of the Labor Party have declared in favor of 
Socialism in too pronounced a way for any of them now to 
draw back. 

The following is the Platform of the Federal Labor Party: 

1. Maintenance of a White Australia. 

2. Compulsory Arbitration to settle industrial disputes, 
(now secured.) 

3. Old Age Pensions. 

4. Nationalization of Monopolies. 

5. Citizen Military Defence Force and Australian owned 
Navy. . 
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6. Restriction of Public Borrowing. 

7. Navigation Laws. 

Not much straight out Socialism here, and lr this covered • 
the whole case it would be most unsatisfactory, but during the 
past year three. of the State Labor Parties, viz.: New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia have each included in their 
constitution, the declared object of the Party to be : "The secur- 
ing of the full results of their industry to all producers by the col- 
lective ownership of monopolies, and the extension of the in- 
dustrial and economic functions of the state and municipality." 

It is not to rest here however. Before this reaches you in 
Chicago, there will be held in Melbourne an Interstate Confer- 
ence of delegates from the respective Labor Parties and part of 
Melbourne's contribution to the agenda of the forthcoming con- 
ference is as follows : 

"Conference affirms that capitalism is the enemy and 
destroyer of essential private property. Its development is 
through the legalized confiscation of all that the labor of the 
working class produces above its subsistence wage. The private 
ownership of the means of employment grounds society in eco- 
nomic slavery, which renders intellectual and political tyranny 
inevitable. Therefore, conference affirms that it is the object 
of the Australian labor organizations to obtain control of all the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange, i. e. : the means 
of employment — wealth production — to be owned and controlled 
by the people in the interest of, and for the use of the whole of 
the people, in contradistinction to profit for a class. 

Further: As the object of capitalism is the same in all coun- 
tries, i. e., the exploitation of the worker — one who is divorced 
from the means of employment, and forced to sell his labor power 
as a commodity for the right to live — conference affirms it desir- 
able that the Australia Labor organization pledges its fidelity to 
the principles of international socialism, as embodied in the united 
thought and action of the Socialists of all nations." This proposi- 
tion well indicates the advance made by the Labor Party in Mel- 
bourne and gives warranty for concluding that in a few years' 
time not only will the principle contained in the proposition be 
heartily endorsed by the Workers' Party in the State, but also that 
the representatives of that party in the State Legislature will be 
the governing body. 

In the Federal House of Representatives there are three par- 
ties each having about one-third of the total of 72 members com- 
posing the House. The present premier is the Hbn. G. H. Reid 
whose foreriiost political incentive and object is Free Trade. At 
present he is dragging along with a majority of two, i. e., a ma- 
jority of the protectionists vote with the Free Trade plutocrat 
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rather than be supporters of the Labor Party. The Protectionists 
under the leadership of the Hon. Alfred Deakin are opposed to 
Socialism much the same as the Free Traders, but most of the 
Labor men are Protectionist as against Free Trade though they 
put Labor first. Under such circumstances it will not be surpris- 
ing if the Protectionists and Labor Party attempt a coalition, but 
a large portion of the rank and file of the Labor Party are opposed 
to alliances of this sort and they may be strong enough to prevent 
it. In the Victorian Legislative assembly out of a total of 68 
members, 18 are straight-out Labor, about three-fourths of whom 
are Socialists, and they are doing good, propagandist work. 

A similar proportion in N. S. Wales Assembly keeps the Plu- 
tocrats very watchful and busy. 

In the Queensland Assembly out of a total of 72 members* 
the Labor Party have exactly half and they have formed a coali- 
tion government, with two labor members in the ministry, Mr. 
Kedston as State Treasurer and Mr. Peter Airey as Home Secre- 
tary. In Western Australia there is actually a Labor Ministry in 
power and has been so now for twelve months. This is the longest 
spell of any Labor government. Of course it is not a large popula- 
tion. All told Western Australia has but 250,000 population so it 
is almost like playing at government. Still all the institutions are 
there, and the plutocrats are there and they have an enormous and 
very rich area, W. A. being 975,920 square miles in extent. 

The State elections for South Australia took place six weeks 
ago, and the election cry was, Socialism and Anti-Socialism; 
the result is cheering. The Labor Party before the election had 
only six members in the assembly; as the result of the election 
they now have 15 members in an assembly of 42. 

Tasmania has made a start and at the last State election 
returned four labor men and their delegates will be at the Inter- 
state Conference. 

New Zealand is not included in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and is not directly affected by the political activities here. 
At present New Zealand is in the backwash as she has no straight 
out labor men or Socialists in the legislative chamber, they are 
all of the petty bourgeois type, but steps are now being taken to 
organize on purely independent lines. 

This progress is certainly being made, but many ot us rue 
expecting to see the rapid economic development of the United 
States make of that country the pace setter in the realization 
of full-fledged Socialism. 

Tom Mann. 

Melbourne, Victoria, June 28, 1905. 
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Australian Labor Convention* 



THE Interstate Labor Convention has just taken place and it 
has gladdened the hearts of the State socialists by the 
adoption of the following objective : 

(a) Securing the full results of their industry to all pro- 
ducers by collective ownership of monopolies and the exten- 
sion of the industrial and economic functions of the State and 
of the following objective: 

(b) Cultivation of an Australian sentiment based upon the 
maintenance of racial purity and the development in Australia of 
an enlightened and self-reliant community. 

In moving the adoption of this objective Watson, the leader 
of the Federal Labor Party, stated that it was purposeless to look 
for a seventh heaven, and the Victorian and Queensland object- 
ives went much further than generations would see. Personally 
he was not a social democrat, but believed that State Socialism 
was the only practical form. It was not proposed to nationalize 
all industry, but monopolies should be in public and not in pri- 
vate hands. One member of the convention stated that he was a 
social democrat and held that State Socialism was bureaucracy, 
but still he favored the objective. Another prominent member 
of the party, who was a member of the Federal Labor Ministry, 
said that the Labor Party had only been called socialists two 
years ago, but they had nothing to do with the international 
socialist movement. 

This same objective had been previously adopted by the New 
South Wales Labor Party. It was hailed by enthusiastic labor- 
ites everywhere as a great step in advance. Mr. Watson himself, 
however, was the means of dispelling this illusion by pointing out 
to the timid supporters of the party that in 1897 the Labor Party 
had as one of the planks of their platform "The nationalization of 
land and the means of production, distribution and exc*hange. ,, 
This plank has since been removed from the platform and after 
some considerable cutting down has again put in an appearance 
as the Party's Objective. 

The Queensland Labor Convention also presented the Labor 
Party of that state with an ornamental piece of timber in the form 
of the following objective : 

(a) Securing the full results of their industry to the wealth 
producers by the collective ownership of the means of production,' 
distribution and exchange, to be obtained through the extension 
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of the industrial and economic functions of the state and local 
governing bodies. 

(b) Cultivation of an Australian sentiment based on the 
maintenance of racial purity and the development in Australia 
of an enlightened and self-reliant community. 

The Victorian Labor Party has adopted an objective of 
somewhat similar import. 

The reason for this attack of objective-framing is to be found 
in the present state of unstable political equilibrium. While the 
Labor Party were in office in the Federal Parliament they allied 
themselves with a small section of the Protectionist Party, who 
would make no compromise with the free traders. The Labor 
Government was defeated on the Arbritation Bill and an under- 
standing was arrived at between Reid (leader of the Free-Trade 
Party) and Deakin (leader of the Protectionists) by which the 
first issue was to be dropped. Reid came into office supported by 
most of the protectionists, the irreconcilable protectionists and the 
Labor Party occupying the Opposition benches and maintaining 
their alliance. Reid has sought to consolidate his following by 
raising the banner of "anti-socialism" and by labeling the Labor 
Party socialists. He has toured Australia, speaking in every 
state on this question, and has thus, by arousing public interest, 
forced the Labor Party to make some declaration. Another cause 
of the forcing of the hands of the Party -has been the discontent 
of the Labor supporters with the Labor alliances, more especially 
with the Coalition Government in Queensland. Last August an 
election took place in Queensland, at which the Coalition Gov- 
ernment were greatly strengthened. The Labor Party now num- 
ber one-half of the Lower House, and yet planks of the Labor 
Party are treated with no more respect than if they were the 
merest shavings. Firm believers in the value of the Labor plat- 
form naturally resented this sort of thing and the Coalition Gov- 
ernment has fallen into disfavor, the Labor Party are warned 
against alliances with other parties and the rank and file of the 
party are in revolt against the labor politicians and have accord- 
ingly sought to bind the party by means of the objective. 

Reid's attempt to scare the protectionists with the cry of 
"Socialism" has proved ineffectual. The manufacturers of Aus- 
tralia were not to be caught with chaff and Deakin last month 
deserted the standard of fiscal compromise and with the help of 
the Labor Party has put Reid out of office and is now Prime Min- 
ister of the Commonwealth, with the support of the Labor Party 
guaranteed for one session. It is significant that three of the 
ministers in the present government are allies of Labor, one of 
whom (Sir William Lyne) has outdone many of his Labor 
friends by announcing himself a State Socialist. If this ministry 
retains office, the manufacturers are likely to get something more 
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substantial than anti-socialist vaporings in the form of a high tar- 
iff wall. The Federal Labor Convention has declared in favor 
of taking a referendum of the people of the Commonwealth on 
the fiscal question. If such a referendum be taken it is almost 
certain to result in a protectionist tariff. The Labor Party has 
been moving Protectionwards for some time and it is only the 
adoption of some such plank as tariff referendum which could 
prevent them from ultimately entering the Protectionist fold. It 
is this reason which makes the protectionists more eager to secure 
alliances with the Labor Party. It is this fact also which explains 
the circumstance that no prominent protectionist has taken any 
part in the so-called anti-socialist campaign. 

The word socialism is in everyone's mouth, but one never 
hears anything about a class struggle. The one bright spot amid 
all the confusion is supplied by the Australian Socialist League, 
who, by sheer grit and perseverance, are beginning to make them- 
selves heard among the working class of New South Wales. Out 
of all the voluminous paper contributions on the subject of Social- 
ism the declaration of the A. S. L was the only clear and class- 
conscious effort. It was pointed out that labor was the sole cre- 
ator of wealth ; that the present methods of production depended 
on the wage-slavery of the workers; that in Australia 71% of the 
adults who die have no property that necessitates making a will ; 
that the cause of the trouble lay in the private ownership of the 
land and of the machinery of production. It was pointed out that 
"the class who do the world's work will not be deterred by the 
word 'confiscation' when they are ripe for action at the ballot- 
box." 

Right throughout the Australian colonies we still have New 
Zealand held up to us as "the workingman's paradise." Yet to- 
wards the end of June Dick Seddon himself (New Zealand's pre- 
mier) declared: "Despite the increased wages, the workers 
found themselves no better off than they were formerly, on ac- 
count of the increased cost of living. It was not the employers 
or the workers who scooped the money, but the people who took 
the increased value of land and property as iheir profit, and 
reaped the reward earned by the employers and the workers." 
It would seem from this that Compulsory Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration had not benefited the lot of the workers. A humiliating 
confession to come from the High Priest of Conciliation! The 
New South Wales Arbitration Court has been shut up for six 
months because the state judges were unwilling to act on it. In 
the meantime the Federal High Court has pulverized the clause 
granting preference to unionists and has placed the non-unionist 
and the unionist on an equal footing according to law, but accord- 
ing to practice is bound to result in preference to non-unionists. 
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Still the belief in Conciliation and Arbitration is not killed and 
the unions of New South Wales will provide the re-opened court 
with abundance of work. 

Andrew M. Anderson. 



My Mammy's Son. 

I don't want to see him crushed, my dear old mammy's son, 
The boy I played with long ago, whose chinas oft I won; 
Who stood with me in many fights in the old plantation days; 
Whose heart was true and loyal in a thousand different ways. 

I don't want to see him crushed, his children made the prey 

Of every wolf that howls along the Anglo-Saxon way; 

Of every low-browed, heartless thing that bays him with the scream: 

"I am the Anglo-Saxon and I am the white supreme!" 

I don't want to see him crushed, his black face scarred with grief, 

His sorrows made unending, or his pleasures few and brief; 

For often I remember how he stood there at my side, 

When the old home went to pieces, with a. friendship true and tried. 

I don't want to see him crushed, his life-work made in vain, 
His misery the comer stone of demagogic gain ; 
His degradation the excuse for Pharisees on high, 

A refuge for the scoundrel and a cloak for every lie. 

< 

I don't want to see him crushed, nor made a nameless thing, 
A chattel in the service of the menials of the king; 
A slave unto the servants who attend the lords of gold, 
Who are rottening the structure that the fathers built of old. 

I don't want to see him crushed, my dear old mammy's son, 
The boy I played with long ago, whose chinas I oft won ; 
And for his sake an Aryan pleads with Aryans to-day 
To rise in Aryan manhood and drive the wolves away. 

Covington Halu 
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The Rights of the Horse and the Rights 

of Man. 



CAPITALIST Gvilization has endowed the wage-worker 
with the metaphysical Rights of Man, but this is only to 
rivet him more closely and more firmly to his economic 
duty. 

"I make you free," so speak the Rights of Man to the la- 
borer, "free to earn a wretched living and turn your employer 
into a millionaire; free to sell him your liberty for a mouthful 
of bread. He will imprison you ten hours or twelve hours in 
his workshop; he will not let you go till you are wearied to the 
marrow of your bones, till you have just enough strength left 
to gulp down your soup and sink into a heavy sleep. You have 
but one of your rigihts that you may not sell, and that is the 
right to pay taxes. 

Progress and Civilization may be hard on wage-working 
humanity* but they have all a mothers tenderness for the animals 
which stupid bipeds call "lower." 

Gvilization has especially favored the equine race : it would 
be too great a task to go through the long list of its benefactions ; 
I will name but a few, of general notoriety, that I may awaken 
and inflame the passionate desires of the workers, now torpid in 
their misery. 

Horses are divided into distinct classes. The equine aristoc- 
racy enjoys so many and 90 oppressive privileges, that if the hu- 
man-faced brutes which serve them as jockeys, trainers, stable 
valets and grooms were not morally degraded to the point of not 
feeling their shame, they would have rebelled against their lords 
and masters, whom they rub down, groom, brush and comb, also 
making their beds, cleaning up their excrements and receiving 
bites and kicks by way of thanks. 

Aristocratic horses, like capitalists, do not work; and when 
they exercise themselves in the fields they look disdainfully, with 
a coupon-clipper's contempt, upon the human animals which plow 
and seed the lands, mow and rake the meadows, to provide them 
with oats, clover, timothy and other succulent plants. 

These four-footed favorites of Civilization command such 
social influence that they impose their wills upon the capitalists, 
their brothers in privilege; they force the loftiest of them to 
come with their beautiful ladies and take tea in the stables, in- 
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haling the acrid perfumes* of their solid and liquid evacuations. 
And when these lords consent to parade in public, they require 
from ten to twenty thousand men and women to stack themselves 
up on uncomfortable seats, under the broiling sun, to admire 
their exquisitely chiseled forms and their feats of running and 
leaping. They respect none of the social dignities before which 
the votaries of the Rights of Man bow in reverence. At Chan- 
tilly not long ago one of the favorites for the grand prize launched 
a kick at the king of Belgium, because it did not like the looks 
of his head. His royal majesty, who adores horses, murmured 
an apology and withdrew. 

It is fortunate that these horses, who can count more authen- 
tic ancestors than the houses of Orleans and Hohenzollern, have 
not been corrupted by their high social station: had they taken 
it into their heads to rival the capitalists in aesthetic pretentions, 
profligate luxury and depraved tastes, such as wearing lace and 
diamonds, and drinking champagne and Chateau-Margaux, a 
blacker misery and more overwhelming drudgery would be im- 
pending over the class of wage- workers. 

Thrice happy is it for proletarian humanity that these equine 
aristocrats have not taken the fancy of feeding upon human flesh, 
like the old Bengal tigers which rove around the villages of India 
to carry oflf women and children ; if unhappily the horses had been 
man-eaters, the capitalists, who can refuse them nothing, would 
have built slaughter-houses for wage-workers, where they could 
carve out and dress boy sirloins, woman hams and girl roasts 
to satisfy their anthropophagic tastes. 

The proletarian horses, not so well endowed, have to work 
for their peck of oats, but the capitalist class, through deference 
for the aristocrats of the equine race, concedes to the working 
horses rights that are far more solid and real than those inscribed 
in the "Rights of .Man." 

The first of rights, the right to existence, which no civilized 
society will recognize for laborers, is possessed- by horses. 

The colt, even before his birth, while still in the fetus state, 
begins to enjoy the right to existence ; his mother, when her preg- 
nancy has scarcely begun, is discharged from all work and sent 
into the country to fashion the new being in peace and comfort; 
she remains near him to suckle him and teach him to choose the 
delicious grasses of the meadow, in which he gambols until he is 
grown. 

The moralists and politicians of the "Rights of Man" think 
it would be monstrous to grant such rights to the laborers; I 
raised a tempest in the Chamber of Deputies when I asked that 
women, two months before and two months after confine- 
ment, should have the right and the means to absent themselves 
from the factory. My proposition upset the ethics of civilization 
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and shook the capitalist order." What an abominable abomina- 
tion — to demand for babies the rights of colts. 

As for the young proletarians, they can scarcely trot on their 
little toes before they are condemned to hard labor in the prisons 
of capitalism, while the colts develop freely under kindly Nature ; 
care is taken that they be completely formed before they are set 
to work, and their tasks are proportioned to their strength with a 
tender care. 

This care on the part of the capitalists follows them all 
through their lives. We may still recall the noble indignation 
of the bourgeois press when it learned that the omnibus company 
was using peat and tannery waste in its stalls as a substitute for 
straw: to think of the unhappy horses having such poor beds! 
The more delicate souls of the bourgeoisie have in every capitalist 
country organized societies for the protection of animals, in order 
to prove that they can not be excited by the fate of the small vic- 
tims of industry. Schopenhauer, the bourgeois philosopher, in 
whom was incarnated so perfectly the gross egoism of the philis- 
tine, could not hear the cracking of a whip without his heart being 
torn by it. . 

This same omnibus company, which works its laborers from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day, requires from its dear horses only 
five to seven hours. It has bought green meadows in which they 
may recuperate from fatigue or indisposition. Its policy is to 
expend more for the entertainment of a quadruped than for pay- 
ing the wages of a biped. It has never occurred to any legislator 
nor to any fanatical advocate of the "Rights of Man" to reduce 
the horse's daily pittance to assure him a retreat that would be 
of service to him only after his dteath. 

The Rights of Horses have not been posted up; they are 
"unwritten rights," as Socrates called the laws implanted by Na- 
ture in the consciousness of all men. 

The horse has shown his wisdom in contenting himself with 
these rights, with no thought of demanding those of the citizen ; 
he has judged that he would have been as stupid as man if he 
had sacrificed his mess of lentils for the metaphysical banquet of 
Rights to Revolt, to Equality, to Liberty, and other trivialities 
which to the proletariat are about as useful as a cautery on a 
wooden leg. 

Civilization, though partial to the equine race, has not shown 
herself indifferent to the fate of the other animals. Sheep, like 
canons, pass their days in pleasant and plentiful idleness ; they are 
fed in the stable on barley, lucerne, rutabagas and other roots, 
raised by wage-workers ; shepherds conduct them to feed in fat 
pastures, and when the sun parches the plain, they are carried 
to where they can browse on the tender grass of the mountains. 

The Church, which has burned her heretics, and regrets that 
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she can not again bring up her faithful sons in the love of "mut- 
ton/' represents Jesus, under the form of a kind shepherd, bearing 
upon his shoulders a weary lamb. 

True, the love for the ram and the ewe is in the last analysis 
only the love for the leg of mutton and the cutlet, just as the 
Liberty of the Rights of Man is nothing but the slavery of the 
wage-worker, since our Jesuitical Civilization always disguises 
capitalist exploitation in eternal principles and bourgeois egoism 
in noble sentiments; yet at least the bourgeois tends and fattens 
the sheep up to the day of the sacrifice, while he seizes the laborer 
still warm from the workshop and lean from toil to send him to 
the shambles of Tonquin or Madagascar. 

Laborers of all crafts, you who toil so hard to create your 
poverty of producing the wealth of the capitalists, arise, arise! 
Since the buffoons of parliament unfurl the Rights of Man, do 
you boldly demand for yourselves, your wives and your children 
the Rights of the Horse. 

Paul Lafargue, (Translated by Charles H. Kerr.) 
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General Election in Holland. 



FEW of us expected the actual results of the elections that 
took place in the second part of June. We did not expect 
the overthrow of the clerical-conservative government, 
nor did we think the number of votes for the social democracy 
would grow so largely as it did. 

In 1901 we reached the number of about 39,000 votes on our 
candidates. Had nothing extraordinary passed in the next four 
years, perhaps we would have dreamt of doubling our strength 
in and outside of Parliament. But as those who followed Dutch 
affairs will remember, in 1903 we had first in the end of January 
the great and for the moment successful railway strike, when the 
railway companies had to give in to the men and the "Christian" 
government and the bourgeoisie lost its head over the' fact that 
the workers were for one day masters of the traffic. Then came 
the reaction. The companies grew bolder every day and the gov- 
ernment threatened the railway men and the whole working class 
with laws that would prevent the trade unions from developing 
their strength. To throw down and to terrify the opposition from 
the workers the government raised the militia, so that the most 
direct and strong measures of the working class had to be put in 
action. Thus the general strike was attempted, for we in Hol- 
land, in so-called free Holland, have not yet the universal suf- 
frage so that we could threaten a reactionary government with the 
votes of the workers. The general strike in Holland, a heroic but 
desperate measure, as the workers are not united but divided 
into socialistic, non-political (so-called anarchistic) and Christian 
groups — the general strike, we mean to say, proved a failure as 
a means to prevent the government from measures of retailation 
against the working class and its trade unions. So it weakened 
many already weak unions and it intensified the class struggle by 
the damage done through the strike to the middle classes through- 
out town and field. The social democrats came to stand, as is 
right, all by themselves, and many of us. let us not say feared, 
but stated that with the next great election we would certainly 
not only not double our contingent of votes and seats, but would 
have the greatest difficulty in keeping what we have. We had a 
thousand or so less votes than 40,000 in 1901. We would be glad 
to win a few thousand more than this number in 1905. 

Seen in the light of these unquestionable considerations our 
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success was great. More than 65,000 votes were given to Social- 
ist candidates in the 75 or 76 (of the 100) districts where Social- 
ists stood for Parliament. We won six seats for Parliament 
by the second ballot in the elections of 190 1, we got seven seats 
by the second ballot of this year. True it is that we lost one seat, 
obtained by social democracy in a contest for a Parliamentary 
vacancy after the general election of 1901 ; true that we lost 
another seat ; but we won one that we never had held before and 
all in all the results are, as we have said : Over 25,000 votes in- 
crease and one seat more than we obtained at the former general 
election. 

Yet I have only mentioned one of the obstacles that pre- 
vented a great Parliamentary victory for Socialism. But there 
were more than one. Holland has for a long run of years 
hardly ever been governed by any other cabinet than one of the 
Liberal party. 'We had about fifteen years ago one "Christian" 
Conservative minister and that was all. And now in 1901 the 
Christian cabinet was formed under the premiership of Dr. Kuy- 
per, a man who tried a very personal government. In fact, he did 
not rule on any principles but on these two: That capitalism 
had to be strengthened against the rising power of the workers 
and that he had to be the one and all in the State of Holland. No 
queen, no secretary of state was reckoned with. He tried to be, 
not in name, perhaps, but in fact, the absolute President of a 
Dutch Republic. To attain this he gave the higher and the lower 
offices to his favorites, the more insignificant the tetter, and every 
one who wanted to be an official had to believe in God of the Cal- 
vinists and in Dr. Kuyper, their prophet. So that the opposition 
grew day by day. Not only the workers and the Socialists, not 
only the liberals and the democrats, but the intellectual people, 
the teachers and the professors, even a great many of the parsons 
— Dr. Kuyper himself had been a minister in his younger days — 
went into the opposition. The Socialists of course asked for real 
liberty, the economical freedom for material existence with 
all its consequences. But the liberals and the democrats and the 
intellectuals asked the freedom of the mind, freedom of the school, 
freedom of the university, freedom of religion. And as Kuyper 
wanted to lean on the large and little proprietors of the ground, 
and therefore asked protection, the cry for free trade also was 
mixed in the great choir of voices that shouted for freedom in 
everything and deliverance of Kuyper. And all these cries over- 
shouted the cry of the people for a free existence, and it was a 
hard work for Holland's social democracy to stand upright and 
independent in that fierce struggle against both capitalistic par- 
ties. 

Again I say, seen in this light our party has done splendid 
work. In the capital, in Amsterdam, one of the focuses of liberal 
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capitalism, we got over 10,000 votes against 35,000 that were 
given to the Christian and liberal, candidates together. Knowing 
that in our great cities — Amsterdam has over 550,000 inhabitants 
—only a tiny part of the great working class has a vote, everybody 
will recognize this as an important victory, especially as we 
obtained in this town by the former elections far less than the half 
of this number of social democratic votes. 

So that we may conclude that we as ye* have not had the 
famous "Schweingluck" that often enlightens the way of German 
social democracy ; but that though everything was there to block 
our way, we held upright by the first ballot our red flag amidst 
the black flags of anarchists and clericals and the blue of the libr 
erals and democrats of all sorts. And about one-tenth part of 
the Dutch people may be said to be on our side after the first 
elections that were held after the great strike. This may be 
called a triumph. David J. Wynkoop. 

Amsterdam, Holland, July, 1905. 
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Evolution of the Theory of Evolution. 

(Continued.) 

MATERIALIST monism had enabled Marx, Engels and 
Dietzgen to find a general key for the solution of all the 
riddles of the universe by means of inductive reasoning 
from experienced facts. The conscious and consistent applica- 
tion of this method on the part of Marx and Engels permitted 
them to realize the general evolution of nature and society by 
dialectic processes, to make a scientific forecast of industrial and 
political evolution, and to lay bare the mechanism of social evolu- 
tion under capitalism by the discovery of the origin of surplus- 
value and the function of class-struggles. In the hands of Dietzgen, 
the same method produced a theory of understanding which estab- 
lished harmony between the human mind and the universe and 
solved all the difficulties which had been the stumbling blocks of 
scholastic and metaphysical philosophy for centuries, and which 
have remained insuperable obstacles for nearly every bourgeois 
scientist and philosopher until this day. 

The vital truth and strength of dialectic materialism was 
quickly demonstrated by the fact that this philosophy became the 
accepted guide of millions of proletarians in all countries, who 
organized themselves for conscious co-operation in line with evo- 
lution. The bourgeois world, ignorant of the historical necessity 
of this new world-movement and its materialist monist philos- 
ophy, continued its heedless and headlong course of individual- 
istic anarchy in thought and action. And when the new move- 
ment began to show its power, and press for an organization of 
social life in accord with higher evolution, the bourgeoisie op- 
posed it with might and main as a danger to "law and order." 

But the bourgois scientists more or less consciously carried 
the method of dialectic materialism gradually into almost every 
department of their science. In the last half of the 19th century, 
the Marxian method was frequently plagiarized by bourgeois pro- 
fessors, especially in the field of sociology 7 , economics and his- 
tory, with the full knowledge of its original authorship and with 
the intention of robbing its author of his credit. But not one of 
the bourgeois plagiarizers or commentators equalled the prole- 
tarian master who had made a new departure in those sciences. 

In other sciences, especially in biology, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, physics and chemistry, the combination of the dialectic 
method with science and natural philosphy led to a universal cor- 

»5* 
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roboration of the general conclusions established by Marx, 
Engels and Dietzgen. In the course of the 19th century, nearly 
every science gradually made front against metaphysical dualism 
and worked its way towards materialist monism. But while the 
proletarian mind pursued its steady and conscious course along 
a consistent materialist monist road, the bourgeois mind never 
succeeded in fully divesting itself of metaphysical relics. Its 
class-environment proved too great a handicap for a complete 
emancipation from all vestiges of metaphysics. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, the microscope began 
to exert its influence on philosophy by a succession of discoveries, 
which enabled scientists to abandon speculation for facts. The 
beginnings of the cell-theory, established by Grew in his "Anat- 
omy of Plants," and the first description of the cell-nucleus by R. 
Brown, in the 17th century, now bore unexpected fruits. 
Schwann and Schleiden showed that all organic structures are 
built up of cells, and Van Mohl described a certain substance 
which forms the lining of cells and called it protoplasm. No one 
realized as yet that the essential basis for a mechanical explana- 
tion of life had thus been discovered. 

But the microscope gave rise to an entirely new science, his- 
tology, the study of the microscopical structure of animal and 
plant tissue. Specialization became more and more an indispen- 
sable necessity for thorough research, and with the multiplication 
of special departments the need of correlation by means of phi- 
losophical generalization grew apace. Specialist science and nat- 
ural philosophy thus became more and more indispensable to one 
another. 

From the study of structure to that of function was the next 
logical step. Thus dialectics inevitably accompanied the new 
evolution of things in science. 

As soon as this stage had been inaugurated, the battle agrainst 
metaphysics and the survivals of Mosaic philosophy in natural sci- 
ence began to rage all along the line. Vitalism was compelled to 
reorganize its lines, even though no consistent theory of vital 
evolution had then become known. In 1833, Johannes Muller 
attempted to give a physical basis to this metaphysical theory, by 
comparing the physical processes in animals and man, in his 
"Handbook of the Physiology of Man." But this work was indi- 
rectly a proof of the untenability of the vitalist metaphysics. In 
spite of the dogged resistance of the old theories, the cell and 
protoplasm made themselves at home in the studies of bourgeois 
scientists, and produced in Virchow's "Cellular Pathology" a new 
departure in the study and treatment of, diseases. 

This was the time of physiological anatomy, and the work of 
Muller, BruCke, Helmholtz, Du Bois-Reymond and Ludwig in 
Germany, and of Claude Bernard in France, became the basis on 
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which their pupils in those two countries and in England, Amer- 
ica, Denmark, Sweden, Italy and Japan built up the structure of 
modern physiology. In the course of this development, labora- 
tories became a part of every well-equipped school and university. 

Chemistry soon took part in this revolution and began to 
reproduce, by simple laboratory methods, many of the compounds 
which had been regarded as special products of a supernatural 
vital energy. Berthelot emphasized the growth of .the tendency 
toward a uniform scientific method of research by declaring in 
his "Mechanique Chimique," that he intended to "introduce into 
the entire chemistry the same mechanical principles which already 
reign in the various departments of physics." 

In 1846, Leverrier 1 and Adams simultaneously and independ- 
ently of one another discovered the planet Neptune and thereby 
reminded the scientists of the vast universe outside of their little 
specialties. This discovery was a new triumph for empirical sci- 
ence and another blow for revelation and metaphysics. For the 
existence of this planet had been proclaimed by mathematical 
astronomy long before it was actually observed by human eyes, 
and reactionary mysticism had, of course, scoffed at such "daring 
blasphemy." 

Researches concerning the function of electricity, magnet- 
ism and light became more frequent, but led to no definite results 
until the latter half of the 19th century. In 1864, Clerk-Maxwell 
announced his electro-magnetic theory of light, but it was not 
until 1887 that Hertz demonstrated the actual existence of elec- 
tric waves in the ether. In 1881 J. J. Thompson established the 
basis of the electro-dynamic theory, and in 1888 William Crookes 
advocated the theory of the formation 1 of chemical elements from 
one primordial substance. He spoke of an "infinite number of 
immeasurably small ultimate— or rather ultimatissimate — parti- 
cles gradually accreting out of the formless mist and moving with 
inconceivable velocity in all directions." Thus the 19th century 
reaffirmed on a more infinitesimal and refined scale the atomic 
theory of Democritos. 

With the steady progress of this new tendency, Lamarckian 
ideas gained more and more favor in the eyes of the younger gen- 
eration of scientists and found two able champions, about the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, in Alfred R. Wallace and Charles Dar- 
win. In 1859 Darwin's "Origin of Species" carried fresh dismay 
into the ranks of metaphysics and theology. Here was the irre- 
futable proof that Lamarck's ideas of descent and heredity were 
upheld by the facts of nature as occurring before our eyes in ani- 
mals and plants. And in addition to these irrefutable facts, Dar- 
win laid bare the mechanism by which natural evolution produced 
the various animal and plant species, which had so long been 
claimed as special creations. Without any guiding intellect, 
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without any preconceived purpose, by an apparent fortuitous nat- 
ural selection, which, however, was the product of forces mutually 
controlling one another, nature was seen to produce its variety 
of forms by incessant interaction of forces, by a struggle of all 
organic forms against one another and with their environment, 
leading to the survival of those which were best equipped for this 
struggle by superior powers of adaptation to the conditions sur- 
rounding them. These produced an offspring well adapted to 
continue the struggle under the same conditions and in their turn 
to transmit their, qualities to their progeny by means of heredity, 
while the organisms not well adapted to their conditions of life 
were eliminated from the line of evolution. 

One of the most significant results of this transformist theory 
was that it wiped out the line of demarcation, not only between 
the various animal species, but also between animals and plants. 
In his first work, Darwin had left the question of man's descent 
open, from considerations of expediency. But when Wallace, 
Huxley* Haeckel and others showed that "in every visible charac- 
ter, man differs les9 from the higher apes than these do from the 
lower members pf the same order," Darwin assented and came 
forth with his "Descent of Man," in which he indicated the evo- 
lution of man and the anthropoid apes from a common man-like 
ancestor. 

Simultaneously with Wallace and Darwin, Herbert Spencer 
appeared upon the scene, supplementing and perfecting their 
work by a complete elaboration of the theory of organic evolu- 
tion and tracing the struggle for existence through all its man- 
ifold aspects. In his "First Principles," he stated the general 
outline of the universal theory. In his "Principles of Biology," 
he applied it to the life of organisms. In his "Principles of Psy- 
chology," he furnished a comprehensive summary of the results 
of physiological psychology. And in his "Principles of Sociol- 
ogy," he presented the relations of this theory, as he understood 
it, to human society, activity and ideas in general. Although we 
are far from agreeing with Spencer on all points, as we shall pres- 
ently show, we have no hesitation in saying that Spencer's works 
rank as high in the evolution of materialism as Hegel's do in 
idealism. The "Synthetic Philosophy" will always hold its place 
among the great works of the world. 

In Darwin, Wallace and Spencer, dialectic materialism 
erected on English soil a landmark of its progress over specu- 
lative idealism. Although the dogmatism and bigotry of the 
entire reactionary world united in a furious assault upon their 
work, not one of their fundamental stones in the structure of evo- 
lution was injured by the attack. Metaphysics and theology had 
no weapons with which to defeat their materialist antagonist in 
open battle. 
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Vainly did Agassiz try to save personal creation and fixed 
species by his "Essay on Classification." Vainly did the most 
reactionary of churches set its learned men to work forging argu- 
ments against Lamarckian, Darwinian and Spencerian transform- 
ism. Instead of defeating the new ideas, even the Jesuit scien- 
tists that had not quite degenerated into spiritual obesity from 
lack of exercise of their reason became gradually "tainted" with 
transformist ideas, and finally the church itself sanctioned the 
greater part of the new ideas as divine creations and, as usual, 
sought to ruin by adoption what it could not conquer by force. 
And the palaeontological work of Agassiz himself compelled him 
to proclaim the fact of progressive changes in the organisms of 
each successive geological epoch. 

By tracing the descent of man below the primates, the ques- 
tion of the evolution of man was not fully solved. It was merely 
stated in its correct form, and science could not rest satisfied and 
regard the Darwinian theories as proven, until it had located the 
transition forms between the common primeval ancestor of man 
and anthropoid apes and then followed the line of evolution as 
far back through the lower animals as human faqulties would per- 
mit. It was palaeontology, embryology, comparative physiology 
and histology that became the most convincing witnesses for the 
mechanical origin and development of organisms. In the Nean- 
derthal man, the Spy man, the Krapina man and the Pithecan- 
thropus of Trinil, palaeontology supplied one by one the missing 
links between man, the anthropoid apes and their primitive com- 
mon ancestor. At the same time, it gathered the proofs of the 
existence of similar types in the Tertiary age. Haeckel formu- 
lated his biogenetic law, which revealed the fact that individual 
development (ontogeny) is a condensed repetition of the race 
development (phylogeny), and that the embryos and newborn 
individuals resemble their ancestral types more closely than the 
adult parents. Then came Behring with his discovery that blood 
serum of horses treated with poison of diphtheria bacilli was an 
antidote and preventive of diphtheria, and Uhlenhuth found that 
blood transfusion furnished an infallible test for the close or 
remote relationship of animals. Uhlenhuth, Wassermann, Stern. 
Friedenthal and Nuttall continued these experiments and proved 
the blood relationship of man and the anthropoid apes. 

In therapeutics and pathology, similar experiments led to the 
introduction, by Koch, Pasteur and others, of serous treatment, 
and the advance of chemistry supplied anaesthetics for surgical 
operations and robbed pain of its victims. 

Comparative physiology, assisted by the biogenetic law and 
palaeontology, gradually traced the evolution of man from the 
common ancestor of man and primates down through some prim- 
itive species of lemurs (night monkeys), thence on through mar- 
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supials, duckbills, saurians, fishes, to ascidians. Then Haeckel 
advanced his gastrula theory and divided the lowest organisms 
into unicellular protozoa and protophyta and multicellular met- 
azoa and metaphyta, bringing the descent of man down, to some 
primordial common protist ancestor of animals and plants. 

In Haeckel's "New History of Creation" and Boelsche'? 
"Evolution of Man," the whole thread of evolution from the uni- 
cellular protoplasm to modern man is outlined so plainly that we 
can follow it from natural specimen to natural specimen and con- 
vince ourselves by a visit to any well-equipped museum of nat- 
ural history of the reality of this outline. 

In the sixties, Kirchhoff and Bunsen discovered spectral 
analysis and thus furnished science with another revolutionary 
instrument, by which the unity of the farthest fixed star with the 
rest of the universe was irrefutably demonstrated. Ethnology 
and the study of languages clearly established the unity of the 
human race. Natural science dominated all human thought and 
even found its way into political history in Buckle's "History of 
Civilization." , 

Once that the unity of all organisms in the world had been 
established, two questions immediately required an answer. One 
of them concerned the unity of psychological phenomena, the 
other that of life. 

If the physiological development of mankind, animals and 
plants knows no line of demarcations, but only degrees of organ- 
ization, and if psychology is in reality a branch of physiology* 
why should there be a line of demarcation between the psycho- 
logical development of man, animals and plants? And if all 
organisms are descended from some common primordial proto- 
plasmatic form, then the discovery of the origin of the vital pro- 
cesses of that form, or of any form, would solve the question of 
all organic life in the universe. 

The answer of science to both questions was positive. 
. Romanes, Haeckel and Jacques 1 Loeb accumulated superabundant 
proofs for the physiological nature of the "soul" and the funda- 
mental unity of the "soul" life of all organisms. The line of 
demarcation was gradually wiped out between mankind, animals 
and plants, also in psychology. , 

Romanes, in his "Mental Evolution of Animals and Man." 
pictured the growth of the "soul" from primitive beginnings to 
its present superb organization in the brain and nerve system of 
man. Haeckel in his "Soul Cells and Cell-Souls" demonstrated 
that the fundamental conditions of "soul" life were contained in 
every cell, whether it was a human, animal or plant cell. And 
Loeb showed convihcingly that so-called intelligent or instinctive 
action does not depend on a supernatural, or even natural, centers 
of orientation or control, but on chemical and physical interac- 
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tions between the environment and the individual. The attrac- 
tion toward the earth (geotropism), toward the light (heliotrop- 
ism), toward solid bodies (stereotropism), and similar move- 
ments, in connection with, electricity, magnetism, radiation and 
chemico-physicaf changes in the organism, explained all the intri- 
cate "soul" processes formerly attributed to supernatural intelli- 
gence or animal instinct. Hereditary transmission by means of 
simple natural processes in connection with use or disuse, pro- 
duced the faculty of conscious memory in the higher organisms 
and led by imperceptible stages of gradation to the superior mind 
of man. The primitive line of psychic development has been out- 
lined in popular language in France's "Germs of Mind in Plants." 

The quest after the origin of life compelled science to pene- 
trate far beyond so-called living organisms. It led on into the 
inorganic, and wiped out the line of demarcation between organic 
and inorganic, living and dead matter. It showed that organic 
life arose through the mechanical evolution of inorganic life. It 
revealed that life and death are but two poles of the same uni- 
verse, that the distinction can no longer be between life and death, 
but only between different degrees of organization and intensity 
of life, between positive and negative life. 

Personal immortality now resolves itself into personal evolu- 
tion. Life and consciousness are now revealed as attributes of 
all matter, going through as many different stages of evolution 
as the various material forms in the universe. The personal 
immortality of any definite form would involve the control of all 
evolutionary processes which endanger the persistence of that 
form. So long as such a control is not established, there is a 
"transmigration of the soul," but not in the way that the mystics 
use this term. The physiological processes of a certain positive 
consciousness, or "soul," are simply converted by the process of 
"death," into negative consciousness, which in turn becomes the 
positive consciousness of some other form. 

With Haeckel and Jacques Loeb a school of biologists has 
arisen, which marks a new stage in the revolution of the ideas 
concerning life and consciousness. This school has made the 
first steps toward a conscious control of the processes of life and 
consciousness, and the question of the control of these processes 
is within measurable distance of solution by means of laboratory 
methods. Loeb's works on tropisms and his "Comparative Phys- 
iology of the Brain and Comparative Psychology" are indispen- 
sable text-books for every sincere student of materialist monism. 

Other sciences have likewise gone far on the road toward a 
conscious control of universal processes. Liebig's commercial 
chemistry inaugurated the realization of Berthelot's dream, who 
looked forward to a time when all human foodstuffs would be 
prepared in the laboratory and the drudgery of industrial and 
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agricultural labor eliminated. A new impetus was given to elec- 
tric vacuum work in 1893-95 by the publication in Germany of 
the results of experiments made by Lenard and Rontgen, showing 
that certain rays of light, invisible to the human eye, penetrated 
substances, which had been considered impenetrable for light of 
any kind, and affected photographic plates. And in 1896, Bec- 
querel, experimenting in France with phenomena of phosphor- 
escence, showed that salts of uranium emit radiations, which pen- 
etrate opaque bodies, affect photographic plates and discharge an 
electrometer. Following close upon Becquerel's discoveries came 
the brilliant work of Mr. and Mrs. Curie on the radio-activity of 
bodies accompanying uranium (radium and helium). 

Edison's phonograph, Marconi's and Tesla's experiments 
with wireless telegraphy, liquid air, the transmission of power 
by means of waterfalls or tides of the oceans, sun-motors, air- 
ships, color-photography, the ultra-microscope and similar dis- 
coveries and inventions, augur an impending revolution in meth- 
ods of industrial activity, reducing the element of distance to a 
minimum, transforming manual labor into a superintendence of 
machines, and narrowing the domain of disease and death. Every- 
where we see the coming of that conscious control of elements 
which Marx has foretold. 

But here, where natural science touches elbows with social 
science, even the clearest of the bourgeois thinkers bears evidence 
to the force of environment by falling short of a complete mon- 
istic conception of evolution. For such a conception foreshad- 
ows the abolition of the ruling classes and the control of society 
by the working class. Even the most encyclopedic mind among 
the bourgeois transformists, the avatar of evolution, as he has 
been called, Herbert Spencer, admitted but grudgingly that the 
evolution of society tended inevitably toward socialism. And so 
enveloped was he in the prejudices of bourgeois individualism, 
in spite of his understanding of the trend toward socialization, in 
spite of the eloquent language of dialectic evolution which through 
his own mouth heralded the conscious interrelation of things, 
that he completely misapprehended the effects of the socialization 
and democratization of industry and bemoaned the sad fate of 
humanity under the "coming slavery." In ethics, his bourgeois 
horizon likewise did not permit him to arrive at a dialectic solu- 
tion. He could not reconcile his biological and social ethics with 
his idea of the coming slavery. 

The same criticism applies to Haeckel, who in many respects 
equals Spencer in his conception of evolution. Haeckel's monism 
is not free from class bias and metaphysical vestiges. He inter- 
preted the struggle for existence with regard to man as an aristo- 
cratic principle, resulting in the selection of "the best," and de- 
clared that the "crazy ideas" of the socialists had nothng to do 
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with Darwinism. Forty years of socialist literature and activity 
in Germany have made littlq change in his opinions on this point. 
He has never realized that the struggle of man against nature is 
accompanied by the struggle of economic classes, and that the 
modern class-struggle between the working class and the capital- 
ist class is a democratic principle, resulting in the organization of 
a new social environment, in which the struggle of classes shall 
be eliminate^, and man unite all his social and individual forces 
for the struggle against nature. In his ethics he is as vague as 
Spencer, unable to reconcile his biological understanding of the 
physical basis of ethics with his views on sociology. 

The logical result of this class bias is that notwithstanding 
all the efforts of Haeckel and others to establish a perfect mon- 
ism, they are unable to escape from the contradictions inherent 
in the historical myopia of the bourgeoisie. Haeckel's works on 
monism, such as the "Riddle of the Universe," "Monism," or 
"The Wonders of Life," are sadly disfigured by sudden relapses 
into metaphysical language and thought. The same incongruities 
also vitiate the scientific discussions of bourgeois Darwinians, 
whenever the subject calls for an understanding of the dialectic 
nature of evolution, more especially an understanding of the pecu- 
liar nature of the human faculty of thought. The discussion of 
the continuity of the germ plasm and the transmission of heredi- 
tary characters by natural selection through the sole agency of 
this plasm in multicellular organisms, as advocated by Weismann, 
or of the mutation theory of De Vries, who tries to explain the 
sudden appearance of new varieties by the peculiar laws of cross- 
ing, would have produced far better results if the bourgeois scien- 
tists could have agreed on a consistent understanding of' "natural 
selection," and if they could have risen sufficiently above their 
environment to grasp the full significance of materialist monism 
as revealed by Dietzgen's theory of understanding. As it is, they 
one-sidedly emphasize now this, now that, forgetting the wider 
interrelations of their subject, and this little shortcoming defeats 
all their efforts to disentangle themselves from the difficulties of 
their semi-metaphysical mode of reasoning. The tangle in the 
details of Darwinism and Spencerianism will not be straightened 
out until a socialist Darwinian will bring order out of this chaos, 
as Marx did out of bourgeois political economy. 

This bourgeois handicap becomes especially apparent when- 
ever the practical application of scientific understanding comes 
into conflict with the business organization of bourgeois society. 
A drastic illustration of this fact is furnished by the attempt to 
reform the department of criminology and introduce evolutionary 
methods into the treatment of the insane. When the revolution 
in psychology demanded a revision of the ideas concerning the 
free will and personal responsibility of criminals, the bourgeois 
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criminologist made vain efforts to bring their criminal codes into 
accord with the new facts without undermining their own juri- 
dical foundation. This became especially plain in Italy, where 
the ideas of Beccaria acted as a ferment and led to the rise of the 
so-called positive school of criminology, in the last quarter of the 
19th century. Carrara, Pessina and even Lombroso strove vainly 
to overcome bourgeois environment by radical bourgeois crim- 
inology. They did not get farther away from mediaval methods 
and mass imprisonment than an imitation of the American sys- 
tem of solitary confinement would permit, with its corollary of 
sham justice. And they gave up in despair the attempt to find 
the dividing line between conscious and unconscious action, 
between completed and incompleted crime. It was not until 
Lombroso's disciple, Enrico Ferri, found his way into the field of 
historical materialism and socialism that the positive school of 
criminology was enabled to teach a monistic and evolutionary 
solution for the vexed question of social crime, by demanding the 
social prevention of crime instead of police repression. But Ferri 
does not indulge in any illusions as to the revolutionary role 
which the bourgeoisie may play in this question. He under- 
stands that the evolution into socialism is the only means of realiz- 
ing his demand. His "Socialism and Criminality" and "Social- 
ism and Modern Science" are gems of dialectic and monistic 
materialism. 

It is a significant fact that not one of the numerous text- 
books on psychology written by bourgeois professors for the use 
of universities takes frankly issue with the metaphysical rubbish 
of pseudo-science and espouses uncompromisingly the cause of 
materialist monism. And this is so for the same reason that no 
bourgeois professor teaches the Marxian theory of surplus-value 
and accepts its logical conclusions. The same reason prevents 
bourgeois Darwinians from accepting the facts of socialism. 
Darwin was at least honest enough to admit that he had not 
studied sociology and did not consider himself competent to judge 
of the merits of Marx's "Capital." But the modern Darwinians 
are not so modest. They ridicule the socialist philosophy before 
they have studied it. On the other hand, every socialist writer of 
note is a convinced Darwinian and Spencerian besides being a 
convinced Marxian. For this reason, the socialist Darwinians 
are alone able to reason in a consistent materialist monist way. 

When in 1877 Lewis H. Morgan appeared with his main 
work, "Ancient Society," in which he demonstrated the blind- 
ness of his predecessors, Bachofen and McLennan, in the field 
of anthropology and disclosed the true nature of the primitive 
sexual organizations, it was the socialist Engels who rescued 
Morgan's work from oblivion and applied the new discoveries of 
Morgan concerning these primitive "gentes" with telling effect 
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to further historical research. In Engel's "The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State," the connection between 
the dissolution of the primitive sex-organizations and the 
rise of private ownership of the essential means of production 
was laid bare, and the origin of the modern state as a result of 
this process clearly proven. And the socialist Cunow, in his 
"Sex-Organizations of Australian Aborigines/' supplemented 
and perfected Morgan's work by additional studies. 

Again, when bourgeois female emancipation started its pain- 
less crusade and hoped for the support of the equally painless 
bourgeois science, it was the socialist Bebel, who in his "Woman 
in the Past, Present and Future" demonstrated the weaknesss of 
bourgeois science and reminded bourgeois women that female 
emancipation was a process of evolution and could be accom- 
plished only through the proletarian class-struggle. 

And finally, when the bourgeois psychologists kept turning 
around their own axis in the vain endeavor to find a monistic for- 
mulation for the new psychological facts, it was the socialist 
Engels, who in his "Anti-Duhring" showed that the dialectic 
process pervaded society and nature, and the socialist Josef Dietz- 
gen, who in his "Outcome of Philosophy'* perfected his material- 
istic monism by demonstrating that the universe is an organism 
asnd the infinite cause and effect of everything, including itself 
and the human faculty of thought, or "soul." • 

But bourgeois minds will as soon accept the socialist philos- 
ophy as a camel will go through a needless 1 eye, or a rich man go 
to jail. So the bourgeois science gropes along as best it may in 
its half-hearted monism which is not monism, continues the fruit- 
less discussion of semi-metaphysical functions, forces, or facul- 
ties, and leaves much room for the speculations of pseudo-scien- 
tific occultism. With functions, forces and faculties, all manner 
of miracles are performed by spiritualists, mental scientists, the- 
osophists and other votaries of the mystic. But what do these 
terms signify? What is, for instance, the faculty (function, 
force) of thought? 

Labor is a function of labor-power. Labor-power is the 
latent (potential) energy of the human body, and it performs its 
function by converting this potential energy into kinetic energy, 
or motion. Quite analogically, thinking is a function of the fac- 
ulty of thought. This faculty is the labor-power of the human 
brain, the latent energy of the protoplasmetic system of the human 
body. The brain performs its function by converting its latent 
energy into motion, or thought, in response to all the stimuli sent 
to it by way of the protoplasmetic system. This function is a 
labyrinth of objective reactions and subjective counter-reactions. 
It is all this as a part of the entire natural universe, and it is noth- 
ing else. The difference between conscious and unconscious, or 
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subconscious, thought is purely one of the intensity of stimuli 
and reaction. And when physio-chemical biology will have ana- 
lyzed this labyrinth of processes, traced its fundamental reactions 
in the laboratory and connected them with the final source o^ all, 
the universe, man will know all that his faculty of thought can 
find out about itself and other riddles of the universe. 

This conception of the universe and of the human soul is 
diametrically opposed to metaphysical and theological dualism. 
Truly does Haeckel cry out : "An honest and objective observa- 
tion of these obvious antagonisms makes their reconciliation im- 
possible. Either an understanding of nature and experience, or 
the fables of belief and revelation l" 

But a scientific theory of understanding implies the recogni- 
tion of the socialist philosophy. And the only element which is 
conscious striving for the realization of this philosophy is the 
class-conscious proletariat of the world. 

Ernest Untermann. 

(THE> END.) 

(This series of articles is about to be published in book form, as a part of the "Library 
of Science for the Workers," under the title "Science and Revolution." The book will 
also contain two additional chapters applying the historical material to present con- 
ditions.— Editor. ) 
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Concerning Sacrifices. 



I caught my flesh saying to my soul that it had made some sacrifices 
for Truth's Cause. 

Astounded I stood in silence. 

Flesh finally shamed to silence, Soul flamed forth,— identifying me 
with Flesh: 

"Thou art aflame with love and zeal for this great Cause? 

"Let's estimate the sacrifices, O thou strident boaster of bestowals! 

"One might have loved his enemies with such all-mastering love as 
would have won them to the life-long service of the Cause. 

"One might have borne the base betrayals of his Judases with manli- 
ness so manifestly love-inspired that Judas had survived and stood un- 
flinchingly through future flames — a great evangel for Truth's Cause. 

"One might with little effort have* been martyred for e'en a half-way 
truthful cause — have let the free-shed blood be seed for something mightier 
than a church in love-bestowal, uplift, saving-power (in Time) producing 
men from a brute beast soil. 

"One might, with mightier consecration, have accomplished Truth's 
commands. With perfect consecration this could be, and not one sacrifice 
then call to Truth for recognition or expected recompense. 

"One might at least have starved, gone naked or scant clothed, never 
rested night or day through unremembered years for such a Cause." 

* * * * * 

"Instead, thou standest shamed, alive, with little done, thought not 
too hardly of by rivaling plutocrats, rulers, priests, parsons, church-deacons, 
elders and the sort! contributing a dole at times that never caused one 
lack of comfort in thy full, well-fed. well-clothed, well-sheltered life 

"Thou! and speaking of a sacrifice, to Truth!! 

"Thou and standing shamed before thy Soul?" 

Thus flamed my soul illuminating words before the startled senses 
cowering in shame, silenced, paralyzed with perfect comprehension of the 
past. 

Come, Comrade, let the accusation stand, said I to Flesh; forthwith 
let us accomplish Truth's commands. 

* * * * * 

O CAUSE BELOVED, THE DAY OF PERFECT CONSECRA- 
TION IS AT HAND. —Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. 
At The Live-Oaks, Turner sville, Texas. 
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Value and Surplus Value* 

(Continued.) 

TRUE to his method of "no philosophy/' Marx set about 
his task of finding the true laws of exchange-value 
in the most "unphilosophic," matter-of-fact way. He 
argued that, while the laws of value furnish the key to the un- 
derstanding of our economic system, those laws themselves can 
only be derived from the observation of the actual every-day 
facts of our production and distribution. In order, however, that 
these facts may be properly understood and appreciated they 
must be examined in their historical connection and in their 
proper historical setting. 

The production and distribution of the capitalist system can 
be best studied by an examination of a typically capitalistic com- 
modity; A Factory Product. While the capitalist system has 
impressed itself upon every phase of life of every society in 
which it prevails, so that nothing can escape it, whether it prop- 
erly belongs "within its domain or not, its characteristic features, 
its vital elements, are contained in their purity and simplicity 
only in its historic embodiment, — the factory product. The 
factory product is riot only the historic form of capitalist pro- 
duction, accompanying its appearance on the historical arena as 
its technical embodiment, but it represents the vast majority of 
all the commodities of capitalist society. The factory product 
bears the imprint of capitalism so deeply emblazened upon it, 
and is so free from entangling alliances with any forms of pro- 
duction other than capitalistic, that there can be absolutely no 
mistaking its origin and virtues. Not so with other products. 
Take, for instance, a farm product. You can not, by the man- 
ner of its production, tell whether it was produced under the 
capitalistic regime or not. This is due to the fact that our 
form of ownership and cultivation of land have to a great extent 
remained far behind the general progress of our economy. We 
cannot, therefore, by examining a farm product tell the char- 
acteristics of capitalist productions, for we cannot tell which of 
the properties of the farm product are the result of capitalism 
and which are the survival of some prior mode of production. 
After we shall have learned to know the characteristics of cap- 
italist production, we shall see that these characteristics are to 
be found also in the capitalistically produced farm product. The 
examination of the farm product may, therefore, serve to find 
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out the limits of the laws of capitalistic production, but not these 
laws themselves. For that purpose we must study the factory, 
product. 

It is well to remember in this connection that historically 
the capitalist system has built its foundation on the ruins of 
farming. That their progress is usually in the inverse ratio, to 
each other. It is one of the contradictions of capitalist society, 
that while it needs farm products in order to sustain itself, 
farming does not fit into its scheme. In such typically capitalistic 
countries as England, for instance, this contradiction was solved 
by practically eliminating farming, and drawing its food supply 
from abroad. But as this is an obviously impossible solution for 
the whole capitalistic world, attempts have been made to cap- 
italize farming. So far, this has met with only indifferent suc- 
cess. That is why the "agrarian question" is now uppermost 
in all economic discussions. From all this it is perfectly plain 
that if we want to undertand the capitalistic system we must 
study the factory product. 

The chief characteristic feature of the factory product as 
a natural phenomenon, that which marks its contrast to the farm 
product, is its comparative independence of climatic and other 
natural phenomena — an independence which makes it practically 
reproducible at will. Unlike the farm product, which depends 
for its successful production on the varying conditions of soil 
and climate, conditions usually not subject to change at 
the hands of man, and therefore limited irt its production by a 
force to which all men must bow, the factory product knows no 
other superior but man who reproduces it at will. The limits 
of the production of the factory product are not given by nature, 
but imposed by man ; production of the factory product increases 
or slackens in accordance with the demands of the "market ;" 
that is to say, its limits are set by the relations of the members 
of society in the distribution of the manufactured product among 
themselves. In this it typifies the capitalist system. With the 
advent of the capitalist system poverty and riches have ceased 
to be a natural condition; they have become a social relation. 

Let us, then, take the factory product and follow its natural 
course in life ; let us examine the manner of its production, the 
course it takes in the circulation of goods to the point of its 
ultimate destination, — consumption; let us see who are the per- 
sons participating in its production, instrumental in its circula- 
tion and sharing in its distribution. 

In thus writing the biography of any factory product we 
will find that its life history will read as follows : 

It was produced in a large factory building owned or hired 
by the manufacturer. It was made by a large number of work- 
ingmen hired by the same manufacturer, who paid them for 
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their labor, out of materials provided for by the manufacturer, 
and by means of machinery owned by him. After our factory 
product was ready for use it was shipped to a wholesale dealer, 
who bought it from the manufacturer, and who, in turn, sold it 
to a retail dealer. From the retail dealer it went to the consumer, 
who purchased it from him. This is the usual course. There 
are, however, variations of this course. The wholesale dealer 
may, for instance, have been omitted, if the mnaufacturer sells 
direct to the retailer ; or, there may have been a good deal more 
of buying and selling done in it before it finally reached the 
consumer. One thing is sure, however, its life-course led 
through these three stages : manufacture, trade, consumption. 

The persons who met in this, its life-course, who af- 
fected its existence and its different changes, and who partici- 
pated in its distribution in one way or another, besides those who 
participated in the production and distribution of the raw ma- 
teiral from which it was made, which may itself have been a 
factory product, are: The laborer who produced it and was 
paid for it; the manufacturer who caused it to be produced, 
paid the cost of its production, and who received the purchase 
price from the trader who bought it from him; the merchant 
who bought it at one price an resold it at another, pocketing 
the difference; and, finally, the consumer, who paid; for it and 
kept it for consumption, either personal, non-productive or 
impersonal, productive consumption in the manufacture of some 
other factory product. There may have been others : the manu- 
facturer may have paid rent for his premises to the landlord 1 or 
interest for his capital to the banker; the trader may have paid 
rent, interest, or for help; there may have been a lot of time 
and labor spent in transporting it from place to place until it 
finally reached its place of ultimate destination, the consumer — 
and all of this had to be paid for. 

All these persons who participated in the production or cir- 
culation "of our factory product, and all those with whom they 
must "divy up," must share in our factory product, that is to 
say, in the price which the ultimate consumer paid for it. Let 
us see how it is done. 

We must, of course, as already pointed out in the preceding 
article, assume that each gets what is due him, under our present 
system, as they are all presumed' to be honest, and the cases of 
one getting advantage of the other are exceptional, ami they are 
all free agents working without compulsion. The workingman 
is "free" to work or not to work, so is the manufacturer and 
merchant to hire, buy and sell. The capitalist system needs for 
its proper development, and we therefore assume, absolute free- 
dom, personal and commercial. How, then, is the share of each 
determined, when is it produced and when paid over? 
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It must always be remembered that none of those inter- 
ested in the production, circulation and distribution of. the 
factory product, have any interest whatever in its existence, or 
desire for its possession. None of them gets any share of it 
physically. Their distributive share comes out of the purchase 
price paid for it by its ultimate consumer, who takes it out of 
the "market," converts it from a commodity into an ordinary 
good possessing only its natural qualities of a use-value. In 
other words, each of their distributive shares comes of the ex- 
change-value of the commodity which is turned into the uni- 
versal medium of exchange — money — by its sale to the ultimate 
consumer. ,' 

This exchange-value first manifests itself when the manu- 
facturer has the commodity ready for sale and places it on the 
market for which it was produced. The manufacturer produced 
it not for its use-value, — he never had any personal use for it 
and never intended to use it, — but for its exchange-value, -and 
as soon as it is ready in exchangeable form he offers it for 
sale or exchange. He sells it, again, to somebody who has 
absolutely no personal use for it and does not intend to use it 
himself, but buys it just as the manufacturer manufactured it, 
because of the exchange-value there is in it, and which, by the 
way, for some reason or other, he expects to be more than what 
he pays for it. 

On this first manifestation of the exchange-value of the 
factory nproduced commodity the manufacturer gets in exchange 
for it a certain sum of money or other commodities, the price 
obtained on its sale or exchange. The exchange value of the 
commodity has realized itself in his hands in the form of its 
price. 

We must not, however, confuse price with value. Value 
is something which the commodity possesses when placed upon 
the market and before any price is paid for it, and it is because 
of this value that the price is paid for it. The value is the 
cause of the price. Furthermore, value and price do not always 
coincide in amount. The price of an article may be greater or 
less than its value, according to circumstances. The proof of 
this is the fact that things may be bought "cheap" or "dear," 
that is to say, for a price above or below their value. If the 
price of a thing and its value were the same, nothing could be 
bought either cheap or dear, because the price paid would be 
its value. The fact that we speak of things as being bought or 
sold "cheap" or "dear" proves that our valuation of the thing 
is something outside of the price, and therefore something with 
which the price may be compared and proved either too high 
or too low. It is, therefore, manifest that value and price are 
not only not identical in their nature, but that they do not always 
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even coincide in amount. And this, notwithstanding the fact 
that value is the cause of price. The reason for it is easily dis- 
covered. Value is a social relation and is therefore determined 
by social conditions, whereas price is an individual valuation 
and is therefore determined by individual motivation. Value 
being the cause of price, the chief motive of the individual mak- 
ing the price, will, of course, be the value of the thing priced. 
This does not mean, however, the actual value of the thing, 
but his idea of its value. Whether this idea will be a correct 
estimate of the actual value of the thing depends, of course, on 
a number of individual circumstances and conditions. Besides 
this chief motive, again, there may be a number of subsidiary 
motives, all being either directly individual in their character, 
or individual estimates of social conditions or relations. All this 
produces what is called the "haggling of the market." As a 
result of this haggling comes the price Actually paid for the 
article, and the average of the prices paid makes the market 
price. 

This price is purely accidental within certain limits, being 
the result of individual volitions based on individual estimation. 
It is so within certain limits only, for it is controlled by it9 
primary cause, — value — which sets the standard by which it is 
measured and to which it naturally tends to conform, and will 
conform the more the nearer to the truth are the individual esti- 
mates of the social relations and conditions, and the freer the 
individual motivations are from purely personal considerations. 
Value is the norm about which the "haggling" of the market 
takes place, and the price which results from this "haggling" 
naturally gravitates towards its norm-value. Price will be 
"cheap" or "dear" according to whether it is, in the estimation 
of the person making the valuation, below or above the actual 
value of the thing. 

What is this social element, this social relation, which gives 
a commodity its value? A careful search will reveal* only one 
element common to all commodities, which is social in its char- 
acter and is capable of giving commodities the value which will 
express the social relations of production, and that is — Human 
Labor, The production of the typically capitalist commodity, 
the factory product, is wholly a question of the application of 
human labor, physical or mental, and its results merely a ques- 
tion of the quantity and quality of the human labor expended. 
It is this labor which gives the product its value. It is by the 
expenditure of this labor that its value is measured. It is as 
the embodiment of a certain quantity — quality of human labor 
that the finished product is placed upon the market for sale, 
and it is as such that it is exchanged for another commodity, 
or the universal commodity, money. In making a sale or ex- 
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change the parties estimate the respective quantities of labor 
contained in the articles exchanged or in the articles sold and 
the price given, and if one finds them to be equal or to pre- 
ponderate in his own favor he makes the bargain. The question 
of quality is also regarded as a question of quantity, labor of a 
higher nature being reduced to its simple form of ordinary aver- 
age labor* of which it represents a larger quantity. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, value being a 
social phenomenon based on social conditions and relations, it 
is not the labor which happens to be acidentally contained in 
any given commodity, as the result of some individual condi- 
tions or circumstances under which its producer worked, that 
gives the commodity its value, but the socially necessary labor 
therein contained. In other words, the value of a commodity is 
not derived from the particular labor actually put into its pro- 
duction, nor from the amount of labor actually expended upon its 
production, but from the amount of average human labor which 
it is necessary for society to expend for its production. The 
mere expenditure of labor on the production of any article does 
not make that article a commodity having exchange value. It 
is social expenditure of the labor, that is, its expenditure for the 
purposes of social productions, of the production for society 
of things which are useful for it, that make3 the article produced 
a commodity having exchange-value. The expenditure, there- 
fore, in order to create value must be necessary in accordance 
with the social relations and conditions existing at the time the 
valuation is made. This includes g, variety of considerations, 
only the most important of which can be noted here. 

To begin with, "socially necessary" labor must not be con- 
fused with "average" labor. The average of labor only comes 
into play when the productive power of individual producers 
working with the same tools is under consideration. Otherwise, 
"socially necessary" and "average" may, and very often do, 
represent different things. For instance, the labor expended on 
the production of an article, in order to create new value, must, 
in addition to having been productive according to the average 
expenditure for the production of such articles, have created 
something which was necessary for society. In determining 
whether an article is "necessary" for society or not, it is not 
merely the general usefulness of the article and its actual neces- 
sity for some of the members of society that is to be considered, 
but also, whether, in the state of the society's economy, the need 
for such articles has not already been provided for sufficiently 
<when compared with other needs, and having due regard to the 
general conditions of production and distribution in society. If 
too much of a certain commodity is produced, too much not ab- 
solutely, but according to existing social conditions and rela- 
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tions, such production does not create any additional value. It 
is so much labor wasted. Of course, that does not mean that 
any particular labor thus expended will create no value, or that 
any particular article thus produced will have no value. But, 
value being a social relation, all the labor expended in the pro- 
duction of this class of articles in society will produce less value 
proportionately, each article will have so much less value, so 
that the aggregate of such articles produced will have no more 
value than if that labor were not expended and the additional 
article were not produced. 

Again, — the tools of production in a certain industry may 
be undergoing a change by which the amount of labor necessary 
to be expended in the production of a certain article is reduced. 
During the period of transition the "average" amount of labor 
expended on the production of the article will be considerably 
above the amount necessary for its production by means of the 
new tools and considerably below that of the old, for the aver- 
age is made up of the articles produced by means of both the 
old and the new tools in so far as they are being used. The value 
of the commodities produced, however, will not be measured 
by the average expenditure of labor, but either by that of the 
old or that of the ne # w methods. If the new method has not yet 
been sufficiently perfected, so that it can not as yet supply the 
needs of society, then the valuation will be in accordance with 
the old method ; if it has been so perfected, then in accordance 
with the new method. If, between the time of the production 
of an article and its valuation in the market, the new tools have 
attained the required degree of efficiency, the value of this ar- 
ticle, whether produced by the old or the new method, will 
change from the valuation in accordance with the old method, 
which was socially necessary at the time of production, to that 
in acordance with the new method, which is that now socially 
necessary. 

In other words, the value of a commodity is determined by 
the amount of labor which society will necessarily have to ex- 
pend for its production when it requires it. That is to say, by 
the amount of labor socially necessary for its reproduction. 

L. B. Boudin. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Evolution by Mutation, 

PROF. HUGO DE VRIES of the University of Amsterdam 
has been pursuing a series of investigations, the results 
of which he has published in a recent work, * which in 
many ways presents some of- the most important contributions 
that have been made to the theory of evolution since the writings 
of Darwin. The author himself disclaims all originality. He 
says : "My work claims to be in full accord with the principles 
laid down by Darwin, and to give a thorough and sharp analysis 
of some of the ideas of variability, inheritance, selection and 
mutation, which were necessarily vague at his time. ,, While 
the fact of the origin of species by evolution is now universally 
accepted by men of science, and generally ignored in the reason- 
ing of most bourgeois editorial writers, yet the methods by which 
it operates are still very much in dispute. The question of how 
new species originate for "natural selection" to "select" has always 
been considered one of the w r eak points in the theory. 

"On this point Darwin has recognized two possibilities. One means 
of change lies in the sudden and spontaneous production of new forms 
from the old stock. The other method is the gradual accumulation of 
those always present and ever fluctuating variations which are indicated 
by the common assertion that no two individuals of a given race are 
exactly alike. The first changes are what we now call mutations, the 
second are designated as 'individual variations,' or as this term is often 
used in another sense, as 'fluctuations.' " 

Of late years, owing largely to the influence of Wallace, all 
the emphasis has been laid upon the slow gradual evolution 
through a succession of minute fluctuations. De Vries, on the 
other hand, announces as the purpose of his book : 

"I intend to give a review of the facts obtained from plants which go 
to prove the assertion, that species and varieties have originated by 
mutation, and are, at present, not known to originate in any other way." 

The question of what constitutes a species must first be deter- 
mined, and he concludes that "any form which remains constant 
and distinct from its allies in the garden is to be considered as an 
elementary species." Once that such a species has been estab- 
lished he shows that no amount of selection can make any great 
change. For a short time selections of the best specimens within 
the species produce startling results, but this process soon reaches 
its limit. He shows, by a host of illustrations drawn from the 



* "Species and Varieties, their Origin by Mutation," by Hugo de Vries. Open Court 
Publishing Co., cloth 86s pp., $5.00 net. . 
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sugar beet, double flowers, cane sugar^and other long cultivated 
plants, that practically no improvements have been made for. cen- 
turies, although tbe species have in some cases been subject to 
the closest and most scientific selection. Neither . do great 
changes in the environment produce corresponding permanent 
changes in the species, as is shown by experiments with Alpine 
and desert varieties, which, after having Deen subjected to the 
peculiar selective - action of the extraordinary environment pre- 
sented on high mountains and deserts, for centuries, will revert 
to the ordinary lowland or humid type in the life of a single indi- 
vidual. The great variety found in some cultivated species seems 
to be due rather to the original selection of greatly varying types, 
than to the effects of subsequent selection. (On all these points 
it is impossible to cite any portion of the wealth of evidence accu- 
mulated in support of the positions stated). 

While this constant state of the species is the normal one, yet 
there come times when great and sudden fluctuations take place, 
which give rise to permanent distinct species. These are what he 
calls "mutations." These mutations are sharply distinguished 
from "fluctuations" such as constantly occur in all living things. 
He says concerning "fluctuations" : 

"Their essential character is the heaping up of slight deviations around 
a mean, and the occurrence of continuous lines of increasing deviations, 
linking the extremes within this grouo. Nothing of the kind is observed 
in the case of mutations. There is no mean for them to be grouped 
around, and the extreme only is seen, and it is wholly unconnected with 
the original type." 

Over and over he points out that there are no stepping stones 
between the new and the old. There is no succession of stages 
that can be pointed out. Nor do the new species show any 
signs of Reversion to type. Its fluctuations are around a new 
mean, and not around that of the parent from which it sprang. 

A large amount of material had been accumulated in support 
of this position before actual experimentation proved it. Many 
new species were shown to have suddenly appeared at different 
points, which showed no close line of variations between them 
and neighboring plants of the older species. Yet it was always 
possible to claim that these might have come from some pre- 
viously existing, but hitherto undiscovered species. Finally, 
however, in an experiment with the evening primrose (Oenothera 
Lamarkiana) new species were produced under all the restrictions 
of laboratory experimentation. From one and the same lot of 
seeds, all taken from a single existing species showing no varia- 
tions in the direction of wide fluctuations, five new species were 
produced. These were distinct in every way, well marked, per- 
manent and showed no signs of reversion to type. 

Sufficient has already been determined about this method of 
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evolution to make it possible to formulate some of the laws of 
mutations. 

"The first law is, that new elementary species appear suddenly, with- 
out intermediate steps. 11 

The second law is that 

"New forms spring laterally from the main stem." They may leave 
the old species unaffected and generally do, but a few individuals seem- 
ing to be affected by the mutating principle. At the same time several 
new species may spring into life at once. 

III. "New elementary species attain their full constancy at once." 

Several other laws are given, but these are the more impor- 
tant. "It is readily granted that the constant condition of species 
is the normal one, and that mutating periods must be the excep- 
tion." He does not attempt to determine what it is that gives 
rise to this condition of mutability, but he makes a couple of 
almost startling suggestions: 

We may search for mutable plants in nature", or we may hope to 
induce species to become mutable by artificial methods. The first promises 
to yield results most quickly, but the scope of the second is much greater, 
and it may yield results of far more importance. Indeed, if it should 
once become possible to bring plants to mutate at our will, and perhaps 
even in arbitrarily chosen directions, there is no limit to the power we 
may finally hope to gain over nature. 

In this connection he makes the following observations : 

The amount of mutability and its possible directions may be assumed 
to be due to internal causes. The determination of the moment at which 
they will become active can never be the result of internal causes. It 
must be assigned to some external factor, and as soon as this is discovered 
the way for experimental investigation is open. 

Summing up the results of this very hasty survey, we may assert 
that species remain unchanged for indefinite periods, while at times they 
are in the alternative condition. Then at once they produce new forms, 
often in large numbers, giving rise to swarms of subspecies. All facts 
point to the conclusion that these periods of stability and mutability alter- 
nate more or less regularly with one another. 

This theory at once meets the only two objections to the 
theory of evolution that have ever been worthy of consideration. 
One of these was the question of the origin of the variations to 
b4 selected, the other was the time objection. 

"If evolution does not proceed any faster than what we can see at 
present, and if the process must be assumed to have gone on in the same 
slow manner always, thousands of millions of years would have been 
needed to develop the higher types of animals and plants from their earliest 
ancestors." 

The physicists have shown that no such time has elapsed 
since life appeared on earth. The estimates now run from twenty 
to sixty million years for the period of life. The mutation theory 
of course at once disposes of this argument, and therefore fits 
in with the evidence from geology and paleontology. 

The importance of this modification of the accepted theory 
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of evolution to the socialist should be at once apparent. The 
pseudo-scientist has always been quoting at us, that "there are 
no sudden leaps in nature." While this has already been over- 
thrown in geology, and numerous other fields, yet this victory 
in the field of biology is much more significant. It will be noticed 
how closely this theory fits in with the socialist doctrine of the 
class-struggle, according to which there is a long period of slow 
growth with slight variations (or reforms) followed by a sudden 
change of social character (called revolution) brought about by 
the accession of a new social class to power. Nor is this analogy 
without significance. The universality of natural law is one of 
the fundamental premises of modern science, and the best work in 
sociology at the present time is being done by those who are 
extending the law of other sciences into the more complete field 
of society. A. M. Simons. 
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Science and the Workers* 

A great change is going on in the systematized portion of human knowl- 
edge known as science. In the early days science was welcomed by the bour- 
geoisie as a means of discovering new dyes, new materials, new machines, 
in short new sources of power, production and profits. But when Darwin, 
Wallace and Marx showed how scientific methods might be applied on a 
wider scale the industrial rulers sought to shut up science once more, 
as it had been imprisoned in the middle ages. The expensive labora- 
tories functioned very well as a cloister and the technical jargon of the 
savant was well nigh as unintelligible as Medieval Latin. A "public 
opinion" to correspond arose among the scientists. They came to believe 
it undignified to speak in language that the laity could comprehend. The 
necessity for division of labor was exaggerated into a virtue. The 
"specialist" whose work only a half dozen could understand became the 
ideal in the scientific world. A vast multitude of imaginary divisions 
called classifications were run through the universe of facts. These imag- 
inary lines soon came to be looked upon as real natural boundaries 
separating the world into little plots each having its own peculiar laws 
and phenomena. Science, like all the rest of the capitalist world, was 
individualized. To generalize across these line-fences became almost as 
great a crime as to popularize scientific investigation; both were "unpro- 
fessional." 

Natural events were supposed to move in a manner suited to their 
exclusive dignity. There were no sudden changes. "Catastrophies" were 
abolished from geology; "Transformations" of all kinds from biology, and 
of course, revolutions were excluded from history. Soon, however, the 
facts themselves began to play havoc with this artificial structure. A 
Krakatoa would explode in spite of geological theories, in the same way 
that revolutions had taken place, historians to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Natural laws and phenomena were found to pay very little 
attention to the scientific line-fences. Most horrible of all, scientists 
were forced to recognize that the most valuable facts for many fields of 
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science were those most obvious and whose observation required neither 
the trained technique of the specialists, nor the expensive laboratories of 
the universities. Furthermore, that it was the great general laws which 
correlated and explained these most general facts that were *f great value, 
rather than the minute dissection of the strange and unusual. Along 
with this came, also the knowledge that science itself was becoming 
stifled within its bonds. With only a handful of persons who could 
understand the specialist, his own growth was limited until he became 
bigoted, egotistic and the opposite of scientific. A wide appreciative, com- 
prehending clientele was found to be essential to any real growth of 
knowledge. So it was that "popularization" from being "unscientific" 
come to be recognized as an absolute essential of any true science. 

It can not be too often repeated that the breaking down of division 
lines is one of the most prominent characteristics of the new scientific 
revolution. A London scientist has proven that the sensations of living 
matter, which botanists had already shown existed in plants as well as 
animals have at least an analogy in what has hitherto been called the inor- 
ganic world. Then comes the son of Charles Darwin to show that the 
great laws which his father discovered in the field of biology are opera- 
tive in physics and chemistry. So it has come about that the line between 
the organic and the inorganic is being well nigh wiped out with the 
result that all science is forced to think in terms of materialism. But 
if these laws reach back through life, through man and plant to metals 
they also reach forward or upward into that most complex of all organ- 
isms, society. This is now recognized by practically every sociologist, 
entitled to the name, be his point of view bourgeoise or proletarian. 

For us, however, the significant fact is that this science in its con- 
clusions affords an inexhaustible arsenal of weapons for the working class 
in their struggle to better themselves. 

Every new discovery in the field of science seems to bring new 
support to the doctrines of socialism. There are two great fundamental 
laws which seem to underlie the whole field of science. One of these 
is the law that only the necessary happens. In the field of biology, for 
instance, it has long ago been seen that nature is very economical of 
her material. Only those things that tend to further survival are per- 
mitted to survive. Consequently all organs are determined by the neces- 
sity of getting a living, which after all is but the biological statement of 
the economic interpretation of history. 

The other great law that makes its presence felt at every point in the 
the field of science is the law of change. That nothing is, but everything 
is becoming. Evolution after all is really nothing but the general name 
of all the laws that govern this change. Science is today, therefore, to 
a large extent a study of the rules and methods by which change is brought 
about. When we realize that changes are accomplished in much the same 
manner throughout the whole world of phenomena, — physical, chemical, 
biological or social, it should become evident at once of how tre- 
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mendous importance are all the facts discovered by modern science for the 
sociologist 

Many of these points are elaborated further in the articles by Com- 
rade Untermann that have been running through the Review for some 
time. Still more are accessible in the series of works on science, whose 
publication is announced elsewhere. 

The important fact, however, is that the sociology of the future 
must draw its laws to a large extent from the field of physical and ' 
biological science. This is necessary partly because of the priority of 
these earlier fields of investigation, partly because of their great simplicity, 
which makes their examination easier. For the socialist this field is 
especially fruitful since it constantly adds to his efficiency as the opponent 
of the existing order. There is no work that will yield such rich returns 
in valuable information for the Socialist worker as the study of natural 
science. ..._..! 
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GERMANY. 

There have been many strong objections raised to the recent 
alliance of the socialists with the clericals in Bavaria, although this alli- 
ance was for the purpose of furthering the cause of universal suffrage 
which is always admitted to be the one issue which will most palliate any 
sort of compromising tactics. Nevertheless the socialists of other coun- 
tries as well as many of those in Germany feel that nothing whatever 
would justify even a temporary alliance with the reactionary clericals. 
The French socialists have been particularly bitter against these tactics! 
The by-elections which have just taken place in Germany have not shown 
any great increase in the socialist vote, and indeed in many places there 
was considerable of a falling off. In some countries this is laid to the 
reaction against parliamentarism, others claim it is due to the natural 
reaction following the great effort of 1903. 

A very bitter discussion is now being carried on between Kautsky 
and the editor of the Berlin "Vorwaerts" in regard to the attitude of the 
party toward the general strike. It is probable that much of the atten- 
tion of the next congress of the German party, which meets on the 17th 
of September at Jena, will be occupied with the discussion of this ques- 
tion. 



ITALY. 

The socialist union of Rome has expelled seven quite prominent mem- 
bers of the organization for having voted for liberal candidates at the last 
municipal election. Four of these were connected with the editorial staff 
of Avanti at the time when Bissolati was dominating the policy of the 
party in Rome. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is passing through a most acute industrial crisis which is mak- 
ing itself felt, especially in the agricultural districts. As a result, there 
have been numerous uprisings with considerable bloodshed. So long as the 
proletariat remains so close to the subsistence point, and industrial develop- 
ment is at so low a stage, social movements are largely violent and unintelli- 
gent. However, there are the germs of a socialist movement which may 
be hoped to make the national revolutionary attitude of the Spanish intel- 
ligently effective. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



Those Socialists who are connected with the trade union movement, 
and who have patiently endeavored in recent years to interest their fellow- 
workers in their political principles, are surely having a merry time 
of it, and it begins to look as though, since the launching of the so-called 
Industrial Workers of the World, confusion will become worse con- 
founded. It was none other than the irrespressible and rejuvenated Prof. 
Daniel DeLeon who invented a new name for the Socialists in the trade 
unions, and since the distinction has been made and for convenience sake 
it will probably be accepted. Thus we regretfully drop the old appellation, 
of which we were once quite fond, of "kangaroo" and pin on the new 
badge and shining mark, "pure and simple Socialist." As intimated, the 
p. and s. Socialists are having a lively experience in side-stepping the 
blows that are coming from every direction and returning a few for com- 
pany's sake. In the first place, the double-headed capitalistic bunch, mar- 
shalled by Parry and Post on one wing and Belmont and Easley on the 
other, have labored in season and out to discourage the spread of Social- 
ism in the trade unions. Parry and Post have sought to arouse the 
prejudice and antagonism of the anti-Socialists by charging outright that 
the organizations have become Socialistic and approve of confiscation, 
physical force, etc. Belmont and Easley have set themselves up as guar- 
dians of the unions, and' through their official organ they are assuring 
the world that organized labor has no sympathy for Socialism, and that the 
Socialists in the unions are of little importance anyhow. From another 
direction come the attacks of the old conservatives, led by Sam Gompers. 
In his organ, the Federationist, Gompers has been making a steady cam- 
paign for some time against socialism and Socialists of every stripe. That 
the "Little Napolean," has been, striking over the back of the Industrial 
Workers of the World at the Socialists in his own army is undoubted 
when his bald misrepresentations are thoroughly analyzed. Gompers' 
scheme has been to throw the Socialists in the unions upon the defensive 
and force them to bear the blame for every sin of omission and com- 
mission of every Socialist in the land. In this manner he hopes to destroy 
whatever influence his opponents in the unions may have and perpetuate 
his policies and himself in office. Gompers' tactics are closely followed in 
a number of national organizations, and even in local and central bodies 
the lines between the conservative and radical elements are quite clearly 
drawn. Then from a third point comes a perhaps more vicious on- 
slaught than any other, namely, the attacks that are made by little bands 
of crooks and grafters who have an inconquerable desire to use the trade 
unions for corrupt purposes. These schemers hate the Socialists because 
the latter have become strong enough pretty much the country over to 
block the old game of endorsing boodle politicians and parties as "working- 
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man's friends," and thus an important source of revenue has been 
destroyed. The grafter doesn't fight openly and upon questions of prin- 
ciple. He works under cover, sneaks about and puts in a knock here and 
a mysterious insinuation there, and the dirtier he is the louder he pro- 
claims his virtues as a trade unionist. Every labor skate that I have 
ever known, from Pomeroy, Weissmann, White, Parks and their 
like down to the most obscure ward-heeler in a backwoods 
village, has been a strenuous and enthusiastic advocate in favor of "keep- 
ing politics out of the union" and kicking out the Socialists. From a 
fourth direction we are forced to meet the hostility of those who have 
fed upon their hatred for individuals and organizations to such an ex- 
tent that they have become unbalanced and run amuck and would now 
down everybody but those who follow them. I refer to that peculiar 
band of fanatics that have become generally known as deleonites. It is 
unnecessary here to give an extended description of this faction or its 
methods. They are pretty well known. Captained by a crafty ciuispirator 
— who has been a 'howling failure in the single tax movement, the old K. 
of L., in the so-called Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, and who has 
all but ruined the old Socialist Labor party of membership and vote 
polled — this scattered band of disruptionists take pceuliar delight 
in denouncing and villifying the "pure and simple Socialists" 
above all others. Their attack has not been directed so much at the 
common enemy, the capitalist, or even the old conservatives of the 
labor movement, but their main efforts have been aimed at destroying 
the Socialist party. It has become a craze with them, and their interpre- 
tation of the class struggle has been to demolish "the party of many 
aliases" and the pure and simple unions, and only then will the field be 
cleared to put the capitalist system out of business. They have obstinately 
r-jid blindly butted their heads against a stone wall so persistently that 
they were practically out of existence, when suddenly the Chicago confer- 
ence is held and they succeed in engrafting themselves upon the new 
Industrial Workers of the World, and now they are actually making the 
claim that their methods have been endorsed and with their accustomed 
brazenness are asserting their right to lead the whole show. Back about 
ten years ago, when Prof. DeLeon launched his freak Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance, the edict soon went forth that every Socialist in a trade 
union who refused to fall upon his knees and worship the new calf was 
a traitor, a fakir and should be "kicked out." Now the fellow has the 
impudence to renew his ridiculous and bombastic command, and whoso- 
ever refuses to withdraw from the trade unions and join the "Indus- 
trialists" becomes an object of suspicion and a mark for slander and 
villification. Talk about intrigue and double-dealing to sow the seeds of 
dissension ! The adventurous professor is a past master at the game, 
and it seems that a great many thoughtless and unsophisticated union 
men and Socialists are mere putty in his grasp. The day that De Leon 
has long prayed for has come at last. The Socialist party can be split ! 
Note the manner in which he cunningly attempts to make a distinction 
between the "Kangaroos," who smashed his dishonest schemes and whom 
he naturally hates and the original Social Democrats he rid- 
iculed and now pretends to admire. Note how this arch-conspira- 
tor juggles with and strings together the names "Debs, De Leon and 
Hagerty" in his personal organ, hoping thereby to create enmities between 
the Eastern Socialists, who detest the conspirator and everybody who 
attempts to succor him, and for mighty good reasons, and the Western 
Socialists who have been warm admirers of Debs and Hagerty. And note, 
finally, how this disgusting schemer, through his garbled "volcanic rum- 
blings" and malicious perversions of facts in his blackmail sheet, has 
incited and encouraged and magnified differences that developed in the 
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Socialist movement throughout the country. Would a man who is a 
Socialist resort to such contemptible tricks year in year outf If he is a 
Socialist, why does he attempt to comfort the capitalistic enemy by con- 
tinually making war not only upon the honest views, but upon the indi- 
vidual character, of every Socialist, man or woman, who dares to disagree 
with him? If he is a Socialist and really despises the pure and simple 
policy of Gompers, why does he everlastingly villi fy and slander the men 
in the trade union movement who are attempting to the best of their 
ability to supplant the old policies with new ones? If he is a. Socialist, 
why does he hearten and aid every crook and grafter that sneaks into 
the labor movement by furnishing mud balls and downright falsehoods 
to be thrown at the Socialists who are attempting to keep the unions 
clean and respectable? I repeat that the day that this cold-blooded schemer 
has longed for has arrived. Already in a score of places dissension has 
developed in the Socialist party, and we find our own members parroting 
the phrases coined by De Leon a dozen years ago, writing articles for his 
disreputable organ, and attempting to revive his malevolent and repudi- 
ated policies. Is our splendid party and dues-paying organization to be 
wrecked again to satisfy the inordinate cravings of a fool or knave to rule 
or ruin? It is for the readers of the Review and the Socialists of the 
country to say whether the Socialist party is to be destroyed by another 
industrial organization experiment. If the rest of the members can stand 
it, I will have to, but I protest against accepting the interpretations of the 
principles of socialism and the policies to be pursued in spreading the 
propaganda from a professional trouble-breeder. The 400,000 votes of the 
Socialist party were largely recruited from the trade unions, and I 
know that in every industrial center of the country the Socialist sentiment 
is spreading as rapidly as we can safely desire among the organized men. 
It is a matter of education, and the workers who are unacquainted with 
the principles of Socialism must be reached by those in wnom they have 
confidence, who help fight their battles and stand by them whether they 
are right or wrong, because they are of the working class. For more 
than a decade De Leon, the dancing dervish has been howling against the 
trade unions, sneering at "boring from within" and firing his mud-batteries 
from without and what has been the result? The trade unions are 
stronger than they have ever been, while his own once promising move- 
ment has become a fake, and jubilantly, like an old man of the sea or 
a ship-wrecked pirate, he crawls on board of the new craft and continues 
his old methods. If the fellow can only "capture" something he is in 
the seventh heaven of bliss for the time being. But come what will the 
present trade union movement is bound to go forward, changing its char- 
acter where necessary to fit conditions as they are met, replacing old 
leaders with new ones naturally enough, and the very struggles in which 
it engages will serve to enlighten and discipline the membership until they 
are in readiness to play their part in changing from one system to another. 
You can sit up and take notice that the Socialists who have borne the 
brunt of the fight in the trade unions, who have met and still are meeting 
the attacks from the four directions indicated, and who have been com- 
pelled to penetrate the natural crust of ignorance and prejudice among 
the rank and file during a period when it was decidedly unpopular to 
advocate the principles of Socialism, will stand true to their economic 
organizations despite all their alleged faults, and confusion to all the •med- 
dling professors and priests, academics or imoossibilists. together with 
the fossilized conservatives, hypocritical plutocrats and their politicians and 
grafters. 

There is little to chronicle of occurrences of general interest in the 
labor movement this month. During the "dog days," when business is 
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usually dull, labor affairs also lag and the active workers embrace the 
opportunity to lay plans for the celebration of Labor Day. This year, as 
far as I am able to learn, practically every Socialist speaker in the 
country, was pressed into service to make a Labor Day address at some 
union celebration — in fact the demands exhausted the supply. And it was 
a splendid opportunity to spread the propaganda, with the desperate strug- 
gle in Chicago still fresh, in the minds of the workers and some important 
events looming up on the industrial horizon. While the teamsters' strike 
was officially declared off by the unions, the employers are not waxing very 
enthusiastic about their victory. It was a mighty costly battle tor them, 
while as a matter of fact the unions engaged in the struggle are nearly 
all intact and their members are back at work, and in a short time the 
organizations will be as strong as they ever were. It is not likely 
that the employers will want a second strike very soon. President 
Shea, who, like the leading spirit in every great industrial struggle, from 
Debs to Donnelly, has been denounced and villified by the plutocrats, their 
press and pulpiteers and his opponents in the union, triumphed over all his 
enemies and was vindicated by a re-election at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. He has probably learned something about the class war by this time. 

On January 1 the printers employed in the book and job offices on 
the North American continent will inaugurate a strike for the eight- 
hour day. The employers have an organization called the United Typothe- 
tae, which is in close touch with and will have the support of Parry's 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the combined bosses, judging 
from present indications will resist the demand of the journeymen, and,, 
if possible, attempt to deliver a knockout blow to the Intet national Typo- 
graphical Union, which body is generally regarded as one of the most sub- 
stantial and best equipped of the national organizations. All the follow- 
ers of Parryism in the country realize that if they can defeat the I. T. U. 
their open shop campaign will be greatly strengthened, while on the other 
hand the international unions in other trades understand that if the print- 
ers win the moral effect will be of tremendous advantage on organized 
labor's side. So we are approaching another crisis. 

The miners are also looking forward to next spring, when their agree- 
ments in both the anthracite and bituminous coal fields expire. Mitchell 
and all his lieutenants are working like beavers to strengthen their fines 
in anticipation of a national struggle. It is no longer a secret that the 
operators in both fields expect to force a reduction of wages upon the men, 
and reports from many districts state that the magnates are storing 
immense quantities of coal to supply the market (at fancy prices, of 
course) during a suspension. While the miners are compelled to suffer 
their masters will pile up more fortunes. That is one of the beauties of 
the capitalist system. And the miners are learning that fact, as you will 
probably see when the Socialist vote is announced from the mining dis- 
tricts. 

Generally speaking, there is no extraordinary activity noticeable in 
organization work at present. Most of the unions are holding their own, 
some are making steady gains while a few are reported as losing ground. 
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The Game, by Jack London. Cloth, 182 pp. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

War of the Classes, by Jack London, The Macmillan Co., Paper, 278 
pp. 25 cents. 

"The Game" is superficially the story of a prize fight and it is a good 
story. Considered only as a vdescription of the fight it would make the 
fortune of any sporting editor in America. For most readers this with the 
love story that runs along with it will be all that is seen, but those who 
know Comrade London as a socialist will see that "The Game" is the 
story of a bigger fight than ever took place within the squared circle. 
It is the game of life that is being fought throughout the book, the game 
in which the struggle for success swallows up the participant, in which 
skill, brains and training tell for much, but which at last may be decided 
by a lucky punch. It is intensely realistic, even to the extent of animalism 
at times. 

The illustrations and decorations by Henry Hutt and T. C. Lawrence 
are striking features of the book. The pen drawings wnich open the 
chapters are ghastly strong at times. 

Just now Jack London's fame as an author is being pushed 
close by his notoriety as a socialist. At least that is the way the capitalist 
critics put it. The trouble with London is that he is not the ordinary 
kind of a literary socialist. It would be easy to name a half dozen promi- 
ment writers of the last decade who have occasionally admitted that they 
were socialists, but their socialism was generally of such a mild inoffensive 
sort that it didn't hurt them much with their capitalist friends. London, 
however, is the genuine, old fashioned, proletarian, class struggle, etc., 
socialist. His socialism is like everything else about him, virile, combative 
and genuine to the back bone. 

He does not call his work "The Ethical Aspirations Toward the 
True and Beautiful," but "The War of the Classes." He Indulges in no 
sentimental dreams about the possibility of betterment of the workers, 
but declares that "May God strike me dead if I do another day's work with 
my body more than I absolutely have to do." He says this just after 
he has described how he went down into the "Social Pit" and saw what 
waited those who fail in the struggle for survival. "The War of the 
Classes" is a series of essays, most of which would make excellent propa- 
ganda pamphlets. The one on "The Scab" and "The Review" (the latter 
on Ghent's and Brook's recent books) are already familiar to our readers. 
Others are on The Class Struggle," "The Tramp," "The Question of the 
Maximum" (one of the most striking analyses of international competition 
ever published) and "Wanted a new Law of Development." There are 
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enough striking illustrations and strong quotations between the covers 
of this little book to supply a small army of soap box orators with 
ammunition. 

SqixANTE-Quinze Annes de Domination, Essays by Camille Huys- 
mans, Louis De Brouckere, and Louis Bertrand, Edited by the General 
Council of the Parti Ouvrier of Belgium, Paper, 327 pp. one franc. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the bourgeois revolution in Belgium 
has just been celebrated, and the Socialists who refused to take part in the 
rejoicings, address the "patriots" as follows: "We refuse to consider the 
seventy-five years of bourgoise rule as so many years of independence, 
since so far as the working class is concerned, they have continued, and 
even aggravated the oppressions of the preceding regimes. The working 
class remains your enemy, and when you speak of the seventy-five years 
of peace you seem to forget, the massacres that have stained our streets 
with the blood of laborers. 1830 was for us no year of deliverance for 
our country. We are preparing for a true deliverance ourselves. We will 
celebrate it later when the proletariat shall have taken its just share of our 
common inheritance." The work is a most valuable historical survey of 
Belgian history during the last three quarters of a century. 

My Little Book of Prayer, by Muriel Strofe, 2nd Edition. The Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, III. 

Just why this title should have been chosen is not apparent. It is 
true that the author's attitude is often one of prayer, but it is quite as 
often one of direct affirmation. What we have here, is really a collection 
of apharisms and emotional utterances, unrelated to one another, except in 
so far as they are the expressions of *a single, more oi less constant 
mood. 

One does not look for any distinct philosophy in a book of this char- 
acter, and one does not find it here. Obviously the writer is an individualist, 
but individualism such as hers, which seeks for itself a new path, not 
because the paths trodden bv others have been found undesirable, but 
merely to taste the exhilaration of novelty, such individualism springs 
rather from temperament than from reasoned conviction. 

The theology of the book seems considerably mixed; but so is most 
theology. 

Here and there, we find tiny fragments, of, shall we say prose, poetry 
or poetic prose? 

These show indeed, no great degree of original talent, but they are 
graceful both in thought and imagery. The following is illustrative: 

"Better than tiaras — the diadem of freedom. 

Better than broad acres — a garland of heartsease. 

Better than mines of gold — a mint of dreams. 

Better than bars of silver — the silver of a laugh. 

Better than strings of pearls — the crystal of a tear. 

Better than bands of choiristers — a lute in the soul." 

— Lillian Hiller Udell. 

Songs of Socialism. By Harvey P. Moyer, The Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co. t Battle Creek, Mich., Paper, 96 pages, 25 cents. 

This book contains seventy-six songs, considerably more than half 
of them written by the compiler of the book. He is a song writer of no 
mean ability, and a surprising number of the songs are really good. This 
is not saying that most of them are good. A nation's songs can not be 
produced by the yard on a few months' notice, and the literary quality of 
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the words in this book is decidedly uneven. As for the music, there are 
a few original melodies on which we can express no opinion. Most of the 
songs are set to familiar tunes, as they should be. But familiarity has 
evidently been the only test of selection. Coon songs, gospel hymns, and 
rag time music are interleaved with national airs and folk-songs. The 
compiler's aim has obviously been not so much to educate as to please, 
and to please those who are just on the edges of the socialist movement 
Many of the songs are religious, with* occasional anthropromorphic touches. 
The appeal is largely to the sentiment of brotherhood and altruism. The 
book will doubtless be welcome and useful in the newer locals and 
especially in territpry that is backward in the industrial sense, and where 
class lines are not closely drawn. C. H. K. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The fall of 1905 finds our socialist co-operative publishing house in 
better condition than ever before, with a larger and more varied stock of 
books than we have yet been able to offer, and with the prospect of a rapid 
increase in sales. This is due first to the increased interest in socialism 
everywhere, and second to the fact becoming more and more generally 
recognized that in our co-operative plan for supplying books at cost 
through our stockholders a difficult problem has been solved. 

We have now a little over 1,100 stockholders, nearly all of whom have 
invested just ten dollars each, not with the expectation of drawing divi- 
dends but of buying books at cost. The sales of books pay running 
expenses ; there is no deficit except on the Review, of which more here- 
after. The' new stock subscriptions make possible the publication of new 
books. If you want to see our list of books increase faster, the way to 
bring it about is to subscribe for stock and find others who will subscribe. 

BOOKS BY REV. CHARLES H. VAIL. 

Two of the most useful propaganda books ever published in America 
are these of which we have bought the plates and copyrights within the 
last month. MODERN SOCIALISM, now in its fifth edition, contains 
179 pages and sells for 25 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth. PRINCIPLES 
OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM, now in its fourth edition, contains 237 
pages and sells for 35 cents in paper. We shall soon issue a cloth edition 
to retail at $1.00. These books by Comrade Vail are by all odds the most 
important American works on socialism which we have until now been 
unable to supply to our stockholders at the same discounts as our regular 
publications. They can be sold in every socialist local in the United 
States, and will not only make new converts but help make clear thinkers 
out of those who already call themselves socialists. 

SOCIALIST SONGS, DIALOGUES AND RECITATIONS. 

This new collection, edited by Comrade Josephine R. Cole of San Jose, 
California, supplies a demand that has been constant during several years, 
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for a book to be used in arranging for socialist entertainments. The selec- 
tions here offered have the great merit of being adapted to the capacity 
of children and amateurs. At the same time they are well suited to inter- 
est casual listeners in the study of socialism. Paper, 25 cents. 

FORCES THAT MAKE FOR SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 

This is a lecture delivered at Cooper Union, New York City, by Com- 
rade John Spargo. He has given the copyright to our co-operative pub- 
lishing house in order to secure the widest possible circulation for the 
pamphlet. The subjects treated are: Socialism an International Move- 
ment, Growth of the Socialist Vote, the Organized Socialist Movement, 
Blind Economic Forces, the Trust Problem, the Poverty Problem, Babies 
and Poodles, Capitalist Domination of the Old Political Parties, the War 
of *the Gasses, Growth of the Social Conscience, the Responsibility of 
Increasing Power. We are sure our readers will welcome this strongly- 
written pamphlet and that it will make socialists wherever it is circulated. 
Price 10 cents ; to our stockholders 5 cents by mail, 4 cents by express at 
purchaser's expense. 

THOUGHTS OF A FOOL. 

This book of satirical essays by "Evelyn Gladys" has puzzled the 
reviewers of England and America. It is full of keen and clever satire 
on capitalism and capitalistic ethics. The original publishers, E. P. Rosen- 
thal & Co., printed several thousand copies in sumptuous style, intending 
to sell them through the usual capitalist channels at $1.50 a copy. They 
found that the book tells too much truth to sell in that way. It appeals 
to working people and revolutionists, — to the very ones who buy their 
books through our co-operative publishing house. We have now arranged 
to handle the book as one of our own publications at a dollar a copy, with 
regular discounts to stockholders. It is the best printed book for the 
money that we have ever been able to offer. 

LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND THE WORKERS. 

The printers delayed us beyond expectation on "Germs of Mind in 
Planets," but copies are now ready and all advance orders have been filled. 
Our printers are now at work on "The End of the World" and "Science 
and Revolution," and we expect to have both of these ready on October 
5. Mrs. Simons has nearly completed her translation of "The Triumph 
of Life," and copies of this should be ready early in November. A. M. 
Simons is translating "Life and Death," by Dr. E. Teichmann, which will 
be published in December. We shall soon have a definite announcement 
to make regarding the works of Jo,sef Dietzgen, including "The Nature 
of Human Brain Work" and "The Positive Outcome of Philosophy," ref- 
erences to which have appeared in the series of articles by Comrade Unter- 
mann. We expect to issue one volume of Dietzgen's works before the 
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end of 1905 and another in 1906. The volumes of the Library of Science 
for the Workers already issued or in press are as follows: 

1. The Evolution of Man. By Wilhelm Boelsche. Translated by 

Ernest Untermann. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. Fourth thousand 
now ready. 

Professor Boelsche of Berlin is recognized as the leading popularizer 
of the evolution theory in Germany. In this book he has chosen the form 
of a simple narrative, which makes his argument easy for even untrained 
readers to follow. He traces the history of man backward by aid of the 
bronze and stone tools and the fossils that show man's life-history on the 
earth to extend back a million years — a period far longer than was claimed 
by the earlier evolutionists. Starting then with the caveman of the tertiary 
period, he traces the ancestry of man backward step by step through ever 
simpler and simpler forms of life, until he reaches the animal consisting 
of a single cell. He shows then how this cell itself might have been devel- 
oped from matter that we call "inorganic" by the action of the same forces 
that we see working in the universe to-day. The book is illustrated with 
many engravings showing the different forms of life through which man 
developed. 

"The Evolution of Man" has met with an instant popularity far beyond 
what the publishers had' counted upon. It contains just the information 
the people are looking for, and it sells at sight wherever it is introduced. 

2. Germs of Mind in Plants. By R. H. France. Translated by A. M. 

Simons. Cloth, illustrated,. 50 cents. First edition ready Sept. 1. 

This is a delightful and fascinating book. The idea worked out in it 
is that plants are living beings which receive impressions from the outside 
world, and act on those impressions for their own advantage, just as peo- 
ple do. This is not a mere fancy : the author brings a wealth of interest- 
ing facts to prove that it is true. He shows that the main reaeon why the 
voluntary motions of plants have not been generally observed is that in 
most cases they are exceedingly slow compared with the motions of ani- 
mals. There are, however, many interesting exceptions to this rule, and 
he describes a few of these in full detail. 

Some of the most important contributions of recent years toward the 
rounding out of the evolution theory have been in the field of botany, and 
this little book, now for the first time put within the reach of English 
readers, is a most charming introduction to this field. 

3. The End of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer. Translated by 

Margaret Wagner. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. First edition 
ready Oct. 5. 

The central thought of this book is that the earth itself, solid and 
permanent as it appears to us, is subject to the same forces, moving in 
cycles of evolution, dissolution and new evolution, which operate on every- 
thing great and small throughout the universe. The matter of which the 
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earth is composed is indestructible, but it existed in different forms before 
the earth was, and it will exist in different forms when the earth has 
ceased to be. Moreover, time was when the earth had reached almost 
its present form and yet when the existence of human life on it would 
have been impossible, and a time is coming when forces now at work will 
put an end to the cycle of human life on this planet. 

It is with these destructive forces that "The End of the World" deals. 
The book is not fanciful and speculative, but purely scientific, yet it is 
written in the same delightfully simple style as the other numbers of the 
Library of Science for the Workers. A companion volume by the same 
author, entitled "The Making of the World," will appear some time in 1906. 

4. Secience and Revolution. By Ernest Untermann. Cloth, 59 cents. 

First edition ready Oct. 5. 

This is an original work by the translator of "The Evolution of Man." 
Mr. Untermann is a graduate of the University of Berlin, an accomplished 
linguist, and a special student in biology as well as in social science. He 
is an American citizen, and within the last few years has done much impor- 
tant writing in American periodicals. The present volume is based on a 
series of articles which appeared in a prominent review, but their form 
has been popularized so as to offer few difficulties to the student who 
wishes to investigate the important subject of the relation of modern science 
to the working-class movement. The scope of the book is well indicated 
by the following; 

table of contents. 

1. Proletarian Science. 

2. The Starting Point. 

3. The Awakening Philosophy. 

4. A Step Forward in Greece. 

5. A Step Backward in Rome. 

6. In the Slough of Ecclestiastic Feudalism. 

7. The Struggle for More Light. 

8. The Resurrection of Natural Philosophy in England. 

9. Natural Philosophy in France. 

10. A Revision of Idealism in Germany. 

11. In the Melting Pot' of the French Revolution. 

12. The Wedding of Science and Natural Philosophy. 

13. The Outcome of Classic Philosophy in Germany. 

14. Science and the Working Class. 

15. The Offspring of Science and Natural Philosophy. 

16. A Waif and Its Adoption. 

17. Materialist Monism, the Science and Religion of the Proletariat. 

5. The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm Boelsche. Translated by May 

Wood Simons. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. Ready Nov. 10. 

This latest work by the author of "The Evolution of Man" will be 
found even more fascinating than the earlier volume. It is based on a 
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series of popular lectures delivered by the author to large audiences in 
Berlin. In the preface he says: 

"We accompany life in its conquest of the planet earth. Out of the 
boundless space, this earth first appears to us as a star. We rush to this 
star upon a meteorite. While this strange world-visitor glows and puffs 
out in the earth's atmosphere, the ocean suddenly sparkles beneath us. 
This glowing of the water is the work of living creatures, and thus we first 
enter upon the kingdom of life. We dive down into the cold abyss of the 
deep sea with its light-giving fishes. Through the primeval water-forest 
of sea-weed we rise once more to the wondrously colored coral strand. 
In the stone of this coral island, built of the remnants of life, we find a 
passage back into the interior of the earth, into the dark caves where the 
bones of the shapeless saurians of the primitive world lie buried in the 
rock. From these caves we climb to the glaciers of the ice age, to the 
mammoths and pre-historic men. The volcanoes of the mysterious south 
polar land send forth their smoke. In the fern forests of New Zealand 
we walk once more in the carboniferous age. Now we follow the luxuriant 
life of the primitive forest of Brazil; we see the blooming palms of India, 
the wonderful giant trees of Mariposa, the grotesque cactus forms of Mex- 
ico; until life fights its last battle for us in the desert and on the eternal 
snow of the lofty mountain. But out of these wastes comes man, who 
reads the stars and learns the laws of life. So the triumph of life culmi- 
nates in the triumph of man, who spreads the rule of his mind over the 
earth from the equator to the poles. 

Any of these books will be mailed on receipt of price, or the five vol- 
umes will be mailed to one address for two dollars. Advance orders will 
help us to bring out additional volumes in the series. These will be an- 
nounced later. 

THE FINANCES .OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

It will be seen from the foregoing announcements that the co-operative 
publishing house is more active than ever before. It is expending more 
money than ever before in the publication of new books, and the first 
sales of these books are rapid enough to go far toward paying the cost 
of publication. There is no deficit on the book business; on the contrary 
there is a surplus. But all the surplus and more is urgently needed. The 
paid-up capital of the company is $12,440, but the total amount invested 
in books, plates, advertising and the cost of establishing the Interna-' 
tional Socialist Review up to the end of July, 1905, was $29,255.68. 
Part of the difference has been made up by contributions, and most of the 
outstanding debt is to stockholders who are satisfied with four per cent, 
interest and will allow the company to keep the money until it can be 
repaid conveniently. There is, however, one note of $400 to a bank draw- 
ing seven per cent, which should be paid, and one stockholder has lent 
us $1,500 at six per cent, which he needs to withdraw very soon. 

These two debts should be gotten out of the way within the next two 
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or three months. If each stockholder would do a little the matter could 
easily be closed up, but the trouble is that only a few have done anything. 
Charles H. Kerr has made an offer, good until the end of 1905, that he 
will contribute out of what the company owes him as much as all others 
combined to help clear off the debt once for all. Here is what has been 
done up to the end of August: 

Previously acknowledged .$733.92 

Dr. P. E. Gold, Texas .50 

Henry Fliniaux, Nebraska 2.00 

Lawrence Christiansen, Illinois. 2.50 

B. F. Burkhart, California 10.00 

William Russell, Cuba 50 

Howard Keehn, Pennsylvania . 1.00 

H. T. Smith, Illinois 3.00 

"D," Florida 4.40 

Dr. H. M. Wilson, Pennsylvania 4.00 

Edgar N. Phillips, Illinois 5.00 

Thomas Hitchings, California 1.00 

A. F. Simmonds, New York 1.00 

Margaret V. Longley, California 5.00 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 39.90 

Total $773.82 

Look back through the last two numbers of the Review and see 
whether your name is in this list. If it is not, consider whether it would 
he worth anything to you to know that this publishing house was estab- 
lished on a basis where an accident to one individual would not cripple 
its work. 

Two thousand dollars will r.ccomplish this. Are there not a hundred 
who will give $5.00 a month each for four months? 
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Recent Tendencies in German Social 
Democracy* 

THE convention of the social democratic party of Ger- 
many, which has just been held in Jena, was un- 
doubtedly the most important of all the many im- 
portant ones held by that great wing of the International socialist 
movement. The questions to be decided, the character of the dis- 
cussion, both before and during the convention all indicate that 
the long years of growth in the German socialist party have 
reached a climax and that the next few years are going to see his- 
tory making events in the realm of the Kaiser. 

No one will accuse Comrade Kautsky of being an alarmist, 
yet he uses the following words in the columns of that staid and 
scientific publication, Die Ncue Zcit to describe the convention 
and the conditions amid which it met. 

"Never, since the birth of our party, has one of its conven- 
tions met during such violently revolutionary times as exists to- 
day. Even the events of 1870-71 pale compared with those of 
the Russian revolution. At that time the empire fell at the first 
blow, but only to give way to a republic that was little more than 
empire without the emperor. The governmental institutions, 
bureaucracy, and army, nothing was touched. Even the rising of 
the Paris commune, glorious as it was, was but the revolt of a 
single city for a few weeks. 

"In Russia, on the contrary, we have a revolution that is 
shattering the foundation of an entire nation, and that even now 
has completely disorganized the governmental institutions, bu- 
reaucracy and army. A revolution in which the proletariat, not 
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of one single city, but of every great city of the nation have 
fought, not for weeks, but for months, and sometimes almost for 
an entire year. A revolution that from the beginning has found 
the strongest motive force in the industrial proletariat. 

"But it is not alone in its extent and significance, but still 
more in the consequences that it draws after it that the pres- 
ent Russian revolution is distinguished from that of France in 
1870-71. The Russian revolt, in spite of its occasionally, strong 
proletarian character, constitutes the conclusion of the era of 
bourgeois revolutions in Europe. It also, in spite of th£ bour- 
geois character, which it still bears, constitutes the beginning of 
the era of proletarian revolutions upon which we are just enter- 
ing. The events of 1870-71 broke the lethargy of all Europe, 
and destroyed the equilibrium of its relations. It opened for Eu- 
rope, with the single temporary exception of Russia and Turkey, 
a period of peace and free economic development. 

"The events of 1905, on the contrary, throw all relations, 
however fixed they may have been in the past, into a state of in- 
stability ; they conceal within themselves war, famine, violent over- 
throw of the present legal order of landlords and usurers, violent 
resistance of the proletariat, revolutionary conditions of all kinds. 

"How suddenly such situations can arise in a country where 
but yesterday all the world considered them impossible is shown 
by Hungary. 

"It is impossible for. us to tell at the present moment what 
form this struggle will take or what tasks for us will come out 
of this witches' kettle. But one thing is certain, and that is that 
we can depend_upon almost anything sooner than the permanence 
of the present situation. No politician is so sure of early ship- 
wreck as the one who depends upon the permanence of existing 
institutions. 

"Every moment of today is pregnant with surprises; it is 
a time to watch with open eyes, to examine every change on the 
political horizon, to keep in readiness for the most strenuous ex- 
ertions, for the political barometer indicates storms ahead." 

The report of the party management which is prepared every 
year before the convention show r s an increased strength at every 
point, notwithstanding the somewhat discouraging result of the 
by-elections for the Reichstag. The great three million vote has 
brought with it the necessity for a great extension of organiza- 
tion and education and this work has been actively taken up and 
pushed throughout the entire membership. The report states 
that : "In order to cultivate the existing talent many cities have 
already formed institutions for instruction during the last year, 
for example a school for agitators was founded in Diisseldorf." 

It is difficult to give exact figures of party membership, ow- 
ing to the method of organization, but all localities report large 
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increases. In the district around Berlin, for instance, the mem- 
bership has increased from 37,905 on January 1, 1904, to 47,420* 
one year later. Great demonstrations have been carried on* 
against the attempt to restrict the suffrage and in favor of peace- 
Some of these, having already been reported in these columns,, 
need not receive further attention. 

The party press reports everywhere increased circulation, 
and several papers, hitherto constituting a burden upon the party, 
have become self-supporting. The Vorwarts shows a total 
profit of over $20,000 during the last year. Der Wahre Jacob 
Drought in nearly $5,000, while Die Neue Zeit showed a deficit 
of over $l,ooo, indicating that even this long established and 
foremost scientific socialist publication of the world is still run at 
a loss. The total income of the party amounts to over $180,000 
and the number of agitation leaflets and books distributed runs 
high into the millions. 

Meanwhile, however, the party is engaged in internal discus- 
sions of more fundamental importance than any that have occu- 
pied its attention since the days of the laws of exception. The 
whole form of party organization is being changed toward a 
greater centralization. A more revolutionary attitude is permeat- 
ing its ranks and its membership at every point. It is evidently 
drawing together for the great battle that all predict must take 
place in the near future. 

The discussions have taken on various forms. One of these 
is an attack upon the editorial management of the Vorwarts. The 
attack has been conducted largely by the Leipzeiger Volkzeitung 
and the Neue Zeit. The Vorwarts has for a long time taken a 
sort of ostrich attitude with regard to party differences, burying 
its head in the sand and insisting that it could see no quarrels. 
It has, for example, constantly denied that there were any divi- 
sions between the revisionists and the Marxists. In the mean- 
time, however, it had been gradually drifting away from Marx- 
ism. This was seen in its attitude toward the general strike, to- 
ward the Russian situation, as was pointed out in an article of 
Comrade Kautsky*s published in an earlier number of the Review, 
and in its general refusal to participate in party discussions. The 
result which might have been expected has now occurred. This 
long smothered discussion has broken out with much greater in- 
tensity than it could have possessed had it been conducted openly 
from the beginning and the Vorwarts, so far from being able to 
maintain its impartial attitude, is now the very center of the 
turmoil. Kautsky's final article on the matter sums up the whole 
situation in so broadly a fundamental way as to be applicable to 
the situation nearly everywhere and especially in this country. 
From this we take the following quotation : 
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"sentimental and scientific socialism." 

'•The Voi-w'drts of today is not the same that it was in the 
years immediately following the socialist laws of exception. At 
that time the economic attitude dominated its work. Its poli- 
cies were formulated by people who were familiar with political 
economy and economic history and possessed the keenest interest 
and the fullest understanding of the relations between economics 
and politics. To grasp this relation and set it forth. and thereby 
explain to their readers- modern social and political life appeared 
to it as its principle purpose. Its attitude was predominantly 
scientific since social democracy, and indeed modern politics as a 
whole, is essentially dominated by economic historical thought. 

"Today the ethical-esthetic attitude predominates in Vorwarts. 
It is concerned much less with the comprehension of things than 
with judgments of them. It seeks first of all to produce strong 
moral and esthetical effects in order to arouse the disgust of its 
readers against the immorality and hideousness of the. existing 
order. Just as the former attitude of mind may be called scien- 
tific socialism, so the latter may be designated as sentimental soci- 
alism ; not in the sense that its representatives have any less scien- 
tific culture or represent less scientific interests, but that the 
fundamental thing for them in politics is not scientific insight but 
the attainment of moral and asthetic feelings and sensations. 



"Naturally I have no intention of entering upon a philosophi- 
cal disertation concerning the antagonism between the economic 
and the ethical-esthetic attitude in the theory of socialism. I have 
still less reason for doing>this because of the fact that the first 
has found a very accurate expression in the Marxian theory, and 
that the other still awaits the production of a theoretician. 

We are here concerned alone with the effect of the two meth- 
ods of thought upon our political tactics. There it is easily pos- 
sible that they may become antagonistic, and this wholly apart 
for the desire of any individual. 

"Katurally I would by no means claim that ethics and esthetics 
have no part in the struggle of social democracy. In political 
economy to be sure ethics has no part; neither in the scientific 
socialism founded upon it. These are concerned with the investi- 
gation of social relations. If these end in the formation of con- 
clusions concerning the future, they are as little influenced by 
ethical demands as are the practical consequences to which 
modern hygiene leads. But scientific socialism forms only one 
side of social democracv. The latter is a union of theory and 
practice, of science and battle, and just as little as ethics or even 
esthetics enter into scientific investigation, nevertheless they are 
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of great importance in the class struggle of the proletariat. No 
class in the midst of a class struggle can wholly dispense with the 
ethical forces — the sacrifice and enthusiasm of its adherents for 
its goal. Least of all can a class like the proletariat do this, which 
has to meet the coercive power of the state and economic 
superiority, with nothing but the united solidarity of the masses, 
which becomes the more powerful with the strengthening of its 
ethical sensations. 

"The esthetic element also can play a great part in the politics 
of the class struggle. Pofitics and art, especially poetic art, have 
many points of contact ; both seek to elevate and better mankind 
in the highest degree, both seek to touch and exhaust the greatest 
depths of the human soul. 

"Far from the song of politics being necessary a disgusting 
song politics and arts can in many ways be of mutul assistance. 
The politician can give valuable material to the* artist and art 
can mightily strengthen the powers of the politician. 

"So it would appear as if there must be complete harmony 
between these two methods of thought in political practice, but 
as a matter of fact both cannot simultaneously dominate. Where 
the economic scientific attitude preponderates and determines the 
tactics and directions of the economic factor, the two must come 
in conflict. The Vorwarts illustrates this in a most striking 
manner. 

"In its very valuation of the significance of daily events the 
antagonism between the scientific and the sentimental socialist is 
evident. What is in the highest degree interesting to the one ap- 
pears to the other as unimportant and indeed insignificant. 
While those things that arouse the strongest momentary activity 
of the emotions is not always that which influences state and 
society most fundamentally. 

"The events and questions that have the strongest and most 
enduring effect on the evolution of the whole are often of an 
insignificant appearance, difficult to recognize and generally only 
apparent after investigation, and having very little relation to 
ethical events. The description of a usurer who mercilessly 
crushes his victims has a much different effect in arousing emo- 
tions than a theory of capital. But the effective ethical phenom- 
ena and questions are just these superficial phases of things. 

"So it is that the journalist who is dominated by the ethical 
point of view is inclined to consider the superficial sensational 
phenomena of the moment, as of the greatest political importance, 
and to look upon all further investigation as a work having little 
significance with politics. The investigation of the significance 
and outlook for the general strike, for example, appears to him 
as whollv unnecessary so long as this is not at our very doors. 
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A case of judicial abuse of authority on the other hand becomes 
an event to which he cannot devote enough attention. 

"But it is not alone that the over valuation of ethical inte&- 
ests leads the political party journalist to superficiality and sensa- 
tion mongering, to an undervaluation of investigation into the 
reasons for agitation — all of which does not prevent him from 
theoretically claiming the greatest admiration for investigation 
and declaring that all "science" and "explanation" are of the 
greatest value. This deeper investigation in practice often has a 
horror for him. • 

'There is nothing easier than to unite mankind 'ethically/ 
and to arouse their moral indignation against disgusting phenom- 
ena. These superficial phenomena are generally very simple and 
it is ordinarily not difficult to come to a judgment as to whether 
they are good or bad. Nothing, for example, is easier than to 
arouse the public opinion of the whole civilized world against the 
instigators of the Jewish massacre of Kishineff. So it was that 
the Vorw'drts began to dream that we could some time make such 
an impression upon public opinion that only a 'small precent' of 
the population would be opposed to us, and this small precent 
would be 'condemned to helplessness' through their isolation. 

"If we are not satisfied with condemnation but seek to under- 
stand and observe these revolting cruel phenomena of our society, 
not by themselves alone, but in their relations : if we seek to investi- 
gate their reasons and to understand how far and in what way 
we are to meet them, then we strike upon highly conflicting ques- 
tions, the answers to which are of the most divergent character 
according to the way in which they are presented and the class 
position of those who are called upon to act. 

"Turn, for example, once more to so apparently a simjple 
question as to the Jewish massacre of Kishineff. Nothing is 
easier than to become indignant over this. On the other hand 
great differences appear as quick as we ask from whence comes 
this phenomena, how shall they be removed? In what relation 
do they stand to the political and social conditions of all Russia, 
indeed, of all the world? Shall we strive for the assimilation of 
the Jews, their absorption into the surrounding population, or 
for their unrestricted organization as an independent nation? 
If we favor the latter shall we seek their national independence 
within Russia, or the creation of a new state for them? All 
these questions are related to each other and to that of the Russian 
absolutism. Where are the roots of its power and how shall 
they be undermined? Concerning these the most manifold dif- 
ferences appear. 

"If the ethical method leads to the easiest possible union 
of diverse elements it is undoubtedly true that the economic 
materialist leads with equal ease to strife and to division even of 
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those elements that belong together. It is evident that the first 
method finds its activity injured and restricted by the second, 
since the latter rejects the former, sows dissension where that 
unites and consequently that the followers of the ethical method 
wish to get rid of all "internal questions" which appear to them 
to serve only to destroy the uniform moral uprising that they 
have aroused or think they have aroused. 

"These reproaches are, to be sure, baseless. It is not the 
unity of moral indignation or of 'public opinion' that moves the 
world and condemns our opponents to helplessness, but the unity 
of action. This will never be created, simply by moral indigna- 
tion. It is only necessary to return once more to our illustra- 
tion. If there was ever complete unity of the public opinion of 
the whole civilized world it was in opposition to the massacre of 
Kishineff. Was the Russian absolutism thereby 'condemned to 
helplessness?' Not a hair of it was disturbed, not an iota o'i 
its power taken away, not a single Russian loan among European 
financial Jews hindered. But wherever 'public opinion' or moral 
indignation is strong enough to compel action it is never so 
uniform as is the indignation. The latter only demands that 
something shall not be done, that something be condemned, but 
says nothing whatever about what shall take its place, or how it 
shall be brought about, and views about these things will differ, 
and the action will be more divergent, just in proportion as 
the battle of theoretical discussion has not previously taken place 
in order that the attitude may be made clear. 

"The play of ethical sentimental socialism is much more 
extensive in the romantic lands, even in the daily press, and the 
ethical literary politics plays a much greater role than with us. 
But it is just in these lands that we find the greatest disintegra- 
tion in organization and action. The unity of organization and ac- 
tion which has so strikingly characterized the German Social Dem- 
ocracy is in no slight degree a result of the fact that from the very 
beginning it has cherished that 'fundamental error,' according to 
Vorwarts, of discussing its internal questions at its congresses and 
in the party press with the most intense interest. So for exam- 
ple, in the case of general strike, any united action of party and 
unions was only possible after the most thoroughgoing discussion 
concerning all its phases and its tactics. If the party and the 
unions had been satisfied with the attitude which our central organ 
advocated, that in case of a coup d'etat all means, including that 
of a general strike, are morally justifiable, and that in such a case 
even all the citizens would be morally obligated to strike, then this 
moral meaningless side of the question would alone have been kept 
in mind and the study of the material side would have been wholly 
rejected; then indeed many a 'party quarrel' would have been 
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avoided, but on the day of action the uniform moral uprising 
would have been transformed into a headless chaos with the 
application of all means including the most contradictory and 
purposeless. 

"The distinction of the ethical and sentimental attitude in 
party journalism leads to still other phenomena. I have already 
remarked that it is very easy to arouse indignation concerning 
single horrible phenomena of the present society. Indeed nearly 
all mankind are generally aroused in much the same manner 
by every horror from which they do not derive any advantage. 
Who is there that is not aroused by a misuse of women and 
children, or the treatment of miners by the coal barons? The 
Vorwarts is right when it avows that the whole population can 
be aroused to indignation by the publication of such facts 'with 
the exception of a small percent of those who through their 
favorable position in the present society are from the nature of 
things the enemies of the labor movement/ This does not 
prove, however, that with the exception of this 'small precent' 
all classes of the people in our present division of society can be 
won for the battle of socialism, but rather that this indignation is 
no especial sign of a socialist; but that in such a movement the 
latter is only distinguished from the remainder of the population 
by the greater intensity of his sensations. He is distinguished, 
however, from the adherents of all other parties, as well as from 
the mass of indifferent, by his economic insight into the relation 
of these horrors to the total process of present society : it is his 
distinctive characteristic that it is only by this that he can be 
convinced. 

"This is naturally a point of view shared by every party mem- 
ber and which makes him a party member. But its expression 
becomes less and less evident the more the ethical side of poli- 
tics is brought to the front. The ethical side is in no way 
peculiar to us, but is shared with countless bourgeois elements 
for example with social reformers as well as the bourgeois radi- 
cals, and indeed by avowed reactionaries, pious Christians and 
the like. 

"Never was it more essential than just at present to place the 
theoretical socialist educaton in-the foreground of the party press, 
and not simply to sow ethical indignation against Byzantinism. 
popular brutalization and exploitation, but to show the justice and 
necessity of Socialism in the light of daily events, with their fun- 
damental economic motive forces. Ever larger grows the influx 
of untrained elements in the party, and the unions: ever more 
numerous the practical tasks, and the shorter the time accessible 
to each individual for study. Relative to the number of party 
members and the unions our book and pamphlet literature de- 
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creases in importance and is fairly swamped by the daily papers. 
To these latter falls more and more* the task of spreading the 
theoretical insight and socialist knowledge, and this, not simply 
by means of scientific supplements, that are never noticed by the 
majority of readers, but in the very dealing with the questions 
of the day, politics, legal events and the economic struggle. Here 
it is necessary to turn the mind of the reader from the superficial 
sensations, on which the bourgeois press so richly feeds him, and 
direct his attention to the deeper social relations and their lines 
of evolution." 

It is impossible to give any full reports of the work of the 
Congress, as only the Associated Press dispatches are available. 
These report that the three main topics of the convention were* the 
question of the celebration of the first of May, the reorganization 
of the party, and the general strike, or as it is called in Germany 
to distinguish it from the anarchistic use of the same words the 
"political mass strike." 

The discussion of this question reflected the strained rela- 
tions that are now existing in Germany. The kingdom of 
Saxony and several of the Hanse cities, including Hamburg, 
have taken steps to further restrict popular suffrage. In the face 
of this situation the party decided that if anything was actually 
done towards further restricting the right to vote that the mass 
strike would be declared. 

This attitude of the party with regard to the general strike, 
which has hitherto been rather disdained by the German socialists, 
is extremely significant, and is suggestive of what we may soon 
expect to see in the United States. The recent actions in Colo- 
rado and other places indicate a willingness of the capitalist class 
of America to resort to violent and illegal methods the moment 
the class war becomes particularly sharp. It behooves the So- 
cialist Party to prepare itself to meet these attacks. This is one 
of the more important reasons why the Industrial Workers of the 
World is a necessity at this time on the industrial field to render 
possible effective co-operation of all portions of the proletarian 
arm >'- A. M. Simons. 
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The Gist of Marxism* 

CARL MARX established the science of political life. It is 
the science of collective action, the law of social move- 
ments, of social life considered as a "process." 'We com- 
monly speak of socialism in distinction from individualism, but 
•this is misleading and should be avoided. When we come to look 
closely we find that there is no such thing as individualism. Our. 
present society is not individualistic. It is not established to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual. To concede this is to give our 
whole case away. 

No society could possibly be more ruthless of the rights of 
the individual than our present society. These count for nothing 
and are sacrificed by thousands without the slightest compunction, 
as if the sacrifice were a religious duty. In fact, one of the most 
striking phenomena of present times is the absolute indifference 
and callousness amounting to fatalism of the so-called public for 
the rights and wrongs of individuals. There is something higher 
in present society than the individual. In other words, our present 
society is collective. It is managed by and for a collectivity. 
This collectivity is a property class called the capitalist class. 
Fealty to this collectivity is to-day the essence of religion, patriot- 
ism, civic duty and all ethics. Disloyalty to this collectivity is 
called sedition, treason, immorality, pessimism, etc. 

Such is the discovery that Marx made, and it does not seem 
to be very much of a discovery until you come to measure its 
importance by the fury it arouses when an attempt is made to 
draw the logical conclusions from it. Then hell breaks loose; 
the existence of classes is vociferously denied and the claim is 
brazenly put forth that present society stands for the individual, 
but not for any class. 

Marx went a step deeper and explained how classes are 
formed out of industrial conditions. But we are not now con- 
cerned about the origin and disappearance of classes. We are 
merelv discussing the next- to-hand fact that classes do exist and 
that social life, even under class rule, is collective and not indi- 
vidualistic. 

Every society must have a collectivity as its essential and 
vital part. Its life is collective. This collectivity may embrace 
only a part or it may embrace the whole of the society, as it will 
under socialism. The issue therefore is not socialism versus indi- 
vidualism, both being forms of collective life. Marx's discovery 
has called into existence a number of new words, such as class- 
ism, classal, class-interests, class-consciousness, etc. 
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In civil life classes have no formal existence in law. Hence 
it is easy in argument to claim that there are no classes in this 
country and to quote the constitution and statutes to prove it. 
But as the statutes are merely paper, printed and bound, this only 
means that we have no classes on paper. So much the more do 
we have them in fact. But in political life classes exist on paper 
as well as in fact. They are called parties and are recognized in 
the law. Since the existence of political parties cannot be denied 
(as are classes), the only thing the hypocrites can do is to depre- 
cate them as a necessary evil. But with Marx parties are not a 
necessary evil. They are at present a necessary good; and the 
spirit of partisanship, the sacrifice of individual interests for party 
welfare is the noblest sacrifice, the highest expression of ethics, 
we have yet reached and ranks equally with the sacrifice of the 
soldier who lays his life and honor on the altar of his (supposed) 
country. But the glory of partisanship is at the same time its 
own condemnation. So long as classes exist no other form of 
ethics is possible except partisanship or class fealty. All other 
forms are excluded. We throw out this hint for the benefit of 
the charity workers, who stand on a moral plane far below the 
stalwart partisan. 

But there is a form of ethics yet higher than partisanship. 
That is, under socialism, when all classes and parties" are merged 
into the totality, the sacrifice of individual interests will then be 
for the benefit of the totality and not simply for a collectivity con- 
sisting of one class or one party only. Not only that, but the 
individual sacrifice will lose its altruistic character and become a 
matter of self-interest. Extremes will meet. Collectivism and 
individualism will be merged into each other, as they never can 
be un<kr classism. 

This is the gist of Marxism for us. But besides being a 
political philosopher Marx was also a materialist and an econ- 
omist. Although we do not agree with him in these two latter 
capacities, we have no desire to stir up a controversy on these 
subjects. iWie only hope that the attention devoted to these by 
socialist writers will not cause the political doctrine of Marx to 
become obscured, but that it will retain its place at the very head 
and front of the Marxian edifice. Marcus Hitch. 
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Socialism and Philosophy* 

THE following pages are in part a reply to a short article 
by Mr. Charles H, Chase, entitled "Materialism and 
its Relations to Propagandism of Socialism," which 
appeared in this magazine as long ago as November, 1903, in 
part an attempt towards a rough sketch of the general relations 
of socialist theory and philosophy, — a subject which has of recent 
years received but scant attention in American and English 
socialist journals. 

Mr. Chase's main contention was, that idealism and not 
materialism should be accepted as the philosophical basis of so- 
cialism (and evolution) ; and he objected to materialism because 
of its defectiveness as a philosophic theory and its determinism. 
Unfortunately, in stating his objections to materialism, Mr. Chase 
reduced his argument to chaos by confounding determinism 
with predestinarianism, and by using the word fortuitous in 
such a way as to awaken the impression that, according to the 
materialistic 'hypothesis, certain portions of the universe are not 
subject to what we call natural law. So far as the dogmatic 
philosophical materialists are concerned, I am in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Chase, who calls their explanations of the ulti- 
mate nature of phenomena irrational assumptions; on the other 
hand, I am equally convinced that the assumptions of dogmatic 
idealists are no less irrational. And although few of us -would 
care to go as far as John Licke, and say that it is best to "sit 
down in quiet ignorance of those things which upon examination 
are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities, ,, — for there 
is no telling what development of our capacities the future may 
bring, — or assert with the agnostic that these same things are 
not only unknown but unknowable, we are at any rate certain 
that until more knowledge is at our disposal than at the present 
time, all explanations of the totality of things must of necessity 
be irrational and imperfect. 

Philosophy, as generally understood to-day, may be char- 
acterized as the science, or study, which seeks to form a synthesis 
of, and at the same time to supplement and criticise, the results 
which are being obtained in the various departments of human 
knowledge. It is the office of the special sciences to collect and 
weigh facts and to co-ordinate or systematize our knowledge of 
particular classes of phenomena. It is the duty of philosophy to 
investigate critically and to organize into a whole the results 
which have been obtained in the special sciences. It generally 
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happens that the results obtained in any one field of research 
cannot be thoroughly understood except in relation to the others;, 
and it is in its criticising, co-ordinating function, which is apt to 
lead to the development of new and suggestive hypotheses, that 
the chief value of philosophy lies. It is clear that the special 
sciences must react upon philosophy and necessitate a constant 
shifting of its data and principles, and philosophy in turn, by 
virtue of its criticism and systematization, must react upon and, 
to a certain degree, modify the results achieved by the special 
sciences. From this it follows in theory, — and here theory 
is for once wholly in harmony with practice, — first, that there 
can be but one philosophy in the sense in which the word is 
used to-day, although there may be many philosophical theories, 
and, second, that philosophy, like its subject-matter the special 
branches of knowledge, must undergo continual transformation 
and development. The folly of attempting to build up a com- 
plete system of philosophy in the expectation of arriving at the 
ultimate truth of things, or of searching for a-priori principles 
from which a satisfactory explanation of the entire universe may 
be obtained, is self-evident. This, it is true, is denied by meta- 
physicians; and in the article by Mr: Chase we find the state- 
ment that there can be no philosophy without a metaphysical 
basis, that the philosophy which ignores metaphysics has no foun- 
dation, — no commanding ipower to give it credence. 

Now, in view of the fact that during the last two or three 
centuries the chief endeavor of the more independent and ad- 
vanced thinkers of the world has been to eliminate the transcen- 
dental element from philosophical, no less than from scientific 
research in general, it may well be asked, how is it that at this late 
day it can be considered desirable or necessary that. philosophy 
should have a metaphysical foundation ?* A partial answer to 
this query is given in the last few words of the preceding 
paragraph; namely, that some philosophers desire a command- 
ing power to give their systems credence. In other words, 
these so-called "systems" are designed for some ulterior pur- 
pose, or, at least, to harmonize with some preconceived belief, 
and are in consequence based on dogmatic a-priori conceptions 
which are neither to be disproved nor demonstrated. For it is 
evident that the moment a commanding power to give anything 
credence is desired, someone has an axe to grind, and in the 



•It is plain that we must take many things for granted, of which we are as vet 
unable to ofTer any adequate explanation; but the fact that we are still unable to offer 
an adequate explanation is surely no excuse for our putting forth prematurelv an obvi- 
ously inadequate one and calling it absolute truth, as is the practice of metaphysicians 
The foundation of philosophy, no less than of science, is the faots of life as presented 
to im i in consciousness, in other words, as perceived by us; and the completeness of phi- 
losophy depends upon the completeness of our knowledge of these facts- not unon 
a priori speculations. ' l 
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case of metaphysical speculation the axe generally consists in 
theological conceptions of God, immortality, freedom of the will, 
and the like, or such political and ethical notions as are con- 
formable with one or another established form of society. Berke- 
ley, for example, worked out his celebrated theory of knowledge 
with the avowed purpose of inquiring into the "Grounds of 
Scepticism, Atheism, and Irreligion," and of refuting them ; and 
the more recent attempts of various German philosophers of 
history have been directed rather to the disproof of the theories 
of socialism, notably historical materialism, than to the sifting 
of fresh data or the discovery of new and important truths. As 
John Stuart Mill said in his essay on the Utility of Religion, 
"The whole of the prevalent metaphysics of the present century 
is one tissue of suborned evidence in favor of religion; often of 
Deism only, but in any case involving a misapplication of noble 
impulses and speculative capacities, among the most deplorable 
of those wretched wastes of human faculties which make us 
wonder that enough is left to keep mankind progressive, at how- 
ever slow a pace;* apart from the nobility of the impulses, 
which experience has so often given us reason to doubt, John 
Stuart Mill was right. 

On the other hand, there are systems of philosophy with 
metaphysical tendencies which may be considered as little more 
than weapons forged for the purpose of combatting those same 
survivals in the shape of creed and dogma which are still held 
to be the most valuable of the possessions of the organized 
churches. The common-sense materialism of natural science, for 
example, provides us with a complete armament of slings and 
arrows to be used on the dogmas of orthodox and official 
theology ; and in so far as it is based upon natural law and the 
facts which have been supplied to us by our actual experience 
of phenomena, and is kept to its proper use as a working hypo- 
thesis, it is entitled to our respect and adherence ; — for, indeed, 
as a working hypothesis it has no equal. As soon, however, as 
materialism is rounded off into a philosophical "system," — 
monistic, pluralistic, or otherwise, — it at once becomes saturated, 
so to speak, with metaphysical elements (Haeckers Riddle of the 
Universe is a good example), and forfeits all right to be taken 
seriously as philosophy, although it still retains its potency as a 
means of waging war on the metaphysics of theology, and in 
the hands of the militant free-thinkers of to-day is iplaying a 
by no means unimportant role in the progress of civilization and 
enlightenment. Only we must not deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving it to be worth much more as philosophy than the idealistic 



•Three Essays on Religion, third edition, p. 72., 
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or dualistic systems it would destroy. Moreover, the ethical and 
social teachings of a Biichner, Haeckel, or Strauss — a kindred 
soul, yet hardly to be called a materialist, — are, as reflections of 
the spirit of middle-class capitalism, not only antiquated but 
wholly to be condemned.* 

Another reason why metaphysics still continues to meet with 
favor in certain quarters, is to be found in the fact, already stated, 
that philosophy is far from being either complete or immutable. 
To the solution of some of its problems, — such, for example, a9 
are presented by the theories of knowledge and of the beginning 
of things, — an apparently insurmountable barrier is presented by 
the limits of the human intellect itself. Some of its branches, 
particularly ethics, history and statistics — in fact, all of the so- 
cial - sciences, — are still in their early infancy, and few others can 
yet be said to have passed their introductory stages. Fresh 
problems are continually arising, and as each step forward throws 
light not only upon the subject immediately at hand, but also 
upon those branches of knowledge which stand nearest to it, the 
scene is one of constant transformation and development. 

To some naive, emotional souls this is a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. That philosophy should, be capable of trans- 
formation and development is no less disturbing to them than 
that its fundamental conceptions are naturalistic and not mystical. 
Neither content nor able gradually to work their way onwards 
on the basis of what has already been achieved by patient re- 
search, they are irresistibly impelled to create for themselves 
a complete cosmology, ontology, epistemology and what not, in 
the light of which all phenomena shall be accounted for and all 
problems find a solution. Instead of a transformed and trans- 
forming science, they want truth — absolute and impregnable — 
and inasmuch as many systems of absolute truth have been and 
still are being offered to the credulous, each chooses for himself 
the one which appeals most to his temperament, his politics, or 
his creed — and fossilizes. Such metaphysicians as a rule have no 
axe to grind other than the subjective ideological one supplied 
by their own nature; whatever their failings they are sincere, 
and although as a rule too greatly absorbed by their visions of 
transcendental perfection to be of much use in this . imperfect 
world, they are harmless. 

The farther back in time we go, the greater necessity there 



•Strauss, to choose a random example, considered the abolition of capital punish- 
ment "a crime against society;" in regard to the labor question, he advises empowers 
to help themselves, very much ae they are helping themselves to-day saying— "you have 
it in your power; If they refuse to work for you at your price, oppose them with the 
reftusal to permit them to work for you at their price; if necessary, import laborers 
from foreign lands that the oefractory ones may see who is able to hold out the longest" 
"these besotted fanatical masses" (in allusion to the working class). 
Comp. The Old and the New Belief, sections 83, 86, etc. 
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was for speculation. Spinoza, — the very last man whom one could 
suspect of being a metaphysician, — prefaced his thoroughly na- 
turalistic philosophy with a collection of a-priori definitions and 
axioms which from the point of view of consummate art are 
never likely to find their equal. At his time it was incumbent 
upon philosophers to build up complete systems. Of what use, 
thought they, is a philosophy which creeps and grovels before the 
hackneyed (yet unsolved) problems of concrete being instead 
of rising at once to the region of the abstract and absolute. 
And this was largely because there had not been enough sys- 
tematic research into the common facts of experience to furnish 
a basis broad and strong enough to build on without constant 
recourse to a-priori assumptions. Just as Karl Marx was forced 
to be content with the Hegelian theory of evolution as a working 
hypothesis, Spinoza was forced to speculate. Modern meta- 
physicians, however, are at the best but pygmies compared to the 
great metaphysicians malgre eux of earlier clays, and, what is still 
worse, have a far smaller excuse to offer for their productions. 
Neither Hume nor Kant,* Locke nor Fichte. are to be considered 
metaphysicians if we compare them to a Hegel or a Haeckel : — 
and few of the idealistic psychologists and philosophers of the 
present day, such men as Mach. Avenarius and Cohen, not to 
speak of the evolutionists, positivists and naturalists, have shown 
any alarming tendency to revert to the aeronautic speculations of 
by-gone times. 

Now, if by the term metaphysical basis Mr. Chase meant a 
hypothesis or series of hypotheses founded on our knowledge of 
phenomena as given to us in experience, — hypotheses which are 
suggestive of new problems and from which we may work up 
to more comprehensive theories, — there is no particular reason 
why we should not agree with him. although he should not have 
replaced the metaphysical materialism which he combats by a 
form of idealism that is no less metaphysical : but if bv a meta- 
physical basis he meant what we generally understand by the 
word metaphysical, namely, the pursuit of "absolute truth/' of 
the "absolutely real as it exists for all intelligence" (Ferrier), 
involving speculations into the ultimate nature of phenomena 
on the ground of a-priori principles and preconceived ideas more 
or less arbitrarily assumed. — why, then, we cannot agree. Meta- 
physics as thus understood, and, as a matter of fact, metaphysics 



•In regard to Kant s "transcendental" method Robert Adamson savs in his Piehte 
p. 112. note: "The term transcendental probably has, for English ears, an upleasant rinft* 
and will surest metaphyseal efforts to transcend experience. It imi«t !>- understood 
howevel 4 . that transcendental method is simply the patient and rigorous analyst of experi- 
ence itself. For any question or theorem which might pass bevond possible experience 
Kant reserved the term transcendent; and the distinction, if not the mode of expressing 
r. w accepted bv all his successors Wither in Kant nor in Fichte is there anvthing 
in the slightest degree resembling what is commonly called metaphysics " ' 
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has long been understood in this sense, is much more nearly 
allied to theology than to philosophy ; and however well adapted 
it may be to the purposes for which, as was indicated in the 
quotation from John Stuart Mill, it is employed to-day, it is 
certainly not suitable as a theoretical basis for either socialism or 
evolution. 

It is indeed a matter of practical indifference to the theory 
of socialism how the statical problem of the universe is solved ; 
we are not concerned with abstract investigations into the ulti- 
mate constitution either of matter or of force, but with the 
mutual relations of phenomena considered as such, chiefly, in 
fact, with the mutual relations of men; in short, our main in- 
terest lies in all questions which have a direct bearing on the 
practical affairs of human society. Such questions of ethical, 
social, political, economic and biological science and their ac- 
companying theories are in no way dependent upon the assump- 
tions of either idealists* or materialists; they are concerned not 
with the statical, but with the dynamic aspect of things: and in 
proportion as problems of vital interest arise, in proportion as 
we are called upon to take an active part in the creation of a new 
order of society, we must concentfate our attention upon those 
sciences which form the intellectual foundation of such action. 
Evolution is the branch of philosophy which treats of the dynamic 
as distinguished from the statistical aspect of phenomena, and it 
is from the point of view of evolution as applied to society that 
we must in last instance conduct our researches. 

II. 

In what relation, then, do the theories of socialism stand to 
philosophy? We have seen that it is the office of philosophy to 
investigate critically, systematize and supplement the results ob- 
tained in the various departments of scientific inquiry. So- 
cialism is, in last instance, a conscious endeavor on the part of 
men to reorganize society on a collective basis, and, like all other 
highly organized activities, it stands in intimate connection with 
various theories — social, economic, ethical, historical and polit- 
ical — which serve in part as a guide to the practical labors of 
socialists, in part as a key to the historical significance of the 
movement. Now, the theories by which the practical activities 
of socialists are guided and explained are distributed, together 
with all other scientific theories, among the different branches 
of knowledge, which in turn are gradually being co-ordinated and 



•Even Berkeley, who is popularly supposed to have denied the existence of tte real 
and substantial in nature, Berkeley who started out with subjective and ended up with 
theological idealism, said. "1 do not argue against the existence of any one thing- that 
we can apprehend either by sense or reflexion. That the things 1 see with my eyes and 
touch with my hands do exist, really exist, I make not the least question." — Principles 
of Human Knowledge, Par. 39. 
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welded together by philosophy. The theories of .socialism, there- 
fore, stand in the same relation both to philosophy and to the 
other scientific theories as these to one another. Not all of the 
special sciences are directly connected with the theories of so- 
cialism: those treating more especially of the statical aspect of 
things, and others, including the majority of the natural sciences, 
the science of language, etc., are, indeed, a long distance removed 
from the specific field of socialist thought. Consequently we may 
expect the theories of socialism to have little if any direct modi- 
fying influence either on such sciences or on the philosophical 
problems which they involve; and it follows that, even apart 
from the fact that there can be only one philosophy, it is not only 
wrong to speak of a philosophy as being the peculiar property 
of socialism,* — philosophy not being the peculiar property of 
any individual or group of individuals, — but a mistake even vo 
wish to burden ourselves, in so far as we are socialists and not 
philosophers, with what would be in part a most unprofitable 
luxury. On the other hand, as has already been indicated, so- 
cialism is most closely connected with certain branches of knowl- 
edge, which treat more especially of the dynamic aspect of things 
and are included under the general term of social science (eco- 
nomics, ethics, history, politics, law, demography, etc.) forming 
a distinct -branch of philosophical inquiry.. We have seen that 
the hypothesis which seeks to answer the dynamical problem of 
the universe is the theory of evolution; and the theory of evo- 
lution is in turn based on various fundamental natural laws,f 
such as causality, the conservation of energy, the continuity of 
motion, the indestructibility of matter, and the redistribution of 
matter and motion. These laws are neither materialistic nor ideal- 
istic; they are not founded upon the ultimate constitution of 
things, but upon the observed relations of phenomena. And 
the most important of them all, the keystone as it were of the 
entire edifice is the law of causal connection. 

The theory of socialism, — that is to say, the theories of so- 



*It need hardly be said that, what is sometimes known as the "socialist philosophy." 
is not philosophy at all in the strict sense of the term, but the general conception of life 
and of thimrs social, historical, economic, ethical, and otherwise, wtoich is shared to a 
greater or lesser degree by all socialists. That it is not what we mean nowadays bv 
philosophy, does not of course detract in. the least from its value. Dietzgen's so-called 
socialist philosophy is a discussion of various philosophical problems from tine standpoint 
of a socialist. The majority of tlicse problems, however, — the theory of knowledge, 
eausality, etc.— have no exclusive bearing on socialism, and have been discussed in much 
the same manner by philwsoplvers who were not socialists. It is obvious that the*? can 
be nothing specifically socialistic in their interpretation. Finally it may be said that, 
although there is, properly speaking, no "socialist philosophy," there is at any rate, 
a philosophy of socialism; and this is the study, or science, which seeks to co-ordinate 
socialism, its theories) and manifestations, with the other phenomena of human existence. 

tBe it remembered thai a natural law is a broad generalization based upon the 
facts of perception as registered in human experience. With these facts it must stand 
or fall. It may safely be left to the metaphysician to decide whether or not it is con- 
sistent with the facts which lie beyond human experience. 
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cialism taken as a whole, — is thus in last instance based on the 
evolutionary hyipothesis,* and in special on that branch of evolu- 
tion which is concerned with the development of human society. 
That there are many apparent contradictions between the theories 
of socialism and evolution as interpreted by non-socialist 
philosophers is largely due to the fact that scarcely anything has 
yet been accomplished towards the application of the theory of 
evolution to social (problems, and to the subjective limitations 
under which its chief exponents have hitherto suffered; namely, 
their imperfect knowledge of economic science, their uncritical 
individualism, their incorrigible propensity to confuse collectiv- 
ism with so-called state socialism, their anthropological and bio- 
logical preconceptions,! and their palpable incompetence to deal 
with the facts of history. As it is, little more than a beginning 
has been made, and so far as I know, there has as yet been no 
serious attempt to work out the relations between the doctrines 
of socialism, including the materialistic conception of history, 
and the facts of evolution. The majority of the theorists of so- 
cialism are still too greatly under the influence of the Hegelian 
dialectic, or, as now seems to be the fashion, of Kant, and the 
evolutionists — whose thoughts generally run to biology rather 
than to the social sciences — as a rule know nothing of socialism. 
We have thus seen that the various elements of socialist 
theory have to do with dynamic rather than statical problems. 
Taken together they form a composite theory of human develop- 
ment, which, although far from having been worked out in all 
its details, is, like all other scientific theories, based on our ex- 
perience of phenomena, ' in other words, on the facts of life. 
Philosophically considered, dynamic theories are as a whole 
grouped under the general heading of evolution, which is in turn 



•Just now there is a wide-spread tendency for non-socialist speakers and writers 
to employ the terms evolution and revolution as mutually exclusive conceptions, — the one 
signifying a gradual process of unrolling and the other a sudden catastrophe. It is 
true that the process of evolution taken as a whole is gradual; tit is no less true that 
it has been accompanied by sudden (local) changes and catastrophes without number, 
the significance of which can only be understood in their relation to the entire process. 
A volcanic eruption or the passage of a hurricane are no Itss a part of evolution than 
a social revolutionary upheaval. As a rule, the individual who places the terms revolu- 
tion and evolution in antithesis with one another is merely a modern instance of Sydney 
Smith's famous Noodle, who was satisfied with things as they are and did not want to 
be precipitate. The object of revolutionary socialism is to establish society on a 
collective basis and to abolish the struggle for existence; in other words, to revolutionise 
society. Whether this process of revolution be swift or slow, violent or peaceful, 
whether it result to a greater or a lesser <fcgree from the cumulative effects of gradual 
social changes, including reforms, or from a sudden seizure of the means of production 
by the entire people, it is no less a revolution than a part of the all-embracing process 
of evolution. 

+That socialism is consistently opposed by many contemporary biologists is largely 
due to the popular belief that competition in the shape of a struggle for existence is 
essential to human progress. That the outcome of the industrial competition of to-day 
if the physical and moral deterioration of all concerned, and that this process of 
deterioration cannot be checked by such half-way measures as the erection of new 
hospitals and the enlargement of state prisons is a fact that is only slowly beginning tc 
dawn upon their understandings. 
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a synthesis and criticism of all sciences which have to do with 
the dynamic aspect of things. It is the task of evolution to 
answer but one of the two great questions of philosophy ; namely, 
to describe and to explain so far as is possible the universal pro- 
cess of transformation. It is not with the relation of knowledge 
to the problem of being but with its relation to the problem of 
becoming that we are here concerned. The elements in which we 
work must be accepted as realities ; and all metaphysical questions 
as to the ultimate constitution of the materials in which evolution 
deals, or as to how the objective world manages to become a 
part of consciousness, may be set aside as belonging to another 
department of philosophical inquiry. 

Evolution is the philosophy of the facts of life as presented 
to us in life. It is neither monism, dualism, nor pluralism : for 
whatever the attitude of men to the ultimate problems involved 
in these transcendental conceptions, it cannot alter the mutual 
relations of phenomena. The theoretical basis of evolution, in 
fact, the theoretical basis of all philosophy and science, is the 
law of causal connexion. Causality, when applied to human af- 
fairs, is called determinism; and in the following section I shall 
attempt to answer Mr. Chase's objections to this law. 

III. 

Although the constant dropping of water may in the course 
of ages wear away the hardest of stone, it is probable that more 
than mere drops of ink are required to disintegrate a time-honored 
fallacy. And when we consider all that has been written on 
determinism in the past, together with the many works that have 
appeared on the subject within recent years,* further comment 
would seem superfluous. Yet one cannot pass by in silence the 
statement that it is folly — to use Mr. Chase's words — for one 
who believes in determinism to put forth an effort of will, and 
much more to act, or that materialism carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction because it is deterministic. Let us 
say at once, that determinism is simply the law of causality ap- 
plied to the actions of human beings, and that it has nothing to 
do with predestinarianism — a purely religious conception — as has 
often been pointed out, notably in the first chapter of Buckie, 
where the subject is treated at some length and a large number 
of authorities referred to. Nor is determinism fatalism. For 
although fatalists also set out from causal connexion and are thus 
fundamentals in agreement with determinists, they either neglect, 
or deny outright, such well-established facts of consciousness as 



•Two very pood books arc Dws Problem der Willensfreiheit. by Dr. Leo Muffelmann, 
Leipzig, 1902; and Willensfreiheit, Zurechnung, und Verantwortun'fr, by Dr. Max Offner. 
Leipzig, 1004. So far as I know there are no recent works in Englh* on the subject 
of determinism. A fairly pood historical account of the problem is to be found in 
Bain's Mental and Moral Science. 
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conscience and the feeling of responsibility, holding them to be 
illusions, or, like the fatalists of the East, they turn philosophy 
into religion by the introduction of anthropomorphic and mystical 
elements, and thus deprive it of all scientific value. 

The chief objections offered to determinism are, that it im- 
plies a mechanical conception of things and is apparently not to 
be reconciled with the fact that we are conscious of freedom. 
Of these two objections, the former may be set aside as trivial. 
Because machines, as we know them, as well as the machinery of 
inorganic nature in general, are presumably not gifted with either 
human or divine intelligence, it is supposed that the term mechan- 
ical when applied to organic life signifies a corresponding lack 
of intelligence and spontaneity in organisms. This is manifestly 
absurd, for the word mechanical simply means acting in ac- 
cordance with natural law and is far from involving a denial of 
psychological phenomena. Moreover, our calling a thing 
mechanical does not mean that we understand it any better than 
if we called it by some other name ; for the ultimate problems of 
force and motion, as encountered in the inorganic world, are ap- 
parently no nearer solution or less difficult of comprehension than 
the ultimate problems of human mind. Finally, the objection to 
the term mechanical is in nine cases out of ten an objection to 
natural law itself, and the prejudice against natural law is, as a 
rule, an outcome either of a preference for metaphysical specula- 
tions or a desire to grind a theological axe. 

The feeling that we are free is another question. It is so 
often present in consciousness as to admit no doubt of its reality. 
An adequate explanation, however, is to be found in the fact 
that our motives (thoughts or feelings which lead to action) are 
not determined exclusively by objective forces and phenomena, 
but also by certain subjective psychological elements. These 
psychological elements, taken as a whole, are called character, 
or personality. They are relatively the most constant part of 
the ego. and in so far as our motives are determined by them, 
we can be said to act on our own initiative. For in such cases 
our actions may be determined, and are at the very least in- 
fluenced, by psychological forces, which through long association 
have become an integral part of ourselves. On the other hand, 
that the will is far from being free in the orthodox metaphysical 
sense, follows from the fact that no man is responsible for his 
character, or personality, which is in part congenital, in part an 
outcome of the cumulative action and reaction of past experi- 
ences, — a result of the working of manifold forces over which 
the individual as such has no control. 

Thus, while admitting the well-known facts of consciousness, 
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the determinist denies all theological and transcendental concep- 
tions of free will and stands firmly upon natural law.* 

This being the case, it may be asked, how is it, then, that 
we are able consciously and deliberately to attempt not only to 
alter social and political institutions but also tq take advantage of, 
and, in an increasing measure, to guide certain of the factors of 
social evolution? The answer to this question is, that every man 
has the power to transform his desires into conscious action, that, 
indeed, he must do so the moment his desires become motives, 
and there is no external force to prevent him. This is one of 
the commonest facts of experience. However, the real point at 
issue is not, are we able to exert will-power, but what gives di- 
rection to our will, by what is the will determined? — in other 
words, whence come our motives? Experience tells us that our 
motives are evidently a result of the reciprocal action of stimuli, 
generally coming from without, and character; and that in no 
case can motives be shown to be without antecedents. The 
stimulus may be an idea encountered in reading, which in turn 
awakens fresh impressions, or it may be a sensation giving rise 
to a sudden emotion, or a thought suggested by a speaker; in 
short, it may be anything that penetrates into the sphere of con- 
sciousness. But we are no less certain that personality is not a 
creation of the ego, in other words, of itself, than that we are 
not the creators of the stimuli upon which personality reacts. 
Yet we all have personality, and stimuli are thrust in upon us 
even in our sleep. 

To say that it is folly for the determinist to act is absurd, 
considering that determinism is nothing more than a harmless 
scientific hypothesis which explains certain of life's phenomena, 
and as such prescribes no particular course of activity — or in- 
activity — to the individual. Indeed, the power to refrain from 
acting would under given conditions imply an independence of 
motives and personality, and consequently of natural law, which, 
far from being consistent with determinism, could only be ex- 
plained by the metaphysical hypothesis of irresponsible free 
will! 

That the sphere of conscious action is widening, that 
our conscious actions are becoming more and- more efficient and 
better adapted to their ends — that we are getting a firmer and 
firmer grasp on our own destiny, — indeed, that the knowledge 
we have of evolution in its bearings on social questions is an 
important factor to this end, is no less true and no less consistent 
with the teachings of evolutionary science, than the fact that 

•The will, if free, must be Independent of the kw of causality, that is to say, 
transcendental metaphysicians hav* long shown a preference for settling 1 such questions 
as are dangerous to the interest of their preconceived dogmas to detty, yet impossible 
to demonstrate, by translating them from this world into the next, — a process of canonisa- 
tion abundantly to be met with in the history of philosophy and religion. 
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what we call our destiny, important as it may be to us, is but 
the subjective side of a natural process, which, so far as we 
know, is absolute. Thus, although we may say that men have 
the capacity to co-operate with other forces in effecting changes 
in their environment, it is equally true that 

"Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : over that art 
Which you say adds to nature is an art 
That nature makes'' — 
and that human experience knows no exception to this rule. 

It is clear that the doctrine of theology, like that of freedom, 
when stripped of its metaphysical features, finally resolves itself 
into the identification of certain psychological elements with the 
ego, which psychological elements are, as we have already stated, 
a result of the action of forces which experience tells us arc 
entirely beyond the control of the agent. 

The question in which we socialists are most interested is 
not are we able to effect relative changes in our social and eco- 
nomic environment — a thing that nobody doubts — but to what 
extent can we consciously alter existing conditions, social and 
economic: what may be accomplished by the direct effects of 
conscious action, individual and collective, what part is played in 
social evolution by the indirect and involuntary effects of con- 
scious action, and what part is played by the wholly unconscious 
in moulding our destiny ? But to these questions no satisfactory 
reply can be given until an analysis of the factors of social evolu- 
tion, more accurate and exhaustive than any that has so far 
been attempted, is placed at our disposal. And although Karl 
Marx, greatest of economists and sociologists, has presented us 
in his materialistic,* or economic, conception of history with a 
firm basis from which to set out on our further investigations, 
and at the same time has opened up to our view the immensity 
of the unconscious element in human development, we are still 
far from having arrived at a clear understanding of the relation 
which the dominant economic factor bears not only to the subor- 
dinate social forces, ideological and otherwise, with which it 
stands in reciprocal action, but also to our physical surroundings, 
the frame across which is stretched the very warp and woof of 
our existence. 

However, it can safely be said, that with the gradual increase 



*It need hardly be said that the materialistic conception of history has no necessary 
connexion with philosophical materialism. Whether Karl Marx and Friederich Engels 
were philosophical materialists, I do not know, — some authorities say they were and 
others that they were not, and the question seems so far to have received no very definite 
answer; but however tWs may be, the materialism or non-materialism of each was 
his own private affair, — a thing quite apart from their theory of history, which, like 
the theory of evolution with which it stands in such intimate relation* is concerned 
with matters dynamic and not statistical. 
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in our knowledge of social conditions, there is a corresponding 
development in our capacity to foresee the consequences of our 
actions, and with it a widening of the sphere of effective volun- 
tary effort. And one very important reason for our supposing 
that the direct results of our political and economic action will 
be more considerable than have ever before been achieved in 
history, lies in the fact that the aim of socialism is not to destroy 
one class for the advantage of another class, but to break down 
all material class interests and distinctions for the benefit of the 
entire human race. We know not only that the involuntary and 
indirect results of the struggle of economic interests are a classic 
illustration of the past (and present) helplessness of capitalism 
and the ruling class in general to control even their immediate 
future, but also that the struggles themselves have from the 
earliest times supplied nourishment to all that is most primitive, 
irresponsible, and brutal in mankind. The moment society is or- 
ganized on a basis of collectivism, the moment the merciless, 
deadening struggle for existence in economic and social life is 
replaced by co-operation and mutual aid, the greatest source of 
blind, ineffective action that history has ever known will be 
eliminated. It is not too much to say that its disappearance will 
mark the birth of a "new humanity/' 

Henry Bergen. 
Munich, Ger. 
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A Statement and Denial 

SO untrue and unjust are recent press reports concerning' 
my wife and myself, and so terribly false their implica- 
tions as to socialist men and doctrines, that I feel com- 
pelled to give them an explicit public denial. Not that I have any 
hope of counteracting by means of a brief statement, the effects 
of wide misstatement that have occupied pages in our daily jour- 
nals, and that have been read by millions of people. I can only 
hope that some of the serious-minded may read what I herein set 
forth, and accept it for the truth that it is : 

i. According to these reports, Mrs. Herron and myself 
h?v" recently inherited from her mother, Mrs. E. D. Rand, eleven 
miliums of dollars, all of which sum is to be devoted to the de- 
struction of the family and of religion. Now, Mrs. Rand never 
had eleven million dollars, nor one million dollars to bequeath 
to any one. Her whole estate does not amount to one-twelfth of 
what the press reports her to have left to her daughter. And the 
bulk of that twelfth does not go to Mrs. Herron at all but is held 
by trustees to be equally divided among Mrs. Rand's six grand- 
children as they respectively become twenty-eight years of age, 
during which time one-half of the income is to be devoted to the 
founding of a school of socialism in New York city, with Mrs., 
Herron and Mr. Morris Hillquit as its trustees. 

2. It is stated that there is gathered at Elmwood Farm, our 
home near Metuchen, New Jersey, a colony of people who are 
putting in practice the supposed doctrines that are destructive to 
the family and to religion. There is not, there has not been, nor 
has there been any intention or dream of having, a colony of any 
sort whatsoever at the Elmwood Farmstead. The place was an 
old and neglected colonial farm, which we bought four years ago, 
in the first place, as a home for my father and mother, who are 
conservative Presbyterians and Republicans, and also are the only 
people who have lived on the place, aside from the superintendent 
and employes. We also thought of the homestead and land as a 
place where we could work out of doors in the summer months, 
while giving hospitality to friends in need of rest, and while mak- 
ing a piece of practically waste earth fruitful and beautiful again. 
The only cottages on the place are those occupied by the farmer, 
the mechanic and the gardener. The persistent story of a colony 
at Elmwood Farm is pure invention and neither in fact nor in- 
tention has such a colony ever existed. It is to be hoped that this 
statement will forever set the matter at rest. 

217 
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3. It is reported that I and my "followers" are engaged in 
a crusade against marriage, and that I am writing a book, to be 
published in all lands and all languages, that is meant for the 
destruction of the family. I am not writing, and never expect to 
write any such book nor am I engaged in any crusade against the 
family. In the real sacredness of the real family none of our 
accusers believe so devoutly as my wife and myself. One of our 
complaints against a capitalist civilization is that it is destroying 
both the economic and sympathetic basis on which the family can 
alone be built. The only crusade upon which I have been en- 
gaged is that of the working class for its emancipation from a 
capitalist society that I believe to be already rotten to the heart 
and brazen in every feature. Furthermore, I never had, never 
sought, and would not consent to have "followers" of any kind 
whatsoever. I am myself but an humble and unimportant fol- 
lower of the International Socialist movement for the overthrow 
of the hideous and depraved capitalism which at present dooms 
the people of all nations to slavery, misery and hypocrisy. 

4. For the millionth time, it is reported that Mrs. Herron 
and I took each other for "companions" nearly four years ago, 
and that we were not duly and legally married. This again is 
unqualified and malign invention. No such expressions as those 
used by the press, and by certain sordid novels, were ever used. 
We were married legally and even conventionally. The only 
thing in which the marriage differed from any marriage serv- 
ict, was that the clergyman used the word "announce" instead of 
"pronounce," and that each of the friends present was asked to 
express some chosen sentiment as a part of the ceremony. 

Finally, it is only after painful and reluctant consideration 
that I send out this statement. In the unimaginable falsehood 
and warfare to which my wife and I have been subjected, for now 
more than four years, whenever our names have been publicly 
mentioned, I have made no reply and no defense. Nor is this 
mere statement of facts a defense of anything that we are, or do, 
or teach. In the end, it is only the lives of men or women, and 
the truth that is in them, that can defend them and if the truth of 
their lives cannot justify them, then nothing else can and jf the 
truth cannot finally care for its own, then the "world has no justice 
to give that is worth having. Besides, it seems to me that the 
manner by which my wife and I were married, and the things I 
am supposed to teach, have occupied a place in the public press, 
and, hence, in the public mind, out of all proportion to their sig- 
nificance. What I do, or do not, what I teach or do not teach, is 
very unimportant, and it is humiliating to be forced to assume 
them to be important enough to demand a defense against injus- 
tice and misstatement. And it is only out of deference to the 
* cause of Socialism to which such life as I have belongs that I 
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put forth this correction in order that the Socialist movement 
and its doctrines may not be misread in the light in which I have 
been presented to the people by the reports referred to. While 
not expecting for a moment that this statement can efface the 
long effect of evil report from the popular mind, I can at least 
hope that facts herein given may have weight with some, and 
that there is still enough fairness in the press to allow me to set 
forth this much of truth against the volumes of unthinkable false- 
hood that have appeared. I furthermore hope that this statement 
may be accepted as final, especially as my wife and I are leaving 
ta make our home indefinitely in a foreign land. 

George D. Herron. 
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Surplus Value and its Division* 

WE HAVE seen in the last article that the value of a com- 
modity is determined by the amount of labor which 
society will necessarily have to expend for its repro- 
duction. This applies to all commodities, including that peculiar 
commodity upon which the whole capitalist system rests — labor 
power. All the mystery surrounding the production and distribu- 
tion of the capitalist system, which we have noted above, is clue 
to the presence of this peculiar commodity which was absolutely 
unknown to any former system of society. In no social system 
before the advent of capitalism was human labor power an in- 
dependent commodity which could be trafficked in the market. A 
man's labor-power was deemed such an intimately personal at- 
tribute that it could not be considered apart from -the man him- 
self. The man himself might be free or unfree. If he was free 
his labor power was his own, used by himself for himself. If he 
was unfree, he, including his labor- power with his other personal 
attributes, belonged to his master. But in either case his labor 
power was inseparable from his body, was part and parcel of his 
personality as much as his personal appearance, and went with it. 

It was only with the advent of capitalism that a man's labor 
power became separated from his body and person, when his 
labor power was "abstracted" from his personality and gained an 
independent existence. Then human labor power ''as such," 
human labor power in the abstract, human labor power unidenti- 
fied by an individual characteristic and severed from any personal 
relation, became an independent commodity to be trafficked in 
the open market. It is the appearance of this commodity historic- 
ally that made capitalism possible, and it is due to its peculiar 
nature that so much mystery surrounds the workings of that sys- 
tem, upon which it has indelibly stamped its own characteristics. 

The new commodity of abstract human labor, bought and 
sold in the open market independent and irrespective of any in- 
dividual or personal relation, is, at the same time, part and parcel 
of the commodities which constitute the stock-on-hand of the 
capitalist world as well as the source of all the other commodities 
on hand. It is also its own source and creator, being the means 
of its own reproduction. As the general source and creator of 
capitalistic commodities, this abstract human labor is the source, 
and therefore, the measure of the exchange value of those com- 
modities. As its own source and reproducer it is its own source 
and measure of value. That is to say, the measure of the value 
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of the capitalist commodity "general human labor power" is the 
amount of this labor power necessary for its reproduction under 
the social conditions of production existing at the time when it is 
dealt in on the market. This dual position of the commodity 
general human labor power is what has mystified and baffled the 
investigators into the laws of production and distribution of cap- 
italist society. When this dual position is properly understood 
the mystery vanishes, and the anatomy and physiology, as well 
as the psychology of capitalist society are revealed to the mind's 
eye, so that their construction and modus operandi can be studied 
in detail. 

We have seen already that the value of a commodity is de- 
termined by the amount of labor which will necessarily have to 
be expended in its production. This amount of labor will have to be 
bought in the open market by the producer in the shape of labor 
power, potential labor, and he will have to pay for it, barring ac- 
cidents, its value. That is to say, he will have to pay the value of 
the labor necessary to produce this labor power, or, in other 
words, he will have to pay, in the form of wages, the amount 
of goods which the laborer consumes while exerting his labor 
power. This amount will vary, of course, with the productivity 
of labor in general, and with the standard of living of the work- 
ingmen. But it will invariably be less than the amount of goods 
produced by the laborer in this exertion of his labor power. This 
is a prerequisite not only of capitalist production, but of any social 
form of production wherein a part only of the members of society 
are actively engaged in the work of production. In other words, 
in our capitalist system where a man sells his labor power to an- 
other man for a certain number of hours every day in considera- 
tion of a certain wage, the amount of labor necessary in order to 
produce the product represented by his wage is always smaller 
than the total amount of labor which he sold to his employer. As 
general human labor can only be measured by the time during 
which the labor power was exerted, it is the same thing as say- 
ing that the time required to Droduce a man's wages is always 
shorter than the time for which he was hired by the payment of 
these wages. 

The amount of labor spent in reproducing the product which 
goes to the laborer as his wages may be called "necessary labor," 
for the reason that it is absolutely necessary in order to make 
further production or even existence itself on the same plane . 
possible. The amount of labor, on the other hand, which the 
laborer puts in above the "necessary labor" we may call "surplus 
labor," for the reason that it is an overplus or addition to the 
amount of "necessary labor" which the laborer had already put in. 
The product which is produced in the "necessary labor" time, and 
its value may, for the same reasons be called "necessary" product, 
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and its value — "necessary" value; and the product produced in 
the "surplus labor" time, and its value — "surplus" product or 
value. In using the words "necessary" and "surplus" in char- 
acterizing the different parts of labor, product, or value, we do 
not intend to convey any meaning of praise or justification in the 
case of the one, nor of condemnation or derogation in the case of 
the other. We use them in their purely technical sense, with ab- 
solutely no "ethical" or "appreciative" significance. 

This surplus value being constantly produced by the com- 
modity labor power which the capitalists engaged in production 
constantly employ in their business, is the secret and mysterious 
source of all the wealth and revenue which falls to the share of 
those classes of capitalist society, who, without producing them- 
selves, and without either by force or cunning appropriating to 
themselves what others produced, are still found in possession of 
quite a considerable share of the worldly goods of our society. 
Because of the peculiar faculty of the commodity labor-power to 
produce a surplus-product representing surplus-value, the cap- 
italist class is enabled to obtain a part of the annual product of 
society without taking it from the producers. 

When, at the end of a day, week, month, or year, the manu- 
facturer is in possession of the finished product, that product 
contains the "necessary" as well as the "surplus" value. In the 
"necessary" value is included not only the wages paid to the 
workingmen but also the "capital" that went into the product, or 
rather, that part of capital which Marx calls "constant," that is 
to say, raw material, machinery charges, etc. Of course, all these 
things at one time, when they were produced, represented "neces- 
sary" as well as "surplus" value; when they are used, however, 
in production, that part of the product which simply reproduces 
their value is "necessary" for the same reason that the part repre- 
senting the wages is "necessary." The "surplus" which he finds 
himself thus possessed of is therefore a clear surplus over and 
above all his expenditures and investment. It is pure revenue or 
profit. The amount of the surplus-value produced, and therefore 
of the revenue or profit derived by the manufacturer, depends, 
aside from the mere length of the working day, as already stated, 
on the state of the productivity of labor in general and the mode 
of living of the workingmen. That is to say, on the proportion 
of the "necessary" to the "surplus" in the labor performed by 
the laborer during the period of his employment. The length of 
the work day given, the productivity of labor, and the mode of 
living of the workingmen affect this proportion in opposite di- 
rections : a higher mode of living increases the "nceessary" part 
of the labor, and higher productivity its "surplus" part. 

After the surplus value is produced by the laborer in the 
surplus time that he works, the fund from which the capitalist 
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class as a class derives its revenue and "saves" its wealth is ready 
for its use and it becomes merely a question of its distribution 
among the different members of the class. This distribution is 
no simple matter, as it is done for the most part without the 
participants meeting each other, often without their knowledge, 
and always without their consent. This distribution is accom- 
plished by the laws governing capitalist production, and auto- 
matically. In so far, of course, as such distribution is according to 
rule, normal. There is always, however, the possibility of one 
capitalist getting the better of the other, and the individual cap- 
italist invariably attempts to do so. Whether or no these attempts 
are successful makes, however, no difference in this connection, 
as was already shown at length above. It is the rule of capitalist 
society that we are concerned with. The problem that confronts 
us, therefore, is : how does that part of the surplus value which, 
after its production by the workingmen, is in the possession of 
the manufacturer, find its way into, the hands of the other mem- 
bers of the capitalist class ? , 

As was already indicated above, all value, and therefore also 
surplus value — is not realized until the product which is the em- 
bodiment of the value reaches its ultimate destination, the con- 
sumer, who takes it out of the market, disregards its exchange- 
value and enjoys its use-value. Before it has reached this, its 
ultimate destination, a commodity, while possessing exchange 
value possesses it only potentially. Exchange value, not being 
something intrinsically inherent in the commodity, but expressing 
merely a social relation of production and distribution, may at 
any time before its final realization, when it ceases to be exchange 
value, be adversely affected by some social change. We have al- 
ready seen that the exchange value of a thing is the amount of 
labor necessary for the reproduction, at the time when it is 
needed, that is to say, when it reaches the consumer. Before it 
has reached the consumer its exchange value is always fiable to 
change. There is therefore really no telling what the surplus 
value contained in a commodity is until it has reached the con- 
sumer. It cannot reach the consumer, however, before it has 
gone through the process of circulation in which it is being 
bought and sold, that is, exchanged. In all these transactions its 
exchange. value, as the same expresses itself in the price which it 
fetches, is estimated upon the basis of its exchange value when 
it finally reaches its economic goal. 

In this process of circulation the surplus value contained in 
the product, as far as the persons connected in its division are 
concerned, is realized by piecemeal. Each party concerned in the 
production and circulation of the commodity until it fulfills its 
social mission gets his share of the surplus value therein con- 
tained when it leaves his hands, on a sale by him, and the pur- 
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chase price which he receives represents the "necessary" part of 
the value of the commodity together with the share of the surplus 
value thereof to which he and those who preceded him in the 
process are entitled. In this way the surplus product contained 
in a commodity when it is produced is gradually converted into 
surplus value as it "circulates" along, and the surplus value is 
taken up gradually as it is being realized; share by share, along 
its course. The division of the surplus value takes place in the 
circulation process, and expresses itself in the different prices at 
which it is sold in this process. 

These different prices at which a commodity is sold at dif- 
ferent stages of the circulation process seemed to us inexplicable 
before, and vexed us not a little. But they will be readily under- 
stood when we know that the sharing up of the surplus value 
takes place in this process. As each stage of the process is passed 
a share of the surplus value is realized and is added to its price. 
When the exchange value of a commodity is first realized, when 
the manufacturer sells it, it is only that part of its exdhange value 
that is realized, and is expressed in the price which the manu- 
facturer obtained for it, which represents the "necessary" value 
of the commodity and that part of its surplus value which the 
manufacturer receives as his profit. The merchant pays his price 
to the manufacturer knowing that the full surplus value contained 
in the commodity has not yet been realized and expecting to 
realize a further share thereof for his own benefit upon a resale 
of the commodity to the retailer or consumer. This does actually 
happen in the usual course of business. This operation is repeated 
until the commodity passes the necessary stages of its circulation 
and reaches its social destination — the consumer — when the full 
surplus value contained in the commodity is realized in the pur- 
chase price paid by the consumer. This price represents the full 
value of the commodity "necessary" as well as "surplus." 

The rules in accordance with which the different "interests" 
share in the surplus-value, and in accordance with which the dif- 
ferent prices are paid for the commodity at the successive stages 
of the circulation process are themselves the result of the peculiar 
nature of the capitalist system stamped upon it by the peculiar 
commodity which lies at its foundation — labor power. The profit- 
sharing of the captialkst class is therefore absolutely impersonal. 
It also requires absolute freedom of movement for the different 
elements which go into the process of production and distribution. 
Wherever there is no absolute freedom of movement the laws 
governing the division of the surplus-value among the different 
capitalists are interfered with arbitrarily and may even be abro- 
gated. This is a necessary corollary to the observation already 
made that all the laws of value and consequently the production 
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and realization of the surplus-value require absolute freedom of 
movement. 

The presence in the market of tfhe laborer offering for sale 
his labor power presupposes the presence in the same market of the 
capitalist seeking employment for his capital. Labor power as a 
commodity presupposes that the laborer who has this power for 
sale is not in possession of the tools of production necessary in 
order to exercise this power in the process of production. It pre- 
supposes a high state of technical development of production. 
Such a state of development that the productivity of labor is con- 
siderably above that stage where it can merely reproduce itself, 
yielding a large surplus-value, and that a large portion of the 
surplus value must be "saved" for the purpose of being used as a 
means of future production. It also presupposes that the "saved'' 
portions of the surplus-value produced in the past are not in the 
hands of the laborers who offer for sale their labor-power. The 
possessors of these "saved" portions of past surplus-values, the 
capitalists, use these "savings," capital, in the production of 
further surplus-value, by the aid of the labor power which they 
purchase for part of it, in order to take it all to themselves. It 
is not, however, the capitalist personally who acquires the sur- 
plus-value. Capital, congealed and concentrated surplus-profit, 
produced by labor power, is just as impersonal, just as abstract, 
as its parent, labor-power. It is capital as surh, irrespective of 
the capitalist who owns it, that gobbles up all the surplus value. 
The capitalist personally may sometimes by his ingenuity cause 
his capital to produce some extra surplus-value which other, less 
ingenious, capitalists could not do. In that even it goes to him 
personally as an extra profit. The ordinary, regular profits, how- 
ever, of capitalist production and trade go to the credit of the 
capital employed, not the capitalist personally. 

In order to produce a certain commodity and realize its value, 
that is bring it to the ultimate consumer and obtain from him its 

?>rice, a certain amount of capital must necessarily be employed 
or a certain length of time. The amount of capital necessary to 
be employed therein at the different periods of the processes of 
production and circulation, and for how long a time at each period, 
will vary, of course, with the state of development of the means 
of production and exchange, including the means of transporta- 
tion and communication and other facilities for the circulation of 
commodities in any given society at any given time. But under 
given conditions of production and circulation the amounts of, 
and lengths of time for which capital is necessarily employed in 
order to produce a commodity and bring it to the consumer 
remain the same. , 

We have already seen before that while all the surplus-value 
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contained is produced in the process of the commodity's produc- 
tion while it is in the possession of the manufacturer, this surplus- 
value is divided among all the capitalists who are concerned in 
the production and circulation of the commodity, while the same 
remains in the circulation process. Strictly speaking, however, 
as was already observed before, the surplus-value is not divided 
among the different capitalists concerned in the production and 
circulation of the commodity, but among the different capitalists 
employed in these two processes through which the life-course 
of each commodity runs. The distributive share of each of these 
capitals in the surplus value is proportionate to its own size and 
the length of time it was necessarily employed in either the pro- 
duction or the circulation of the commodity. That is to say, the 
total amount of capital, measured by a given unit, say a dollar, 
employed during all the time, measured by a given unit, say a 
day, that the commodity was necessarily in the process of pro- 
duction and circulation, is footed up, and the amount of suirplus- 
value contained in the commodity is divided by that total, giving 
a certain amount of surplus-value per oinit of capital per unit 
of time, which we will call the rate of profit. The distributive 
share of each capital is, then, the product of its own size x the 
time it was employed x the rate of profit. 

When the manufacturer sells the commodity, at its first ap- 
pearance as a commodity and the first realization of its value, the 
price which he receives and in which his value is realized, is not 
its final price expressing its actual value when it is ready to 
perform its full social function in the hands of the consumer. It 
is merely an intermediate price, Marx calls it "Price of produc- 
tion/' This intermediary price is based on the ultimate price of 
the commodity to be received from the consumer in accordance 
with its value. It is by this expected ultimate price representing 
its full value that the amount of surplus-value contained in it is 
ascertained. When the fact that the commodity contains a surplus- 
value and its amount are ascertained, the Price of Production 
is determined by the "necessary" value contained in it plus tlie 
distributive share of the manufacturer's capital in the surplus- 
value. The "necessary" value contained in the commodity repre- 
sents the cost of its production to the manufacturer. That does 
not mean, however, that the manufacturer simply gets a return 
of what he has expended in the production of the commodity. 
It is not the actual expense of production that is represented in 
its "necessary" value, but the socially necessary expense of pro- 
ducing the commodity at the time the manufacturer sells it. If 
the actual cost of production is above that the manufacturer loses 
the difference ; if it is below he pockets the difference as an extra 
profit. 
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The prices paid at any succeeding stage of the circulating 
process are fixed in the same way. Each succeeding seller gets 
in the price which he receives the necessary value of the commod- 
ity plus the distributive share of the surplus-value to which he and 
his predecessors in the process are entitled in accordance with the 
rules formulated above. Each of them gets his own distributive 
share of the surplus-value in addition to what he has paid or laid 
out. Provided, of course, he bought and sold at its fair price. 
Otherwise, one of them may get more than his due share and 
another less. But all of the capitalists concerned, together, get 
all the surplus-value produced in the process of production, and 
no more. Unless, indeed, the working-men did not get their fair 
pay or the consumer was compelled to pay an unfair price, in 
which event the capitalists immediately concerned reaped an extra 
profit. Or the workingmen were paid too much or the consumer 
paid too little, in which event the capitalists immediately con- 
cerned suffered a loss. 

It was assumed all through this discussion that each capital- 
ist worked with his own capital. If any one of them did not, he 
had to give up all or part of his share of the surplus-value, which 
he received in the form of profit, to the person from whom he 
borrowed his capital, in the shape of interest. This does not 
change the matter, however, and we are not concerned with it 
here. We also left out of the discussion the question of rent, 
and the question of additional work which may have to be per- 
formed on the commodity in the circulation process, as these 
questions in no wise affect the subject-matter of our investigation 
— the laws governing the production of wealth in the capitalist 
system and the manner of its distribution among the different 
classes of capitalist society. 

L. B. Boudin. 
(To be Continued \) 
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Public Defense in Criminal Trials* 

IT is an axiom of the law that a person charged with crime 
is presumed to be innocent until found guilty. And 
yet society does all it can to convict him but almost 
nothing to secure for him an adequate defense. In the trial of 
such a person the prosecution is conducted by a public prosecutor 
employed by the state. This manner of prosecution has grown 
out of the belief that crimes are wrongs of so public a character 
that society has the right to prosecute the criminals. 

But the defendant at the bar is forced to provide for his own 
defense. He, a single individual, must defend himself against 
the state, representing many individuals. If he is a Roland B. 
Molyneux, with thousands of dollars at his command, all may 
be well with him. Like Molyneux he may be able, even after 
the death sentence has been pronounced upon him, to appeal his 
case once, twice or three times, and, with the aid of the best legal 
talent, finally to secure an acquittal. But, on the contrary, he may 
be like the defendant in the following case. 

An old woman was found dead in her home. Upon her body 
were marks which indicated a violent death. Circumstantial evi- 
dence caused suspicion to rest upon her husband, an old man of 
seventy, and he was arrested under the charge of murder in the 
first degree. In the city where this took place lawyers assigned 
by judges to defend pauper cases received no pay except in cases 
of murder in the first degree, for the defense of which there was 
a fee of five hundred dollars. A "shyster" lawyer who knew that 
this old man was too poor to employ counsel went to the judge 
and secured the assignment to the case. But the grand jury 
returned an indictment for manslaughter in the first degree. 
Since he could not hope for a fee for defending the old man 
against this charge the lawyer at once lost his interest in the case. 
In order to avoid the labor of trying the case he began to press 
the defendant to plead guilty. The old man refused, protesting 
his innocence. But the lawyer was helped by a long delay in 
bringing the case to trial because the public prosecutor found dif- 
ficulty in securing enough evidence to ensure a conviction. This 
official was fond of boasting that he had already sent eighteen 
men to the electric chair. It gave him great pain to witness the 
acquittal of a single person charged with crime. He therefore 
delayed this trial in the hope of finding further evidence of this 
man's guilt. The presumption of the law that this man was inno- 
cent did not deter him from causing this delay. 
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Day after day the poor old man sat in his cell and brooded 
over the death of his wife. For nearly fifty years they had lived 
together and loved one another. So great was his grief at her 
death that he had wept beside her grave. And yet these repre- 
sentatives of the law accused him of having killed her. These 
accusations he met with indignant denial. When the lawyer 
whose duty it was to defend him suggested that he plead guilty 
he spurned the suggestion with vehemence. But the close con- 
finement and rigid discipline of the prison rapidly weakened his 
courage and his strength. He knew that the public prosecutor 
was doing his best to convict him. His own lawyer was con- 
stantly pressing him to plead guilty. The hand of the law had its 
iron grip upon him and from it he saw no escape. For six months 
the ordeal continued. At last, broken in body and in spirit, he 
consented to plead guilty. The judge directed a probation officer 
to investigate the case. This investigation revealed facts which 
proved that the old man could not possibly have killed his wife. 
It was shown that her death was caused by a strange and unusual 
accident. When the judge learned these facts he directed that the 
plea of guilty be withdrawn and that there be a trial by jury. 
After verifying the facts presented by the probation officer the 
public prosecutor concluded that a conviction was impossible. 
He therefore asked that the defendant be discharged on his own 
recognizance. With trembling limbs the old man walked from 
the courtroom where he had so narrowly escaped receiving pun- 
ishment. Were it not for the almost accidental investigation 
of the probation officer he would probably have been sentenced 
to twenty years imprisonment for a crime he had never com- 
mitted. To have served a small part of this sentence would un- 
doubtedly have killed him. 

This story is but a single example of what is constantly occur- 
ring in the criminal courts. It shows that the present method 
of official defense is little better than a farce. When a defendant 
lacks the means with which to employ counsel it becomes the 
duty of the judge to instruct a lawyer practising in his court to 
take charge of the defense. What is the usual result? This 
lawyer officially appointed the counsel for the defense ascertains 
from the defendant his financial resources. His object is to deter- 
mine whether there is any possibility of securing a fee for the 
services which it is his duty to perform. If there is no such 
possibility his wish is to dispose of the case with as little trouble 
as possible. To do this he tries, first of all, to persuade the 
defendant to plead guilty. If he succeeds he is relieved from 
the necessity of spending time and trouble in conducting the trial. 
The defendant, however, may protest his innocence and insist 
upon a trial. The lawyer will then give to the preparation for the 
trial as little time as possible. He gives to the defendant a poor and 
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weak defense in opposition to the carefully prepared prosecution 
of the prosecuting attorney. Thus great injustice is done to the 
defendant who is so unfortunate as to be unable to employ coun- 
sel. Many such defendants will plead guilty rather than be tried 
with so poor a defense. 

To prevent such grave injustice a system of public defense 
should be established. Lawyers employed by the state as public 
advocates should conduct this defense. No person prosecuted for 
crime, who is too poor to employ counsel, would then lack efficient 
defense. Such legal officers called "advocates of the poor" used to 
exist in certain Italian provinces. It was their duty to act as 
counsel in all pauper cases. Unfortunately these offices were 
abolished at the time of the political reorganization of Italy. En- 
rico Ferri, the great Italian criminal sociologist, strongly favors 
their re-establishment. He says that these advocates "ought to be 
on a par with the public prosecutor/' and to be substituted for the 
present institution of the official defense, which is a complete 
failure." 

These advocates would stand ready to defend in all cases 
where the defendants are unable to employ counsel. But there 
are many reasons for extending this system of public defense to 
all criminal trials. To fully appreciate the force of these reasons 
it is necessary first of all to understand the theory underlying pub- 
lic prosecution. This theory has grown out of the belief that 
crimes are wrongs of a very public character. To protect itself 
against them society has assured the right to prosecute the crimi- 
nals. Therefore, whenever a person charged with crime is 
brought before a court, the prosecution is conducted by an attor- 
ney employed by the state. Society does all it can. to secure the 
conviction of the defendant. But it does little or nothing to se- 
cure for him an adequate defense. And yet it is true that criminals 
are created by society.If, therefore, society to protect itself has the 
right to prosecute them, they certainly have the right to demand 
of society a fair defense. And what of those innocent victims 
of public prosecution who are so many of the defendants in crim- 
inal trials. They have undergone suffering, humiliation and the 
loss of time and money by being forced to stand trial for the 
commission of crimes of which they are ultimately acquitted. In 
recompense for this they have the right to demand indemnifica- 
tion from society. The least that society can do for them is to 
provide them with adequate defense. And yet they are left en- 
tirely to their own resources to secure this defense. If they lack 
such resources they are given the existing form of official defense. 
This, as we have seen, is an utter failure. 

This system of public defense in all criminal trials would make 
it much easier to abolish the present vicious method of allowing 
defendants to plead guilty. It would at least remove the worst 
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feature of this method. This feature of court procedure exists 
for the sake of expediting the business of the court. But it has 
resulted in a number of very grave abuses. A defendant in a crimi- 
nal trial is brought before the bar and asked whether he wishes 
to plead guilty. Many defendants, through ignorance of court 
procedure, or, in the case of immigrants, of the English language, 
are incapable of understanding this question. It frequently hap- 
pens that one of these, who is not represented by counsel, will 
answer affirmatively to this question. He will plead guilty with- 
out any intention of making such a plea. I have had the opportun- 
ity frequently of talking with prisoners who had thus unwittingly 
pleaded guilty. In the case of many of these, who still believed 
that they were to be tried, I have had the unpleasant task of 
informing them that all that was left for them now 
was the pronouncing of their sentence by the judge. Thus 
we see that it is possible under our present system of criminal 
procedure for a defendant to plead guilty unintentionally. This 
can happen because the defendant does not have adequate repre- 
sentation in the court. If a public advocate could have charge 
of the defense this could never happen. 

On the other hand experienced criminals when charged with 
crime frequently take advantage of this method of pleading guil- 
ty. They will plead guilty with the utmost alacrity in order to 
secure the benefit of the leniency shown by the law and by judges 
as a reward. I was recently talking with a notorious "criminal who 
has already spent four terms in state prisons of two states. He told 
me that it was his habit to plead guilty in order to secure the bene- 
fit of such leniency. He then began boasting of the short sen- 
tences he had served. It often happens that a first offender who 
has stood trial and been convicted will receive a longer sentence 
than an old offender who has pleaded guilty to the same crime. 
Such grotesque mistakes as these would rarely happen if a trial 
were held in each case. During the course of the trial the past 
record of each defendant would be thoroughly exposed in open 
court. It would then be possible to. judge and to sentence, not 
only according to the nature of the crime, but also according to 
the character and past record of the criminal. Public defense 
would make it much more feasible to have a trial in every case 
because the public advocates would be ready to prepare care- 
fully the defense. Thus each' defendant would be certain of a 
fair trial. 

This method of pleading guilty tempts a public prosecutor 
to urge a defendant to plead guilty. He does this in order to save 
himself the time and .trouble of prosecuting the case. He may 
threaten the defendant with unusually severe punishment if he in- 
sists upon a trial. Or he may offer to allow him to plead guilty 
to a lesser crime than the one with which he is charged. Or he 
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may offer to ask the judge for great leniency if the defendant 
will plead guilty. As a result poor and ignorant defendants are 
frequently frightened or coerced into pleading guilty. No de- 
fendant should be made to feel that he is jeopardizing his interests 
by insisting upon a trial. By means of threats innocent persons 
have often been induced to plead guilty. Offers of leniency have 
helped .notorious criminals to gfet off with less punishment than 
they deserved. The public advocate could shield the innocent de- • 
fendant from the threat of the prosecuting attorney. A trial in 
each case would insure the meting out of adequate punishment to 
the criminal. 

This system of public defense would almost entirely eliminate 
the so-called "shyster" lawyers. The harm sometimes done by 
these "shysters" is shown in the case of the old man charged with 
the murder of his wife. These creatures haunt every criminal 
court and prey upon poor and ignorant defendants, oftentimes 
bleeding them of all their property. The presence of many such 
defendants favors the existence of these lawyers. The precarious 
situation of these defendants makes them their easy prey. With 
public defense, however, all such cases of poor and ignorant de- 
fendants would be in the hands of the public advocate. Thus the 
field of action of the "shyster" lawyer would be destroyed. 

The public advocate could do much more far-reaching work 
than the probation officer. This officer exists in certain of the 
courts of the states where probation or parole laws have been 
passed. His work is to prevent some of the abuses which have 
been described. As a rule he can have nothing to do with a case 
until the defendant has been convicted or has pleaded guilty. He 
is then directed by the judge to investigate the case. Having 
gathered as much information as possible he reports to the judge. 
He may also make some recommendation as to the best method of 
disposing of the case. Where the prisoner seems to have been con- 
victed unjustly or where leniency seems desirable 'he recommends 
leniency. He may thus prevent to a very small extent some of 
the abuses which exist. But he is very much limited in his 
powers and his opportunities. His work is done in a more or less 
haphazard and incidental sort of a way and his success depends 
upon the judges under whom he is working. He is usually un- 
able to influence a case until after the greatest injury has been 
done. Even then he is only able to alleviate in a slight degree 
the effects of this injury. The public advocate, on the contrary, 
would have charge of a case from the very beginning. He could 
almost entirely prevent air of the abuses which have been de- 
scribed. He would not allow a defendant to plead guilty unin- 
tentionally. He could prevent the conviction of innocent persons 
caused by the lack of efficient defense by lawyers appointed by 
the judge. The work of investigating the past record of pris- 
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oners about to be sentenced, now done by probation officers, 
could be done as well by the public advocate. In most cases he 
would already have made this investigation while conducting 
the trial. The public advocate would thus become the logical 
successor of the probation officer. He would supplement if not 
entirely supersede him in his work of mitigating the harshness 
of the law in cases where leniency is desirable. 

The public advocate could frequently prevent long delays in 
bringing cases to trial. These delays are usually caused by the 
public prosecutor who is looking for further evidence of guilt. 
The public advocate could in the meantime be searching for evi- 
dence of innocence, and could demand a trial as soon as he had 
obtained this evidence. How different might have been the 
story of the old man charged with the murder of his wife. If a 
public advocate could have conducted the defense he would soon 
have had the evidence of innocence which was found so much 
later by the probation officer. He would then have demanded a 
trial, with with the aid of this evidence, would have secured the 
acquittal of the old man. But the lawyer appointed by the judge 
was unwilling to take the time and trouble to find this evidence. 
In the meantime the old man was suffering the terrible ordeal of 
those long months in prison, which forced him finally to plead 
guilty. It was not until then that the probation officer was able 
to do the investigating which resulted in the release of the old 
man. Delay in the bringing of a case to trial is a great injustice 
to the defendant, especially if he is unable to give bail and is 
forced to wait in prison. The public advocate, by securing evi- 
dence of innocence, could in many cases prevent such delay. 

The introduction of this system of public defense would 
probably meet much opposition from the bar. And yet from the 
point of view of the bar associations it should be favored. To 
be sure it would destroy the practice of the "shyster" lawyers. 
Many positions as public advocates would be created which should 
go to the better class of lawyers. Furthermore, a certain amount 
of the better kind of criminal practice would still remain. Public 
defense would not necessarily destroy all criminal practice for 
private lawyers. Defendants could still have the privilege of 
employing private counsel if they so desired. It is impossible to 
determine at present whether it would ever be well for the pub- 
lic advocate to allow a case to go entirely out of his hands. It 
might be well for him to have supervision in every case. The 
private counsel could then co-operate with him in conducting the 
trial. But public defense would tend to purify private criminal 
practice. It would eliminate the disreputable class of lawyers 
and the disreputable kinds of nractice. But it would leave a large 
field for honorable and dignified practice, either as a public advo- 
cate or as a private counsellor. 
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Public defense would greatly increase the amount of recogni- 
tion given to the defendant in a criminal trial. In this respect it 
would be in accord with the historical development of criminal" 
procedure. In England, as late as 1836, no person prosecuted for 
any felony, except treason, had even the right to employ his own 
counsel. All those prosecuted for crime now have the privilege 
of securing their own counsel. It is now time for society to rec- 
ognize its duty of providing efficient defense in every criminal 
trial. Under the present system of criminal procedure many in- 
nocent individuals have been sacrificed m the name of society. 
The object of this system is to check crime. And yet it breeds 
many criminals, for to punish innocent individuals is, as a rule, 
to make them criminals. Thus not only has great injustice been 
done to those sacrificed, but society also has suffered. With public 
defense the great majority of these would be acquitted and saved 
to society. 

Public defense would also increase the amount of attention 
given to the criminal. To protect itself against crime society has 
developed criminal law and the machinery to enforce it. It has 
administered punishment according to the nature of the crime, but 
has almost entirely ignored the criminal. By so doing it has en- 
couraged rather than suppressed criminal instincts. Occasional 
criminals are those who have committed crime more through mis- 
fortune or accident than through criminal instinct. Many men 
belonging to the great army of the unemployed steal to save them- 
selves and their families from starvation. To send these men to 
prison is to make many of them confirmed criminals. In the 
meantime their families are left ia greater destitution, thus in- 
creasing the temptation of the members of these families to com- 
mit crime. Many are tempted to commit crime by evil associates. 
These may be saved to society by the exercise of leniency. And 
yet in most of these cases through lack of efficient defense severe 
punishment is administered. By means of public defense each 
one of these criminals would receive a fair hearing in the court. 
Such punishment could then be meted out as would tend to in- 
crease criminal instincts. By so doing, not only would society 
be performing its' duty of securing justice to these individuals, but 
would also be protecting itself against crime in the future. 

If, then, we introduce a system of public defense, public ad- 
vocates would stand ready to defend every person charged with 
crime whether guilty or innocent. ' No other single change in 
criminal procedure would do more to save the innocent person and 
the occasional criminal from an undeserved or a too severe pun- 
ishment. Through the public advocate every person prosecuted 
for crime would have a full and fair opportunity to present to the 
court his past record, his character, and the circumstances under 
which he was charged to have committed crime.,Thus the court 
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would be able to judge, not only according to the technically legal 
character of the crime, but also according to those far more im- 
portant personal factors which should be considered in the deci- 
sion of every criminal case. 

Mau&ice F. Parmelee. 

This plan of having paid public "defenders" as well as prosecutors has been adopted as a 
part of the public policy of nearly all European socialist parties and some of thera include it in 
their platforms. While such a measure does not strike at the root of class justice, yet it offers 
so great an improvement on our present judicial procedure as to be well worth the attention 
of socialists.— Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 



Government by Mimeograph. 

We have had many exemplifications of government by injunction in 
the course of our industrial warfare, and from present developments 
it looks as though the socialist party was rapidly coming to be governed 
or at least administered by the mimeograph. Perhaps this is only one 
more illustration of the way in which a mechanical invention transforms 
institutions. The fatal facility with which a number of copies can be run 
off on this new invention practically makes every man his own news- 
paper and has led to a tremendous multiplication of "protests," "state- 
ments," "explanations," "suggestions," etc. 

So long as this was confined to individuals who took their own. time 
and paid their own expenses it was certainly nothing of which any one 
else could complain. But now that an attempt is being made to have the 
national office of the socialist party become the medium by which all 
these various effusions shall be prepared and distributed it is time for 
the membership of that organization, whose time and money is being so 
used, to protest. 

It is probable that few even of the members of the national com- 
mittee realize that nearly one third of the resources of the national office 
is now being used in sending out voluminous publications to a few party 
officials. So far has this now gone that to a large degree the national or- 
ganization resembles the majority of the village churches in that it only 
lives to keep itself alive. 

An examination of a late batch of mimeographed stuff shows that 
out of 21 pages, not over eight are devoted to matters which properly 
belong there. In addition to this matter a special circular has also been 
printed in order to give the various members of the quarreling organi- 
zations of Minnesota and intermeddling members from other states an 
opportunity to voice their very important opinions. Taken all together 
this costs each year far more than any weekly paper published by the 
socialists, with one single exception. 

The question comes up as to what right these few persons have to 
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use the time and money of all of us to air their opinions on party matters, 
simply by sending any communications to be published "by request." 

Nearly all of these communications have' previously appeared in some 
party paper and in that way have* already reached the membership. If 
these members are so anxious to air their valuable opinions let them 
send them to the various papers some of which are almost entirely devoted 
to such matter. Or, let them buy a mimeograph of their own. It should^ 
not be difficult for them to secure lists of all the persons to whom the- 
national office sends its bulletins. Indeed there is no reason why the: 
complete list of Locals should not be supplied to any one who is willing 
to pay for the trouble of having them copied. 

The attempt which is sometimes made to keep them secret is only 
a part of the same tendency, that is now only too frequently exemplified, 
of the idea that the party membership needs a guardian. Some state 
secretaries and party officials seem to fear that if these lists were common 
property, the membership would be "corrupted." This assumption of lack 
of judgment is a gratuitous insult to the rank and file, without the 
slightest justification. 

It is somewhat amusing, however, to note in this connection that the 
one state which has most jealously guarded its list of members is now 
sending forth a wail of complaint because it could not secure the list 
of other states to get its statement before the members. This whole 
subject of party guardianship and its accompanying idea that the machin- 
ery of the party as such is of paramount importance is one of the most 
deadening influences with which socialist progress has to contend at 
the present time. For proof of this it is only necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that those cities in which these special guardians are most 
active are as a general rule the ones with the smallest party membership, 
the lowest vote, and in short with the least effective activity in all direc- 
tion. The party organization exists to do a work. It is an organ with 
a function to preform, not a creation to be supported for itself. The 
very best way to develop an organ is to utilize it in the highest degree. 
The function of the party machinery is education, agitation, and organi- 
zation. That organization will be the most effective, will have the 
clearest socialist principles, will do the most work which is kept con- 
tinuously busy in the work of socialist activity. 

On the other hand that party organization, local, state or national 
whose members occupy their time only with discussions of the machinery 
of party activity will soon find itself attacked with a sort of dry rot 
which will paralyze all activity and end with the destruction of the ma- 
chine itself. Only by use, can the form of party organization be deter- 
mined and there is little use of the organism when its entire strength is 
used in self examination. 

Along with this same attitude of mind goes an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of official position. This seems to have attacked some 
of our national committeemen quite badly, until they consider that the 
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entire party is lying awake nights to learn what their individual opinions 
are on party matters. They do not look upon themselves as servants of 
the party to carry on the work of agitation and education, and exten- 
sion of organization, but rather as monitors and guardians whose business 
it is to see that the membership do not' wander from the straight and 
narrow path, and are furnished with frequent official opinions as to their 
own duties and activities. To them the only party news is party quar-? 
rels, the only form of party activity the criticism of party machinery. 
The fact that the city of Milwaukee has acted very foolishly in relation 
to some forms of party organization is considered of much more im- 
portance than that it has carried on the most active socialist propa- 
ganda of perhaps any city of similar size in the United States. That 
Minnesota is now torn by internal dissensions, and that a couple of her 
officials have sought to exercise a little brief authority, becomes of a 
great deal more importance than the fact that the entire national organi- 
zation is handicapped by lack of literature and speakers. This does not 
say that breaches of party tactics should not be rebuked or punished, 
neither that the form of organization should be neglected, but merely 
that these are not the only thing with which the party machine is con- 
cerned. Neither does it follow that the half dozen members of the na- 
tional committee who have been most busily occupied along these lines 
have been especially selected by nature for the position of party guardi- 
ans. It is probable that the membership in Minnesota and Wisconsin is 
as intelligent as that in most of the other states, and it is certain that 
they can take care of their own business better than one or two com- 
mitteemen from other states. If there is one point where discipline is 
needed today and needed badly it is with regard to those officials who 
are usurping the powers that belong to the membership, who are hamper- 
ing the work of the entire movement, who are exhausting the energies of 
the national office and cramming the columns of our party press with 
petty details (such as many a local settles every few months without any 
disturbance whatever) to the exclusion of the infinitely more important 
work that lies before us. 

A very good idea of how the national office is now looked upon 
by the members of the national committee is given by the motion recently 
made by Comrade Work of Iowa to strike out that portion of the state 
and municipal program providing for a municipal secretary. It is evidently 
impossible for some members of the present national committee to see 
the use of a man in the national office who should be engaged in any- 
thing else besides running a mimeograph, to preserve and circulate the 
precious opinions of party officials concerning each others actions. As a 
matter of fact this is the most essential portion of the entire program, 
since it alone provides for effective continuous work. In his com- 
ment he declares that this provides for a fifth and sixth wheel to the 
party machinery, and states that "the committees already existing should 
have general charge of the matter." Unfortunately these committees have 
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shown themselves hopelessly incapable of taking charge of anything, as 
witness what a bungle they have made of such a very simple thing 
as the issuing of a few propaganda pamphlets. On the other hand the 
national secretary and his assistants have, on the whole, shown a will- 
ingness and capacity for doing things, when unhampered by such fifth 
wheels as the National Executive Committee. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



At the recent convention of the metal polishers and affiliated crafts 
at St. Louis the following proposition was adopted: 

"Resolved, That the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass Molders, 
Brass and Silver Workers' Union of North America recommend all 
affiliated workers to study the principles and philosophy of socialism; be 
it further 

"Resolved, That a committee be appointed to devise a plan of action 
in harmony with the spirit and letter of the above declaration, to be sub- 
mitted to the next convention of the American Federation of Labor." 

As has been pointed out in the Review, at the recent referendum, A. B. 
Grout, of Kenosha, Wis., formerly of Chicago, was elected general presi- 
dent. Grout is an ardent Socialist and a hard-working, conscientious 
young man, and he is going to make his mark in the labor movement. 
During the past few years there is no organization in the country, ex- 
cepting the Western Federation of Miners, that has been up against so 
many desperate fights as the polishers. In nearly every large industrial 
center of the country the capitalists of the Parry stripe have attacked this 
union with a vindictiveness second only to that of the Russian nobility 
in the attempt to mow down the workers. And yet the polishers and 
brassworkers, whose organization is formed along industrial lines, have 
withstood the onslaught quite successfully, and, instead of being cowed 
into submission and enslaved, they have learned the object lessons and are 
moving ahead to educate the membership to a full understanding of their 
position in society. The St. Louis convention acted wisely. Had they 
jammed through a resolution to endorse the Socialist party it would have 
meant nothing. But to declare in favor of studying the principles and 
philosophy of socialism means that the locals (and I know many of them 
in which the active workers are Socialists) will invest in Socialist litera- 
ture and lectures and still further educate the men in the trade. 

I have it from absolutely reliable sources — from the mouth of a so- 
called commissioner and indirectly from an operator — that, next spring will 
see a general suspension of work in the bituminous districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and quite likely in Iowa, Michigan and 
less important mining states. "You see," said one of these gentlemen, 
"there is too much coal being mined and there is constant danger of prices 
being depressed. There are too many mines being operated — more than 
the market needs — and thousands of tons are being piled up that can't be 
sold. There they lay and money is tied up in them, and in the midst 
of this wealth hard times are actually staring us in the face." He ad- 
mitted that even if the miners accepted lower wages it would not change 
the situation to any appreciable extent; he also admitted that the workers 
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are hard pressed and are employed but three or four days a week, and 
dismissed the whole subject by declaring that there are "too many mines 
in operation and too many workers depending upon the industry for an 
existence." Here is a text for every Socialist soap-box orator in the coun- 
try. Under the present planless, anarchistic-capitalistic method of pro- 
duction tens of thousands of miners have worked too hard, even under 
the eight-hour day system, and they and their families will be compelled to 
suffer and starve while the wealth they produced and do not own is being 
consumed. In the anthracite field in Pennsylvania the condition is quite 
similar, except perhaps that the operators, taking advantage of the so- 
called over production, are imbued with the vindictive notion of enforcing 
the open-shop policy and destroying the union. So that a year or so hence, 
unless all signs fail, thousands of miners will be in want and other thou- 
sands of workers will stand in good chance of freezing because of the 
high price of coal, and because the god of profit must have his sacrifices 
under capitalism. 

And this brings me to another very important point that the workers 
of this country ought to understand. In conversation with a man who 
holds a responsible position in the service of the United States govern- 
ment, and who travels about the country and comes in contact with cap- 
italists in every line of industry, who occasionally unbosom themselves 
regarding labor matters, I have learned that the optimistic claims of our 
friend Gompers and his followers that the capitalists are abandoning their 
open-shop policy are wholly without foundation. It is well known that in 
nearly every contest of national significance between the organized cap- 
italists and the organized workers upon the open-shop question the latter 
have lost — at least temporarily — and it is a fact that the capitalists have 
become more fully aroused and have gone ahead and strengthened their 
lines much more rapidly than we, probably largely for the reasons that 
they have fewer people to organize and are quicker to understand their 
interests as a class. However, to get back to the government agent. In a 
certain city, in which the Parryites had been particularly active in fighting 
the unions in the building and metal trades, the printing office proprietors 
were slow to declare for the open-shop policy, undoubtedly because the 
printers had practically every plant organized. The "commissioner" (or 
talking agent) of the employers' association approached the owners of 
the printing establishments and urged them to stand for the open shop. 
He received little satisfaction, the bosses declaring that it would mean a 
hard and long fight with the printers and affiliated craftsmen. In a few 
days thereafter, a multi-millionaire in the metal trades visited the largest 
printing office proprietor in the city and said: "Mr. Blank, you do not 
do printing for yourselves; you depend upon us. Now I am unalterably 
in favor of the open shop. I had a fight with my men and it cost me a 
large sum of money to enforce the principles that I believe in. You ought 
to join us in repelling the demands of these trade unions. You cannot 
expect me to contract with your firm for catalogue work and other print- 
ing if you meekly submit to your employes and thus encourage ours to 
organize and make unreasonable demands." Other manufacturers had in- 
terviews with their boss printers and in a short time the latter surren- 
dered completely, and, instead of "running their business to suit them- 
selves," they hung up open-shop signs, forced a strike, gave the "com- 
missioner" full charge to supply rats, and spent thousands upon thousands 
of dollars to defeat the men with whom they had been upon friendly terms, 
big bunches of money coming from the Parryites to aid the employers. 
Similar tactics have been pursued in a number of other cities that I might 
name if it were policy to do so, and it looks as though the scheme outlined 
above has become a general one among the capitalistic union-smashers. 
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The brutality and coercion of the Parryites surpasses anything that has 
ever been attempted by unions. Ruination and beggary stares in the face 
those who dare to defy the Parry edicts. The open shop demand of the 
capitalists is one of the greatest issues of our time, and unfortunately the 
craze has seized hold of employers who are not identified with capitalistic 
associations, and they parrot the Parryite phrases as though they were 
really the defenders of the people's liberties, instead of being engaged in a 
campaign, which, if successful, will mean complete slavery for the workers. 
No other hostile acts — no police or military brutality, no court injunctions, 
no enactment of vicious laws — have so thoroughly aroused the organized 
toilers of the country to a realization of the fact that a class struggle 
is raging, which threatens to force hard conditions upon theni and their 
children, as this open shop movement. You hear the unionists discussing 
it wherever you go, and the sentiment in favor of carrying the war to the 
political field is sweeping throughout the country despite all that can be 
done by the so-called pure and simple leaders to discourage political action 
through the Socialist party, as well as the hysterical efforts of the pro- 
fessional politicians to obscure this momentous question. The cry of the 
workers to-day is much like that of the men of the last generation : "This 
country cannot be half free and half slave — we will preserve the union at 
any cost !" And the methods of the employers are not unlike those of the 
slave power of the South before the sixties — we have the Legrees of the 
Parry stripe and the St. Clairs of the Nelson kind. The courts have given 
us new Dred Scott decisions, and we also have our Kansas-Nebraska 
compromises, and the bull pens of Colorado may prove the Bull Run of 
the modern struggle, which, judging from every indication, is increasing 
in severity and will not be settled until it is settled right. At this juncture 
no Socialist can afford to dicker and waste valuable time in splitting hairs. 
It is his duty to take a broad, tolerant position so far as working class 
policies are concerned and to embrace every opportunity to aid in educat- 
ing the masses to a proper understanding of the dangers that confront 
them and the right solution of the labor problem. 

The long and bitter struggle that has been waged by the brewery 
workers on the one hand and the engineers and firemen on the other for 
jurisdiction over employes in brewing establishments will be forced into 
the background at the coming A. F. of L. convention by the quarrel that 
has broken out between the longshoremen and the seamen. For several 
years the longshoremen have been branching out upon industrial lines 
and absorbing practically every craft on and along the waterways upon 
the North American continent. The seamen's officials have watched the 
encroachments of the "land lubbers" with a jealous eye, and, fearing that 
they would be swallowed sooner or later by the industrial whale, made 
an attack upon the longshoremen, who, in order to absorb certain crafts 
whose members float upon the bounding billows, attached the words 
"Transport Workers" to their official name. The sailor men protested to 
the A. F. of L. against granting their rivals the right to change their 
name and were sustained, but the longshoremen not only retained the 
prescribed words, but continued to reach for members upon the waters. 
Thereupon the seamen brought their troubles into the San Francisco con- 
vention of the Federation, and a hard fight was made which resulted in a 
draw. During the past year, however, a secession has developed in the 
longshoremen's organization on the Pacific Coast and the sailors are openly 
aiding the bolters, and, quite naturally, the longshoremen are threatening 
dire retaliation, Both national bodies will demand that the charter of its 
opponent be revoked at the Pittsburg convention of the A. F. of L. next 
month, and there promises to be a struggle between the industrialists and 
autonomists, such as has never been seen before. In this connection it 
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might be added that certain national officers of both organizations have 
not hesitated to charge upon the floor of the Federation, whenever their 
policies were questioned by delegates who are Socialists, that the latter 
were trade union disrupters and an all-around suspicious lot. But now 
they seem to be tarred by their own stick, and, instead of the Socialists 
being shining marks for their unjust attacks, the "reds" will probably be 
given a rest — at least while the other fellows are busy proclaiming the vil- 
lainy of their hated rivals. An effort is also to be made in this conven- 
tion to prevent jurisdiction wars being injected into the annual sessions by 
forcing the contending unions to settle their own troubles or agree that 
the decisions arrived at by the delegates, when called upon to pass judg- 
ment, shall be final. Whether this scheme will work out or not is problem- 
atical. A Federation convention without a bunch of jurisdiction scraps 
would be like a Donnybrook fair whose patrons had all suddenly become 
angels. And yet it is high time that something were done to put an end 
to the wasteful jurisdiction fights, so that a solid front could be presented 
to the common enemy. 

The journeymen tailors and the garment workers are in a fair way to 
end their jurisdiction disputes. Throughout the present year officials of 
those organizations have been negotiating plans for an amalgamation of 
both unions, and while a slight hitch occurred at the last moment it is 
believed that all differences will be overcome and* unity will prevail. 

The eight-hour movement of the printers has been started earlier than 
expected. The journeymen did everything in their power to obtain «a 
peaceful adjustment of the matter, but their overtures were met with 
lockouts in a number of cities, whereupon the union declared a general 
strike against the employers' organization and is now engaged in battle. 
The printers have already won their demands in several hundred small 
towns and are making steady gains in the larger cities. 

Although the general election in the International Association of 
Machinists was held in August, the result of the balloting is not yet known. 
The latest reports are to the effect that the tally sheets were lost, strayed 
or stolen in Washington. The official ballot, owing to the lack of some 
rational system in making nominations, was the worst jumble that was 
ever known in any labor organization. It was about a mile long, and at 
a glance an outsider would imagine that nearly every member in the 
I. A. M. was running- for office. It is being charged that the administration 
was opposed to the referendum and purposely allowed it to become 
farcical, and that all the nominations, complimentary or otherwise, were 
submitted to the membership in order to divide the field and re-elect the 
present officers. Whether or not those charges are true remains to be 
seen. 

It is reported that Mat Cummerford, a Socialist, has defeated John E. 
Brunner as general president of the National Association of Steam En- 
gineers. Brunner was a Democratic politician in Cincinnati and was 
largely responsible for the bad feeling that was engendered between the 
brewers and the engineers and firemen. 
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SWEDEN. 

Sweden at the present time seems to be in the grasp of reaction. 
A law has been passed which practically makes striking a crime. This 
law was particularly directed at the railroad employes. Nevertheless 
their organization has grown with great rapidity since the enactment of 
these laws and, supported by the other unions, now announces that if any 
attempt is made to enforce the law a general strike will be at once de- 
clared. In the meantime the socialist vote is steadily increasing. Elections 
have been going on all through the month of September. Full reports 
have not yet been received but the socialists have already won some votes 
where they had none before and have made large gains everywhere. 



n FRANCE. 

One of the most striking developments of the French socialist move- 
ment at present is the great increase in the number of socialist teachers. 
At a recent congress of the French teachers held at Lille the socialists 
were practically in control. A resolution was presented providing that 
in the study of history the aim should always be the creation of a revolu- 
tionary attitude in the sense of the revolution of 1792. This was intended 
to be an expression of bourgeois radicalism, but is was thought by the 
use of the word "revolution" that socialist votes might be caught by it. 
Socialists refused to be caught by this bait but introduced and carried 
a resolution instead that history must be considered as a science, and 
not utilized for the development of any particular theory. A second reso- 
lution also dealt with revolutionary phrases, but was in fact intended as 
endorsement of capitalistic patriotism. In response to this the socialists 
introduced and carried the following resolution: 

"The French teachers are unqualified defenders of peace, they have 
as their motto 'war against war/ but this does not prevent them from 
defending their country when it shall be the subject of a brutal aggres- 
sion/' 

The reactionary press have declared that this resolution is simply a 
repetition of the International Socialist position and are attacking the 
teachers' organization. This organization which includes 115,000 teachers 
has voted to adopt the position of a trade union in its activity and to 
affiliate with the unions in other trades* employed by the government. 
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Owing to the protest of the socialists against the use of the military 
in time of labor trouble the government issued instructions that the great- 
est care should be taken not to injure workingmen. Nevertheless at a 
recent strike at Longwy a peaceable laborer who chanced to be standing 
by was seriously wounded by a lance. While this might not have at- 
tracted any attention in America, yet in France with a strong socialist 
fraction in the chamber of deputies it was a different matter. The minister 
of war has expressed his regret and has sent a substantial contribution to a 
fund which was raised for the relief of the, injured man's family, but the 
socialists do not propose to let it drop here and insist that the use of 
armed troops against? strikers shall cease. 



NORWAY. 

The social democrats of Norway have been carrying on an active 
campaign for the establishment of a republic. So successful have they 
been that many of the bourgeois papers are now taking the same attitude. 
But the socialists have no desire to see an ordinary bourgeois republic and 
the Social Democraten declares that: "A Republic is now certain, but the 
question is, what kind of a republic. Some republics are worse than 
monarchies. Whatever form is adopted must come from the people and 
be subject to their control." 



HUNGARY. 

Events have recently taken a strange turn in Hungary. For many 
years there has been continuous friction between the Hungarian and 
Austrian elements. This largely took on the form of a quarrel about the 
use of the Hungarian language. Recently the question came up of a 
renewal of the Ausgleich, as the bond of unity between the two countries 
is commonly called. The Hungarians came forward •with the demand for 
a further recognition of the Hungarian language. The Austrian Minister 
of the Interior thinking he saw an opportunity to spread confusion in 
his opponents' ranks proposed to couple the grant of this with a law 
providing for universal suffrage. He certainly accomplished his object, 
but he also conjured up forces of whose existence he evidently never 
dreamed. The aristocratic Hungarian patriots who had been shouting 
so loudly for a free Hungary at once drew back in dismay at the proposi- 
tion of a freedom which should include the working class. The socialists, 
on the other hand, who had stood somewhat aloof from the language 
question, now suddenly became most enthusiastic patriots, at least so far 
as this question of universal suffrage was concerned. From Politik, of 
Prague, we take the following description of the result: 

"Throughout the whole country meetings with almost countless at- 
tendants are being held. Whereas the socialists have hitherto come only 
from the Magyars, at the present time they find themselves supported 
by a great mass of people of all nationalities." Indeed so far has this 
agitation gone that Hungary is practically in a state of revolution. Old 
party lines have been wiped out both in Austria and Hungary, and the 
minister of the interior is so badly frightened at the result of his political 
trick as to consider the advisability of withdrawing it. 

On the 15th of September the Hungarian parliament met only to ad- 
journ again, until the 10th of October. The occasion of the meeting, how- 
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ever, was utilized for a tremendous demonstration in favor of universal 
suffrage by the workers of Budapest. We take the following account 
from the Berlin Vorwdrts: 

"The tremendous movement which is being carried on by the Hun- 
garian working class for the attainment of universal and equal suttrage 
reached its highest point in the march upon the parliament building which 

was held to-day Amidst the ringing sound of the Marseilles 

the laborers marched toward the parliament building. From all ends 
and corners of the great city the revolutionary song sounded. Budapest 
has never before seen such a popular assemblage. All industries were 
closed, partly because of a fear of the "red terror," partly because of the 
simple fact that the workers were taking part in the demonstration. All 
the schools were closed. In the early hours of morning the curious were 
occupying every street where the procession of laborers was expected. 
Red placards were fastened upon the walls of the houses, calling 1 upon 
the workers to take part in the demonstration by marching. 

"Lay down your work!" read these placards, "Out upon the streets, 
workers! Demonstrate for universal suffrage!" 

Seven places* had been chosen for assembly, and by half past seven 
these were thronged with laborers Teady to begin the march, so timed as 
to arrive at the opening hour of parliament, half past eight. At eight 
o'clock the march began. From Constitution Street came the first sounds 
of the Marseilles. It was the type setters who were singing. Red placards 
were carried by them bearing the inscription, "Give us the right to have 
a fatherland." Following them came a long line of women, factory work- 
ers, marching, also singing the Marseilles, towards the place of meeting. 
These wore placards across their breasts with the inscription, "Give us 
universal suffrage !" On the open space before the parliament 

building the great assemblage gathered until it was estimated that over 
60,000 people were present. The red placards in their hats formed long 
flaming lines. Over their heads waved the flags and the banners and 
out of the tumult rose the red placards with the inscriptions. Far back 
from the main body ran streets black with human beings, unable to reach 
the meeting ground. After some preliminaries a committee was at last 
admitted with a petition reading as follows: 

"Honorable President ! The petition which I, with my comrades, 
bear, speaks in the name of the unprivileged millions of this country to 
those who have the right which we desire, and who, because of 
this privilege constitute the present Hungarian parliament. If you, Mr. 
President, will look around you, and throw your glance out upon the 
parliament grounds you will gain a picture of what is taking place through- 
out the entire country. We are but a few here, many more remain with- 
out before the door of parliament, and further out in the land there are 
yet millions more standing at the door of the constitution. Because of 
an outgrown election law Hungary is divided into two parts : into the 
citizens of a first and second degree. Law, which should be a common 
good of all, uniting all. drawing us all closer together, creates privileges 
and raises barriers between us. To raise this privilege to a universal 
right, since all are worthy of it, is our desire. To tear down these bar- 
riers is our object. It is our firm belief, and our inmost conviction, that 
this is not only the desire of the millions of unprivileged inhabitants of 
this country, 'but that this is the only possibility and offers the only means 
by which Hungary may become great, large and strong. For the social, 
cultural, and political progress we are firmly convinced there is only one 
way and that is through the whole people, who are to-day surrounded with 
barriers, and we therefore petition this house of representatives to abolish 
these barriers and then the stream of the millions will press forward with 
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irresistible power on the road of progress and cultural development. We 
know well that we can receive no answer here, but we wish to make it 
known that the word we raise here is the word of the people. and that 
parliament may respond to it as an announcement of popular will to de- 
termine whether it will prepare the way to the abolition of the present 
condition, a condition antagonistic to progress, unjust and hostile to the 
people. We have come to the knowledge and we go out from here with 
that knowledge that to-day will remain famous in the history of Hungary. 
Even though the people may stand in vain before the door of the constitu- 
tion, and be driven back without result, we know this, because we know 
that to-day is only the beginning of the battle that is to set a whole people 
in motion. We hope, however, that the present day may not only become 
noteworthy in this manner, but still more, because it will indicate the be- 
ginning of victory and the introduction of a new epoch in the history of 
Hungary in which the people will be given that which to the people 
belongs, in which the fatherlandless shall be given a fatherland." 

After an indefinite and uncommunicative reply from the president the 
deputation withdrew and the assembled thousands dispersed to take up 
anew the agitation with great enthusiasm. 



JAPAN. 

We have just received a letter from Comrade Kotoku enclosing clip- 
pings from the English sections of the Japanese papers telling of the anti- 
peace demonstrations. From these it appears that they were very much 
more extensive than the capitalist press of this country admitted. The 
entire police department was demoralized and the police boxes destroyed, 
several stations kept in state of siege, numerous churches burned, and the 
imperial residence surrounded and subjected to a long and violent attack. 
The rage of the mob was also directed toward the street railroad com* 
pany and a large number of their cars burned. The casualties among 
the police were reported to amounted to 60 while these among the public 
were at least three hundred. 

From Comrade Kotoku' s letter we take the following extracts: "The 
Japanese government is now receiving the natural but dreadful result of 
patriotism and jingoism, which it has previously aroused. Since the 5th 
of September the city of Tokyo has been drowned in a sea of fire and 
blood, many innocent people were killed by the police and at last a state 
of siege was proclaimed. Eleven newspapers were forced to suspend pub- 
lication, and our Chokugen was seized by the police on the 10th of Sep- 
tember and its publication suspended. The director of the Tokyo post 
office has been invested with the right to confiscate private letters and 
telegrams #nd the inspector general of the Metropolitan police has pro- 
hibited or dissolved all political meetings." He also states that, 'The 
true cause of this disturbance is much more the discontent of the people 
against a corrupt bureaucracy, although it was started in the 'name of 
anti-peace/ " 

From the last issue of Chokugen we learn that Comrade Kotoku has 
been sick since his release from the imprisonment which he suffered during 
the war because of his socialism. The same paper states that he intends 
to make a trip to America shortly in order to recover his health. 
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GERMANY. 

As a part of the reaction against the excessive parliamentarism which 
has ruled in the German social democracy during the last few years a 
recent meeting in Berlin is noteworthy. Dr. Friedeberg, one of the 
prominent members of the Social Democratic party addressed a meeting 
of the trades unions of Berlin, and offered a resolution which was almost 
unanimously adopted by those present, criticising the tactics of the Social 
Democratic party and practically forming a new party which has taken the 
rather ridiculous name of anarcho-socialist. This new organization, whose 
members still rise in righteous indignation when the Vorwaerts no longer 
refers to them as comrades, declares for a more liberal use of the general 
strike, and the placing of less emphasis on political methods. Although 
the capitalist press have made very much of this first and only break in 
the ranks of the great socialist party of Germany, yet it is probable that 
the Vorivaerts is right in saying that it will soon fizzle out. It will prob- 
ably, however, in co-operation with other forces, compel the party to lay 
more stress on other than parliamentary activity. 
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Paris and the Social Revolution, by A Ivan Francis Sanborn. Small 
Maynard & Co., Cloth, 404 pp., $3.00. 

Pictures and text alike are bright, keen flashlights, brilliant in con- 
ception, clever in execution, and remarkably shrewd in their insight. The 
preface is so good that the temptation to quote in full is strong, but it is 
just a little too long for that purpose. In it the author claims to be a con- 
servative of the conservatives, loving old things better than the new, yet 
withal loving revolutionists at the same time. When he tells us "What the 
Anarchist Wants" he lets the anarchist do his own talking in a series of 
quotations from Jean Grave, Kropotkine and Reclus. In the chapter on 
"The Oral Propaganda of Anarchy" we learn how meetings are "captured" 
and a tireless talking campaign is carried on, much like propagandists 
have always conducted since the world, began. But by far the most inter- 
esting chapters are those that tell how the anarchists live and play and 
eat and starve and die. Here we have a series of pen pictures of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris such as we do not remember ever having met in any 
work designed especially to depict life in that famous locality. Here we see 
also how the revolutionary spirit has invaded literature and art, and 
developed its own music and drama. Of one thing there can be no doubt, 
— the author has filled himself with the spirit of his subject, he has entered 
intq it, lived it, studied it, until it pours forth from his pen point, with a 
wealth of illustrations and incidents that makes every page a human docu- 
ment. But when we come to consider the work as a sober contribution 
to sociological literature (whether the author ever intended it to be so 
considered or not is hard to tell) we are dissappointed. Although the title 
reads "Paris and the Social Revolution," yet nearly all the real forces which 
are making for a social revolution in Paris are neglected. It is not these 
singers, players and poseurs of the cafes that will bring about a revolution. 
They are but the froth orr the top of the great revolutionary wave of the 
proletarian movement which is never mentioned in this book. To be sure 
these men will fight, or starve or sing or shriek out revolutionary phrases 
from the top of a cafe table, but if the revolutionary force of France was 
confined to these the bourgeoisie might rest in peace. But there is a revo- 
lutionary mlovement in France with a million adherents behind it that is 
threatening the whole plutocratic structure, the Socialist movement. Yet 
of this he has only a few paragraphs, and these almost disdainful and apolo- 
getic. Had he called his book "Anarchy and Anarchists in the Latin Quar- 
ter" it would have been more fitting to his text. 
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Socialism and Christianity, by the Rt. Rev. Wm. Stang, D. D., 
Bishop of Fall River. Bensiger Bros. Cloth, 207 pages. 

While the work of Cathrein-Gettelman indicated at least that the 
author had studied socialism, the same cannot be said for this work. 
Neither does it in any way reflect the scholarship of the previous work. 
In fact the present author seems to largely depend upon plain bare-faced 
lies for argument. 

He refers to Rudolph Grossman an "editor of a German socialistic 
paper in Chicago called the Fackel," in spite of the fact that this editor 
and his paper are perhaps the most notorious anarchists in the United 
States and bitterly hostile to socialism. 

He states, among other things, that, "According to the socialist theory 
a man has no right to his earnings," that, "according to the United States 
census of 1900 more than half of the entire net product of manufacturing 
and mechanical industries was paid out to labor." The fact being that 
the census shows nothing of the kind whatever, but on the contrary shows 
that the working man only receives about one-eighth the product. 

He turns a large portion of his venom against the public school, 
and once more the socialists can well afford to be in such good company. 
He goes through some interesting historical gymnastics in attempting to 
show that the golden age was just prior to the Protestant Reformation, 
and that this was all due to the domination of the Catholic church. We 
have no desire to defend Luther or the Protestant Reformation, but we 
never heard that either of them was responsible for the invention of the 
steam engine, the discovery of America or the establishment of the factory 
system. 

To go through this book and point out the errors and falsehoods that 
abound in it would be a waste of space. For those who want to know the 
Catholic side we still advise the reading of Cathrein-Gettelman's book, 
the translator of which, by the way, has been flooding Catholic publica- 
tions with fervid denunciations of our recent review. Since his attack 
rests largely on a point which is also repeated in the present work it 
might be worth a few sentences in reply. 

Mr. Gettelman takes objection to our denial of his statement that the 
German socialists were opposed to legislation for the betterment of the 
workers, and repeats the story which has long ago been worn out in 
Germany that the socialists have voted against the reform legislation 
proposed by the Catholic Center Party. To be sure they have, Decause 
that party has generally taken all the life out of any legislation intended 
for the benefit of the workers. Will Mr. Gettelman please explain where 
those three million votes came from if the socialist party of Germany is 
doing nothing for the working class of that country? It would also be 
interesting if he would explain to his Catholic readers the details of the 
alliance made between the Catholics and the Lutherans in Germany for 
the sake of organizing scab unions. Our columns are open to him for this 
purpose at any time. 

Forces That Make for Socialism in America, by John Spargo. 
Charles II. Kerr & Co. Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents. 

We welcome this edition to the literature of international socialism 
for many reasons. In the first place it is quite different from the con- 
ventional propaganda pamphlets. This is not simply that it is better writ- 
ten, with good literary style and logical, systematic arrangement, but 
that both in title and contained matter it deals with facts in immediate 
touch with the life of America. It should play a considerable part 
in the propaganda work, of the socialist party. 
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LATEST BOOKS 

Issued by the Co-operative Publishing House of Charles H. Kerr & 
Company 

France, R. H. Germs of Mind in Plants. Translated by A. M. 
Simons. Library of Science for the Workers, Vol. 2. Cloth, 50 cents. 

"This volume treats of the many voluntary actions of plants that 
indicate something very much like, if not identical with, intelligence. * * * 
The author makes science readable and attractive, for the book holds the 
attention as only fairy stories are supposed to do. The problem of human 
life is inseparable from the problem of all life, and this fascinating con- 
tribution to popular literature will go far toward establishing among the 
many those scientific principles upon which a rational conception of nature 
and human relations must be based." — Appeal to Reason. 

Meyer, Dr. M. Wilhelm. The End of the World. Translated by 
Margaret Wagner. Library of Science for the Workers, Vol. 3. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

Worlds and suns, like men, animals and plants, have their birth, 
growth, maturity, decline and death. And in each case death means trans- 
formation into new' life in some other form. Our world like the rest must 
have an end, and this end will involve the extinction of all human 
life on its surface. But Dr. Meyer's little book is reassuring in that it 
shows the chances to be a million to one against the end coming in the 
time of any who are now living. The latest facts of science, in so far as 
they touch on the various destructive forces that may in time bring the 
world to an end, are fully set forth, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. The style is as charming as that of the preceding volumes 
in the library. 

Untermann, Ernest. Science and Revolution. Library of Science 
for the Workers, Vol.' 4. Cloth, 50 cents. 

In this work the author traces the development of the evolution theory 
from the earliest scientific writings that have been preserved down to the 
present time. He shows that throughout history there have been two 
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opposing tendencies in the interpretation of the facts of the universe. 
Ruling classes, living on the labor of others, have constantly supported in 
some form or other the idea of a supernatural power to be recognized 
as supreme, while the rebellious workers have slowly been evolving the 
conception of the universe as one and self -con trolled. In his concluding 
chapter, Materialist Monism, the Science and Religion of the Proletariat, 
he shows more adequately than any previous writer that the philosophy of 
Socialism is the necessary outcome of modern science. 

Marx, Engels, Liebknecht. The Communist Manifesto, by Marx 
and Engels, and No Compromise, by Liebknecht. Standard Socialist Se- 
ries*, Vol. 11. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This replaces our former cloth edition of the Communist Manifesto, 
which was in a shape far less convenient for the library and includes a 
valuable work by Liebknecht which until now has been obtainable only in 
pamphlet form. No Socialist library is complete without this volume. 

Gladys, Evelyn. Thoughts of a Fool. Extra cloth, $1.00. 
A volume of revolutionary essays attacking the hypocrisies of capitalism 
in a style that is nothing if not refreshing. The author is not a member 
of the Socialist Party, and three or four phrases scattered through the 
book betray misconceptions of the aims of international Socialism. But 
the main emphasis of the book is on the vital Socialist principle that happi- 
ness is the* natural and inevitable aim of every intelligent being, and that 
it is simple stupidity on the part of workers to let themselves be deceived 
by capitalistic moralizers into acting for the happiness of their masters 
instead of their own happiness. The book is easy reading, as may be 
guessed from chapter-headings like "How Smart I Am," "On the Ground 
Floor," "Shoes, Pigs and Problems," "The Fly and the Donkey," "Boiled 
Cabbage," etc. The book is beautifully printed and bound, the biggest dol- 
lar's worth we have yet been able to offer. 

Vail, Charles H. Modern Socialism. Goth, 75 cents ; paper, 25 
cents. Also by the same author, Principles of Scientific Socialism. Paper, 
35 cents. 

Comrade Vail's books have long been recognized as among the best 
popular expositions of scientific Socialism in any language. They have 
until lately been published in the east, but we have purchased the plates 
and copyrights from the author, and shall hereafter supply them on 
the same terms as our own publications. 

Cole, Josephine R. Socialist Songs, Dialogues and Recitations. Paper, 
25 cents. 

This book has been issued in response to a long continued demand for 
something available for use at Socialist entertainments. Most of the selec- 
tions are suited to the comprehension of children, and some of them would 
not be bad for Socialist children to recite at the public schools when 
opportunity offers. 
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Spargo, John. F\orces that Make for Socialism in America. A lecture 
at Cooper Union. New York City. Paper, 10 cents. 

An up-to-date-propaganda book by one of the ablest of our Socialist 
writers and speakers. Just the thing to sell at meetings. It puts the 
Socialist argument in a' way that wiil make votes. 

CLEARANCE SALE OF SOCIALIST LITERATURE. 

f 

We are getting crowded for space, and we are in urgent need of ready 
money to pay for the new books that are coming out. These low prices 
are to close out at once a few odd lots of good socialist literature that we 
shall not keep regularly hereafter. 

International Socialist Review, unbound. Five volumes of twelve 
numbers each, 60 cents a volume postpaid. Any volume sold separately. 
No copies of Vol. 1, No. 3. Only six copies of No. 4. The first five to 
order a set at $3.00 will miss but one number; those who are later will 
miss two numbers. Back numbers, our selection, 2 cents each, postpaid. 
In ordering say how many you can use of one kind. Specified back num- 
bers 10 cents each. 

Socialism and Modern Science, by Enrico Ferri, $1.00. To close 
out a, limited number purchased from an eastern house we will sell them 
to stockholders while they last at 60 cents postpaid or 50 cents by express, 
the same as if we published them ourselves. 

Socialistische Briefe. Blatchford's "Merrie England" translated into 
German by Victor L. Berger. Cloth, 50 cents; we offer them while they 
last at 30 cents postpaid. Paper, 25 cents; our price while they last 15 
cents postpaid. 

National Ownership of Railways. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. Paper, 
15 cents; our price while they last 8 cents postpaid, 6 cents by express. 

The Industrial Evolution. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. Paper, 5 
cents ; we offer a few copies at 3 cents each or 30 cents a dozen postpaid ; 
24 cents a dozen by express. 

Poverty. By Robert Hunter. Publishers' price 25 cents net, postage 
9 cents extra ; we offer a few copies while they last at 25 cents postpaid. 

Mass and Class. By W. /. Ghent. Publishers' price 25 cents net, 
postage 7 cents extra; we offer a few copies while they last at 25 cents 
postpaid. 

CLEARANCE SALE OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

We have a considerable stock of books not directly related to socfal- 
ism, but for the most part well worth reading. They are taking up valu- 
ble space? in our stock room, and many of them have also been taking up 
space in our price list. They could be sold to booksellers by cutting the 
prices, but we prefer to give our stockholders the benefit of the cut prices, 
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and so we offer them at the following rates to our stockholders or ta 
any one subscribing for a share of stock. 

PAPER NOVELS AT FIVE CENTS. By mail six cents extra. Sis- 
ter Gratia, ( Satan's Simplicity ) by C. Edgar Snow ; Jetta, a Story of the 
South, by Semrick; Dan the Tramp, by Laura Abbott; the Auroraphone, 
by Cyrus Cole ; Paul St Paul, a Son of the People., by Ruby Beryl Kyle ; 
The Co-opolitan, by Zebina Forbush ; Silas Hood, by Henry Thornton ; A 
New Woman, by Jessie De Foliart Hamblin ; A Story from Pullmantown, 
by Nico Bech-Meyer; The Modern Banker, by J. Bryan Goode; Man or 
Dollar, Which? by a Newspaper Man. 

PAPER NOVELS AT FIFTEEN CENTS. By mail eight cents 
extra. Cast Thou the First Stone, by Frances Marie Norton ; The Garden 
of Eden, U. S. A., by W. H. Bishop ; A Daughter of Humanity, by Edgar 
M. Smith : Ahead of the Hounds, by Lydia Piatt Richards. 

CLOTH NOVELS AT TEN CENTS. By mail six cents extra. A 
Story of Pullmantown, by Nico Bech-Meyer; Elsie, by Alexander Kjel- 
land; From Over the Border, by Benj. Smith; The Last War, by B. F. 
Odell. 

CLOTH NOVELS AT TWENTY CENTS. By mail ten cents extra. 
The Story of a Dream, by Ethel Maude Colson; Roberta, by Blanche 
Fearing ; On the Road to the Lake, by Sam Flint ; Ahead of the Hounds, 
by Lydia Piatt Richards; A New Woman, by Jessie DeFoliart Hamblin; 
John Auburntop, Novelist, by A. U. Hancock ; The Last Tenet, by Hudor 
Genone; The Auroraphone, by Cyrus Cole; Paul St. Paul a Son of the 
People, by Ruby Beryl Kyle; Washington Brown, Farmer, by Leroy 
Armstrong. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER BOOKS AT FIVE CENTS. Postage 
six cents extra if sent by mail. A Breed of Barren Metal, by J. W. Ben- 
nett; The Impending Crisis, by Basis Bouroff (copies with soiled covers) , 
Money Found, by Thomas E. Hill ; The Morals of Christ, by Austin Bier- 
bower ; Rome and Washington, by Elizabeth Morton ; Bond and Industrial 
Slavery, by E. A. Twitchell ; Workaday Poems, by a Worker ; The Pull- 
man Strike, by Rev. W. H. Carwardine ; Nine Lessons in Photography, 
illustrated; The Thought of God in Hymns and Poems, by Hosmer and 
Gannett. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER BOOKS AT FIFTEEN CENTS. Post- 
?ge if sent by mail eight cents extra. History of the Arguments for the 
Existence of God, by Dr. Aaron Hahn (covers soiled;) The Civil Wav 
in France, by Karl Marx ; Our Nation's History and Song, by Joseph 
Monroe Clary. This last is :i book of nearly 500 pages, containing statis- 
tics of all national elections up to 1896, with the full text of the cam- 
paign songs from Washington's' time down. 

MISCELLANEOUS CLOTH BOOKS AT TEN CENTS. By mail 
six cents extra. The Legend of Hamlet, by George P. Hansen; Money 
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Found, by Thomas E. Hill; Theodore Parker, by Samuel Johnson; 
Launching and Landing (Poems) by Perry Marshall; Evolutionary Poli- 
tics, by Walter Thomas Mills ; An Equitable Exchange System, by Alfred 
R. Justice; Evolution and Christianity, by J. C. F. Grumbine. 

MISCELLANEOUS CLOTH BOOKS AT TWENTY CENTS. By 
mail ten cents extra. The Morals of Christ, by Austin Bierbower; Sug- 
gestion the Secret of Sex, by C. Wilbur Taber; The Thought of God in 
Hymns and Poems, by Hosmer and Gannett (full morocco) ; Flowers 
of the Spirit (Poems) by Ella A. Giles. 

THE FINANCES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

Those who read this department each month will remember that I 
made an offer, good until the end of 1905, that I would duplicate every 
contribution made by others for the purpose of clearing off the debt of the 
publishing house. The amounts received on this offer to the end of Septem- 
ber are as follows: 

Previously acknowledged $813.82 

Dr. P. E. Gold, Texas 50 

Frank Kostack, Ohio 5.00 

H. P. Bennett, Colorado 10.00 

R. A. Bennett, Colorado .75 

Howard Keehn, Pennsylvania 1.00 

R. B. Ringler, Pennsylvania 2.50 

R. S. Price, Texas 2.00 

"B," Michigan 1.00 

Member Commonwealth Club, Illinois 1.00 

Otto Hansen, Illinois 29.52 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 53.27 



Total $920.36 

As was explained in last month's Review, the most urgent debts are 
$400 to a bank, on which we are paying 7 per cent, and $1,500 to a Wy- 
oming stockholder, on which we are paying 6 per cent. The current re- 
ceipts from the sale of books will take care of the current expenses, and 
if the debt just referred to can be raised among the stockholders and 
friends of the publishing house, it will be possible to use all money ie- 
ceived from the sale of stock in publishing new books. 

My object in offering to duplicate the contributions of others was to 
appeal to the few socialists who are so fortunately situated that they 
can contribute large sums to the cause without undue sacrifices. There 
are distinct limits to the field in which money can be put into the cause 
without the iangen of doing at least as much harm as good. Large con- 
tributions to the party organization tend to encourage extravagance in 
officials and listlessness in the membership; while to subsidize part of the 
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propaganda papers increases the burdens of the ones not subsidized, by 
keeping alive competitors that ought to be out of the way. 

Our co-operative publishing house is now made up of 1,148 stock- 
holders, including 227 socialist locals, branches and clubs. I am tempo- 
rarily holding a few shares which are being sold on monthly payments 
to single holders, but about nine-tenths of the stock is owned by socialists 
who have subscribed each for a single share. Thus the control is dem- 
ocratic, and it will be impossible for any man or any small group ot men 
to divert the assets of the company from the purpose of socialist propa- 
ganda. 

The company is still owing me individually about $8,000, which is 
much more than it owes all others combined. I have no other property, 
and I owe a personal debt of $1,000 which must be paid in less than a 
year. I would cheerfully contribute $7,000 to put the publishing house on 
a thoroughly substantial basis, provided a like sum is contributed by 
others. 

This is addressed to those who can help more conveniently with money 
than with personal work. Active party workers can help the publishing 
house more by sending their money for literature, selling it and turning in 
the proceeds for more literature than by making a direct contribution. 
There are, however, several readers of the Review any one of whom could 
lift the entire debt with far less sacrifice than was made by the farm 
laborer who was the largest contributor in September. Detailed figures 
of the company's finances will cherfully be given to any one who wishes 
to help, if he can be assured that the help will be effective. 

Meanwhile most of our readers can help most by finding new sub- 
scribers to the International Socialist Review and new purchasers for 
our books. Charles H. Kerr. 
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Socialism and the General Strike in Germany* 

As we pointed out in our last number the Congress of the German 
Social Democracy at Jena was by far the most important ever held in the 
history of the socialist movement. Affairs in Europe, and indeed all over 
the world, seem to be approaching a climax. The German socialists had 
been taunted by the workers in other countries with a caution which 
almost amounted to cowardice. Even their enemies had begun to mistake 
quiet determination for weakness and were making preparations to disarm 
them. All this constituted a condition which required action from the 
German wing of the International Socialist movement. Betel's great 
speech was the answer. It is indeed in many ways an epoch making docu- 
ment, calm, cold reasoning through a large portion of its length, it 
nevertheless constitutes a warning to the encroaching capitalist class, a 
rallying cry to the workers of the world. As such it is one of the most 
important historical documents of the socialist movement. The imme- 
diate subject under discussion was the general strike, but in entering 
into the discussion of this new weapon ancLthe new alignment which it 
presupposed and the new conditions it was intended to meet he swept 
over a wide ground. Following is the speech : 



"Comrades : We are well nigh unanimous in agreeing that 
the question now under discussion is not only the most import- 
ant 'before this congress, but one of the most important ever 
before the party. It is a question that has been discussed in 
meetings, in the press and in our scientific and propaganda liter- 
ature. Undoubtedly a large portion of the comrades have already 
taken a position for or against it. Nevertheless it is very neces- 
sary, not only that the question should be investigated from 
all sides, but that we should especiallv determine how it came 
about that we were compel fed at the present time to give 
this question a place upon our programme. What has happened 
that has forced us to take this position ? What are the political 
conditions, especially those hostile to the working class and the 
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Social Democracy? First of all it is necessary to haye a clear 
idea of what is to be investigated, of what this especial situation 
requires us to do, and whether our previous methods of fighting 
are sufficient, or whether we must evolve new methods, and 
if so what form these shall take. 

The Reichstag election of 1903 undoubtedly brought about 
great changes in our political relations. The great vote of our 
party at this election while undoubtedly causing the greatest 
rejoicing among our comrades, brought forth the opposing emo- 
tions among our opponents. This one fact alone throws a signifi- 
cant light upon certain tendencies that have recently appeared 
within our party. We have said to ourselves a dozen times, 
when you are in doubt as to whether your actions are right or 
wrong, then turn to your enemies, and if they regret, fear and 
denounce what you are doing then you are on the right way. 
Accordingly there has arisen within the party all sorts of move- 
ments which, as I shall show later, in many cases had not the 
slightest justification. The attitude of our enemies toward the 
result of the election is perhaps most characteristically shown 
in an expression of one of the leaders of the Center, the repre- 
sentative Trimborn in a great meeting held at Cologne. He 
said : "Think of it, three million Social Democratic votes, what an 
enormous number! What will be the result if this goes further?" 
Our opponents have shown since then that this fear expressed by 
Trimborn concerning the result of the election has struck deep 
into their bodies and especially into their stomachs. Within 
our own ranks it was self evident that this success would have 
an effect. Thi$ would express itself not alone in general rejoic- 
ing, but it was very characteristic and also very natural (we 
would have been surprised if it had been any different) that 
in the most diverse wings in the party, whose existence I by no 
means deny, and this all the less since diverse tendencies inside 
the Social Democracy have existed since the very first days in 
which St began to be a significant force — I sav also that it is 
natural that within these tendencies the question arose as to 
what the Social Democracy would now do. 

In the Neue Zeit (and the same thing happened in other pa- 
pers and in meetings, as for instance in the speech of Volmar) 
Kautsky raised the question as to whether this tremendous num- 
ber of votes would not require us to adopt other tactics. You 
know that this question occupied us at the Dresden congress. 
It gave rise there to verv violent discussions, and even todav 
there is still a little circle in the party who think that such 
discussions greatly injure the party in outside circles and per- 
haps even in its internal management. We have indeed seen 
divisions in our central organ, which continued even until the 
last month to express regret concerning such discussions, (I do 
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not desire here to enter into any polemic I am only stating 
facts) and indeed even in the opposing press a cry was raised 
about the Dresden congress, as if these gentlemen were sorry 
that disagreement existed, while in truth they were rejoicing. 
(That's right.) 

Now what has the Dresden congress actually done? In 
the course of discussion a whole row of divergent points had 
arisen and the congress has simply taken a clear position on 
these questions, and by means of an enormous majority once 
more established the tactics of the party with a clearness that 
left no doubt as to the position of the party, whether among 
its friends or among its enemies. That is the great historical 
work of the Dresden congress, in spite of all the mud slinging 
which occurred. That was its historical significance. No his- 
torian of the party will fail to give due weight to the actions 
of that congress. At one blow all the host of doubts within 
and without the party were settled. 

I well remember with what words those of our friends were 
criticised who voted for the Dresden resolution, who had been 
expected by bourgeois circles to vote against it. It showed that 
these circles were fundamentally mistaken if they thought that 
the comrades ever intended to make a fundamental question out 
of such minor differences of opinion, or that it could ever lead 
to a division within the party. 

Things have now begun to clear up in this direction. To be 
sure we have seen some signs of disapproval concerning the 
action of a few of our friends who have been furnished with 
much advice from bourgeois scholars. Even Prince Biilow 
changed his tadtics from this moment. He now outlines the fun- 
eral speech of the Social Democracy. (Laughter.) It appears 
to me as if Prince Biilow entered upon his office with certain 
liberal inclinations which he had brought back from his long 
sojourn abroad. He seemed to believe that he could do some- 
thing with the Social Democracy if hfe only handled them with 
gloves, until perhaps a portion of them would come over to 
him, after which the party would be broken up. When his 
hopes and wishes were destroyed by the Dresden Congress he 
sent up a wail of disapproval. (That's right.) 

Even our radicals in Dresden proposed a plan for a com- 
mission which should present factory legislation to the Reichs- 
tag in the hopes that that body would take it up. I warned 
against these hopes at Dresden and have been justified by what 
has happened since then m the Reichstag. . What is it then that 
has changed the attitude of all bourgeois parties towards our 
party since 1903? Our votes grew from two million one hun- 
dred thousand to a round three million, and our representatives 
from 51 to 80 then 81, a very significant increase. But our 
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votes are still only one third of the whole and our representatives 
make up only one-fifth of the Reichtsag. We are still far from 
a majority. The relative strength in the Reichstag remains as 
before. As of old the Center is still the decisive party. It still 
has the power to form two majorities, either an agrarian reaction- 
ary one with the Right, or a liberal one with the Left and us. 

Only yesterday Bernstein complained about the increased 
powerlessness of the Reichstag. That is fundamentally false, 
the opposite is true. I have seen the whole matter develop and 
I now declare that the power of the Reichstag as a whole, when 
it once raises its voice, obtains far more consideration, is a far 
more decisive force than in any earlier period. It was true to 
speak of the complete powerlessness of the Reichstag, under 
Prince Bismarck. Indeed even under the rule of Count Caprivi, 
and even with Prince Hohenlohe it was still true, but since then 
the Reichstag has gradually conquered a position in opposition 
to the government. In a great number of questions it leads, and 
after it has decided the government adjusts itself. It is only 
unfortunate that those who have control are not our friends, 
but our opponents. I need only refer to the questions of the 
tariff policy or of the marine or the navy. Whatever the Reichs- 
tag considers essential from the bourgeois standpoint, from 
the standpoint of the capitalistic economic order, that it secures. 
It represents its own class interest. Whoever still believes that 
we, the strongest party in the country, the second strongest in 
the Reichstag, are about to exercise a corresponding influence on 
the government is very much deceived, for the party so long 
as it is not in control cannot exercise any significant influence. 
If you wish to exercise anv influence of this character then 
you must stick your platform in your pocket, forsake your funda- 
mental positions, occupy yourself with purely practical thhigs, 
and then we would be very welcome as fellow workers (loud 
applause) and I tell you* that the best of us could then easily 
become secret councillers (great merriment), or indeed anything 
else that we wished. "Oh ! Paris is worth a meal," and to win 
the goal of socialism is well worth a few ministerial seats. 
(Laughter and applause.) Do not deceive yourself on this point. 
I have expressed myself thus strongly in order to once for all 
get rid of false views on all these subjects and to show vou 
that for ns I do not see everything from so rosy a side. Further- 
more, since the Dresden congress the hone of a creat liberal 
party to be composed of the rieht wine: of the Social Democracy, 
and including the National Liberals has been destroyed. You 
need only to ask Nauman, Gerlach and RarMi what they really 
think down in their inmost hearts about the German bourgeoisie 
and German liberalism. If they tell vou the truth thev must 
say, "Hopeless, even to despair.*' (Loud applause.) The Liberal 
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party whether large or small is today only a creature of imagina- 
tion. The class antagonisms have in a way sharpened since 1903 
— sharpened I say not grown milder (loud applause) — and capi- 
talism and its political representative, liberalism, whenever it is 
confronted wth the question of whether, on even wholly unim- 
portant things, it shall go with or against the Social Democracy, 
always goes against it because of the fear of socialism. (Loud 
applause). For proof of this we have only to turn to the state- 
ment of a capitalist from Saxony in the last campaign. He 
declared in a meeting, "I am a National Liberal, but I vote 
Conservative" (laughter). How is that possible? The man 
said to himself, "If I should vote liberal it might easily happen 
that the Social Democrats may thereby win another seat and 
that would be such a horrible thing that I would rather vote for 
the Conservatives." This is how things stand, therefore it is a 
fact that at the very beginning of the first session of the Reichs- 
tag a regular race for the favor of the workers begun. An 
enormous mass of social reform schemes were brought in simul- 
taneously, — as many as had been presented in several of the previ- 
ous sessions put together. The Center especially went into this 
race because it saw that it must do everything possible to stop the 
ever increasing mass of workers from deserting its flag. Conse- 
quently it presented these schemes, which were wholly displeasing 
to the inmost souls of the greater portion of its representatives. 
If there had not been tactical reasons for these schemes a 
majority of the Center would certainly have been against them. 
(Loud applause). These schemes increased the attracting power 
of the city for the country worker and thereby the danger, that 
the Center would lose more and more of its backward country la- 
borers. 

Just a word here concerning the anarcho-socialists. It is 
necessary to consider for a moment the historical materialism 
which they have so much abused in order to understand this 
development. This standpoint enables us to comprehend what is 
otherwise unintelligible. The Center has been compelled to sur- 
render a whole row of its positions. At the Strassburger Cath- 
olic celebration one of the speakers gave a speech so radical that 
with the exception of a few sentences it might easily have been 
given by any of us. Still further the Center has been firmly 
an enemy of science. The Catholics are very scantily represented 
in the ranks of German intellectuals. The Center has discovered 
at last that reforms are here necessary in the very head and 
members of its own ranks in order — not to fight modern science 
— the Center does not do that, for it well knows that victory 
would be impossible, — but simply to reconcile and to explain 
away. So it was that another speaker appeared at this Catholit 
celebration and said : "Make yourself familiar with science, con- 
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quer it, make its fruits your servants." Even Haeckel coukl 
not have given a more beautiful speech on this point. So it is 
that we find concessions are also made in this direction. And 
even if Kolb did but yesterday declare in a most indisputable 
manner that a situation had arrived in which we sought by means 
of our schemes to attract the young from the Center, this was 
simply because he had seen that the Center in spite of its relation 
to the Catholic church, which for a century has had control of 
the school and the church and thereby the training of the young, 
was not able to hold its young followers. (That's right.) This 
privileged position has enabled it, however, to obtain a very im- 
portant position in the state. 

It is this position also which causes the Center to be looked 
upon so sympathetically by our evangelical schools of thougnt, 
since they see in it a power, which, even if the bayonets should 
fail might still help the ruling classes. From this point of 
view also it is necessary for us to win the young to our humanity 
freeing ideas. 

On the other hand, however, there is no doubt that especially 
since the protective tariff struggle in the Reichstag antagonisms 
have seemed to be sharpened. Those colleagues who have already 
been in earlier sessions know that (as is natural during long 
continued work together) gradually a — I will not say exactly 
friendly, but still a sort of relation between the different parties 
arises — and that the antagonism disappears in a certain degree. 
All this was changed in the great battle over the protective tariff. 
Up until the vote of 1902 the President of the Reichstag main- 
tained a nonpartisanship which undoubtedly raised him above 
the rest of us. At a single blow this whole non-partisanship and 
good natu redness has not only disappeared, but on the contrary, 
in order to make the robbery as complete and as sudden as 
possible, it was this very same President, who, up until this time 
had been the paragon of non-partisanship, who led in breaking 
the constitution and the destruction of social order. (That's true). 
Since then the growing antagonism has developed in the most 
acute manner within the Reichstag. I certainly in no way regret 
this, but on the contrary consider it very desirable. (That's right). 
Often enough I have said to Liebknecht. that parliament might 
easily be compared to a sort of court parlor ; as there, so also in 
parliament, much is glossed over. When it is possible for an 
observer to say that there are a whole mass of Social Democratic 
representatives who cannot be distinguished as Social Democrats 
except by the fact that the word stands after their names, and 
who make speeches which cannot be distinguished from those of 
the bourgeois opposition, and yet who seem to be of the opinion 
that they are the lords of the world, a sort of higher being — when 
people talk in this style about us I believe I would be false to 
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myself if I did not retort that it is very desirable that you 
speak evil of us. If the socialists are really the defenders of 
principle, the defenders of the old revolutionary tactics of the 
party, and as such step forward against the representatives of 
their opponents as they should do, then they have performed a 
good service for the party. It is indisputable that in spite of all 
the apparent eagerness for labor legislation, practically nothing 
has been done aside from the tradesman-like arbitration court*, 
but my accursed sense of justice compels me to break a lance 
even for the government. Are you listening carefully Comrade 
Friedeberg? (laughter). They were compelled in spite of the 
chaos of social political schemes which they have poured out 
upon the Reichstag to wait until they could determine for what 
schemes the Reichstag would decide before they themselves could 
take a position. The whole political situation made it impossible 
to act upon this basketful of social legislation. After a short 
time the Center saw that it was impossible for the Reichstag to 
do anything with these measures and consequently they trans- 
formed their schemes into resolutions. However, much we might 
oppose this, there was nothing else for us to do but to follow 
their example in order to guard against a situation where there 
would be nothing before tfie house but the resolutions of the 
Center, while our measures would have been put upon the 
table. These resolutions are now got rid of and the Bundesrat 
has the whole business before them. It is now up to them 
to say what they think. 

Consequently it still remains true that the inclination to 
social reform has decreased, and this just because they are 
seeing that it is going to help us. They say: "If we bring in 
reasonable laws then the Social Democrats will vote for them 
and we will get no credit." This has now become very evident 
to them. Since 1903, however, not only has the antagonism to 
social reform increased, — the economic antagonisms have also be- 
come sharper. So it has come about the most reactionary repre- 
sentative body in the world, the Prussian Herrenhouse, that was 
declared superfluous and useless and an institution injurious to 
the common good by so moderately liberal a man as Herr von 
Treitschke, has now become a shield of the bourgeoisie and capi- 
talism. The last session has very plainly shown this. Even in 
bygone years, this upper house submitted resolutions to the 
Reichstag against universal suffrage. Then Came a resolution 
against the imperial inheritance tax and then its position toward 
the new mining law where it sought to force the lower house into 
a position of antagonism to the laborers, and where Prince Bulow 
had the greatest trouble in compelling it to give up. Finally 
came its resolution demanding a new "penitentiary law," * and 

•Name applied by the socialist* to a law making striking a penal offense. 
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for which Count Ballestrem and the Catholic members of the 
upper house voted. The upper house has shown its power in 
that it compelled Count Bulow to promise to stop making changes 
in the insurance law, which increased the influence of the laborers. 
It was at this time that a Liberal manufacturer sent out the 
letter which, the conservative Reich published, in which he 
said : "Thousands of the possessing class thank the Conservative 
party in both houses for their firm position. It was high time 
that the government, and their friends the Social Democrats, 
were given a quos ego! (Laughter). What shall we come to? 
Do people want to chase us out completely, etc." (Laughter). 
This is the way the world begins to look to the manufacturers. 
And he continues : "It looks as though it was intended to make 
the possessing class the slaves of the proletariat.'' 

It is indisputable that the employers' organizations have con- 
stantly grown in significance and power since 1903. There are 
industrial alliances where not one single employer remains out- 
side, while we unfortunately have hundreds of thousands of la- 
borers who belong neither to the free unions nor to the Chris- 
tians. The class character and class consciousness of the German 
bourgeoisie is most strikingly superior to that of the German 
working class. (Loud applause). We must recognize this if we 
are to know what we are to do. On the one side we have the 
most complete solidarity while the laborers are divided into vari- 
ous organizations. The Christian unions have been founded only 
for the purpose of breaking the power of the working class. If 
any one were to tell a Christian employer that he should belong 
to a Christian employers' organization he would laugh and say, 
"What's the matter with vou ? It is all the same to me whether 
a man is a Jew, a Christian, a heathen, or a Mohammedan, he 
is still flesh of my flesh, if he is a capitalist. We employers would 
be fools if we were to permit such differences to weaken us.** 
(That is true). 

ft is only the laborers, who, because of the stupidity which 
has been artificially cultivated among them, divide their forces, 
although they are just the ones who have the greatest necessity of 
unity and solidarity. (Bravo). 

As a result of this whole situation the pugnacity of the em- 
ployer has increased. As a consequence we see lockouts in Ber- 
lin, in the Rhine province, in Westphalia. Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Thuringa. The outlook in Bavaria has pleased me, however 
much I may regret the fate of the laborers affected. In little 
bourgeois Bavaria the employers now have shouted from the 
w r atch towers the fact of the sharpest class antagonisms and 
class struggle. (That's right). It only helps us, however, when 
the antagonisms are thus forced to their highest degree, because 
this brings about a clear situation in which there can be no dodg- 
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ing nor covering up, nor compromising (loud applause) even the 
most stupid laborer is forced to recognize the class antagonism 
when he is locked out, and all those who live through it will 
be forever lost to the Liberal and the Center. This pugnacity is 
everywhere noticeable in an increasing degree among the em- 
ploying classes. The end of the struggle is not in sight. Indeed 
it must naturally grow ever stronger and stronger because capi- 
talistic development in Germany is moving in a most rapid man- 
ner toward its climax. Since 1895 we have lived through £ 
colossal industrial revolution. The laboring class has also gained 
a new strength thereby, a strength that rests upon their num- 
bers. The power of the bourgeoisie rests upon their money, but 
numbers will give the laboring class, as soon as they are con- 
scious of their condition such an enormous power that the power 
of the bourgeoisie, though they had ten thousands of millions in 
their treasury will be completely overcome. (Bravo.) But all this 
must be explained to the working class, it must not come to such a 
condition that within their own ranks their power and import- 
ance are underestimated, and as yet the agitation and educa- 
tional work of the press is largely wrong (that's true). It is 
necessary to go to the very bottom of things and this congress 
must clear matters up until at last we all know what we have 
to do. We must know that we are facing a situation that must 
necessarily result in a catastrophe, if the power of the working 
class, because of its numbers, its culture, and its strength does 
not become so great as to take away all desire on the part of 
their opponents for catastrophes. 

It is a great error to say that the socialists are producing 
a revolution. We have no desire for anything of the sort, and 
have no interest in bringing about catastrophes in which the la- 
borers must be the first to suffer. You need only turn to Russia 
to see where catastrophes are necessary. It was no other than 
Frederick the Great of Prussia who stated in one of his works 
that, "Catastrophes arise, not because the masses but the rulers 
make them." This is the same position that von Bluntschli took 
during his years as a teacher of political philosophy. Even a paper 
like the Catholic Echo wrote in May of this year that it was 
a completely unhistorical position to claim that revolutions were 
made by a few scoundrels and demagogues. "Revolutions can 
only occur when the historical conditions have arisen, and be 
successful only when evils exist that bear heavily upon the mass 
of the people. Such revolutions are always successful. What- 
ever we may have to say against the Social Democracy we can 
only overcome them by reform and if we do not meet the just 
demands of the laborers they will finally become socialists." A 
very intelligent view ! Thoroughly correct ! Just what we have 
always said! But it is ever the curse of a ruling class that at 
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the decisive moment of their own history they never have the 
right insight and that no one does what he should do. 

We socialists find ourselves in the very favorable position, 
that whatever our opponents do to oppose us we grow continu- 
ally larger. We must grow because the capitalist society grows 
and constantly creates the conditions that produce socialists. Just 
as little as they were able to master us under the "laws of excep- 
tion," just as little will they be able to master us when some day 
they make new force laws. Oh ! I know that there are many in our 
ranks who would rejoice if this should happen. (That's true). 
Then we would show them again what sort of confounded rascals 
we are! (Loud applause). What did we not show the police 
power during those twelve years ! But it is not alone the economic 
class antagonisms which are increasing, but the political also. 

The ruling class, the 'bourgeoisie, because of its power has 
come to look upon its social position as self evident, as something 
ordained by God (I say that whether you believe m God or not), 
as representing the state and wielding the power of the state. 
They consider that they, as Bismarck has said, have the key of 
legislation in their hand in order to legislate according to their 
will, that is according to their interest. They say to themselves, 
"We represent a colossal property interest, and pay the taxe*, 
therefore we must also represent the state." To be sure if this 
property was produced in the sweat of their face, then they migtyt 
talk about it, but this property is produced by your sweat, it is 
from the monstrous surplus which you create for them that they 
pay the taxes. This humbug, this hocus pocus is continually 
repeated and the great mass of the people do not yet understand 
it, else they would all be socialists. 

The economic power of the bourgeoisie has increased with 
giant strides during the last fifteen years and especially during 
the last decade. You can scarcely have any conception of the 
amount of property which the syndicates, rings and trusts have 
brought to the employers during the last ten years. It is 
necessary only to see how the bourgeoisie of today squanders and 
wastes the wealth because they no longer know what to do with 
the money. How they do this can be seen in Berlin, and the 
scenes there are even worse than those of the days of decay of the 
Roman Empire, when men fed their guests with the eyes of 
peacocks. I have been repeatedly told that at the great feasts 
of Berlin it is nothing uncommon to spend twenty or thirtv and 
even forty thousand marks for a sinele meal. (Hear. Hear). 
Those are sums beside which the salary of a Prime Minister is 
insignificant. So it comes about that the bourgeoisie simply buy 
the officials by oaying them three or four times the salary which 
they once received, and as a substitute for their right to a 
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pension supply them with capital, the interest on which is greater 
than what they would have received as a pension. 

Through these officials a great influence can be exercised 
upon their former colleagues in the service of the government 
and the ministry. (That's right). So it is that they have legis- 
lation completely in their hands. The great masses do not even 
dream of the influence of capital, which we, however, must cry 
out through the country, knocking at every door until the people 
know how hopelessly they have been betrayed and exploited. 

I tell you also that the bourgeoisie do not comprehend 
how such class antagonisms can continue with universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage. Shall the "best of the nation" be 
turned over to the rough, crude, unthinking mass to have their 
fate determined by a mere counting of heads ? In this "best of 
the nation" are included not simply the nobility, but first of 
all, our plutocracy, the aristocracy of money. It is not in vain 
that a Ballin or a Krupp and a whole row of similar great ones 
have found a more welcome entrance to the court than many a 
noble old lord who can look back upon an ancestral tree six or 
seven hundred years old, older even than the Hohenzollern. This 
is but another example of the power of the bourgeoisie, the 
power of money, which has everything in its hands. Here again 
are proven the words of our great leaders, Marx and Engeis, 
as stated in the Manifesto of 1848: "The government is only a 
committee to represent the interest of the ruling class." (That's 
right) . That this is the case was shown by the fact that sixteen 
years ago when I made a similar declaration in the Reichstag the 
then secretary of the state, Herr von Boetticher supported me 
with a low "that's right." Naturally I did not forget to an- 
nounce this quiet testimonial of sympathy of Herr von Boetticher 
aloud to the whole Reichstag. 

An agarian policy is necessary in Germany — perhaps not so 
stupid and foolish a one as the present in regard to the raising 
of the cost of meat — but the government must be agrarian in the 
interest of the ruling class. Where else can the young bloods 
of aristocracy find the resources to maintain a suitable, social 
position if not from the colossal agrarian tax and the other rev- 
enues of the state. Since they can no longer compete with the 
bourgeois and draw out the gold fishes — especially the accursed 
Jewish ones, who are apt to be the most beautiful gold fish 
(laughter) — out of the bourgeoisie, in order to regild their old 
coats of armour; because they themselves no longer care any- 
thing for agriculture, and because their sons as cavalry officers 
are occupied with horses, beautiful women and such pretty things : 
— because of this we have the hatred of universal suffrage and 
such statements as appeared a few weeks ago in the Kreuz- 
Zeitung : "Now this unfortunate Reichstag is going to meet agam 
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and as always is incapable of any action and we shall then have 
the long speeches of the Social Democrats ; the Reichstag is now 
only a necessary evil." It is to foe sure untrue that the Reichstag 
has become incapable of any activity during late years. It was 
much more true in 1872. The Krens-Zeitung is also silent con- 
cerning the fact that the Prussian "three class parliament'* with 
its "fifteen mark legislature" is permanently incapable, and that 
there are Prussian representatives who are shameless enough 
to stay away weeks and months together ; as for example, during 
the last session when the previous head editor of this same paper, 
H. Wagener never set foot during the entire session in the Land- 
tag until the last day when he went to the treasury to draw his 
salary for the entire session. (Hear, Hear). A National Liberal 
representative has himself complained to me about this act of his 
colleague. 

For all these reasons the cry is raised, "Down with universal 
suffrage/' Certainly there was a time when liberalism took it for 
granted that universal suffrage should be established. The Na- 
tional Union placed this demand at the head of its program, and 
when Bismarck was compelled by political considerations to over- 
throw universal direct and secret suffrage in his North German 
Bund the National Liberal party in 1868 sent forth a call contain- 
ing the following: "In parliament we see the union of the living, 
working strength of the nation, and universal, equal, direct 
and secret suffrage must be made the foundation of public life. 
We do not fear the dangers which this brings with it, so long as 
freedom of the press, of assemblage and of coalition remain undis- 
ttlrbed. ,, At that time then the danger to universal suffrage was 
simply that there were not enough other forms of freedom. The 
National Liberals at that time also referred to the non-payment 
of members, because the year before Bismarck had sought to take 
away salaries. It went on further : "The restricted class suffrage 
has outlived its usefulness. The next Landtag will show in what 
manner and under what conditions the transition can be made 
to universal suffrage/' So spoke the National Liberal party 
officially and proudly in the year 1868. and up until the present 
time this party has in accordance with its well known Mameluke 
character continually trampled its own platform under foot, and 
worked in opposition to all extension of universal suffrage. In 
1887 it used its majority with the Conservatives to extend the 
legislative period from three to five years. During late years 
pamphlet after pamphlet has been issued against universal suf- 
frage. I would recall also how Count von Zedlitz forced the 
Bundeserat to oppose the extension of universal suffrage in the 
south German states, and how in the north they sought to 
make still worse the most abominable of all electoral systems. 
I need only refer to the attack on the electoral system in Saxony, 
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Hamburg, and Lubeck. I would also call attention to the fact 
that these attacks have been made in just those localities where 
the socialists are strongest, such as Hamburg and Saxony. Why 
the party has not taken the action in these localities that many 
expected from it I shall explain later. I can prove further that 
it has been the Liberals especially who have been engaged in: 
these attacks upon the suffrage. In their inmost hearts nearly 
all Liberals are opponents of universal suffrage. The number 
of bourgeois who are really supporters of universal suffrage can 
be counted on the fingers. What then have the Liberals done in 
Prussia to universal suffrage? Rickert has a few times brought 
in schemes in this direction and as a consequence has been 
sharply attacked by his friends. In Niirnberg the magistrate is 
chosen from the majority of the Free-Thinkers party and this 
free thinking magistrate has misused his power in order to gerry- 
mander the electoral district, so that 15,000 bourgeois have been 
able to outvote 22,000 Social Democrats. In view of all these 
eveaits it is a lie to assert that liberalism is a supporter of this 
most important of all the popular rights. 

And how is it with the Center. That Center with which 
our comrades of Bavaria have made a momentary alliance to 
secure universal suffrage? This does not in any way contradict 
the facts that I have set forth. If you believe that the Center 
has any political principles then undeceive yourself at once. It 
has absolutely no firm position except to strengthen the power 
of the church at any price. The Center stands for the "God 
ordained order." This divine order is always that which is 
useful to the Center. It is the order which supports the power 
of the church and the Center. Through thousands of years, as 
I have indisputably shown at Strassberg, this Center has been 
capable of adjusting itself to all forms of state and all economic 
stages and I can tell you now comrades that when it comes to the 
final decision and the Center says to itself, "We can no longer 
successfully oppose socialism, " that I will bet a thousand to one 
that the preachers of Christian love, who now stand for bour- 
geois order as they formerly stood for feudal and ancient orders 
of society will begin to stand for socialism. (Applause and 
laughter). Then they will show to you with a keenness and a 
clearness beside of which all of you w'ill be bunglers, that the 
New Testament in such and such places clearly stands for social- 
ism. (That's right). So will the Center act on the day when 
it cannot act otherwise. To be sure it will then have to settle 
with us. Just now the Center has certainlv worked to secure 
universal suffrage in Baden, and Bavaria. Why? In Bavaria the 
Center is not capable of obtaining power on the basis of the exist- 
ing suffrage. It seeks a power that will give it absolute domination 
in the administration and the representative bodies of the state, 
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and since our comrades in Bavaria are interested in breaking the 
back of the present electoral system at any price, and since 
further, liberalism, true to its position as the representative of 
capitalism, will not yield any concession and opposes every re- 
form, therefore a coalition between the Social Democracy and 
the Center becomes a necessity. The very moment that the 
goal of this coalition is obtained, the battle between the Social 
Democracy and the Center will naturally break out even sharper 
than it has ever been between the Liberal and the Center. The 
Center wishes universal suffrage in Bavaria because only in this 
way can it utilize the votes of its peasants and little bourgeois 
adherents. Things are much the same in Baden, where the power 
of national liberalism can be broken only by universal suffrage. 
Because of this, and not because of any principle the Center 
stands for universal suffrage in Baden and Bavaria. While in 
Prussia, since 1875 when Windthorst lived, it has never moved a 
finger in order to introduce universal suffrage. Indeed the 
Center has done just the reverse. In the so-called electoral 
reform of 1892-3 it so reformed things that it even injured itself 
and was crushed under the abuse bestowed upon it by the 
advocates of universal suffrage. 

And how is it in Wurtenberg? There the constitution is 
about to be amended. It has already had universal, direct sut- 
fiage for several decades, although to be sure in very unequal and 
badly divided electoral districts. Now it is proposed to introduce 
a reform which shall throw out the twenty- four privileged mem- 
bers but the Center would also receive these twenty-four votes 
through the help of universal suffrage. But the leader of the 
Center in Wurtenberg, the Reichstag member, Grober, came 
forward and declared that this should not happen, for it meant 
the giving of great additional power to the Social Democracy. 
That's the tune the Center plays in Wurtenberg. Then it was 
that Grober, who is a gigantic and skillful man, painted a picture 
on the walls of the Chamber on the danger of the introduction of 
universal suffrage in Wurtenberg, that made the shivers run 
over the honorable gentlemen, saying this would enable the Social 
Democrats to capture twenty-four seats. Oh! if that was only 
true ! But Grober knew as well as I that it was not true — that 
it could not be true, because the economic conditions in Wurten- 
berg did not yet exist. 

Grober proposes to be sure, that these twenty-four represen- 
tatives should be elected by universal suffrage, but in such a 
manner as to retain his domination in the Chamber. You see 
how correct I am when I say that the Center always acts in the 
manner that will best secure its own interest. (Loud applause). 
Furthermore I would refer to what the Cologne Volkseitung said 
in April of the present year concerning the attack upon the 
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rights of suffrage in Hamburg. "It is proper," it wrote, "that 
every state, whenever it is threatened with a Social Democratic 
majority in its legislative chamber, which would bring the whole 
nation to a standstill, should prepare to introduce protective 
measures." 

Now we see the program of the Center. It is for universal 
suffrage, so long as the present majority is sure, but when uni- 
versal suffrage will create a Social Democratic majority then it 
is for something different. We would "bring the machinery of 
the state to a standstill." No, not at all. On the contrary we 
would speed it up to a hitherto unheard of speed, while we 
cleared away the old rubbish (very good). The Cologne Volk- 
zeitung continues : "Let the social democrats cherish no illusions 
on this point." Make a note of that for use in your future suf- 
frage agitations and for your whole political attitude. 

There can no longer be any doubt that some day things will 
develop as I have pictured them here. Marxists and Revisionists 
have agreed that the proletariat grows ever more and more 
and must finally constitute the overwhelming majority of our 
nation. They are the foundation of our nation, they are the 
foundation of our wealth, the foundation of our well being, the 
foundation of our capacities for defense, the foundation of all 
and everything. This great mass forms the foundation of society, 
and upon its shoulders is built the social pyramid, and whoever 
attacks this pyramid at its base overthrows the whole. (That's 
right). 

I am not an alarmist. The possibility of leading the develop- 
ment in the most peaceable possible roads depends upon us, de- 
pends upon the power that we give our organization, depends 
upon the political attitude which we can inspire in the German 
working class, who must learn to know every stage in the his- 
torical development of the country, — where they stand, what they 
are to do, and to leave undone. (Loud applause). In this direc- 
tion there is clearness! No deceptions, no brake. Ah, seek to 
brake it as much as you will, the wheels will roll on over you. 
We see the bourgeois parties coallescing more and more as the 
antagonisms between them grow less and less. The bourgeois 
parties say to themselves, "Could we once get this horror out of 
our eyes, that troubles us day and night and haunts us in our 
dreams, it would be well worth while to unite." Consequently 
we see the coalition of our enemies since the election of 1903. 
A classical illustration of this was the Landtag election of Es- 
slingen, where from the south German popular party, the radical 
wing of the bourgeois, even to the Conservative, all were of 
one mind as opposed to the Social Democracy, and where our 
comrades through their energies were able to turn both bourgeois 
candidates out of doors. If there was ever a time that I was sat- 
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isfied with our Wiirtenberg comrades it was at the time of the 
election in Esslingen. (That's right). 

There are only the "ins" and the "outs" any more. It is 
no longer possible to distinguish between them, and out of this 
situation among the various bourgeois parties has come the im- 
perial union for fighting the Social Democracy, which is to 
furnish the money to send out a Praetorian band of speakers who 
without regard to their political position have but the one object 
— to fight the Social Democracy — which means, to throw mud 
at them. 

How false are the judgments of those who underestimate * 
parliamentary activity was shown in the great miners' strike. 
The normal result was a victory for the miners and no deieat. 
(That's true). A victory that compelled the greatest power in 
Germany, the government, to deal with the miners and to intro- 
duce a reform in the mining law. But the government dared not 
go to a Reichstag elected by universal suffrage, but went instead 
to the "three class parliament" of Prussia. It knew that they 
could there carry through a reform that would really be no 
reform, but only a spoiled egg, (that's right) and in this they 
were supported by the Center because it desired at any price to 
prevent the introduction of this subject into the Reichstag. In 
this we have the most striking testimonial to the moral force 
which may be exercised by universal suffrage, and especially by 
the pressure of socialists elected upon the ground of this universal 
suffrage. The miners were betrayed of their birth right, since 
a plan would have been presented therein not far from what 
justice to the laborer demanded. It was there that we grappled 
with the resolution demanding a new penitentiary law, and there 
came Billow's promise to reduce the self government of the insur- 
ance organizations. Another proof of what might happen if 
there were no socialists in the Reichstag! And in the face 
of such misuse of the miners people dare to demand of us 
that we renounce parliamentary activity. 

Over in Russia a terrible struggle is going on whose prim- 
ary purpose is the attainment of political rights in order to erect 
a modern political system! There our comrades "with joyous 
eagerness for battle rush to the barricades while men and women 
offer up themselves and all that they value highest, their lives 
even, in order to finally obtain a modem state (loud applause). 

Even the conservative General Liebert, a man who would be 
the last to grant any concessions to socialism, expressed himself 
as convinced that a war against the proletariat was impossible. 
Still they tell us that the proletariat has no power and no sig- 
nificance! It is said upon one side and that from which I had 
never thought such a thing possible that the power of the party 
has been reduced to a minimum. And that even, although years 
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ago Caprivi told our Comrade Grillenberger, who is now dead, 
that the government never presented any proposal until it had 
discussed what influence it might have upon the socialists. Still 
they tell us that we have no influence, we play no part! They 
tell us we have nothing to say although the whole foreign policy 
is determined with reference to the influence of the Social Democ- 
racy. To be sure there is an attempt to make Biilow, as foreign 
minister, a sort of political Pope, in that every one who attempts 
to criticse the foreign policy of the government is at once silenced. 
That happened to Jaures and to our friends in Constance, and 
even to me lately in Basle. The watchman had listened to a 
good deal and had begun to get nervous. (Laughter). He did 
not like what I was saying and when I began to speak on the 
Morocco question he refused to let me proceed. (Hear, Hear). 
I did not wish to bring about the dissolution of the meeting, and 
furthermore the interruption was the best possible thing that 
could happen, so I have submitted. 

Look at the whole foreign situation ! The struggle in Rus- 
sia is causing our government to tremble much more than it ad- 
mits, (that's right). They have a most terrible fear lest the fire 
might leap over. They say to themselves that as such a thing is 
possible in Russia, where there is no organization whatever, and 
where the proletariat is relatively small in numbers what might not 
happen in Germany where we have politically educated masses, an 
organized proletariat and where there are already whole regiments 
in the army composed of Social Democrats, and where if the re- 
serve and the home guard were called into action they would be al- 
most purely socialists. So they say to themselves, "What would 
they not do to us ?" No, no they would be foolish indeed up there 
above us if they did not consider these things. This belongs 
also to the story of the power of Social Democracy. 

The present failure in Colonial policy, the blundering foreign 
policy, all this, and those above, are all aware that this is material 
for the socialists, material that we alone know how to use. 
There is no denying the fact that, although we are not a majority, 
and still on the defensive in politics, we are able to criticise so 
effectively and so energetically that more than one of those in 
high places would be very happy if a law could be made pre- 
venting socialists from coming into the Reichstag. (Laughter). 

This is the situation in which every thoughtful comrade 
must ask himself, since previously used methods have not been 
sufficient to make impossible certain attacks upon us: are the 
tactical and agitating means that we have previously utilized 
sufficient or must we create new ones ? 

This brings us to the proposition of the political general 
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strike (Massenstreik)* It will be foolish to attempt to avoid 
this discussion and to act as if we did not hear it. That is 
ostrich politics. (That's right). Even if this question is limited 
on all points as many would desire, nevertheless every thnking 
man, and especially every leader of the party who deserves this 
name must ask himself if the time is not here for the party to 
discuss this proposition. (Loud applause). To be sure the trades 
union congress of Cologne thought to get rid of the matter by the 
adoption of Bomelburg's resolution. They rejected the general 
strike in the sense that the anarchists and the anarcho-socialists 
desire it, and declare that they did not wish any further discus- 
sion. What did that accomplish ? The exact opposite. With the 
adoption of Bomelberg's resolution, which in form and contents 
was very obscure, the discussion really began to grow in volume. 
How great this obscurity is, is shown by the fact that even von 
Elm was accused of not understanding it, — von Elm, with whom 
to be sure I have often had differences of opinion, and have 
frequently crossed swords with some violence, but whom natur- 
ally I recognize as a very able representative, especially in relation 
to the proceeding of trades union congresses and concerning 
the significance of the general strike resolution. The fact is that 
we must study this resolution with a microscope in order to dis- 
cover that they have not really gone so far as to forbid the 
discussion of the general strike. The impression which is 
naturally gained from a reading of the resolution and from the 
reasons which are given for it is that the discussion of the gen- 
eral strike should cease. Since it can signify something erse. 
and since we all have occasion to go into this question together 
with the trades unions, so we must consider the matter from a 
wholly objective point of view. There was still another place in 
Elm's article in which he spoke my thoughts. It was where he 
stated, that it would be far better instead of adopting so obscure 
and contradictory a resolution to have energetically resolved to 
declare to the ruling class in unmistakable terms, "If you dare 
to touch universal suffrage, then the economically organized 
workers will set their economic power in motion to prevent any 
such outrage." (That's right.) I believe this position of Elm's 
is absolutely correct. 

The article goes on to say further, that the unions are even 
more directly interested in universal suffrage than the political 
party. (That's right.) For when the suffrage is threatened, the 
right of union, of assemblage and of organization are equally 
endangered. (That's right.) Elm said further, that the political 
leaders would be in no way embarrassed even if a law of excep- 
tion was enacted, since they would simply fall back upon the 

*) The German Social Democracy use the word •' Massenstreik" In distinction from the 
catmstsoplc "general strike" Idea as advocated by the anarchists, and some socialIsts,to Indicate 
the strike of a large body of men for social and political purposes.— Trans. 
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tactics of 1878. (That's right.) That is ab3olutely true. During 
this time secret organizations sprang up like mushroojns out of 
the earth. We played with the police like cats with a mouse. 
(Laughter.) It was a joke, a source of amusement for countless 
comrades (loud applause and laughter), and whenever we met 
together it was our greatest sport to tell the stories of our ex- 
periences in leading the police around by the nose, and to describe 
how we played with them. (Laughter.) And even if a few com- 
rades should go to prison — well most of us have already sat 
there and it might easily happen that the time would come when, 
in order to make good we would have to show that we had been 
in prison. (Laughter.) That would be a pitiful party who could 
be destroyed by the power of the government and a few criminal 
laws. (Loud applause.) We are living in the midst of the 
Russian events and shall we not have the courage to endure a 
few months in prison, or even something worse in order to main- 
tain the rights that we possess? (Loud applause.) 

The Cologne resolution, not only arose out of obscurity and 
confusion, but the struggle has since then continued with even 
greater heat. The reason which Comrade Bomelberg gave at 
that time for placing the question on the program is at least in- 
teresting. He declared that it was done in order to avoid the 
danger of the unions adopting resolutions later which might be 
misinterpreted in some other place. This some other place is the 
party congress. They wish therefore to influence our decisions. 

Now there is certainly no doubt that if there is any question 
which interests equally the party and the union it is the question 
of the political Massenstreik. For the union members are not 
simply unionists, they are also citizens and as such they have the 
greatest interest in the political condition of the state, and not 
simply in the economic conditions of society. What is then the 
state? Whoever wishes to thoroughly inform himself on this 
question can read the work of Engels on "The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State," and if he does not 
understand it when he reads it the first time let him read it two 
or three times. He will then discover what the state is, and 
that the state first became necessary when private property took 
the place of communistic primitive families. As soon as this 
development appeared class antagonisms arose, and property own- 
ers became the enemies of non-owners and vice versa. The pos- 
sessing class constituted itself into the ruling power, which op- 
pressed the masses and transformed the state according to its in- 
terests. In the degree that the forms of production developed 
the state necessarily changed until the feudal state gradually de- 
veloped. Then came the antagonism between the feudal nobility 
and the cities, during which, as a smiling bystander, the absolute 
state developed. This released the modern bourgeoise, who dur- 
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ing the great revolutions that overturned Europe, overthrew its 
united opponents. It is ridiculous to reproach us with desiring 
a revolution, when we remember that all previous revolutions 
were made by the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie granted numer- 
ous rights to the laborers, but the most decisive right, that of 
suffrage, it withheld as long as possible. As a result of the same 
logic, according to which all previous oppressed classes have in 
the course of history seized upon political power in order to 
transform all society in the interest of their class, just so the 
proletariat, as the last oppressed class, must conquer political 
power in order, with the help of this power, to create in the social 
sphere the institutions which will make its power indestructible. 
With this, however, the last hour of the state sounds, because 
within the new society there will be no class antagonisms and the 
state will have lost its reason for existence. But until things 
reach this stage — when it will be I do not know, — it may be far 
away — we must, cost what it will, work for political power ; and 
comrades, it would be contrary to all logic, it would be a spectacle 
of unheard of character, if as powerful a class as the modern 
working class has become, materially, physically, and intellectu- 
ally should permit itself to be deprived of what all previous op- 
pressed classes have demanded as a matter of course. (Loud 
applause.) We must obtain this; how, will be determined by the 
political situation, which not we but our opponents create. Then 
we can tell our opponents, "Take care, during the twentieth cen- 
tury, you shall finally learn from history whither it leads when 
you attempt to rule against the will of the great majority of the 
nations. That don't go." 

The reproach has been thrown up to us that we have been 
compelled to accept as a last resort the general strike advocated 
by the anarchist. Anarchism is fundamentally a necessary out- 
growth of the bourgeoise liberalism and individualism. (That's 
right.) The classic proof of this is to be found in Stirner's 
book, 'The Individual and his Property" that appeared in 1845 
and contained within itself not only anarchy but also anarcho- 
socialism. (Laughter.) As a consequence we find in anarchy 
nearly all those ideological views which are to-day advocated by 
liberalism. Anarchy says : "We have nothing to do with the 
state : I am myself and nothing else concerns me. The state is a 
monster, the concentrated power which oppresses me and robs 
me of my individual freedom. I will not concern myself with it; 
just develop your individuality as a proletariat, then you will see 
how far you can go." But the fact is that the most valuable in- 
dividual peculiarities contained in this magnificent germ of human 
perfection, in these countless heads, cannot develop to-day and 
that it is an accident if an individual is able to develop; that 
present society destroys individuality, and that it is the especial 
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task of the state to care for this suppression of individuality in 
the masses. 'This state now," says Friedeberg, "we should leave 
in peace and not trouble ourselves about it." (Friedeberg, ''I 
never said it.") I will prove that to you when I deal witn you 
in Berlin. There we can have the greatest freedom of speech 
and I shall hope it will be chopped up as nothing has ever been 
chopped up before. (Great laughter.) So now the general strike 
is to be the cure all. It will overthrow the bourgeois society — 
just how the state is to be overthrown we need not break our 
heads, if the general strike is once declared the state will float 
in the air, — as if it would permit itself to be floated around in 
the air. (Laughter and applause.) The general strike will stop 
war, arm the military, conquer the eight hour day ; general strike 
here and general strike there. And so they rattle on as if they 
had mill wheels in their heads. The end of the song is necessarily 
pure and simple unionism; (that's right) not that this is tfce 
object but it is the logical consequence. For the followers of this 
idea gradually become so full of all sorts of beliefs concerning the 
political powers and the necessity of political action that they 
naturally come to reject them and refuse to enter into the political 
organizations. 

The general strike question has already occupied a whole list 
of international congresses. It first came up in 1889 in Paris. 
There it was that Tressaud-Marseille thought that the dem- 
onstration of the first of May would be ineffective unless sup- 
ported by a general strike ; the congress must declare the gen- 
eral strike as the beginning of the social revolution. His motion 
in support of this was, however, rejected by a great majority 
at the International congress at Brussels, Domela-Nieuwenhuis 
moved that the socialists of all countries issue a sort of declara- 
tion of war with a call to the people for a universal cessation of 
work. This motion also was defeated. The international con- 
gress of Zurich of 1893 appointed a committee to consider the 
general — in the sense of the world — strike. This commission sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which, however, only gave rise 
to a discussion : 

"Whereas, strikes can only be successful under certain defi- 
nite conditions and with certain definite objects which cannot be 
determined in advance, and whereas a world strike, because of 
the diverse economic development of different countries is im- 
practicable and in the moment that it would become practicable 
would be no longer necessary, and whereas, even in one country 
the limited universal strike, if peacefully carried out is hopeless, 
since hunger of the strikers first of all would compel their capit- 
ulation, while a violent strike would be mercilessly suppressed by 
the ruling class. 

"Therefore the congress declares that under present social 
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and political conditions a general strike of individual industries 
may be successful in the most favorable cases and further that 
sympathetic strikes (Massenstreiks) under certain conditions may 
be most effective weapons, not only in the economic but also in 
the political battle, weapons, however, whose application presup- 
poses an effective economic and political organization of the work- 
ing class. The congress recommends therefore to the socialist 
parties of all countries that they further this organization with 
all energy and pass over the question of a world strike for the 
consideration of the regular order of the day." 

This resolution is especially interesting (and I was myself 
when I studied it, convinced by its contents) in that it rejects 
the "world-strike" but maintains that the political Massenstreik 
is still worthy of consideration and especially under the condi- 
tions, that the corresponding organizations were sufficiently ex- 
tensive. I find that this portion of the resolution is clearer than 
that of the Amsterdam resolution. (That's right.) 

Again, in London, in 1896, the general strike came before 
the International Congress. In the resolution concerning the 
economic policy of the working class, the reporter was Molken- 
buhr, we find : "The Congress considers the strike and the boycott 
necessary means for the attainment of the purposes of the unions, 
but does not consider that the possibility now exists for an inter- 
national general strike. The immediate necessity is the economic 
organization of the laboring masses, because the extension of 
the strike to whole industries or countries depends upon the 
extent of the organization." 

The International Congress at Paris in 1900 had the general 
strike as the last matter on its order of business. The chairman, 
Legien, declared : "We have brought in once more the not entirely 
satisfactory resolution of London in order to testify that our 
view concerning the general strike has not changed. ... So 
long as strong organizations do not exist the general strike is 
not even subject to discussion. A general strike of unorganized 
masses would simply be an opportunity for the bourgeoisie. In a 
few days they would have overthrown the strikers through force 
of arms and thereby destroyed the work of decades." Th« 
Congress finally accepted, by a vote of 27 to 7, the resolution of 
the majority of the committee which repeated the London reso- 
lution. 

We see that this question has in no way been neglected. 
Finally we have the resolution of the Amsterdam Congress. 

Between the observations which Robert Schmidt made as 
representative of the unions at Amsterdam and those of Legien 
in 1900 at Paris there is a verv significant difference. Legien 
said, "If you Italian and French wish to have a general strike, 
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then see to it that you build up corresponding organizations and 
then we will discuss the matter." Robert Schmidt declared, on 
the contrary, in Amsterdam : "The great German unions do not 
consider the general strike as debatable." Schmidt in no way 
refers to the Massenstreik in this connection. The position of 
Brians at Amsterdam in regard to the Massenstreik is also very 
interesting. He held it to be necessary as a defense against the 
attacks on the suffrage in Germany. The resolution was finally 
adopted in Amsterdam by a vote of 36 to 4. At our Bremen 
congress the question was also discussed. Many speakers like 
Mrs. Zetkin, Liebknecht, Kautsky, and Bernstein spoke in favor 
of further discussion of this question at other conventions. Fin- 
ally came the events in Cologne where Bomelberg took the same 
position as Schmidt and argued against the theoreticians who 
lacked any.practical comprehension of such questions. 

Robert Schmidt compared the Massenstreik to a string 
around the neck of the working class, which the bourgeoisie were 
told to pull. (Shout, "That's right.") Bomelberg referred to 
the fact that the labor movement demanded peace in order to 
build up its organization, while the question of the Massenstreik 
would bring unrest into its membership and lead to divisions. 

Now the question has been discussed further, especially by 
Comrade Heine in the September number of the Monatshefte. 
He attacked in the sharpest manner the work of Comrade Mrs. 
Roland-Hoist on the general strike. I would have liked it much 
better if he had not sharpened his pen quite so often. He at- 
tacked Comrade Hoist in a manner that I very much regret. 
(That's right.) He spoke of the high-nosed way in which such 
men as Jaures talked. He declared that such ideas were worth- 
less political nonsense. If such views are held they had better 
be expressed only among friends. But in spite of the fact that 
we may object to the tone of the debate I wish very much that 
Heine had given a few good examples of his social attitude. I 
do not myself agree wholly with Comrade Hoist. I have, how- 
ever, read her book with the greatest interest and I can recom- 
mend its reading to our comrades. The book was written with 
the heart's blood of Comrade Hoist. She is one of the ablest 
women that I have ever come to know. When the general strike 
broke out in Holland, with which I was not wholly in accord, 
she and her husband went down into their pockets far beyond 
their ability and have made so great sacrifices that they have 
Very much weakened their social position. She is a tireless agi- 
tator and displays tireless energy, sacrifice, and co-operation. For 
these reasons it gave me double sorrow that she was so treated. 
(That's right.) Heine also attacks the Massenstreik in the 
sharpest way. I do not recall ever having seen as sharp a 
criticism or such a bitter fight against any thought as his. His 
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method of attack consisted in drawing upon his knowledge as a 
jurist for paragraph after paragraph of the criminal law and 
piling these up one upon the other to the height of high treason, 
and the threat of declaring a state of siege, so that any comrade 
who was not sure of his position might well feel the shivers 
running up his back, frightened at the great dangers that the ap- 
plication of the Massenstreik tactics in Germany might bring. He 
also referred to the horrible sentences that the courts, especially 
the military courts would give; because in his opinion it would 
be impossible to carry out so great and violent a movement in 
a peaceful manner, especially in view of the provocation of our 
opponents. When I spoke with my comrades concerning thli> 
article one of them said, "Heine, although not so intending, has 
supplied some government officials with the very best sort of 
material for a speech. " I replied, that no public official was so 
stupid. They are not quite the most stupid that become public 
officials. (Heine, "Certainly they are not so stupid as that! — 
Statdhagen, "Sure, they are the most stupid of all.") (Laughter.) 
I am convinced. Comrade Statdhagen, that you are much smarter 
than all the public officials together. (Loud laughter.) *No, not 
even the most stupid public official is as stupid as to make such 
use of class justice. 

But the w r hole foundation of Heine's deduction is false. I 
deny emphatically that all the results which Heine foresees would 
follow from a Massenstreik. All the things that he considers as 
possible and probable in a Massenstreik can with equal reason 
proceed from any great strike. If anyone had asked Heine's 
official advice prior to the outbreak of the great miners' strike 
he would have had the same reason to advise against it. Now in 
reality the miners' strike had not the least reason for such ob- 
jection. The miners conducted a magnificent Massenstreik, 
which was more significant than have been those of all other 
countries, and this in a marvelously peaceful manner. I traveled 
through there from Brussels in coming back from a conference 
and was astonished at the holiday like peace in the Ruhr region. 
Not a chimney was smoking, where previously we were com- 
pelled to close the car windows against the smoke. The land 
was like a naked waste. The villages lay as peaceful as if no one 
dwelt therein. When such a thing is possible among a class of 
laborers who are politically and culturally as backward as these, 
then we must well ask ourselves, what we might not do with our 
far greater means and our far more developed discipline, without 
any of the results that Heine has foreseen. (Loud applause.) 

Finally there comes a point where we dare no longer count 
the cost. Schiller said, "Worthless is the nation that will not 
joyfully give its all for its honor." Yes, worthless, pitiable, is 
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a working class that will permit itself to be used like dogs, rather 
than dare turn against its oppressors. (Thunderous applause.) 
There is Russia, there is the June massacre, there is the com- 
mune! By the deeds of these martyrs, dare you not go hungry 
for a few weeks to defend your highest human rights? (Thun- 
derous applause and clapping of hands.) Ah, you know little 
of the German workers if you cannot expect that of them. (Re- 
newed applause.) 

What had Heine to say in Wyden when I moved that the 
word "legal" should be struck from our platform?* It was car- 
ried unanimously without debate. (Heine, "And rightly.") Then 
we shall do right to-day when we do the same on the next oc- 
casion. (That's right, and laughter.) We are not on the offen- 
sive ; we only defend ourselves. The political Massenstreik is 
not simply a theoretical but a practical question, concerning a 
ir>'*^(xl of fighting that must and shall be used on occasion. 
Htine certainly did not intend to furnish material for the 
anarcho-socialists (Heine, "No"), but it is inevitable that Friede- 
berg and his followers would take advantage of such material 
and cry, "Now you see to what the German Social Democracy 
has come. Here we have terror material at wholesale. (Friede- 
berg, "We have got better material than that.") Nowhere does 
Heine say that we shall not defend ourselves when we are at- 
tacked. He only says that these means are useless; but he has 
no other to suggest. Shall we quietly stand and let ourselves 
be skinned alive? 

They tell us that the Massenstreik is a useless weapon, but 
in 1891 the Belgians used it to obtain universal suffrage, and 
with relatively more success than the miners' strike, which 
brought onlv a botcHed-up mining law, and which was also a 
political strike. Our Belgian comrades have captured 33 out 
of 140 votes in the Chamber. In 1903 they went once more on a 
strike in order to completely secure universal suffrage. Then 
to be sure they had no success. I will not here enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the tactics of the Belgians, but very significant 
thoughts occur to me. In 1902 the Austrian miners carried 
through a Massenstreik. They were successful, and secured the 
legal nine hour day, which we do not yet have. Then came the 
so-called sympathetic strike in Barcelona, a purely anarchistic 
strike. Indeed with us fn Germany neither the unions or the 
parties ever think of declaring a so-called sympathetic strike. 
This so-called strike, that in order to secure the demands of a 
certain portion of the laborers calls out on strike the whole labor- 

•Durine the "laws of exception" the headquarters of the German Social Demount* was at 
WvHen, Switzerland, and since they could have no lepal existence the word "legal" was 
stricken from the platform.— Trans. 
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ing class in a great industrial circle is doomed to failure. Then 
came the Swedish demonstration strike. These also we will not 
have in Germany. This was the sort of strike in which they say, 
"We will have a Massenstreik of three days." Nevertheless this 
strike was hot without result. Even if the Swedes did not suc- 
ceed in having the Chamber pass the resolution which they de- 
manded of the government, yet two years later a new election 
law was submitted. The old law, against which the strike was 
directed, had become impossible. Even there, where the Ma&ten* 
streik took place under conditions which I would never endorse 
in Germany, it has had some success. Then came the Massen- 
streik of the Italian workers against the shooting of their com- 
rades. That was a strike which sprang spontaneously from the 
masses, where 20,000 laborers laid down their work and com- 
pelled the government to declare that for the future it would 
prevent any such shooting of the workers. To be sure this did 
not prevent a similar massacre in later years. Besides this, how- 
ever, this strike has caused an increase in our vote at the election 
which followed shortly after from 165.000 to 316.000. and must 
therefore have produced a by no means unfavorable impression 
upon the masses, as a result of this strike, although all the bour- 
geois parties were aroused to the highest degree and united 
against us. 

Finally, then, came the railroad strike of last spring. I was 
myself a witness of this in North Italy. It miscarried, and the 
blame fell mainly upon our members, with I know not what 
justice. But no one had thought of such a strike. About seven 
years ago the laborers and officials of the Swiss Northeast Rail- 
road laid down all their work at twelve o'clock in a body so 
that when the official in one station called to the officer at the 
next one, "Where is train No. 12?" The answer came, "It's 
staying here." (Laughter.) This decided the question. They 
struck for three days. The management was completely de- 
stroyed and they attained what they wished, supported, to be 
sure, by the bourgeoisie. 

Finally I recall the Massenstreik in Russia. There where 
our comrades have no political rights and power, strike after 
strike is carried through, three or four at once in the same 
place, with an energy that calls forth the greatest astonishment. 
Meanwhile the conditions in Russia are so abnormal that these 
strikes can scarcely be offered as an example to us. It is cer- 
tainly no accident that since the year 1893 these political strikes, 
these Massenstreiks have first begun to be utilized, beginning in 
Belgium. Then the question rested until 1902 and from then 
to 1905 there have been a large number of such strikes. It is 
also by no means true, as has been said, that Massenstreiks are 
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all failures. I question your trades unions, how many strikes did 
you lose even when you had a strong organization ? Countless, 
and even to-day many are lost. Here we are dealing with wholly 
insufficient means, with unorganized laborers, incensed to 
Massenstreiks. To be sure, comrades, I do not ask this of you. 
No one asks it of you. That would be foolish. If we Germans 
are famous for the fact that we have philosophical heads, if we 
love, as Heine has rightly said, to become politicians, then we 
have first to organize the young, as scarcely any other nation. 
(That's right.) The German military power, however much we 
may fight it, is a masterpiece of organizing, and that is due to 
this German, Prussian peculiarity. Even our insurance legisla- 
tion, however much we may complain of it, is a masterpiece of 
organization. We Germans do not so easily take a step that 
we have not carefully examined. The reproach is sometimes 
thrown to us that we are like the Austrian Landsturtn, which 
always comes limping on behind. We are of the opinion that 
before we enter into a great battle we must first thoroughly 
organize and agitate until we have created the political and 
economic understanding, made the masses self conscious, and 
ready for resistance and inspired them for the moment when we 
can say to them, "You must throw everything into the scale 
now because a question of life and death for you, and for all 
mankind, as fathers and as citizens is now to be decided." We 
shall not, and my resolution says nothing of the kind, blindly 
drive the masses into a strike. It should be self evident that we 
would not permit the unorganized masses to go blindly into the 
strike. Heine questions, "Will you have them uncontrolled?" 
That simply shows that you (turning to Heine) have no close 
knowledge of the feeling of the working class in these things, 
and this is no reproach for you, for your work does not bring 
you in connection with them. I say that what is still lacking 
we must create. (Heine, "That's right.") My resolution pro- 
vides for this. State that it is as yet not satisfactory, but 
that it can be made so. If you are all agreed to act in the sense 
of my resolution and go out from this congress into the country 
to the comrades in a solid body*, acting in the sense of this reso- 
lution, and if the party press does its duty in the far higher 
degree, and if not only the party press, but also the trades union 
press explains to the masses, and proves to them that they must 
occupy themselves politically, and points out what is at stake 
for them as citizens and as trades unionists, and what 
tremendous significance the suffrage, for example, has, then the 
conditions for a general strike will be created. But if, like 
Robert Schmidt, they state in cold blood that the arrarcho- 
socialists will henceforth be clung to by the trades unions — when 
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one gives himself up to this sort of fatalism, that is the end of 
the song. They will merely make the trades unions pure and 
simple unions. 

So, for example, Comrade Bringman, in a reference to an 
expression of Kautsky's in the Neue Zcif, of which I also, when 
I read it, said : That is a dangerous expression, which can be 
easily misused; so Bringman said in his brochure, "The Fifth 
Trade Union Congress and the Class Struggle in Germany, " in 
which he quoted Kautsky : "Still less than ever before can the 
proletariat expect anything from the imperial government. All 
significance and life have been taken from the Reichstag. ,, From 
this he draws the following 'conclusion : "Parliamentarism is 
simply played out in Germany. The three million victory of our 
party in 1903 has changed nothing, but has only accelerated this 
process. I therefore maintain that it was absolutely correct for 
the fifth trade union congress to not concern itself any further 
with social political matters. The fact is that we cannot expect 
any improvement in our economic condition through legislation 
within any perceptible period. For the immediate future at least 
our attention must be given exclusively to our unions. We cart 
improve our economic condition only through our organizations 
and by means of hard economic battles." (Applause.) Then, 
again, on page 12 of this brochure, we read as follows: "The 
whole political and economic situation points the German work- 
ing class to the trade union movement. Under present conditions 
it is the only means to improve the condition of the working 
class. The class struggle of the future will be fought out on the 
economic field. The unions are the bearers of this class struggle/* 
When he thus looks upon political activity as useless, it amounts 
to nothing that at the close of this speech he gives utterance 
to this very beautiful expression: If it should become necessary 
to defend political rights "then we may be sure that these 
laborers will be firm in their defense of political rights. When 
such a situation shall present itself, the economically organized 
laborers will know how to fight bravely, conquer manfully, and, 
if necessary, to die like heroes." All very pretty, to be sure, 
but when said in this manner by-a man holding an official posi- 
tion in his union, and who also says : We are not in a condition 
to obtain anything through politics within any conceivable time, 
then I ask you — we have nothing to do with Bringman's intention 
— wiU not the unionist say, "YVhy should we pay our pennies 
to a political party?" (That's right) and the younger trade 
-unionists will say, "Then I will not unite with the party organiza- 
tion!" This question will lead to a more and more one-sided 
activity among our trade union leaders, until at last, and wholly 
unintentionallv it ends in anarcho-socialism. Furthermore, I 
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would call your attention to the fact that while the congress in 
Cologne was considering the question of the Massenstreik, in a 
conference between the Social Democratic organization and the 
trades union committee of Hamburg as to what we should do in 
reference to the attacks upon the suffrage by the Riamburg 
council, old party comrades and trade unionists said : "You have 
no idea how bad the situation is with many of the younger 
trade union leaders in that they sneer at the party, (Hear, hear) 
and at socialism, (Hear, hear) and the future state. They even 
deny that we are leading a class struggle." Comrades, I am 
only quoting what was said there, and those who said it are tried 
comrades from the trade union committee. I was simply struck 
dumb when I heard it. It was further confirmed by the editors 
of the Echo. When after this the opinions of Bringman find 
sympathy in this place even from Legien, then I am forced to 
say: "To your posts, consider what you are doing; you are 
traveling along a very dangerous road, which may end in your 
own downfall, without your being aware of it." (Very true.) 

Of course, there can be no talk, such as we often hear, of 
the general strike coming, instantaneously, over night, with no 
chance of discussion. Such a great Democratic party as ours can 
have no secret politics. (Loud applause.) It must fight in broad 
daylight. (Renewed applause.) How shall we ever be able to 
direct the masses, if we do not bring them morally and in- 
tellectually within our influence, until we shall arouse their en- 
thusiasm and their confidence, until we can say to them — now 
there is no other way, on to the battle, if you but do your duty 
victory is certain. (Bravo.) 

And now to something else. We do not fight for Utopias 
nor to demand the co-operative commonwealth. We do not be- 
lieve that the general strike will transform the capitalist society 
into a body of angels, but we fight for very real rights, which 
are the essentials of life for the working class if they are to 
live and breathe politically. When the question of the abolition 
of universal suffrage comes up, it is certain that even in bour- 
geois circles, however corrupt they may be, there is still a large 
proportion of the people who will say : That must not be ; a 
right must not be taken from the workers when they have not 
misused it, and we will undoubtedly receive a certain sympathy 
from this source. Furthermore, I have a much stronger position 
in defending a right that I have possessed for ten years, than as 
if I was seeking to conquer a new one. (That's right.) When 
I can say, •'You are simply using brute force to take away our 
rights; you are brutes and tyrants!" — when I can say all this 
to rouse up and spur on the masses, then ten thousand devils 
cannot keep us from winning the masses — including even the 
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Christian workers. (Loud applause.) You are perfectly right, 
you trade unionists, in lighting the Christian unions, but when 
in 1899 the "penitentiary bill" was before the Reichstag, and 
the Christian workers saw how their head was also in the sling, 
they took almost as clear a position against it as we, and the 
Center was compelled to yield to a certain degree, as Bachem 
told us. Do you remember what Bachem said? He did not claim 
that the Center had become the defender of the right of free 
coalition because of a principle — not at all — be said, and that 
was his principal reason, that the 'Catholic workers were aroused 
over the attack upon them; and that if this attack was pushed, 
the Catholic laborers, to the last man, would desert them, and 
they could not stand that. (Hear, hear!) Just let them try to 
take the suffrage from us, or to abolish the right of organization ! 
Just as during the miners' strike, the Catholic workers have 
fought side by side with the free trade unions, so would they 
range themselves with us when their vital interests as a working 
class are at stake. Finally, there is always a force of cir- 
cumstances and conditions stronger than the strongest will. 
(That's right!) 

Furthermore, is it not the greatest, most unheard of scandal 
that the party which polled by far the largest vote at the Landtag 
elections in Prussia has, because of the miserable disgraceful 
three-class system of elections, not a single one of the 433 rep- 
resentatives in the Prussian legislature? (Loud applause.) 
There I agree with Bernstein that we must some day ask our- 
selves: "Shall this continue? Shall we permanently permit 
aristocrats, priests and capitalists to stand with their feet upon 
our necks, in order to destroy the right of municipal suffrage, in 
order to destroy the right of assemblage and organization ?" Re- 
call to mind the coalition law of 1896! Remember the mining 
law, and the proposal for a new penitentiary law ! I do not say 
that the question will actually come up to-morrow, for a public 
opinion is necessary, and this opinion must first be created. There 
will probably be first a few violent attacks to set everything in 
an uproar. But the question must sooner or later appear upon 
the program. In this connection we are far behind the bour- 
geoisie of the fifties;. they continuously fought for their rights. 
But we stand like — no, I will not use the word — but like people, 
to whom everything is the same. (Very good.) As a con- 
sequence blow after blow falls upon our shoulders. That cannot 
always keep on. (Loud applause.) 

While on the one side we have Heine as an opponent of the 
Massenstreik, on the other hand we have the anarcho-socialists, 
who have left our former position and declare we are on the 
wrong road. Friedeberg, who has repeatedly spoken in great 
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detail on this question, in Berlin, has printed his first speech, and 
has honored me with a copy with a very flattering dedication. 
We can certainly say that whatever we find therein is the senti- 
ment of Friedeberg. On page 3 we read: 'The economic ad- 
vantages which parliamentarianism is capable of conquering from 
the class state, could easily be secured by the proletariat through 
its own efforts within their trade unions, and by the erection of 
co-operatives of consumption and production. The ideal motive 
in parliamentarianism, the spreading of socialist thought, the in- 
crease of class consciousness, can be much more effectively ac- 
complished through the general strike idea, and much quicker 
and stronger by the application of the energy, which is to-day 
expended in parliamentarianism, in direct and immediate instruc- 
tion and agitation by word and writing among the masses of the 
people. We are conducting no political battle, and consequently 
need no political organization. Our battle is an economic and a 
psychological one. Therefore our weapons must be economic 
and psychological." 

On page 15, where he criticises the party and its activity it 
reads as follows : "We must never forget that the state in reality 
is actually nothing but an abstract word, no more ; that the state 
has a meaning, only so long as there are oppressed, and that 
the moment the proletarian social order is installed there will 
be no more oppressed, and it will therefore cease to exist. The 
idea of state and political power necessarily presuppose a con- 
diction of rulers and ruled, consequently it is not our object to 
conquer political power, but to so formulate the economic order 
and the industrial life of the proletariat that exploitation and 
slavery shall cease." 

A bourgeois ideologist might use almost exactly the same 
words in demanding that the inner life of the proletariat be raised 
until they be religiously freed. (That's right.) Friedeberg 
thinks further that the party is in a position to prevent attack 
and continues : "And I can tell you that, when the attacks which 
are to-day being made against the right of suffrage are carried 
through the German proletariat will be made completely help- 
less." That will simply give the proletariat courage to fight. 
(Very true, and laughter.) "We shall shed no tears over uni- 
versal, equal and secret suffrage" (loud, "Hear, hear"). "On 
the contrary, we cannot but marvel at the stupidity and poor 
tactics in our opponents in that they have at last opened the 
eyes of the German working class to the way that the German 
proletarian must go;" and on page 19: "Ninety-nine per cent of 
all things with which parliament is occupied are of absolutely 
no interest to us and will disappear the moment that the prole- 
tariat overthrows class rule." 
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In complete contradiction with this position, however, he 
complains on page 10 of class justice. Certainly, class justice 
does exist. To denounce it, however, we must be in the Reichs- 
tag; in our meetings the public officials stop us, (That's right.) 

Once universal suffrage is gone then the right of organiza- 
tion and assemblage is also gone, the right of coalition is gone, 
all rights that we need are gone. When once our enemies have 
taken away universal suffrage they would be the greatest fools 
if they left us any other political rights, however small they 
might be. (Very true.) A battle will be begun to rob us of all 
our rights, in which we are certain to be defeated! It is self 
evident that in our unions, in our meetings, in the press, we would 
continue to fight to arouse the masses and thereby make our 
opponents uncomfortable. Once they have taken away the prin- 
cipal right, then they must take away the other rights. (That's 
right.) One depends upon the other. Do you think that a ruling 
class, who had taken away all rights of the working class would 
permit a strike of the working class for the purpose of over- 
throwing the rule of the bourgeoisie? How such thoughts, such 
confusion, such contradictions could get together in the head 
of an intelligent man, and that one of the clearest and most capa- 
ble men that I know, is something that is impossible for me to 
comprehend. In Berlin Friedeberg spoke — it must be read in 
order to be believed — of a fifth estate. (Shout, "I never said 
it") That is certainly of such colossal foolishness that it is 
almost impossible of belief. He said that, it is questionable if 
the party still stood upon the base of the class struggle. Marx 
and Engels had through their dogmatic teachings deadened the 
whole movement. When I read that I asked myself whether 
Friedeberg had forgotten the whole literature of the socialist ' 
party, and whether he had read the "Communist Manifesto." At 
the head of the Communist Manifesto is the sentence: "The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles." That was the discovery of Marx and Engels, the 
discovery that signified a complete transformation of all historical 
cosmology. In another place in the Manifesto we read : "Our 
epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie is distinguished by the fact 
that the class antagonisms have been simplified and that the 
whole society becomes divided into two great hostile camps, into 
two great classes, bourgeoisie and proletariat." It goes on to 
show how the class state arose : "The executive of the modern 
state is but a committee for managing the common affairs ot 
the whole bourgeoisie." Then comes the proof of how the bour- 
geois continually creates greater and greater numbers of the 
proletariat and compels them to organize as a separate class, 
but, "This organization of the proletarians into a class and con- 
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sequently into a political party is continually being upset again 
by the competition among the workers themselves." 

In short, it is only necessary to read the "Communist Man- 
ifesto!" It staggers one's intelligence to hear it said that we 
are not standing on the base of the class struggle. (Very true.) 
Even our platform, which still holds good and whose sentences 
in this connection have never been attacked definitely expresses 
our character as a class party. (The speaker then read from the 
Erfruter Platform, concluding with the words: "The battle of 
the laboring class against capitalist exploitation is necessarily a 
political battle. The working class cannot continue their eco- 
nomic battle and develop their economic organizations without 
political rights. They cannot bring about the transition of the 
means of production into the possession of society without com- 
ing into possession of the political power. To transform this 
battle of the working class into a conscious and united move- 
ment, and to point out its natural and necessary goal, is the 
task of the Social Democratic party.") How any one in view of 
this expression in the fundamental writing of our leaders, and 
in view of our platform, and in view of a whole list of state- 
ments, writings, and periodical articles, can stiil tell the masses 
that the party has ever forsaken the base of the class struggle — 
that is impossible to understand. Friedeberg referred to Lieb- 
knecht; but we must know that in the later editions of his 
writings concerning the political conditions of the Social De- 
mocracy that Liebknecht declared in plain words that the views 
therein contained were applicable only to the north German 
union. He had changed his position since the foundation of the 
German Empire. The question might be raised as to whether 
that was proper and logical, but after Liebknecht had in this 
plain manner rejected his old views and published the writings 
only as a document from an earlier period it is in the highest 
degree unjust, not to say disloyal, to claim to be supported by the 
authority of our old comrade, and go before the workers and 
say: "See, Liebknecht agrees with me." (Loud applause.) This 
whole method of fighting is absolutely monstrous. It is still 
more incomprehensible to me that in the principal city of the Ger- 
man Empire, the city of intelligence, three thousand workers, 
among them old comrades, could accept with, shouts of applause 
such a hash of bald contradictions. (Very true.) If I were 
ever tempted to swear that we had lost our brains and that our 
political culture was disapparing it was on the day that I read 
that. (That's true.) But everything has its explanations. I am 
an old boy who has lived through forty years of party life and 
I know a few things. We had a similar experience under the 
laws of exception when a row broke out in a certain place and 
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one or another of the comrades failed to agree. In Berlin we 
had the localists who were mad because we made no progress. 
They could naturally not overthrow the Centralists, and so they 
were angry at the unions, angry at the party officials who should 
have taken them across their knees and spanked them. So long 
as old Kessler lived, who in spite of all his failings was still 
a strong Social Democrat, he was able to hold them within 
bounds. But old Kessler is dead, leadership has disappeared, and 
now Friedeberg comes and raises an opposition against the party 
and the unions, and at once the cry is raised, "Friedeberg is our 
man!" (Great laughter.) 

So much for the psychology. But to be sure there are com- 
rades who said, "Hold on, that smells too much like anarchism ; 
they sit down together and talk very wisely and give you resolu- 
tions with interpretations, which it is self evident that no one 
else in the world can read out of it, but the condition may possi- 
bly develop further." I have often stated that the subject had no 
great significance. We have had plenty of such instances. We 
had an outbreak of anarchy once in St. Gallen, then came the 
Volkstribune with its battle against the Reichstag members. Then 
the Jungen were born (laughter) and Robert Schmidt became 
so famous in speaking about them that now he seems to have 
joined them himself (great laughter). He is once more back in 
the sheep-fold. I mean that only in the biblical sense, since in 
Heaven there is more rejoicing over one repentant sinner than 
one hundred righteous ones. (Continued laughter). 

The movement of the Jungen soon broke up, and I believe 
that anarcho-socialism will do the same thing. 

My further reply to Friedeberg will be postponed, and I 
will only make a few remarks concerning the 99 per cent, ot the 
questions discussed in the Reichstag that are of no interest to the 
workers! So the freedom of union and assemblage, class justice, 
education, (punishment, condition of the prisons, taxation, navy 
and military questions, colonial policy, tariff and commercial 
policy, abuses against the workers, world politics, labor legisla- 
tion, workingmen's insurance, freedom of industry, freedom of 
migration, right of co-operation, public health, in view ot all 
these questions and many others comrades still comment, 
"Humph ! 99 per cent of all the questions discussed in the Reichs- 
tag have no interest to the proletariat." 

Certainly when such things can be said and be applauded by 
our comrades then it is time that we went to our posts and 
question whether we were not in some way to blame. (That's 
right). During the last few years we have discussed all possi- 
ble things theoretically, and the final result has not been a clearing 
up but ever greater confusion. (Loud applause). Seeds have 
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grown up in this ground that we must -now pull out. Such a 
complete confusion concerning fundamental principles has never 
existed in the party as it exists today. If this was only true of 
comrades who had just come into the party, then I would not 
wonder. But it is partly old comrades who have taken to this 
way of thinking, and so contribute to the corruption which has 
arisen in regard to the fundamental principles of the party. It 
necessarily follows that it is our task from now on to work more 
energetically than ever before to educate the comrades. I was 
criticised yesterday for my position with regard to neutrality and 
I hope that Robert Schmidt will give different references to the 
places to which I refer in my pamphlet. I have never stood 
for a neutrality of the trades union in political questions, but 
only said that a union should not be considered as an appendage to 
the political party, because it is necessary that they should include 
all laborers and not make adherence depend upon political belief. 
The trades union papers and speakers all have the same duty to 
continually repeat to their members : "You are laborers and as 
such, citizens, and as citizens you are interested in all great ques- 
tions of state and of legislation." 

When such an educational work is carried on among the 
workers then I will guarantee to edit a trades union paper a whole 
year without using the word "Social Democracy," and yet the 
readers will become socialists. (Loud applause and laughter). 
That is one of the riddles and that is a form of agitation that 
mwst be carried on. When along with this the party press devotes 
itself much more than previously to party organizations, when 
most of all the work of organization is undertaken in the sense 
of my resolution, then it will be no great task to double the mem- 
bership of our unions in the course of a year, until the union shall 
rise to at least 25 per cent and the readers of our organs to 
50 or 100 per cent of the workers. Thereby we will obtain a 
mass of means for the education of the party-members, and a 
preparation for the magnificent battles that are to come, such as 
we had never dared to dream of. 

In this sense I ask you to vote for the resolution; in this 
sense we shall battle until the victory is ours fully and completely. 
(Stormy and long continued applause). 

Translated by A. M. Simons. August Bebel. 

The resolution, in support of which Bebel made his speech, printed 
herewith, and which was adopted by a vote of 288 to 14, reads as follows : 

"Because of the efforts of the ruling classes and powers to deprive 
the working class of a legitimate influence on the public order and the 
things of common concern, or to rob them of this in so far as it is 
obtained through representatives in parliamentary representative bodies 
and thereby to deprive the working class of all political and economic 
rights, the congress feels itself called upon to declare that it is the im- 
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perativc duty of the whole working class to resist all attacks upon their 
manhood and their rights of citizenship with all the powers at their 
disposal and to continuously demand complete equality of rights. 

"Experience has especially taught us that the ruling parties, including 
even the extreme bourgeoise left, are opponents of universal, equal, direct 
and secret suffrage and that they attack the same or seek to abolish it or to 
restrict even the existing backward forms whenever their domination is 
threatened. 

"As a consequence we note their opposition to any extension of uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret suffrage in the separate states (Prussia, 
etc.) and even a reduction of the existing outgrown electoral law from 
fear of even the very small influence of the working class in parliamentary 
representative bodies. 

"Examples of this are to be found in the robbery of the suffrage 
by a dominating and cowardly bourgeoise and an ignorant little capitalist 
class in Saxony and in the so-called Republic of Hamburg and Lubek, 
and the attacks upon the municipal suffrage in the various German states 
of Baden and Saxony, and in such places as Kiel, Dresden, Furth, Chem- 
nitz, etc., by the representatives of the various bourgeois parties. 

"In consideration of the fact that universal, equal, direct and secret 
suffrage is the special pre-requisite to a normal political evolution of so- 
ciety, just as the freedom of coalition is the essential of the economic 
elevation of the working class : 

"And in further consideration that the working class, through their 
ever increasing numbers and intelligence and their labor for the economic 
and social life of the whole people, as well as by the material and physical 
sacrifice which they bear for the military defenses of the country, consti- 
tute the principal factor in modern society, they must demand not only 
the maintenance, but also the extension of universal, equal, direct and 
secret suffrage for all representative bodies in the sense of the Social 
Democratic platform, and the guarantee of complete freedom of coalition. 

"Therefore the Congress declares that it is especially the duty of the 
whole working class in case of any attack upon universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage, or the right of coalition, to utilize every apparently 
valuable means in defense. 

"As one of the effective methods of fighting in averting any such 
political outrage upon the working class, or in order to conquer such 
an essential basis for its liberation the party considers under certain con- 
ditions the comprehensive utilization of the stoppage of work by the 
masses. 

"The application of this method of battle is only possible with a great 
extension of the political and economic organization of the working class, 
and the continuous education of the masses by the labor press and the 
oral and written agitations. 

"This agitation must set forth the importance and necessity of the 
political rights of working class and especially the right of universal, 
equal, direct and secret suffrage and the unrestricted right of coalition, 
with regard to the class character of the state and society and the daily 
misuse which the ruling classes and powers perpetrate upon the working 
class by means of their exclusive possession of political power. 

"Every party member is in duty bound whenever an economic organiza- 
tion of his trade is in existence or can be formed to enter into it and 
to support the aims and purposes of the unions. But every class-conscious 
member of a union has also the duty of uniting with the political organiza- 
tion of his class — the Social Democracy — and to work for the extension of 
the Social Democratic Press. 

"The conference urges the Central Committee of the party to prepare 
a pamphlet founded upon the above resolution and its demands and to 
arrange for its distribution throughout the whole German working class." 
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The Historical Development of the 
American Proletarian* 

THE POLITICAL POSITION OF THE WORKER. 

IN the following section I shall attempt to explain the peculiar 
conditions under which the American Proletariat lives and 
which give rise to the fact that there is "no socialism in 
the United States." 

In the first place, however, I must mention some considera- 
tions which one ordinarily meets in the discussion of these facts. 
For instance, the opinion is often expressed that the absence of 
socialism in America is not because of any peculiarity in Ameri- 
can life but is rather explained by the peculiar attitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, from which tfhe American proletariat is 
descended. From its very nature, however this idea is impossible 
of consideration by those who proceed from the socialist stand- 
point. This reasoning is two- fold false: In the first place the 
"Anglo-Saxon" race is by no means naturally unreceptive of 
socialist ideas, as is shown by the strongly socialistically colored 
chartist movement of Engand of the thirties and forties, the 
development of the Australian colonies, and even of the mother 
country in recent years. In the second place tihe North Ameri- 
can proletariat is by no means exclusively nor even mainly com- 
posed of members of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

* * * 

There are millions of people in America who have im- 
migrated during the last generation in whom socialism has been 
bred in the blood. The Germans alone, together with descen- 
dants of German parents, amounted to 3,295,350 in 1900, of 
whom 1,142,131 were engaged in industry, mostly as wage 
workers. Why are not these millions socialists, even if we are 
willing to accept that the Anglo-Saxon \% immune against the 
socialist bacilli? 

II. 

In modern states as the public life becomes more and more 
complicated and the democratization of institutions becomes more 
extensive it is ever more difficult to present political ideas apart 
from party organizations. For no other community does this hold 
so closely as for the United States. It is as yet the only great 
nation in which actual democratic institutions find a still further 
complication by their relation to a federal organization. 
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In this great nation, twenty times as large as the German 
Empire, actual democratic institutions prevail, as the following 
shows: universal suffrage exists as a rule in every state in the 
union (present restrictions are unimportant) ; by this, universal 
suffrage is chosen, however, not as in the European states (with 
the exception of Switzerland) only a law-making body, but also 
— and this is the main point — nearly all the higher administrative 
officers and judges. Most important of all, the higher officials 
of the states — the governors — are elected for terms of from two 
to four years. 

* * * 

Taken in connection witih the numerous city and county elec- 
tions the electors of some cities in such a state as Ohio are re- 
quired to choose twenty-two different officials on an average 
each year. 

* * * 

These demands on the capacity for action of the ordinary 
citizen need only to be stated to make evident the impossibility 
of their fulfilment. Consider, for instance, that a considerable 
number of the elections take place simultaneously over a large 
territory — the majority of r/he American states are larger than 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wurttemberg together, some exceed the ex- 
tent of the Prussian kingdom and indeed the whole German 
Empire — remember also that if there is not to be complete con- 
fusion there must be some sort of an understanding between the 
citizens of a city, a county or a state (and in presidential elec- 
tions of the whole union) concerning the candidates wlho are 
nominated, and that votes must be gathered for the candidates. 
When these things are considered it does not need an argument 
to show that it is impossible to leave these things to the voters 
directly, and that as a result there must be many people who 
make it their life business to occupy themselves continuously 
■with the problems of election, either in selecting the proper can- 
didates, in arranging the various tickets, or in securing t/he elec- 
tion of the nominated candidates. 

In the beginning, while the number of voters, as well as the 
number of officials was still small (up until about the year 1824) 
the American democracy directed the mass of the voters through 
the legislative bodies. These formed committees of their mem- 
bers, such, for example, as the legislative caucus of congress, 
who nominated the candidates to be elected bv the people. 

When at the beginning of the third decade of the 19th cen- 
tury the flood of democracy came, these functions (the guidance 
of the mass of voters) were "democratized," that is, they were 
handed down to be operated from beneath. There -were in the 
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beginning a few demagogues in the rapidly growing city of New 
York, with its many colored diverse population, who began to 
grasp the election machinery. Aaron Burr was one of the best 
known of these who with the help of a swarm of followers or- 
ganized a notorious guild of professional politicians, in whose 
hands the "business of politics" in the United States has re- 
mained since that time, and whose domination over the mass be- 
came the firmer as the election machinery became more com- 
plicated and the decent portion of the population withdrew itself 
more and more from participation in politics. 

* * * 

If these gigantic machines are to operate effectively they 
must have a great organized body of skilled professional politi- 
cians at work. There must be a staff of trained workers in every 
district at the disposal of the professional wire pullers, who in 
turn are kept in order by the heads of the machine, and just as the 
mass of men grows, so must the financial resources which makes 
possible the perfect operation of machinery. . . . This has 
now reached a point where in the last presidential election the 
total campaign expenses of each party were estimated to be over 
five millions of dollars. These are the tasks that a party must 
accomplish which wishes to fight for its ''ideas" in America. 
It must be evident to any one what difficulties such a situation 
constitutes to the foundation and building up of a labor party 
such as the Social Democratic. This would be true even if we 
were dealing with the beginning of the political life. But the fact 
is that the political machines have for years been in the hands 
of shrewd leaders. This doubles the difficulties before a new 
party, in that it 'has to enter into the battle against old parties 
who are already in possession. Some of the especial obstacles 
to the development of an independent socialist party organiza- 
tion which arise from this condition deserve closer considera- 
tion. 

III. 

From the very beginning of the Republic two great parties 
of almost equal strength have, with occasional change of names, 
dominated the public life of the United States. I wish to deal 
first with the reasons which have given rise to the monopolistic 
position of these two ruling parties and also the sources of their 
drawing power. 

In the very beginning it is necessary to consider the sources 
of the financial means by which these gigantic political machines 
are kept in operation. The money with which the parties in 
America work springs from three different sources. 

i. Free will contributions of rich party members and gen- 
eral public subscriptions as is the case with us in Germany. 
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There is this difference that in America capital, because it sees 
direct results ahead of it, is much more inclined to give great 
sums to the support of the party, of which in turn they are able to 
make great demands. From the very nature of party organi- 
zation in the United States, sometimes one and sometimes the 
other of the great parties receive support from one and the same 
capitalist power. The great trusts finance first of all the general 
party organization, but the Standard Oil Company and similar 
great corporations will give money in New York to the Demo- 
cratic Party, in Pennsylvania to the Republican, — always to the 
one which happens to be dominant, or which has the best pros- 
pect of immediate victory. 

2. The assessment of party officials supplies the party or- 
ganization with a great source of financial income. 

3. The taxation of the candidates for the various offices 
often brings in rich returns. It is the custom for every one 
who seeks a nomination to make a "contribution" to the party. 
This contribution is generally of considerable size. It ordinar- 
ily amounts to at least a full year's salary, and more in the 
case of many offices. Indeed in many cases it is higher than the 
whole regular income which the official receives during his term 
of office 1. .. . 

The election purposes for which this money is used are, in 
the first place, for the pure and simple purchase of votes. A 
large portion of the negro vote, as well as that of many unedu- 
cated immigrants and of the slum proletariat of the great cities 
is notoriously purchasable and is notoriously purchased. The 
great mass of the electorate of the poorest portion of the popu- 
lation is naturally not to be secured in such an easy fashion, but 
throughout broad strata of the poorer population the party lead- 
ers know very well how to gain favor by the distribution of 
gifts to the needy in time of necessity and trouble. Here a 
dollar is lent, there a railroad pass secured, another receives fuel 
on some cold morning or a turkey on Christmas day; medicine 
is bought for the sick, or a coffin secured for the dead. Along 
with all this goes generous distribution of liquor in the saloons, 
where perhaps the most important portion oAhe whole political 

activity is carried on Or the case is approached from 

the other side : the party holds the threat of punishment over an 
obstinate voter and thereby brings him back, or at least frightens 
others. It has him discharged if he is in any way connected 
with the municipal government, or if he is an employer the 
factory inspector gets after him. The assessor looks much closer 
at the books to see that full taxes are paid. The saloon keeper 
who has not kept the exact hours of the police regulations finds 
himself arrested, etc. 
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The foregoing considerations enable us to complete the cir- 
cle in which party existence in America moves. Because the 
great parties have the money with which they can directly or 
indirectly buy votes, with which they can pay the great staff 
of workers and the whole apparatus of the political machine with 
which the electorate can be influenced, and because they utilize all 
methods to benefit their followers, and to injure their opponents, 
therefore they have this great throng of followers, there- 
fore they possess the great attractive power, therefore they 
have the political mononoply whether this be domination 
or good prospect of gaining victory the next time. And 
because they occupy this position, because they are in possession 
of the power, therefore they have the means at their disposal to 
bless and to damn, therefore they are able to obtain the necessary 
financial contributions to keep the political machine in motion. 

This circle, so fateful to all who stand outside of it, has 
still more significant appearances in other connections. 

In the first place the dominant party has a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the offices it is about to offer to its followers. 

The significance of this close connection between political 
parties and distribution of offices can not be too highly estimated 
in considering the development of American party conditions. 
It deserves especial consideration when examining the conditions 
which make possible the development of a socialist movement. 
It is just this movement which suffers most under the dominant 
system. It is easy for a laborer to be a socialist when he knows 
that even though he be in a governmental position he can still 
express his social democratic inclinations without any great 
probability of losing his position. 

In America the condition is wholly different: here the way 
tc the higher offices leads always beneath the yoke of party 
adherence and all who desire a position in "the state or municipal 
services must support the party, not simply on election day, but 
for a long time previous, as an active party worker. This places 
a hard test on "loyalty" which the majority cannot meet. This 
is especially true with the labor leaders of the great trades unions 
since a still richer reward beckons to them if they will but 
swear allegiance to the dominant parties. They may receive any- 
thing from a well paid office of factory inspector up to secretary 
of state, according to the influence that they have been able w* 
wield. It is a well recognized fact that the ruling parties have 
for years had great success in rendering influential labor leaders 
"harmless" through the bestowal of political positions. It would 
be easy to give a long list of instances of this emasculating pro- 
cess. At the present moment it is stated that the President of 
the American Federation of Labor (a man occupying the same 
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position as Legien in Germany) is to be the successor of Carrol 
D. Wright as director of the department of Commerce and Labor, 
while John Mitchell the leader of the miners, has been offered 
a position in the administration at Washington. 

It has been asserted that within the last few years that 
thirteen such leaders in Massachusetts and thirty in Chicago 
have been placed in official positions. 

It is not so easy to be a socialist and to demand "the over- 
throw of the existing social order," when the picture of such a 
fat plum is continuously hung before the eyes. Few therefore 
have tfhe independence to point out to their followers the hope- 
lessness of the ruling policy and the necessity of a socialist move- 
ment in the evening, if during the afternoon a boss of one of the 
great parties has been offered the candidacy for a lucrative elec- 
toral position or a "fat share of the spoils" at the next electoral 
victory. When, however, the influential leaders are secured and 
their strength and influence among their comrades thereby lost 
to an independent labor movement, this does not mean simply 
a direct gain for the great parties so far as the personality of the 
leaders and the little circle of the laboring class in which they 
have been trusted but in a much more significant manner an 
indirect strengthening of the existing order in that this bait of 
office has caught the possible leaders of an oppositional independ- 
ent labor party, which has thereby suffered a painful loss. In 
other words the great parties kidnap the officials who would 
assist in the formation of a socialist party organization. 

'But it is not alone personal motives which hold the great 
mass to the old parties. Along- with these there are certain ideal 
motives which must be considered. 

In the first place there is thq universal political interest in 
the form of the public life which in America often leads the 
individual to unite to the "great party" just because it is the 
"great party." That is, just because he can expect assistance 
from it for some pet reform of his by. which he hopes to abolish 
some oppressive condition. In order to understand this it is 
necessary to explain the fundamental difference which exists 
between the institutions of European states (always with the 
exception of Switzerland) and those of the North American 
Union. In European nations the course of political life can 
best be influenced through the long roundabout way of parlia- 
mentary machinery. Representatives are elected to parliament 
with the hope that they will sometime become a majority who 
can overturn a government, certainly a very slow and by no 
means radical proceeding. 

While this transformation process is being fulfilled, beau- 
tiful speeches are made in parliament, in order to give expression 
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to the principles of the party, and these beautiful speeches have 
a significance almost in direct inverse ratio to their actual influ- 
ence upon the governmental machinery So it has come 

about that the German Reichstag, whose conclusions are almost 
irrelevant, so far as the general course of public life in Germany 
is concerned, has become the most favored spot for minority 
parties in the world. 

While this transformation process is being fulfilled, beau- 
tiful speeches are made in parliament, in order to give expression 
to the principles of the party, and these beautiful speeches have 
parties with fine orators. Everyone knows that what Stadthagen 
says might just as well be left unsaid so far as having the 
slightest effect upon any important political measure, but the 
Social Democratic voter rejoices when he reads these blood thrill- 
ing speeches in his leaflets and says with a satisfied smile, "Didn't 
he give it to them though." It is just this lack of "political 
sense," that is, of the sense of direct influence and conquest of 
power, which leads to this form of expression. If we 'wish to 
express it politely we call it "idealism" and naturally it is most 
highly developed in the land of "Dichter und Denker." Because 
of this we are born minority politicians. 

Exactly the opposite conditions prevail in the United States. 
Here the purely democratic institutions are close to the masses, 
and they make possible direct results. Because not only the 
representatives in parliament, but even judges and administrative 
officials are chosen by popular election, interest has been trans- 
ferred from the legislative body to the administrative office. For 
reasons already considered, the legislative bodies, especially the 
House of Representatives, play largely insignificant roles in com- 
parison with the parliaments of West European nations including 
even such an unimportant one as the German Reichstag. Ac- 
cordingly there is great interest in the administrative elections. 
T!his is just because much quicker results can be secured. To 
remove a disliked governor or judge is much more satisfactory 
to the Americans, in proportion to the trouble necessary, than the 
sending of a fine speaker to Washington. As a matter of tact 
it does have greater immediate effect and it would have in 
Germany. Consider for example what would have been the 
result if the laborers of Berlin, during the time of the "laws of 
exception" could have turned Tessendorf out of his official posi- 
tion. 



The American laborer can do these things, to be sure at a 
price that may well seem too high, since he must give his ad- 
herence to tfhe great parties just because they are great. For 
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it is only with their assistance that such a successful influence 
can be exercised upon the electoral result. 

A striking example of what could be done in such a case was 
offered by the events of the last elections in the state of Colorado. 
In the election of 1902 the socialist candidate received a very 
respectable vote. Then came the great strike of 1903 which 
took on almost the form of a civil war .According to Ger- 
man ideas it would seem certain that the socialist vote would 
have received an enormous increase. But what was the actual 
result? The socialist candidate in 1904 only received half the 
vote of two years before. The explanation of this result is very 
simple when we remember the political conditions in the United 
States. The previous socialist vote had gone over into the cariflp 
of the democratic party in order to assist it in its fight against 
the hated Gov. Peabody. And behold, it was not without success. 
The Republican governor was not re-elected, but was supplanted 
by a democrat. Even if the actual conditions are not changed 
under the government of the new man, still the sentiment of 
revenge is satisfied and the hated enemy has received a blow. 
And this always does one good. At least more than a sorig of 
Ludwig Thoma. 

Along with these rational practical considerations there go 
many indifferent sentiments, which unite the American to the 
great parties. 

In my introductory chapter I have referred to the high de- 
gree in which the sense of measurable statistical greatness is 
developed in the American, and especially to the over-valuation 
of "success." Now such an attitude predestinates "majority" 
politics. It is an unbearable feeling for an American to belong 
to a party that always and forever comes out of the election 
with small figures, and w r hich can apparently attain no visible 
success within an immediate period, and which because of this is 
subject to the stigma of ridicule. A member of a minority party 
finds himself on election day, when the esctasy of the statistical 
success of the great party reaches its highest point, when all the 
newspapers are displaying the electoral success of their' candi- 
dates in giant letters, when the figures of the presidental election 
are thrown upon gigantic transparencies, compelled to stand at 
one side with martyr-like resignation, — something which in no 
way accords with the American temperament. 

Furthermore this sense of measurable greatness in connec- 
tion with the radically democratic foundation of their institutions 
has created among Americans a blind worship of majorities. 
These must be on the right road he reasons, otherwise they would 
not be in a majority. How can the great mass of people be 
wrong? It is this that Brycc has characterized with the striking 
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expression, "the fatalism of the multitude." Along with this 
respect for great numbers of voters as such, there goes the incli- 
nation of the American to desire to work in common with many 
others, a characteristic which has already been designated as 
their gregariousness. This characteristic, which leads to the 
formation of all parties, whether large or small, works especially 
to the advantage of the great parties, because it gives rise to a 
strong feeling of faithfulness and loyalty to the chosen herd. 
This expresses itself in a fanatical party loyalism. In order to 
fully realize this blind enthusiasm for party membership it is 
necessary to attend some "great" mass meeting. Ostrogorski 
has expressed this as follows: "Like an ancient Greek, who 
found in the most distant colonies his national deities, and the 
fire from the sacred hearth of his Polis, the American finds in 
his nomadic existence everywhere, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Maine to Florida, a Republican organization or 
a Democratic organization, which recalls him to himself, gives 
him a countenance and makes him repeat with pride the cry of 
the New York politician, "I am a Democrat," or "I am a Repub- 
lican." 

So it is that many motives both of a materialistic and ideal- 
istic nature work together for the same result, — to maintain the 
size and power of the great parties and thereby to secure their 
political monoply : they have this monopoly because they are the 
"great" parties, and they are the great parties, because they have 
this monoply. 

(To be Continued.) 

Werner Sombart, 

Translated by A. M. Simons. 

in Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft 
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The Labor Theory of Value in the Light of 
Recent Criticism. 

IN the introductory article of this series, in speaking of 
the criticism and the critics of the Material- 
istic conception of history, we have observed that 
the discussion of the subject was very much obscured by 
certain prejudices existing against the theory, which prevented 
any unbiased examination of the subject on its merits. This must 
be repeated and even emphasized with reference to the criticism 
of Marx's theory of value and surplus value. It is safe to 
say that at least one-half of the adverse criticism of this theory 
contained in the literature of the subject is due to prejudice 
which obscures the vision of the critics and puts their thinking 
apparatus out of joint. This prejudice is not confined to any 
particular category of critics. It affects the dignified scholar 
and the fighting publicist alike. The great Bohm-Bawerck, head 
and front of the "scientific" Austrian school of political economy, 
and the prating "popular" Professor Masaryk are both fair speci- 
mens of it. In his great work on capital and interest, where 
more than one hundred pages are devoted to the criticism of this 
theory, Bohm-Bawerck starts out his examination of the theory 
by characterizing it as the theory of exploitation, and the whole 
trend of his argument is directed towards one objective point : — 
to prove that the supposedly main thesis of this theory, that the 
income of the capitalists is the result of exploitation, is untrue; 
that in reality' the working-man is getting all that is due to him 
under the present system. And the whole of his argument is 
colored by this conception of the discussion as a controversy 
relative to the ethical merits or demerits of the capitalist system. 
The same is true of Masaryk. In his bulky book on Marxism the 
examination of the problem of value and surplus value starts out 
with the following introductory remarks : 

"Sociologically the conception of surplus-value stands fore- 
most. Surplus- value is the economic expression of the social 
conception of the classes and their mutual relations, — of their 
struggle. The expression Surplus-value is intended to char- 
acterize and condemn the whole capitalistic order and civilization. 
It is obvious: Das Kapital is not a positive theory of economy, 
but, as is indicated by the sub-title, a critique of the science of 
economics to the present time. Das Kapital presents the theory 
of capitalistic exploitation. It is a text-book of capitalistic cx- 
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tortion, and at the same time its vehement denunciation. Das 
Kapital is therefore at the same time the theory of the Socialist 
revolution, — yes, it is the revolution itself. 

"As already stated, we will concentrate our criticism on the 
conception of value and surplus-value. We will investigate 
whether or not, labor, the labor of the proletarians, is the only 
source of economic value and surplus-value. Such an investiga- 
tion squarely presents the question whether or not the social 
order of civilization really means the exploitation of the proletariat 
by the capitalist class — the criticism of Capital will resolve itself 
into a further investigation Of the doctrine of the Class Struggle." 

We therefore advisedly stated in the la.st article that in em- 
ploying the adjectives "necessary" and "surplus" in connection 
with labor or value, it is not intended to convey any meaning 
of praise or justification in the case of the one, nor of condem- 
nation or derogation in the case of the other. As a matter of 
fact, Marx repeatedly stated that the capitalist was paying to 
the workingman all that was due him when he paid him the fair 
market value of his labor-power. In describing the process of 
capitalist production Marx used the words, "necessary" and "sur- 
plus" in characterizing the amounts of labor which are neces- 
sarily employed in reproducing what Society already possesses 
and that employed in producing new commodities or values. He 
intended to merely state the facts as he saw them, and not to 
hold a brief for anybody. If his theory of value and surplus 
value and his condemnation of the capitalist system stood in any 
causal relation, (and the determination of this question we will 
leave for the future) his theory of value and surplus value was 
the cause, and his condemnation of the capitalist system the 
effect, rather than the reverse. The statements of many of his 
critics, that Marx was influenced in his examination of the ques- 
tion of value and surplus value by a pre-determined thesis in 
favor of which he intended to hold a brief, is absolutely false, 
and the writings of these very critics contain abundant proof of 
this assertion. At some future time we will discuss the so-called 
ethical theory of the Socialist movement which is so mucn in 
vogue among many of the latter-day Marx critics, and it will 
then appear beyond the possibility of a doubt that it was only 
his intense craving for the absolute and unalloyed truth that 
guided Marx in his examination of the subject which led him 
to the formulation of his theory of value and surplus value. 

We saw in preceding articles what the problem which con- 
fronted Marx at the outset of his examination, and which 
required solution at his hands is,— Is his solution a true one? 
Thkt is, or at least should be, the only question before us. /s 
Marx's theory of value and surplus value viewed without any 
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bias or prejudice correct? It is very much to be regretted that 
we cannot, for the lack of space, preface our examination ot 
the Marxist theory of value and surplus value with an examina- 
tion of the other theories of this subject. Such an examination 
and a juxtaposition of the different theories would be an invalua- 
ble aid in the arriving at a true answer to the question before us, 
and it is the fond hope of the present writer that he will at some 
future day be able to do this work, so that the relative position 
of the Marxian theory may be fully appreciated. In this present 
discussion, however, we will have to be guided by, so-to-speak, 
absolute standards rather than relative ones, and other theories 
of value will only be gone into in so far as is absolutely necessary 
to the discussion of the main criticism leveled against the 
Marxian theory. This particularly applies to the so-called "mod- 
ern" theory of value familiarly known as the Austrian, although 
by origin and popularity England has as much claim upon it as 
Austria. This "honorable mention" of the Austrian theory of 
value is due not so much to its own originality or importance, 
as to the fact that it seems to be the prevailing one among the 
latter-day Marx critics, Bohm-Bawerck himself taking the lead 
in the particular field of inquiry now under discussion. 

While, as we have already stated in the introductory article, 
each tub of anti-Marxian criticism lays claim and is entitled to 
stand on its own bottom, in the discussion of the Marxian theory 
of value and surplus value, we will, to a great extent, have to limit 
ourselves to the arguments advanced by Bohm-Bawerck. The 
reason for it is two- fold : first, because Bohm-Bawerck is so far 
superior to his comrades in arms, and his authority on the subject 
is acknowledged by them to such an extent, that it can hardly be 
claimed to be unfair to these critics, to pick Bohm-Bawerck as an 
example of them all. Second, because there seems to be quite a 
good deal of unanimity among these critics on this particular 
point, and the arguments advanced by the others are either 
directly borrowed from Bohm-Bawerck, very often with an 
acknowledgment of receipt, or are variations on the same tune 
deserving no particular attention. Where the variation is suf- 
ficiently distinct to make a difference, it will be duly noted, as 
will, certainly, all those arguments which have any claim to an 
independent source. 

Bohm-Bawerck starts out by stating that all the prede- 
cessors of Marx who have adhered either in whole or in part to 
the labor theory of value, including such great lights of the 
science as Adam Smith, David Ricardo and Karl Rodbertus, have 
really "assumed" the labor theory of value without even as much 
as attempting to prove it. It was pure assertion on their part, 
without the semblance of an argument to support it. Karl Marx 
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was the first one who not merely asserted the labor theory of 
value, but also attempted to prove it. In this Bohiji-Bawerck 
recognizes Marx's superiority to the great luminaries of the 
science of political economy who have preceded him on tnis 
subject. But he does not like the way Marx did it and is not 
convinced by the proof offered by Marx in support of his theory. 
Bohm-Bawerck, like the good professor that he is, instructs us as 
to how Marx should have gone about the job of proving nis 
theory of value and puts his emphatic disapproval on the way 
Marx is supposed to have actually gone about it. He says that 
there were two ways open to Marx : first, to analyze the "psycho- 
logical motives," to which the process of exchange is due; or, 
second, to examine the actual "experiences" of the relations 
of exchange. Instead of adopting either of these two courses, 
he says, Marx adopted a third rather peculiar one for the sub- 
ject of this inquiry, namely, that of purely logical deduction and 
dialectic argumentation. 

That Marx did not go about the task of discovering the 
true laws of exchange-value by way of an analysis of the "psycho- 
logical motives" of exchange is perfectly true. And we have 
already seen in the preceding article the reason for it. The prob- 
lem by its very nature showed that its solution lay in some 
social phenomenon and not in any attribute of the individuals 
entering into the relation of exchange. The "psychological mo- 
tives," therefore, of exchange, could not possibly have anything 
to do with the problems that confronted Marx. Aside from 
that, it was very evident that "psychological," as well as other 
''natural" motives or causes which remain unchanged through- 
out the history of mankind, could not be the cause, nor offer 
any explanation, of the phenomena of capitalist production and 
distribution which are not common to all human society, but are 
strictly limited in time as well as in place to only a small por- 
tion thereof. It is the same thirig that we have already observed 
in discussing the Materialistic Conception of History: — a con- 
stant factor cannot possibly be the cause of a change in the 
result of an operation. 

It is not true, however, that Marx did not adopt the course 
of examining the actual experiences of exchange relation. Nor 
is it true that the course he did adopt was that of purely logical 
deduction. Marx did go about by making a thorough examina- 
tion of the actual happenings and "experiences" of the exchange 
relation as Bohm-Bawerck would have him do, although this 
job did not prove so very "simple" as Bohm-Bawerck imagined 
it would. In order, however, that he might learn something that 
was worth while from the actual "experiences" of the exchange 
relation, he had to put these "relations" to a very careful analysis. 
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In doing that he was certainly guilty of using some very sharp 
and pure logical reasoning. In this he could not help himself, 
as he was "naturally" so constituted that to whatever task he 
applied himself, he could not help but use his logic. And that 
was of the very purest sort. There were, however, no purely 
logical constructions or abstractions used by him in order to 
prove his theory of value or surplus value. Those abstractions 
which he did make, and they will be duly noted, one by one, 
in the course of these articles, were not only justified, but required 
and demanded by the subject matter itself. But he did not start 
out with any purely logical notions or abstractions, nor did he 
proceed to any purely logical constructions. On the contrary, 
he kept to his base all the time, and that was the solid ground 
of the facts of capitalistic production and exchange. It is very 
significant that in the whole volume of Marx's economic writings 
there is no mention of the "economic man" or of his supposed 
attributes, "psychological" or otherwise. Nor is any kind of an 
abstract man part of his discussion. Throughout his entire work 
he keeps strictly to his problem, and that is the doings of the real, 
live man in the real historic situation known as the capitalistic 
system. In this connection it is more than a mere curiosity to 
compare the opening passage of Capital with the opening pas- 
sages in the works of some of his illustrious predecessors and 
contemporaries. L. B. Boudin. 

{To be Continued.) 

Owing to the space required for Bebel's speech much of the current installment of 
Comrade Boudin's article has been crowded out, but will appear next month. — Ed. 
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Conditions in Germany and America* 

The speech of August Bebel at the Jena Congress, published else- 
where in this issue, is a sign of a new epoch upon which we are just enter- 
ing. The conditions which he there describes, although so apparently 
local in names and geographical position, yet are really international in 
their character. The fundamental facts there set forth are that we are in 
the midst of a general re-action, that the great bourgeois liberal movement 
has reached its limit, and that as a consequence new tasks and new duties 
devolve upon the socialist movement, which in turn demand new tactics 
and new methods of fighting. Upon the Socialist party from now on must 
rest the burden of social progress. Capitalism seems to have reached 
its limit, to have perfected society as far fc as its social mission will permit 
As a consequence it is now caught in the back-wash of re-action. 

All over the world comes the same story of a stoppage in all reform- 
atory liberalizing movements. We venture to suggest the following as a 
possible explanation of this, in accordance with the doctrines of the class 
struggle. As long as any ruling class feels perfectly secure in its position 
as a ruler it can still afford to grant concessions in order to prevent, the 
rise of any effective opposition, but as soon as its actual domination is 
threatened, and then its existence as a class, it looks upon every position 
which it occupies as of probable value m its coming conflict for life, — 
consequently it is not disposed to yield even the apparently most unim- 
portant outpost. So long as the socialist movement was still too weak 
to constitute an effective threat its every increase only caused the capi- 
talists to look with greater favor upon reforms which might be expected 
to stay its progress. But when that socialist movement has reached a 
strength where a struggle for existence is imminent then the ruling class 
is no longer disposed to yield even the slightest concessions.. 

The facts bear out the theory. In America, as in Europe, the last 
three years have been marked by a more stubborn resistance on the 
part of the plutocratic rulers of society. It has become a common-place 
to say that the trades unions have failed to accomplish anything during 
the last three years. Almost every strike has been a failure and this in 
the face of the fact that during these years we have been in the midst of 
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what is probably the greatest "prosperity" that capitalism has ever known. 
It has been a time of rising prices, of expanding industries, — an upward 
swing of the industrial pendulum. Every other such period in our history 
has been marked by a rapid growth of labor organizations and by con- 
tinuous concessions wrung by them from the capitalists, who were willing 
to grant these slight concessions rather than suffer a complete destruction 
of the enormous profits which such a period brings to an exploiting class. 
In the period which has just passed, however, the reverse has been true r 
even governmental statistics concede the fact that a period of rising 
prices has been accompanied by a stationary, if not a receding wage rate. 
Everywhere employers' associations, citizens' alliances, and similar organ- 
izations of the exploiting classes have grown stronger in numbers, more 
defiant in resistance, more aggressive in attack. 

Such a condition, presenting new problems, demands new weapons on 
the part of the working class. Realizing the fact that we are now about 
to enter upon the beginning of the end it behooves us to become more 
^constructive in our propositions, more thorough in our education, more 
perfect in our organization, more active in our agitation. These, how- 
ever, are commonplaces, which, however, lose nothing of emphatic neces- 
sity by reason of their familiarity. But capitalism reaches ever back- 
ward into its armory <to bring forth new weapons in support of the 
power of entrenched wealth. They have added new weapons, drawn from 
political institutions depending for their effectiveness upon the ignorance 
of the workers. To the black list and the lockout they add the injunction 
and the brutal force of military and police power. 

Moreover this wave of reaction has extended also to the legislative 
chambers. A slight examination of the legislation of the last three 
years will show that the gains which have been made along lines usually 
looked upon as reformatory in their character, such as factory legislation, 
or the democratization of institutions, have been almost nil and certainly 
in no way comparable to the similar gains made in the same number of 
years a decade or so ago. Moreover there seems to be a tendency 
to destroy the power of governmental institutions in those departments 
which are most accessible to working class influence. 

As yet, 'however, this movement has not proceeded to a point in the 
United States where it requires any immediate action but it is well to 
be warned in time and the working class of America should show its 
determination to prepare for the new problems which will be presented. 
It, too, must be ready to use every weapon at its disposal. In no way 
relaxing the emphasis to be laid upon political action, it must be pre- 
pared to strengthen its activity in other directions. I say in no way 
relaxing its political activity; on the contrary there is still every 
reason to believe that in the United States the political field must still 
be the one on which the great battles will be fought. The political organi- 
zation is the only one which can embrace all workers. It is the only one 
which is in any way prepared to "take and hold" the titles to the means 
for the production and distribution of wealth. It is the only one which 
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in any way can represent all the producing classes and it is essential at 
this time that this fact be recognized and that the workers be not led 
away with anarchistic or demagogic denials of this position. At the 
same time as the most powerful auxiliary in the fight must stand the eco- < 
nomic organization of the working class and it is easily possible that 
when the fight reaches a climax the decisive blow may be struck with this 
weapon. Above all it is essential that the two weapons should be wielded 
with the same object in view. If, as is too often the case at the present 
time, the economic organization is paralyzed either by ignorance or 
treachery, then it is easily possible that the political fight may be so ham- 
pered in the battle as to be incapable of gaining a victory. 

In Germany this situation has convinced practically the entire Ger- 
man Social Democracy of the necessity of utilizing the great organizations of 
labor as a means of battle. We shall need to do the same before long. 
To do this demands two things; first the organization of the working 
class along industrial lines permitting immediate and wide spread, united 
action; and second, close co-operation between the political and economic 
movement in order that the two forces may work in harmony. This 
is the strongest argument in support of the Industrial Workers of the 
World and the one which is bound to give it increasing strength and power 
with every passing day. If however, this organization accepts the ridicu- 
lous anarcho-socialist position advocated by De Leon and Haggarty and 
which is so well satirized in Bebel's great speech, then it will soon 
degenerate into a mere caricature of a labor movement. 

However, we can assure our readers that there is no danger of such 
a thing taking place. The Industrial Workers is growing and developing 
among genuine working men far faster than among the mere praters of 
phrases and intriguing schemers. The power of the intelligent construc- 
tive portion is already so great that it is only a question of a short time 
when the element which now retards its progress will be scraped off. 

There are other lessons regarding party organization and activity to 
be drawn from this same situation, but these we reserve for a later time. 
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NORWAY. 

The Norwegian socialists continue to carry on an active campaign for 
a Republic. They are demanding that the form of government be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. The capitalist parties very naturally are opposing 
this, but the popular demand is so great that it is quite probable that they 
will have to yield. A provision to this effect has already been introduced 
into the Storthing and large meetings are being held throughout the coun- 
try to arouse enthusiasm. 



It is impossible to give exact figures concerning the recent parliament- 
ary elections, because of the fact that in several cases alliances were 
made with other parties. Vorwaerts however, estimates that about 30,000 
socialist votes were cast, 14 socialist candidates were elected ; three years 
ago there were only 10,000 votes cast and 4 representatives elected. 



HUNGARY. 

The agitation for universal suffrage proceeds with ever increasing 
vigor. The Kossuth party, which was elected under a pledge to work 
for universal suffrage, has broken its pledge and joined the coalition of 
capitalist parties in fighting to the utmost the popularization of suffrage. 
As a result the class lines have become much sharper than ever before. 
Popular uprising, strikes, mass meetings, and demonstrations have 
reached a point where the country is not far from open revolt. 



RUSSIA. 

Events are happening so fast in Russia that it is impossible to give 
any real news in competition with the daily papers. So far as the general 
situation is concerned the government of the Czar has practically dis- 
appeared, and has been followed by chaos, politically and socially. A 
careful examination of the situation makes it seem probable at least that 
events are proceeding somewhat as follows: 

There will probably be a year or two of practically continuous revo- 
lution, much as is being carried on at the present time. This is only 
possible in a country, which, like Russia is really a great political jelly 
fish, with no particular head either to direct its rule or to be crushed. 
Some time in the midst of this chaos the autocracy will probably be for- 
mally abolished as it now is in reality. The next most coherent body in 
the empire is still the capitalist class and these, with some such men as 
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Witte at the head will be apt to form a capitalist "liberal" government. 
But at the same time the proletarian element is too strong to permit this 
stage to be in any way permanent and it is probable that revolution will 
succeed revolution until Western Europe is involved, probably through 
a revolt of Russian Poland, affecting the German portion of Poland. It 
is easily possible that Russia may prove the spark that will set off a 
proletarian revolution throughout the world. 

Meanwhile the socialists of Russia are certainly showing a remark- 
able coherence and power of organization, considering the backward state 
of the country and there is at least a strong probability that somewhere in 
the midst of the resulting chaos a proletarian government may be es- 
tablished. 

The above was written before the granting of a "constitution", and the assumption of 
power by Witte, but we let it stand as justified by these events and as a probable outline of 
future happenings. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



When this number of the Review is being printed the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is assembling in Pittsburg. While no advance informa- 
tion has been given out other than the proceedings of the quarterly ses- 
sions of the executive council, it is probable that the officers' reports will 
show that the Federation has held its own during the past year, although 
some of the fiercest struggles in organized labor's history have been 
waged. Certainly some of the affiliated bodies that were on the firing 
line have been hit hard, but others have enjoyed a slow steady growth 
that has offset the losses so that the membership remains pretty close 
to the two million mark. In at least one particular the Federation has 
made a marked gain, and that is in the greater solidarity that has become 
manifest among the rank and file, while the spread of knowledge upon 
economic and political questions has also added strength to the move- 
ment. It follows as a matter of course that some unions are bound to 
lose members, especially after an organization boom has spent its force, 
where the new converts remain ignorant of the principles, tactics or mis- 
sion of the body they have joined, and where their sole ambition and 
expectation is to pay in fifty cents and receive a five-dollar raise in 
wages or a reduction of hours handed out on a silver platter. The time is 
past when such bonanzas are struck, and nowadays it requires mighty hard 
fighting and considerable sacrifice to gain concessions, to say nothing of 
holding fast to what has been gained. This fact is appreciated by the 
active men in the ranks — leaving the "leaders" entirely out of the cal- 
culation for the time being — ana personal investigation will prove that 
there is a distinct improvement in the intellectual tone and the spirit of 
class-consciousness. One don't hear that old piece of stereotyped sophistry 
that "the interests of labor and capital are identical," or that "capital 
and labor are brothers," in the lodge rooms or in the labor press as 
often as formerly. Such expressions are now the exception rather than the 
rule. The members are gradually but surely obtaining a clearer conception 
of things as they are; they have learned by bitter experience, and are 
still in school, that capital is adamant when labor demands more of the 
wealth it produces, and consequently threatens to cut into dividends. And 
so it has come to pass that those among the membership who wandered in 
the wilderness and preached economic truths, and who were denounced 
and ridiculed until many gave up the struggle in despair, are now listened 
to gladly and in many industrial centres they are trusted and honored 
by their fellow-workmen. In other words, the trade union movement, in 
spite of opposition without and reaction within, is undergoing a percepti- 
ble change, and the evolution is all in the direction of socialism. That 
there will be internal wars between factions, disorganization and reor- 
ganization, and bitter contests with capital, in the future as in the past, 
goes without saying, but throughout it all the clarifying process will go 
on and the general enlightenment that is bound to follow will result in 
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the unions being found in the vanguard of the fight for labor's emanci- 
pation. This is not idle speculation, but views based upon careful study of 
the situation and everyday contact with actual conditions. Old ideas 
and methods and leaders are being superseded, and every progressive 
worker who hopes and struggles for a better day for his class can afford 
to regard the future with confidence and satisfaction, and his optimism will 
be well-founded. The intellectual proletariat is coming in a mighty army 
of conquest. 

The overshadowing question in trade union circles at present is the 
threatened suspension of work in the anthracite and bituminous mining 
districts next spring. This cloud on the industrial horizon is growing in 
proportion as the weeks and months pass, and there is no longer any 
doubt that the struggle will come on schedule time. The officers and 
organizers of the miners are working feverishly, night and day, to 
thoroughly unionize the various districts and to strengthen every weak 
point. During the past few months President Mitchell has taken per- 
sonal control of the field work and appealed to the men who have become 
careless and lukewarm in their unionism to flock to his standard and 
prcpire to resist the encroachments of the combines of capital that are 
thr sting for greater profits, no matter how deep into poverty and misery 
they force their workers. On the other hand the coal barons, who now 
possess the power to raise and lower prices at will, are making their usual 
excuses that the market is overstocked with coal and prices are too low. 
Some of them even go so far as to insult the miners, as weH as the intel- 
ligence of the rest of the people, by claiming that their employes are 
the cnly ones who are making money and ungratefully refuse to accept 
wage reductions, and thus are forcing a general stagnation in the indus- 
try. Therefore, the operators declare, they are compelled to make a cut 
of 25 per cent in wages or close their mines to save themselves from ruin- 
ation. Meanwhile, however, the poor, unsophisticated mine owners, who 
are forced to live in mansions and clip coupons and make trips to 
Europe as a penalty for their extreme generosity, are piling up moun- 
tains of coal in anticipation of the shutdown, and, by arbitrarily raising 
prices because of the "scarcity" of coal, they will fairly revel in prosperity 
next year, while the dear people, who vote for private ownership of mines, 
dig deeper into their jeans if they would keep from freezing a year hence 
and while many a miner makes side jumps toward the poorhouse. So 
once again there is coming a great crisis in the class struggle, and while 
the suffering will be severe in some quarters it is likewise certain that 
the unbridled plutocracy, which appears to have become afflicted with a 
mania to- "teach the people a lesson" ever so often, while on its periodical 
drunks, will only hasten its own downfall. 

Whether or not the forcing of a great coal strike next year is part 
of a widespread conspiracy or an understanding among certain groups 
of capitalists to raid stocks, produce a financial panic, crush small competi- 
tors and then confiscate the securities they have managed to hang to just 
as drowning men clutch at straws, is not quite plain: but it is significant 
that the monarch of the financial world, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who can 
smell an honest dollar at a greater distance than any captain of industry 
that ever stood in shoe leather, has confided to Col. W. H. Moore, of 
Chicago, president of the National Good Roads Association, the informa- 
tion "that America's greatest panic was coming in 1907 and 1908." Col. 
Moore is an enthusiastic agitator for improved highways, and would have 
the United. States government engage in the paternalistic undertaking of 
employing thousands of men to provide good roads upon which "the 
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people" can speed their fast horses and faster automobiles, while at the 
same time his philanthropic soul yearns to create work for the working- 
man. The colonel differs from the famous Coxey in that the latter 
waited until the panic of 1893 was upon us, and then marched the wrong 
class of people to Washington to demand relief from Congress in the shape 
of good road building, and, as history records, Mr. Coxey was arrested 
for walking upon aristocratic grass and after being released hiked back 
to Ohio, ran for governor and dropped into political oblivion. Col. Moore 
has started to march upon Washington before the storm breaks, and 
his "commonweal" army will be composed of a class of men who will 
be greeted with the glad hand by the politicians. With the irrepressible 
Coxey appealed for non-interest-bearing bonds with which to make public 
improvements, and which would have been nothing more nor less than 
irredeemable paper money, or greenbacks, the Moore crowd will demand 
the genuine article in the bondage game, the kind that stipulates that in- 
terest must be paid in gold. The whole scheme will work out automat- 
ically, and those in on the ground floor will be enabled to kill three or 
four birds with one stone. When the panic comes a year or so hence the 
plutocrats can easily embrace the opportunity to deal organized labor a 
smash by blaming the hard times on the tyrannical strikers; then they 
can "bear" the market, call in loans and tighten money, and drive the 
small-fry into bankruptcy; then along comes obliging Uncle* Sam and 
issues tens of millions of bonds, and our patriotic Rockefeller and 
Morgan bankers will do a fine business by selling the bonds to themselves 
at a big profit, and providing safe investments for part of their hoardings, 
while with their surplus and profits and interest they can go into 
the market when the lowest notch has been reached and gather up the 
wreckage at their own price and sit back and wait for a rise later. There's 
millions in it ; heads we win, tails you lose. Every business man in the 
country knows (whether workingmen do or do not is immaterial) that 
when Rockefeller discusses industrial affairs he speaks with authority, 
and whether or not the financial king understands the Socialist philosophy 
regarding the cause of panics or it is mere instinct cultivated by long 
experience in chasing the almighty dollar is also immaterial at this junc- 
ture. The fact remains that this shrewd and coldly calculating genius 
has confided to his friend Moore that another crisis may be looked for 
in a year or two. He bases his statement, so we are informed, on the 
view that there is overproduction in all lines. "Where there were 3,000,- 
000 men out of work in 1893," Mr. Rockefeller is quoted as saying by 
Col. Moore, "there will be from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 in idleness when the 
next siege of hard times is upon us." This is a calamitous prediction, 
surely; and if it should be realized how many labor organizations, no 
matter upon what lines they may be formed, could safely ride the waves of 
the oncoming storm? And what guarantee is there that the whole system 
of capitalistic exploitation will not go by the board during this threatened 
catastrophe? It is interesting to note, too, that after capitalism is unable 
to extricate itself from the depths of iniquity into which its own stupidity, 
planlessness and criminal system has plunged it, the governmental ma- 
chinery is called to the rescue. Now if the powers of government can 
be utilized to enrich a small class and impoverish the working class, and 
then can be further employed to provide soup-houses or temporary jobs 
for millions of men and thus prolong the existence of an unjust, inequita- 
ble system, why cannot the working masses arise in their might and throw 
off the shirking classes and run their own government for their own wel- 
fare? This can and undoubtedly will happen when the trade unions, who 
have an advantage in being already organized, and the working people 
generally accept the Socialist program. 

The struggle between the printers and their organized employers 
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has been raging with considerable bitterness during the past month. 
The men have been making steady gains despite the support that has 
been given the bosses by pretty much all the employers' association in 
the country. Upward of 300 local unions, almost one-half, have either 
succeeded in enforcing the eight-hour day or obtained agreements to 
introduce the shorter workday on January 1. It is only fair to say that 
the boss printers were not as thoroughly organized as are the capitalists in 
some other branches of industry, but on the other hand all the resources 
of the Parry Manufacturers' Association and Post's Citizens' Alliance 
have been thrown to the support of the master class in the printing 
trade. The International Typographical union officials are not inclined 
to underestimate the forces that confront the printers in their fight for 
the eight-hour day, and it is expected that the battle will continue for 
weeks and perhaps months before their demands are won. It is quite 
probable, too, that many offices and a number of cities and towns will 
be lost, at least temporarily, but the campaign will go on despite those 
obstacles, and where there are losses the lines will be reorganized and 
the battle begun anew. All eyes of the labor world are now upon the 
Typographical Union, and for that matter the capitalists of the country 
also regard the present contest as being of far-reaching effect. 
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Text Book of Sociology, by James Q. Bealcy and Lester F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Co.. Chth 326 pages $1.30. 

The Foundations of Sociology, by Edward A. Ross. The Macmillan 
Co. "Citizens' Library" Half leather, 410 pages. $1.25 net. 

These books are illustrative of the progress which is being made in the 
creation of a science of society and are but two out of a large number that 
have come from the presses of the world during the last year. Both are 
gtill characteristic of the undeveloped stage of the science. They do not 
seem to be sure of their right to exist as yet and are still largely on 
the defensive. A considerable portion of their contents is taken up 
with an explanation of what sociology is, and in discussions of such 
fundamental principles as in text books of other sciences are taken for 
granted. 

The positions of Prof. Ward are already so well known to our readers 
through reviews of his previous books as to require no extensive sum- 
mary of the present work. This is all the more true since this book is 
but a compilation of his previous writings. On the whole he seeks to 
analyze society as a biological organism, although in no way following 
and seldom agreeing with Spencer. He finds the motive force of society 
in feeling and the desire for social achievement. Although avowedly psy- 
chological, yet the materialist will find few things to quarrel with in 
his position. 

He recognizes the existence of exploitation in our present system 
and states that "those artificial social inequalities which enable the pros- 
perous class to thrive at the expense of the proletariat, and of the less 
favored classes where no true proletariat exists, are maintained through 
the systematic deception of the latter, and the inculcation through religious 
beliefs, when not otherwise possible, of the doctrine that the existing social 
conditions is not only natural and necessary but divinely ordained." He 
says that, "the less favored classes are beginning to learn the power of 
their ballots and are casting them in increasing numbers for collectivism." 
He is sharply differentiated from Herbert Spencer in his recognition of the 
fact that "collectivism is not the opposite of individualism," but on the 
contrary this "whole movement" may almost be described as a growth of 
individualism. 

Here and in various other places he has borrowed directly from the 
socialists and indeed much of his fundamental position is to be found in 
the writings of Marx, Engels and Ferri. It is noteworthy, however, that, 
although he gives a very full bibliography none of these names appear 
in it. It would seem about time that Prof. Ward woke up to the fact 
that common scholastic honesty requires that he state the fact that he has 
been anticipated in many of his positions by these writers. 

Prof. Ross's work is very strikingly different in its treatment of the 
subject. This again is significant of the still unsettled state of sociology. 
His book is largely a summary of the positions of other writers and as 
such is of peculiar value in bringing together the various contributions 
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so far made to the subject. Along with this, however, goes much valu- 
able original matter. He looks upon social psychology as an outgrowth 
of mob psychology and discusses the evolution of this incoherent mind 
into the more organized forms of social unity. His chapter on the 
''Factors of Social Change," while containing much of value is on the whole 
decidely weak. He seems to be seized too much with the ultra- scholastic 
position that it is absolutely necessary to find a multitude of causes for 
every phenomena and to avoid drawing any general conclusions. Indeed 
he warns against this latter repeatedly throughout his work, yet is not 
himself averse to making such generalizations at times as is especially 
evident from the last two chapters. Among the factors of social change 
he finds no fundamental motive force and absolutely ignores the only 
philosophy which has in any way studied into and described the existence 
of such a motive force, the materialistic interpretation of history. 

The charge against him with regard to the socialist writers is in 
some ways even worse than with Ward, for while Ward ignores them 
entirely and pretends to have re-discovered anew things that have long 
been familiar in socialist literature it remains for Ross to make the as- 
tounding statement that "To Italians like Loria, and Vaccaro, to the 
German Ratzenhofer, to the Austrian Pole Gumplowicz and to the Rus- 
sian Novicow belongs the credit of first setting forth the forms, phrases 
and laws of the struggles that persist in the interior of society." Is it 
possible that a man who has read so widely as Prof. Ross is not aware 
of the exposures of the dishonesty of the writers named which have been 
made by the socialists and which show that they have simply stolen whole- 
sale and sometimes verbatim from the socialist writers, and especially 
from Marx and Engels. He certainly must have read Seligman's Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History" which would have shown him how false 
is the statement he makes. A fundamental weakness which is closely 
connected with the defect just mentioned is seen in the lack of any 
consistent social philosophy. They absolutely refuse to notice the exist- 
ence of the socialist school, and up to the present time this is the only 
school which offers any coherent evolutionary social philosophy, whether 
true or false. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms which we feel bound to make, since 
the time is now past when ignorance of socialist doctrines may be pleaded 
as an excuse by men of the wide reading of the authors of these two books, 
nevertheless they have done work which no socialist can afford to neglect. 
Both of them have made themselves dangerous to plutocracy and both 
of them have made what are by no means unimportant contributions to 
the socialist doctrines. It is well worth the while of any socialist to 
familiarize himself with their writings as a valuable help to the under- 
standing of his own doctrines, as well as to show how thoroughly our 
philosophy has permeated into the intellectual life of even those who shut 
their eyes to its existence. 

The Napoleon Myth, by Henry Ridgely Evans, The Open Court 
Publishing Co. Cloth, 65 pp. 

"By looking only at the beginning and at the end of his career, and by 
disregarding all the intermediate period, an imaginary Napoleon has been 
created, who is a republican, not a despot; a lover of liberty, not an 
authoratarian ; a champion of the Revolution, not the destroyer of the Re- 
volution ; a hero of independence, not a conqueror ; a friend of the people, 
not a contemner of the people ; a man of heart and virtue, not a ruthless 
militarist, cynic and Maciavellian." This imaginary character has become 
a legendary hero, a demi-god, in which truth and myth are so confused as 
to be almost impossible of separation. Some phases of this myth are 
considered in this little work, which is rather a study in higher criticism 
than an historical contribution. 
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SCIENCE AND REVOLUTION. 

This new book by Ernest Untermann, the fourth volume of the Library 
of Science for the Workers, is one of the most important works yet pro- 
duced by the American socialist movement. The author has made a 
thorough and exhaustive study of the development of scientific thought 
from the dawn of literature to the present day. 

He recognizes frankly that no thinker can escape the subtle influence 
of industrial conditions and class environment. Therefore while showing 
how previous thinkers have consciously or unconsciously shaped their 
philosophies in the interest of ruling classes, he openly admits that he 
writes as a proletarian and a socialist. 

The earlier portion of the book is with some modifications made up 
from the articles published in the International Review from March to 
September. The concluding chapters are a clear and adequate statement 
of the socialist interpretation of the latest facts of science. 

"Science and Revolution" is thus an indispensable help to an under- 
standing of the relations of the sciences to each other and to the socialist 
movement, and it thus adds immensely to the propaganda value of the 
Library of Science for the Workers. 

THE EVOLUTIOiN OF MAN. 

Of this illustrated work, translated by Ernest Untermann from the 
- German of Wilhelm Boelsche, 3500 copies have already been sold, and 
another edition is now in press. It contains in simple language and at- 
tractive style enough evidence to convince any open-minded man that 
the evolution theory has been absolutely proved, and that the idea of 
special creation rests on nothing but inherited prejudice. This is volume 
I of the Library of Science. The second volume is 

GERMS OF MIND IN PLANTS, 

translated by A. M. Simons from the German of R. H. France. This 
book is a simple record of observed facts which prove to any logical 
reader that "mind" is only another form of "life" and is subject to the 
same laws as the rest of the universe. This thought is developed still 
further in the third volume of the library, 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 

by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, translated by Margaret Wagner. Dr. Meyer 
shows that worlds and suns are organisms like plants and people, having 
their birth, growth, maturity, old age and death, only that the periods 
of time involved are vastly longer. 

Fifty cents a volume is the price of these books, postage included, 
and they are sold to stockholders at thirty cents if we prepay postage cr 
expressage; twenty-five cents if called for at this office or sent by express 
at purchaser's expense. 

WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR STOCK NOW? 

A share of stock in the co-operative publishing house of Charles H. 
Kerr & Company costs ten dollars, payable all at once or a dollar a 
month as the subscriber prefers. When the share is fully paid for, the 
subscriber has no further liability of any kind. No dividends are paid, 
but stockholders have the privilege of buying books at cost. The money 
received from the sale of stock is used to publish more books. Ernest 
Untermann is now translating the later volumes of Marx's "Capital" 
which have never yet appeared in English. To publish them will take 
an investment of three thousand dollars. That means 300 new subscrip- 
tions for stock at ten dollars each. And it means that both new stock- 
holders and present stockholders will get Marx's great work complete 
at a small fraction of what it would cost through capitalist channels. 

Meanwhile we shall be making rapid additions to our list of books 
by American and European socialists. Several more volumes of the 
Library of Science for the Workers will be definitely announced next 
month. Two handsome five-cent pamphlets are in press, "Science and 
Life," by Enrico Ferri, and "A Socialist View of Mr. Rockefeller," by 
John Spargo. The first edition of 800,000 propaganda leaflets by Charles 
H. Kerr is sold out, and another edition of 800,000 more is just ready. 
This includes a new leaflet, "Free Americans," which will be mailed for 
6 cents a hundred and sent at purchaser's expense for 30 cents a thousand, 
and the set of five leaflets "What Socialists Think," mailed for 30 cents 
per hundred sets or sent by express for $1.50 per thousand sets. The 
New York state committee alone has used 40,000 sets of these leaflets 
and Local Cleveland has used 30,000 sets. Samples will be sent free 
on request. 

THE DEBT-RAISING FUND. 

On pages 255 and 256 of last month's Review it was explained that 
the offer of Charles H. Kerr to duplicate the contributions of other stock- 
holders for the purpose of putting the publishing house on a cash basis 
was addressed rather to those who could give money more conveniently 
than they could give active work in the circulation of socialist literature. 
It naturally happens therefore that the number of contributions to 
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acknowledge this month is smaller than before. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation on the part of all stockholders that the amount received is 
larger, as will be seen from the following list: 

Previously Acknowledged $ 920.36 

John R. Haynes, Calif 20.00 

Thomas C. Hall, New. York 25.00 

Fred R. Bennett, Maine 2.00 

L. K. Hill, Ohio 56 

A. F. Simonds, New York 1.00 

Harry T. Smith, Illinois 2.00 

Howard Keehn, Pennsylvania 1.00 

N. O. Nelson, Missouri 100.00 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 151.56 

Total $1223.48 

It is particularly gratifying to be able to report that the receipts of 
the International Socialist Review for the month of October were $233.56, 
an amount which comes so near to covering the expenses for the month 
that if this average can only be maintained the slight deficit can readily 
be taken care of out of the profits on the sale of books. 

The moral is, not that, nothing more need be done for the Review, 
but that, it is possible for its friends by reasonable efforts to assure its 
future publication. 
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The Significance of the Frontier in American 

History/ 

IN a bulletin of the Superintendent of the Census for 
1890 appear these significant (words : 'TJp to and including 
1880 the country had a frontier of settlement, but at present 
the unsettled area has been so broken into by isolated bodies of 
settlement that there can hardly be said to-be a frontier line. In 
the discussion of its extent, its westward movement, etc., it can- 
not, therefore, any longer have a place in the census reports."* 
This brief official statement marks the closing of a great historic 
movement. Up to our own day American history has been jn a 
large degree the history of the colonization of the West. 
The existence of an area of free land, its continuous recession, 
and the advance of American settlement westward, explain 
American development. Behind institutions, behind constitu- 
tional forms and modifications, lie the vital forces that call these 
organs into life, and shape them to meet changing conditions. 
The peculiarity of American institutions is, the fact that 
they have been compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of 
an expanding people — to the changes involved in crossing a con- 
tinent, in winning a wilderness, and in developing at each area 
of this progress out of the primitive economic and political condi- 
tions of the frontier into the complexity of city life. Said Cal- 



1 The article here reprinted was published in the Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1803. pp. 199-227; in the Proceedings of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
XLI, 79-112; and in an enlarged form, in Fifth Year Book of the National Herbart 
Society, 7-40. 

•Extra Census Bulletin. No. 2, April 20, 1802. 
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houn in 1817, "We are great, and rapidly — I was about to say 
fearfully— growing!" 1 So saying, he touched the distinguishing 
feature of American life. All peoples show development; the 
germ theory of politics has been sufficiently emphasized. In the 
case of most nations, however, the development has occurred in a 
limited area; and if the nation has expanded, it has met other 
growing peoples whom it has conquered. But in the case of the 
United States we have a different phenomenon. Limiting our 
attention to the Atlantic coast, we have the familiar phenomenon 
of the evolutions of institutions in a limited area, such as the rise 
of representative government; the differentiation of simple colo- 
nial governments into complex organs ; the progress from primi- 
tive industrial society, without division of labor, up to manufactur- 
ing civilization. But we have in addition to this a recurrence of the 
process of evolution in each western area reached in the process 
of expansion. Thus American development has exhibited not 
merely advance along a single line, but a return to primitive con- 
ditions on a continually advancing frontier line, and a new de- 
velopment for that area. American social development has been 
continually beginning over again on the frontier. This perennial 
rebirth, this fluidity of American life, this expansion westward 
with its new opportunities, its continuous touch with the sim- 
plicity of primitive society, furnish the forces dominating Ameri- 
can character. The true point of view in the history of this na- 
tion is not the Atlantic coast, it is the great West. Even the 
slavery struggle, which is made so exclusive an object of atten- 
tion by some historians, occupies its important place in American 
history because of its relation to westward expansion. 

In this advance, the frontier is the outer edge of the wave — 
the meeting point between savagery and civilization. Much has 
been written about the frontier from the point of view of border 
warfare and the chase, but as a field for the serious study of the 
economist and the historian it has been neglected. 

The American frontier is sharply distinguished from the 
European frontier — a fortified boundary line running through 
dense populations. The most significant thing about the 
American frontier is, that it lies at the hither edge of free 
land. In the census reports it is treated as the margin of that 
settlement which has a density of two or more to the square 
mile. The term is an elastic one, and for our purposes does not 
need sharp definition. We shall consider the whole frontier belt, 
including the Indian country and the outer margin of the "settled 
area" of the census reports. This paper will make no attempt 
to treat the subject exhaustively; its aim is simply to call at- 

1 Abridgment of Debates, v., p. 706. 
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tention to the frontier as a fertile field for investigation, and to 
suggest some of the problems which arise in connection with it. 

In the settlement of America we have to observe how Eu- 
ropean life entered the continent, and how America modified 
and developed that Kfe, and reacted on Europe. Our early 
history is the history of European germs developing in an Ameri- 
can environment. Too exclusive attention has been paid by in- 
stitutional students to the Germanic origins, too little to the 
American factors. The frontier is the line of most rapid and 
effective Americanization. The wilderness masters the colonist. 
It finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes of 
travel, and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and 
puts him in the birch canoe. It strips off the garments of 
civilization, and arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moc- 
casin. It puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and 
Iroquois and runs an Indian palisade around him. Before long 
he has gone to planting Indian corn and plowing with a sharp 
stick ; he shouts the war cry and takes the scalp in orthodox In- 
dian fashion. In short, at the frontier the environment is at 
first too strong for the man. He must accept the conditions 
which it furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into the In- 
dian clearings and follows the Indian trails. Little by little he 
transforms the wilderness, but the outcome is not the old Europe, 
not simply the development of Germanic germs, any more than 
the first phenomenon was a case of reversion to the Germanic 
mark. The fact is, that here is a new product that is American. 
At first, the frontier was the Atlantic coast. It was the frontier 
of Europe in a very real sense. Moving westward, the frontier 
became more and more American. As successive terminal 
moraines result from successive glaciations, so each frontier 
leaves its traces behind it, and when it becomes a settled area 
the region still partakes of the frontier characteristics. Thus the 
advance of the frontier has meant a steady movement away from 
the influence of Europe, a steady growth of independence on 
American lines. And to study this advance, the men who grew 
up under these conditions, and the political, economic, and social 
results of it, is to study the peculiarly American part of our 
history. 

STAGES OF FRONTIER ADVANCE. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the frontier was ad- 
vanced up the Atlantic river courses, just beyond the "fall line," 
and the tidewater region became the settled area. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century another advance occurred. Trad- 
ers followed the Delaware and Shawnese Indians to the Ohio as 
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early as the end of the first quarter of the century. 1 Gov. Spots- 
wood, of Virginia, made an expedition in 17 14 across the Blue 
Ridge. The end of the first quarter of the century saw the ad- 
vance of the Scotch-Irish and the Palatine Germans up the 
Shenandoah Valley into the western part of Virginia, and along 
the Piedmont region of the Carolinas. 2 The Germans in New 
York pushed the frontier of settlement up the Mohawk to Ger- 
man Flats. 3 In Pennsylvania the town of Bedford indicates the 
line of settlement. Settlements had begun on New River, a 
branch of the Kanawha, and on the sources of the Yadkin and 
French Broad. 4 The King attempted to arrest the advance by 
liis proclamation of 1763, 5 forbidding settlements beyond the 
sources of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic ; but in vain. In 
the period of the Revolution the frontier crossed the Alleghanies 
into Kentucky and Tennessee, and the upper waters of the Ohio 
were settled.* When the first census was taken in 1790, the 
continuous settled area was bounded by a line which ran near the 
•coast of Maine, and included New England except a portion 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, New York along the Hudson 
and up the Mohawk about Schenectady, eastern and southern 
Pennsylvania, Virginia well across the Shenandoah Valley, and 
the Carolinas and eastern Georgia. 7 Beyond this region of con- 
tinuous settlement were the small settled areas of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the Ohio, with the mountains intervening be- 
tween them and the Atlantic area, thus giving a new and im- 
portant character to the frontier. The isolation of the region 
increased its peculiarly American tendencies, and the need of 
transportation facilities to connect it with the East called out 
important schemes of internal improvement, which will be noted 
farther on. The "West," as a self conscious section, began to 
evolve. 



1 Bancroft (1860 cd.). iii., pp. 344, 845, citing: Logan MSS.; [Mitchell J Contest in 
America, etc. (1752). p. 237. 

* Rercheval. History of the Valley; Bernheim. German Settlements in the Carolina*; 
Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, v., p. 304; Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, iv., p. xx. ; Weston, Documents Connected with the History of South Carolina, 
p. 82; Ellis and Evans, History of Lancaster County, Pa., chs. iii., xxxvi. 

•Parkman, Pontiac, ii.; Griffls, Sir William Johnson, p. 6; Simms's Frontiersmen of 
New York. 

♦Monette. Mississippi Valley, i., p. 811. 

•Wis. Hist. Colls., xi., p. 60; Hinsdale, Old Northwest, p. 121; Burke, "Oration on 
Conciliation," Works (1872 ed.). 1.. p. 473. 

GRoosevelt, Winning of the West, and citations there given; Cutler's Life of Cutler. 

TScribncT's Statistical Atlas, xxxviii., plate 13; McMaster, Hist, of People of U. 8., 
I., pp. 4, 60, 61; Imlay and Filson, Western Territory of America (London. 1703); Roche- 
foucault-Liancourt, Travels Through the United States of North America (London, 1799); 
Michaux's "Journal," in Proceedings American Philosophical Society, xxvi., No. 129; 
Forman, Narrative of a Journey Down the Ohio and Mississippi in 1780-'90 (Cincinnati, 
1888); Bartram, Travels Through North Carolina, etc. (London. 1792); Pope. Tour 
Through the Southern and Western Territories, etc. (Richmond, 1792): Weld, Travels 
Through the State of North America (London, 1799); Baily, Journal of a Tour in the 
Unsettled States of North America, 1796-'97 (London, 1866); Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History, July, 1886; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, vii., pp. 491, 
492, citations. 
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• 

From decade to decade distinct advances of the frontier oc- 
curred. By the census of 1820 * the settled area included Ohio, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, southeastern Missouri, and about 
one-half of Louisiana. This settled area had surrounded Indian 
areas, and the management of these tribes became an object of 
political concern. The frontier region of the time lay along the 
Great Lakes, where Astor's American Fur Company operated in 
the Indian trade, 8 and beyond the Mississippi, where Indian trad- 
ers extended their activity even to the Rocky Mountains ; Florida 
also furnished frontier conditions. The Mississippi river region 
was the scene of typical frontier settlements.* 

The rising steam navigation 4 on western waters, the open- 
ing of the Erie canal, and the westward extension of cotton 
culture 5 added five frontier states to the Union in this period. 
Grund, writing in 1836, declares : "It appears then that the uni- 
versal disposition of Americans to emigrate to the western wilder- 
ness, in order to enlarge their dominion over inanimate nature, 
is the actual result of an expansive power which is inherent in 
them, and which by continually agitating all classes of society is 
constantly throwing a large portion of the whole population on 
the extreme confines of the state, in order to gain space for 
its development. Hardly is a new state or territory formed be- 
fore the same principle manifests itself again and gives rise to 
a further emigration; and so is it destined to go on until a 
physical barrier must finally obstruct its progress." fl 

In the middle of this century the line indicated by the present 
eastern boundary of Indian Territory, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
marked the frontier of the Indian country. 7 Minnesota and 

1 Scribn<er , 8 Statistical Atlas, xxxix. 

Turner, Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin, (Johns Hopkini 
University Studies, Series ix.). PP. 61 ff. 

•Monette, History of the 'Mississippi Valley, ii.; Flint, Travels and Residence in 
Mississippi; Flint, Geography and History of the Western States; Abridgment of Debates 
of Congress, vii. f pp. 397, 398, 404; Holmes, Account of the U. S.; Kingdom, America 
and the British Colonics (London, 1820); Grund, Americana, ii., chs. i., iii., vi. (although 
writing in 1836, he treats of conditon9 that grew out of western advance from the era 
of 1820 to that time) ; Peck, Guide for Emigrants (Boston, 1831) ; Darby, Emigrants' Guide 
to Western and Southwestern 8tates and Territories; Dana, Geographical Sketches in the 
Western Country; Kinzie, Waubun; Keating, Narrative of Long's Expedition; Schoolcraft, 
Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi Rioter, Travels in the Central Portions of the 
Mi8si«ippi Valley, and Lead Mines of the Missouri; Andreas, History of Illinois, i., 
86-99; Hurlbut, Chicago Antiquities; McKenney, Tour to the Lakes; Thomas, Travel* 
Through the Western Country, etc. (Auburn, N. Y., 1819). 

4Darby, Emigrants' Guide, pp. 272 ff.; Benton, Abridgment of Debates, vii., p. 397. 

5DeBow's Review, iv., p. 254; xvii., p. 428. 

6Grund, Americans, ii., p. 8. 

7Peck, New Guide to the West (Cincinnati, 1848), ch. iv.; Parkman, Oregon Trail; 
Hall, The West (Cincinnati, 1848); Pierce, Incidents of Western Travel: Murrav, gravels 
in North America; Lloyd, Steamboat Directory (Cincinnati, 1856); "Fortv Davs in a 
Western Hotel" (Chicago), in Putnam's Magazine, December. 1894; Mackav/ The Western 
World, ii., ch. ii., iii.; Meeker, Life in the West; Bogen, German in America (Boston, 
1851); Olmatead, Texas Journey; Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life; Schouler, His- 
tory of United States, v., 261-267: Peyton, Over the Allcghanies and Across the Pralriet 
(London, 1870); Peyton, Suggestions on Railroad Communication with the Pacific, and 
the Trade of China and the Indian Islands; Benton, Highway to the Pacific (a speech 
in the U. S. Senate, Dec. 16, 1850). 
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• 

Wisconsin still exhibited frontier conditions, 1 but the distinctive 
frontier of the period is found in California, where the gold dis- 
coveries had sent a sudden tide of adventurous miners, and in 
Oregon, and the settlements in Utah. As the frontier had leaped 
over the Alleghanies, so now it skipped the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains ; and in the same way that the advance of 
the frontiersmen beyond the Alleghanies had caused the rise of 
important questions of transportation and internal improvement, 
so now the settlers beyond the Rocky Mountains needed means 
of communication with the East, and in the furnishing of these 
arose the settlement of the Great Plains and the development of 
still another kind of frontier life. Railroads, fostered by land 
grants, sent an increasing tide of immigrants into the far West. 
The United States Army 8 fought a series of Indian wars in 
Minnesota, Dakota, and the Indian Territory ; cessions made way 
for settlement. 

By 1880 the settled .area had been pushed into northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, along Dakota rivers, and 
in the Black Hills region, and was ascending the rivers of Kansas 
and Nebraska. The development of mines in Colorado had drawn 
isolated frontier settlements into that region, and Montana and 
Idaho were receiving settlers. The frontier was found in these 
mining camps and the ranches of the Great Plains. The superin- 
tendent of the census for 1890 reports, as previously stated, that 
the settlements of the West lie so scattered over the region, that 
there can no longer be said to be a frontier line. 

In these successive frontiers we find natural boundary lines 
which have served to mark and to affect the characteristics of 
the frontiers, namely: The "fall line;" the Alleghany Mountains; 
the Mississippi; the Missouri, where its direction approximates 
north and south; the line of the arid lands, approximately the 
99th meridian; and the Rocky Mountains. The fall line marked 
the frontier of the seventeenth century ; the Alleghanies that of 
the eighteenth; the Mississippi that of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth; the Missouri that of the middle of this century 
(omitting the California movement) : and the belt of the Rocky 
Mountains and the arid tract, the present frontier. Each was 
won by a series of Indian wars. 



1 A writer in The Home Missionary (1860), p. 239, reporting Wisconsin conditions, 
exclaims: • Think of this, people of the enlightened East. What an example, to come 
from the very frontiers of civilization 1" But one of the missionaries writes: "In a few 
years Wisconsin will no longer be considered as the West, or as an outpost of civili- 
sation, any more than Western New York, or the Western Reserve." 

* Bancroft (H. H.), History of California, History of Oregon, and Popular Tribunals; 
Shinn, Mining Camps. 

1 Rodenbough and Haskins, Army of the United States. 
See Atlantic Monthly, lxxix., p. 410. 
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THE FRONTIER FURNISHES A FIELD ,FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

At the Atlantic frontier one can study , the germs of pro- 
cesses repeated at each successive frontier. We have the com- 
plex European life sharply precipitated by the wilderness into 
the simplicity of primitive conditions. The first frontier had to 
meet its Indian question, its question of the disposition of the 
public domain, of the means of intercourse with older settle- 
ments, of the extension of political organization, of religious and 
educational activity. And the settlement of these and similar 
questions for one frontier served as a guide for the next. The 
American student needs not to go to the "prim little townships 
of Sleswick" for illustrations of the law of continuity and de- 
velopment. For example, he may study the origin of our land 
policies in the colonial land policy; he may see how the system 
grew by adapting the statutes to the customs of the successive 
frontiers. 1 He may see how the mining experience in the lead 
region of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa was applied to the min- 
ing laws of the Rockies,* and how our Indian policy has been a 
series of experimentations on successive frontiers. Each tier of 
new states has found in the older ones material for its con- 
stitutions." Each frontier has made similar contributions to 
American character, as will be discussed farther on. 

But with all these similarities there are essential differences, 
due to the place element and the time element. It is evident that 
the farming frontier of the Mississippi Valley presents different 
conditions from the mining frontier of the Rocky Mountains. 
The frontier reached by the Pacific railroad, surveyed into rec- 
tangles, guarded by the United States Army, and recruited by the 
daily immigrant ship, moves forward in a different way and at 
a swifter pace than the frontier reached by the birch canoe or 
the pack horse. The geologist traces patiently the shores of 
ancient seas, maps their areas, and compares the older and the 
newer. It would be a work "worth the historian's labors to mark 
these various frontiers, and in detail compare one with another. 
Not only would there result a more adequate conception of 
American development and characteristics, but invaluable addi- 
tions would be made to the history of society. 

Loria, 4 the Italian economist, has urged the study of colonial 
life as an aid in understanding the stages of European develop- 



1 See the suggestive paper by Prof. Jesse Macy, The Institutional Beginnings of a 
Western State. 

*Shi*m, Mining Camps. 

1 Compare Thorpe, in Annals American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September, 1891; Bryce, American Commonwealth (1888) ii., p. 689. 
4Loria, Analisi della Proprieta Capitalista, ii., p. 15. 
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ment, affirming that colonial settlement is for economic science 
what the mountain is for geology, bringing to light primitive 
stratifications. "America," he says, "has the key to the historical 
enigma which Europe has sought for centuries in vain, and the 
land which has no history reveals luminously the course of uni- 
versal history." There is much truth in this. The United States 
lies like a huge page in the history of society. Line by line as 
we read this continental page from west to east we find the 
record of social evolution. It begins with the Indian and the 
hunter; it goes on to tell of the disintegration of savagery by 
the entrance of the trader, the path-finder of civilization; we 
read the annals of the pastoral stage in ranch life; the ex- 
ploitation of the soil by the raising of unrotated crops of corn 
and wheat in sparsely settled farming communities; the in- 
tensive culture of the denser farm settlement; and finally, the 
manufacturing organization with city and factory system. 1 This 
page is familiar to the student of census statistics, but how little of 
it has been used by our historians. Each of these areas has had 
an influence in our economic and political history; the evolution 
of each into a higher stage has worked political transformations. 
But what constitutional historian has made any adequate attempt 
to interpret political facts by the light of these social areas and 
changes ? 

The Atlantic frontier was compounded of fisherman, fur 
trader, miner, cattle raiser and farmer. Excepting the fisher- 
man, each type of industry was on the march toward the West, 
drawn by an irresistible attraction. Each passed in successive 
waves across the continent. Stand at Cumberland Gap and watch 
the procession of civilization, marching single file — the buffalo 
following the trail to the salt springs, the Indian, the fur trader 
and hunter, the cattle raiser, the pioneer farmer, — and the fron- 
tier has passed by. Stand at South Pass in the Rockies a century 
later, and see the same procession with wider intervals between. 
The unequal rate of advance compels us to distinguish the 
frontier into the trader's frontier, the rancher's frontier, or the 
miner's frontier, and the farmer's frontier. When the mines and 
the cowpens were still near the fall line the traders' pack trains 
were tinkling across the Alleghanies, and the French on the Great 
Lakes were fortifying their posts, alarmed by the British trad- 
er's birch canoe. When the trappers scaled the Rockies, the 
farmer was still near the mouth of the Missouri. 



1 Compare Observations on the North American Land Company, London, 1790, pp. 

15, 144; Logan, History of Upper South Carolina, i., pp. 149-151; Tumor, Character 

and Influence of Indiw Trade in Wisconsin, p. 18: Peck, Now Guide for Emigrants 
(Boston, 1837), ch. iv. ; Compendium Eleventh Census, i., p. xl. 
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West. On the other hand, the contest for power and the ex- 
pansive tendency, furnished to the various sects by the existence 
of a moving frontier, must have had important results on the 
character of religious organization in the United States. It is 
a chapter in our history which needs study. 

INTELLECTUAL TRAITS. 

From the conditions of frontier life came intellectual traits 
of profound importance. The works of travelers along each 
frontier from colonial days onward describe certain common 
traits, and these traits have, while softening down, still persisted 
as survivals in the place of their origin, even when a higher social 
organization succeeded. The result is that to the frontier the 
American intellect owes its striking characteristics. That coarse- 
ness and strength combined with acuteness and inquisitiveness ; 
that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; 
that masterful grasp of material things, lacking in the artistic, 
but powerful to effect great ends ; that restless, nervous energy, 1 
that dominant individualism, working for good and for evil, and 
withal, that buoyancy and exuberance which comes with free- 
dom — these are traits of the frontier, or traits called out else- 
where because of the existence of the frontier. Since the days 
when the fleet of Columbus sailed into the waters of the New 
World, America has been another name for opportunity, and the 
people of the United States have taken their tone from the 
incessant expansion which has not only been open, but has even 
been forced upon them. He would be a rash prophet who should 
assert that the expansive character of American life has now en- 
tirely ceased. Movement has been its dominant fact, and, unless 
this training has no effect upon a people, the American energy 
will continually demand a wider field for its exercise. 2 But 
never again will such gifts of free land offer themselves. For 
a moment, at the frontier" the bonds of custom are broken, 
and unrestraint is triumphant. There is not tabula rasa. The 
stubborn American environment is there with its imperious sum- 
mons to accept its conditions ; the inherited ways of doing things 
are also there; and yet, in spite of environment, and in spite of 
custom, each frontier did indeed furnish a new field of oppor- 



1 Colonial travellers agree in remarking on the phlegmatic characteristics of the 
colonists. It has frequently been asked how such a people could have developed that 
strained nervous energy now characteristic of them. Compare Sumner, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, p. 08, and Adams, History of the United States, i., p. 60; ix., pp. 240, 241. The 
transition appears to become marked at the close of the War of 1812, a period when 
interest centered upon the development of the West, and the West was noted for restless 
energy. Grand, Americans, ii., ch. i. 

2The commentary upon this sentence — written in 1893— lies in the recent history of 
Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the Isthmian Canal. 
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tunity, a gate of escape from the bondage of the past ; and fresh- 
ness, and confidence, and scorn of older society, impatience of 
its restraints and its ideas, and indifference to its lessons, have 
accompanied the frontier. What the Mediterranean Sea was to 
the Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offering new experi- 
ences, calling out new institutions and activities, that, and more, 
the ever retreating frontier hfls been to the United States directly, 
and to the nations of Europe more remotely. And now, four 
centuries from the discovery of America, at the end of a hundred 
years of life under the Constitution, the frontier has gone, and 
with its going has closed the first period of American history. 

Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph. D. 

University of Wisconsin 
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Poets of the Social Revolution. 

SOMEONE has said something to the effect that when 
any great movement begins to have its poets it is not 
so very far from victory. It is certainly a sign that 
it is becoming a very vital part of the race life of the age in which 
it exists. Socialism has from the very beginning been an inspirer 
of poets and can count a long list who have sung its purpose and 
its mission. Three volumes have recently appeared filled with 
the work of men who have attuned their music to the harmony of 
the social revolution.* 

All three show the influence of Whitman. In form and 
matter they must be counted as followers of this great rude, 
rough singer of America. Neither, I think, will any of them 
complain, if we say that they have fallen much behind the master. 
There has been but the one Whitman, and I wonder if he ever 
dreamed of founding a "school." Perhaps Horace Traubel may 
object to his book being called poetry, but if the work of the others 
is to be so classified then his must claim the same name. The 
mere fact that he is more prodigal with periods, and less free with 
paragraphs than the other two is something the proofreader might 
easily have remedied. I am not sure but what some such changes 
might have been an improvement in some instances that might 
be cited from all three readers. All write largely in the same 
prophetic, ecstatic tones so characteristic of Whitman. All pay 
the highest possible homage to conventionality, by their conscious 
straining to avoid it, something in which they are in no way 
peculiar at the present time. 

Traubel is staccato in style, assertive rather than argumenta- 
tive, prophetic rather than explanatory. The following extract is 
ons of his best: 

"If it were not for the boys, or for the boy left over in the 
man, everything would remain about where it is. We draw a 
line up against which we halt the boy. The boy walks straight- 
way over. He does not defy us. He does not hear us. The 
boy has eye and ear for sights and sounds ahead. But no cries 
from the past arrest his impatient feet. Every boy brings the 
youth of the race back again. The hope you have lost your boy 
recovers. When you say rebellion you say boy. The boy is not 
a blank wall. He is an open way. You get rid of the boy at 

•"CHANTS COMMUNAL," by Horace Traubel. Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth, 194 pp. 
"BROAD CAST", bv Ernest Crosby, Funk & Wapnalls Co., Cloth, ia6 pp., 75c. 
"THE VOICE OK EQUALITY," by Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. Richard 6. Badger. 
Cloth. 107 pp. 

:47 
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your peril. You cannot save yourself. The boy can save you. 
You can go to bed heavy with sleep. He will dream for you. 
You can go down town and trade swindle for swindle in the 
greed of the world. He will study and play and be honest for 
you. The born striker, the boy. Have you ever built a wa!l so 
high some boy could not climb it? Have you ever cried a no 
so deep some boy could not spade below it? Have you ever 
taught any religion, or any philanthropy, so good some boy could 
not better it? The rebellion of the boy is the salvation of the 
man." 

Ernest Crosby dedicates his "Broadcast" to Edward Carpen- 
ter, another member of the Whitman clan. He opens his work 
with a defiance to institutions. 

"I saw laws and customs and creeds and Bibles rising like emana- 
tions from men and women. 
I saw the men and women bowing down and worshipping these 

cloudy shapes, and I saw the shapes turn upon them and 

rend them. 
Nay, but men and women are the supreme facts." 

We would recommend the following for a motto for a Civic 
Federation temple: 

"Peace between capital and labor, is that all that you ask? 
Is peace then the only thing needful ? 
There was peace enough in southern slavery. 
There is a peace of life and another peace of death. 
It is well to rise above violence. 
It is well to rise superior to anger. 
But if peace means final acquiescence in wrong, if your aim is 

less than justice and peace, forever one — then your peace 

i9 a crime." 
There is a keen insight and a beautiful thought in this ex- 
tract from the poem on "Democracy :" 
"The common people — why common people ? 
Does it not mean common life, common aspirations, community 

of interests, communion of man with man ? 
Does it not in>ply the spirit of communism, of fellowship, of 

brotherhood ? 
Does it not suggest that human life down at the bottom is more 

fluid and intermingled and social than up at the top? 
Is not all this hidden away in the words 'common people'?" 

Sometimes he drops into conventional rhyme and rhythm, in 
a few cases with success, in one or two with a distinct weakening. 
In "Spring Thoughts" he has something that is daintily beautiful 
and instinct with the spirit of poetry at every point. The same 
is true of some of his "Country Pictures," that, while written in 
Whitman form, without regular versification, carries the reader 
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along with a swing as compelling as a marching song. As for 
his philosophy, it is protesting, rebellious, suggestive, and de- 
structive, rather than inspiringly constructive. 

The work of Comrade Brenholtz is so well known to readers 
of the Review that we shall not give any quotations from his 
"Voice of Equality." His muse is more in tune with the song of 
Socialism than either of the others. I believe, too, that, while 
there are times in which his work limps badly, and is really only 
good prose (though just why we should say "only" I do not 
know), there are other purple spots" that touch a higher mark 
than anything that has been done by any of the many followers 
of the new form of prosody. 

On the whole, however, the impression which is given by the 
poets of Socialism who have appeared thus far, is one of promise 
rather than achievement. If we except Morris and Whitman, the 
singers of the new social order have not yet gained a place in the 
world's literature. This does not say that there is not strength 
and beauty in the lines of these writers. There is plenty of both, 
and taken as a whole they certainly rank as high from any literary 
point of view as any of those of the present day whom capital- 
ism delights to honor. 

A. M. Simons. 
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The Labor Theory of Value in the Light of 
Recent Criticism. 

Continued from November. 

Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations opens with the following 
passage: 'The annual labor of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life which it annually consumes, and which consist always 
either in the immediate produce of that labor, or in what is pur- 
chased with that produce from other nations. ,, 

The opening passage of Ricardo's Principles reads as fol- 
lows: 'The produce of the earth, — all that is derived from its 
surface by the united application of labor, machinery and capital, 
is divided among three classes of the community, namely, the 
proprietor of the land, the owner of the stock or capital necessary 
for its cultivation, and the laborers by whose industry it is cul- 
tivated. But in different stages of society, the proportions of 
the whole produce of the earth which will be allotted to each 
of these classes, under the names of rent, profit, and wages, will 
be essentially different, depending mainly on the actual fertility 
of the soil, on the accumulation of capital and population, and on 
the skill, ingenuity and instruments employed in agriculture." 

Jevons, the English head of the "Austrian" school, opens his 
book on the principles of political economy with the following 
words : — "The science of political economy rests upon a few no- 
tions of an apparently simple character. Utility, wealth, value, 
commodity, labor, land, capital, are the elements of the sub- 
ject; and whoever has a thorough comprehension of their nature 
must possess or be soon able to acquire a knowledge of the whole 
science. As almost every economical writer has remarked, it is 
in treating the simple elements that we require the most care 
and precaution, since the least error of conception must vitiate 
all our deductions. Accordingly, I have devoted the following 
pages to an investigation of the conditions and relations ot the 
above-named notions/' 

And the opening passage of Bohm-Bawerck's own book on 
capital reads : — "He who possesses a capital is as a rule in a 
position to derive from it a continued net income, which income 
is known to science under the head of Rent of Capital or Interest 
of Capital in the broader sense of the term. This income pos- 
sesses certain remarkable qualities. It arises independent of any 
personal activity of the capitalist, — it comes to him even though 
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he never raised a finger to create it, and seems therefore most 
truly to flow from, or according to an ancient simile, to be gen- 
erated by capital." 

All of these great luminaries of the science seem to be ready 
to lay down general laws governing human society, without re- 
gard to time and place. They all seem to be oblivious of the 
fact that the laws which they are about to explain have no 
universal application and are limited to a certain form of so- 
ciety, far from being universal in space, and further still from 
being perpetual in time. Not one of them seems to have given 
the slightest thought to the fact that the phenomena which he 
was about to describe and examine were part of a certain historical 
situation and the result of a certain historical development. His- 
tory, with its actual, real facts and relations does not exist for 
them. All the nations, all the ages, and all stages of human 
development are subject to the laws which they lay down. To 
one of them, and that one the great "modern" Jevons, one of the 
great triumvirate of the "modern" school, — Jevons, — Menger, 
— Bohm-Bawerck, — the laws of political economy are not only 
extra-historic but extra everything else that has a semblance 
of reality, and reduce themselves to a few purely logical "no- 
tions," a correct "conception" of which gives one the key to the 
science of political economy quite irrespective of the knowledge 
of the facts of live, which seem to be an entirely negligible quan- 
tity to our great "modern" scientist. 

Contrast with all this the opening sentence of Marx's Kapi- 
tal : — "The wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mode 
of production prevails presents itself as an immense accumu- 
lation of commodities" With one mighty stroke of the pen all 
the conditions and limitations of the problem are given, the pic- 
ture put in its historical setting! No soaring in the air, superior 
to space and time. No generalizations that may fit everything in 
general and nothing in particular. But a real, live situation, with 
a definite burning problem. No wonder that instead of losing 
himself in generalities or wasting himself on definitions of all 
sorts of "conceptions" and "notions," he delves right into the 
heart of the problem, and declares immediately that "our investi- 
gation must therefore begin with the analysis of a commodity." 
This he immediately proceeds to do. And how he does it ! 

To be sure, he does not do it to the entire satisfaction of his 
critics, but we shall see that this is due mainly to failure on 
their part to understand his work, as in the claim of Bohm- 
Bawerck about the supposed purely logical argument employed 
by Marx. Where these critics do understand Marx, their dis- 
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satisfaction with his argument is due to their lack of knowledge 
of the subject itself. 

Slonimski, for instance, objects to Marx's analysis for the 
reason that in this analysis "the conception of labor becomes inde- 
pendent of the purposes and necessities for which it was under- 
taken," and the value created by labor "becomes an independent 
quality inherent in the commodity irrespective of its usefulness 
and exchange-value. ,, Aside from the evidently absurd statement 
that according to Marx the exchange-value of a commodity is 
inherent in the commodity irrespective of its exchange-value, 
(Marx knows of only two kinds of value: use- value and ex- 
change-value, and wherever he says simply "value" he means 
exchange- value), the statement contains some important inaccu- 
racies. 

To begin with, Marx never forgets the "purposes and neces- 
sities" for which production is undertaken. Quite the reverse: 
this thought is ever present in his mind, and it is due to this 
very fact that Marx did not fall into some of the grievous errors 
into which his critics, particularly the "moderns," have fallen. 
These gentlemen talk of the "psychological" motives of exchange 
as the cause and measure of value, all the time forgetting that 
before a commodity can be exchanged it must be produced, and 
that there must therefore be, first of all, "psychological" motives 
of production which ought to be of quite some interest. Not so 
with Marx. He always remembers that in our capitalistic sys- 
tem, (Be it remembered: Unlike his critics, Marx never talks of 
eternity but of the present capitalistic system) production is un- 
dertaken for the purpose of profit. This implies two things: 
First, that the producer does not produce the thing for its use- 
value, he does not give a snap for that, it is absolutely useless 
to him, and he will just as soon manufacture chewing-gum as 
Bibles. — And, second, that he knows in advance, or at least thinks 
he knows, the value of the product he is going to produce; in 
other words, he knows that the value of his product will depend 
on something more substantial and rational than the whimsical 
"desire" of the prospective purchaser based on some individual, 
"psychological" motivation. And this knowledge on the part 
of Marx of the purposes of capitalistic production had something 
to do with his abstracting from the useful qualities of the par- 
ticular commodities when examining their exchange-value, as 
well as with his refusal to follow Bohm-Bawerck's advice to 
arrive at the laws of exchange-value by way of an examination 
of the "psychological" motives of exchange. 

It is also somewhat inaccurate to say that according to Marx, 
exchange-value is inherent in a commodity, or that it is inde- 
pendent of its usefulness. Marx, as we have already seen, spe- 
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cifically says that exchange-value is not something inherent in a 
commodity, that it could not be inherent in it for it changes with 
social relations ; that the whole thing is merely the expression ot 
a social relation and appears only under a certain social sys- 
tem. Marx also says specifically, as also already stated, that 
no commodity can have exchange-value without its having use- 
value, that use-value is the substratum of exchange-value al- 
though it is neither its cause nor its measure. But then, Marx 
contradicts himself ! Poor Marx ! he contradicts himself so much 
and so radically that one is forced to the conclusion that he must 
have been a raving maniac, and one is surprised to see the big 
regiment of these very learned and clever gentlemen bothering 
the scribblings of this poor wretch. 

Bohm-Bawerck, who thinks that Marx's was one of the 
greatest minds that applied themselves to this subject, also finds 
great comfort in Marx's supposed neglect of usefulness as influ- 
encing the exchange-value of commodities. He does not say that 
Marx contradicts himself, but he thinks that he caught Marx in 
a mental faux pas. Indeed, this is one of the greatest, if not 
the chief point, in his whole argument against Marx's analysis 
of a commodity, by which he arrives, at his labor theory of value. 
Marx says : 

"The exchange-values of commodities must be capable of 
being expressed in terms of something common to them all, of 
which thing they represent a greater or less quantity. This com- 
mon "something" can not be either a geometrical, a chemical, 
or any other natural property of commodities. Such properties 
claim our attention only in so far as they affect the utility of these 
commodities, make them use-values. But the exchange of com- 
modities is evidently an act characterized by a total abstraction 
from use-value. Then one use-value is just as good as another, 
provided, only, it be present in sufficient quantity As use- 
values, commodities are, above all, of different qualities, but as 
exchange-values 1 they are merely different quantities and conse- 
quently do not contain an atom of use-value. If, then, we leave 
out of consideration the use-value of commodities, they have 
only one common property left, that of being products of labor. 
But even the product of labor itself has undergone a change in 
our hands. If we make abstraction from its use-value we make 
abstraction at the same time from the material elements and 
shapes that make the product a use- value ; we see in it no longer 
a table, a house, yarn, or any other useful thing. Its existence as 
a material thing is put out of sight. Neither can it any longer 
be regarded as the product of the labor of the joiner, the mason, 
the spinner, or of any other definite kind of productive labor. 
Along with the useful qualities of the products themselves, we 
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put out of sight both the useful character of the various kinds of 
labor embodied in them, and the concrete forms of that labor, 
there is nothing left but what is common to them all; all are 
reduced to one and the same sort of labor, human labor in the 
abstract." 

To which Bohm-Bawerck: "How is that? Where is the dif- 
ference between labor and utility? While it is true that in the 
exchange relation of commodities the particularly useful qualities 
of the articles exchanged does not matter, the general usefulness 
of the commodities is not abstracted from. On the contrary, it 
remains common to them all. It does not matter whether the 
commodity can be used as an eatable, wearing-apparel, or for shel- 
ter, but it does matter that it be of some use, of use in general. 
Why, then, is utility rejected as a cause and measure of exchange- 
value, what is it "abstracted" from? Again, when considering 
labor Marx is compelled to abstract from the particular kind of 
labor contained in the commodity, so that what is left to all com- 
modities in common is general labor, labor in the abstract. Just 
as there still remains in common to all of them general usefulness, 
usefulness in the abstract. Why then, this partiality for labor 
as against usefulness? Where is the reason for the discrimination 
in favor of the one as against the other, which makes the one 
the sole cause and measure of value, and denies to the other any 
influence whatever on this phenomenon ?" And all this with such 
an amount of emphasis, that if it depended on that alone, the 
whole Marxian theoretical edifice would be smashed to pieces, 
which Bohm-Bawerck naively imagines that he does. 

We do not presume to know whether Marx was ever em- 
barrassed by these questions. But we venture to say that if he 
ever were, and all the resources of logic failed him, he had only 
to turn to the purposes of capitalistic production to be relieved 
of any difficulty. Slonimski touched a sore spot of anti-Marxism 
when he broached the subject of purposes of production, which 
his more discreet colleagues usually pass in silence. We have 
already dwelt on the subject at some length, but it is of suck 
paramount importance that we cannot dwell upon it too much or 
recur to it too often. 

Before commodities are exchanged, they are produced. They 
are produced, however, with a view to their exchange, and to the 
value to be realized on such exchange, and in the exchange itself 
the question of how, and in what manner the commodity was 
produced has a good deal to do with the fixing of its value. 
It is not, however, the question of the usefulness of the produc- 
tion that is considered. We have already mentioned that a capi- 
talist will just as soon manufacture chewing gum as Holy Bibles. 
But more than that. The purposes of the production of commodi- 
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ties being the realization of a profit, a capitalist will just as will- 
ingly manufacture an absolutely useless article, if he will be as- 
sured of a profit. He does not manufacture absolutely useless 
things, because in order to get a purchaser it must be of some 
use to somebody, but he personally does not care a rap whether it 
really is useful or not. Again, when the article is of some use 
to somebody, that is, salable, he does not care a bit about any- 
thing that goes to make it useful. This is absolutely indifferent 
to him. He will manufacture any shape, color, taste or other 
quality, and when he comes to exchange it, — sell it, — he will not 
be concerned a bit whether the commodity he produced and is 
about to exchange is white, black, orange, or any other color; 
whether it is square, round, pointed or any other shape; sweet, 
sour, fragrant or otherwise ; hard or soft, or whether it possesses 
any other quality which may determine its particular usefulness. 
But he will care how much labor it contains ! This can readily 
be seen in our "advanced" methods of doing business when goods 
are "ordered," that is sold — exchanged — before they are pro- 
duced. In making the sale-exchange the producer will comply 
with any request as to shape, color, taste, or any other natural 
quality which affects the usefulness of the commodity with alac- 
rity, as it is a matter of complete indifference to him. But he 
will stand out against anything that will require him to put into 
the commodity more labor. In taking your order, — exchanging 
In prospecto his goods for yours — he will "abstract" from any 
tnd all natural qualities upon which the usefulness of the com- 
modity depends, but he will absolutely refuse to "abstract" from 
tabor, and will doggedly insist on considering it when making 
valuations. Further, he will gladly "abstract" from the kind of 
labor. If he is willing to give you for a certain price the labor of, 
say, one hundred men for ten days, he will just as soon give you 
the product of the labors of tailors as of shoemakers. But he 
will make a stand on the question of the quantity of labor. He 
wouldn't give you any more than he can help. 

These actual "experiences" of the exchange relation which 
we have recounted are perfectly represented in Marx's "logical" 
analysis, with which Bohm-Bawerck finds fault. It is true that as 
regards both, labor and usefulness, we "abstract" in the exchange 
relation from the particular, the particular labor and the par- 
ticular usefulness, and leave only the general labor and the gen- 
eral usefulness. But in abstracting from the particular utility we 
have abstracted from the quality of the utility and have shown 
the exchange-relation to be a purely quantitative relation. But gen- 
eral usefulness cannot be measured as to quantity. It is hard to 
measure qualities unless they are of the same kind. But it is 
absolutely impossible to measure the general, abstract usefulness 
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of different things. How do you find the different amount of 
usefulness contained in a piano as compared with a suit of clothes, 
of an extension-ta'ble as compared with an engine-boiler? How 
do you measure general usefulness? If you cannot measure it, 
it cannot serve as a measure of value. And if it cannot serve as 
a measure of value, it cannot be the cause of value, for we judge 
the cause of value from the changes in value as shown by the 
measure of value. We find the very existence of value only be- 
cause of its measure. Besides, the residuum of general useful- 
ness which remains after we abstract from the particular useful 
qualities, is not general usefulness to the parties concerned in the 
exchange, and who fix the exchange-value, but general usefulness 
to somebody, that is, to society at large. For the parties exchang- 
ing the commodity it has no use-value whatsoever. 

No so with labor. When we abstract from the particular 
labor contained in the commodity we abstract only from the 
kind of labor, that is, from its quality, but not from its quantity. 
And it is just the quantity that we want, as the exchange of com- 
modities is a quantitative relation. And this quantitative rela- 
tion of labor exists for these very people who enter the exchange 
relation. Abstract, general, human labor can be measured quanti- 
tatively and quantitatively only. That is why Marx's analysis is 
perfect. Abstract human labor, irrespective of the particular 
qualities of the labor employed to produce this commodity, ab- 
stract human labor, whose only measure is time, is the cause and 
measure of exchange-value. 

Marx, however, never rests his case on a purely logical argu- 
ment. Logic is to him only an instrument to the proper analysis 
and understanding of the actual facts of "experience." We have 
seen that, as a "logical" proposition, usefulness is entirely elimina- 
ted from value. But we have seen from our examination of the 
"experiences" of the exchange relation that there is some resid- 
uum of usefulness, general usefulness to society, which plays 
some role in it. We have seen both as a matter of logic and 
of experience that it is not, nor could it be, either the cause or 
the measure of value. What, then, is its role? True to him- 
self he would not leave any actual fact unaccounted for. It is 
absolutely untrue that Marx disregards usefulness as a factor of 
value. Notwithstanding the fact, that this is assumed by every 
critic of the Marxian theory of value, it is absolutely and un* 
qualifiedly untrue, and is only one additional link in the long 
chain of proof that an absolute lack of understanding of the 
Marxian doctrine seems to be the first qualification of a modern 
Marx-critic. 

General, social usefulness has some influence on exchange- 
value. It is not its cause nor its measure. What is it ? // is its 
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limitation. ' The facts of exchange, the "experiences" of the "ex- 
change-relation," prove that general, social usefulness, the only- 
usefulness which plays any part in the exchange of commodities 
under our capitalistic system, is neither the cause nor the measure 
of exchange-value, but its limitation. And this is borne out by 
Marx's very "logical" analysis, which so much aroused the ire 
and indignation of Bohm-Bawerck, that he almost forgot the 
respectful attitude which he usually assumes towards Marx. This 
result of experience and analysis is one of the main features of 
Marx's theory value, that feature which more than any other, 
stamps it as peculiarly his own. We have already seen, that 
according to Marx it is not every labor that creates value, but 
socially necessary labor. We have also seen already that Marx's 
conception of "socially necessary" includes the general as well as 
the relative usefulness of the commodity to society. That is why, 
according to the Marxian theory, the value of a commodity is not 
measured by the labor actually contained in a commodity, but the 
labor socially necessary to reproduce it. In the last article we 
have seen the historical basis of Marx's theoretical conclusions, 
now we see their logical and "experimental" justification. 

Strange as it may seem, the very critics who are most vehe- 
ment in the denunciation of Marx's so-called abstractions as un- 
warranted, and his supposed disregard of the "category" of use- 
fulness as unpardonable, are at the same time raising an outcry 
against Marx for his insistence that only "socially necessary" 
labor is the cause and measure of value ! With all their astuteness 
they cannot see the very simple fact that Marx does include 
usefulness as a factor of value, and that this very inclusion, which 
they loudly demand, accounts for the "socially necessary" which 
they no less loudly abjure ! Indeed, none are so blind as those 
who wall not see. L. B. Boudin. 
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Studies in the History of the Development of 
the North American Proletariat. 

( Continued. ) 

THE old great parties of America have well been com- 
pared to the giant trusts that control such great masses 
of capital, since they so exclusively dominate all fields 
of activity that all competing "third" parties appear to be com- 
pletely excluded. If a competitor does appear the old parties will 
do anything to drive it away, if necessary they will unite for a 
short time in order to drive the venturous interloper out of their 
fields. 

The history of "third" parties in America is therefore a 
mournful story of continuous defeats which leaves little hope for 

the future. 

* * * 

This tragical fate of all "third" parties has undoubtedly 
contributed to the difficulty of building up an independent party. 
It has brought "third" parties, as such, into discredit. Illustra- 
tions are drawn from the fate of the numerous "third" parties 
as reflections on the formation of new, ones. The interest of the 
great parties is naturally most closely involved in building up 
an opinion to the effect that all "third" parties are "Utopian," 
ineffective, un-American, etc. The old parties thus draw new 
vitality from the mournful end of their competitors. This gives 
rise to one more obstacle to the evolution of an independent so- 
cialist party. 

It must be admitted that the scientific reader will not find » 
himself satisfied with this statement of the situation. Is it really 
only the external condition of party organization, he will ask, that 
up till the present time has prevented the appearance of a so- 
cialist movement in the United States. He also might well say: 
The reference to the fiasco following the formation of other 
parties is not sufficient proof, without something further. Have 
not all these parties possessed inherent weaknesses? Were they 
not all incapable of life because they lacked a clear view of any 
definite goal, and were not based upon a social body having uni- 
form interests? Is not the socialist movement distinguished 
from all the movements which have been described, in that it 
possesses just these characteristics? 

Cannot a party which actually follows a definite object and 
really serves a common interest of great masses finally succeed in 
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substituting itself for the old parties? The party history of the 
United States has indeed one important example of the fact that 
in extraordinary circumstances it is possible to break the mo- 
nopoly of the "great parties" and to form a new party capable of 
living. This example is offered by that of the present Republican 
party which arose out of the agitation for the abolition of slavery 
and has been able to maintain the dominant position which it so 
quickly gained. To be sure the conditions of the time during 
which the Republican' party arose were much more favorable for 
the development of third parties. Party discipline was not hal£ 
so strong; especially in the West, where the new party first 
gained a footing. Party organization was everywhere very little 
developed. Indeed the whole carefully constructed "machine" 
has arisen since the Civil War and has been largely created by the 
Republican party. 

At once the thought will arise that what was attained by one 
party under the rallying cry of "emancipation of the black 
slaves" is possible even amidst the great difficulties of to-day, 
with the much stronger and more comprehensive cries of "eman- 
cipation of the white slaves from the fetters of capitalism" — 
"emancipation of the proletariat." If it is really possible to unite 
broad sections of the working population on this programme, that 
is to awake their class-consciousness, then it appears to me that 
their triumphal procession could be prevented by no electoral 
machine, however complicated, or by ever so old or powerful 
a monopoly of the old parties. 

If we are really to exhaust the reasons which up to the 
present time have retarded socialism in the United States we 
must carry our investigation into deeper strata, we must seek 
for more hidden causes. Yet I think that with a little considera- 
tion it is not so hard to find these. They lie in part (and for this 
reason they should be discussed in this relation) still on the po- 
litical field. It is necessary that the political relation of the 
American union should be considered, not simply in their 
historical form, but also in their inner essence. To be sure the 
old parties possess their electoral monopoly to a large degree 
because they are large and because they are in possession of the 
machine. But their character also contributes to the main- 
tenance of this monopoly. They are even to-day, because of all 
the historical grounds that I have discussed, the parties of the 
predominant portion of the proletariat. But they would not be 
this if they did not make it extremely easy for the wage worker, 
and even for the class conscious wage worker, to belong to them. 
Just how this is the case we shall now proceed to explain. 

V 

The American parties are always a riddle to the educated 
European. This is true even of the names. I remember the time 
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when I first took any interest in politics how difficult it was for 
me to distinguish between the two great parties. I knew nothing 
more of them than their names. Both of these names pleased 
me so well that the choice between them was difficult. In any 
other country I was sure to find a party with an acceptable name, 
such as the: "Estretna Sinistra'' the "Radicaux" or the Ex- 
treme Gauche" the "Fortschritts partei" or even the "Freisinnige 
Volks Partei." When I stood between the two designations of 
the American parties it was like the fabled donkey between the 
two bundles of hay. Democrat sounded just as nice as Repub- 
lican. I could not discover in either the slightest indication of 
which was the more "radical" and to which therefore my sym- 
pathies would turn as a foreordained fact. I found that the 
Democrats could just as much be considered the "left" of the 
Republicans as the latter "left" from the former. This boyish 
position was perfectly natural. Even to the ripened judgment 
the opposition of these two names appears puzzling and even 
to those who understand the foundations of the two parties 
their official designation seems unfortunate. These names that 
the parties bear, not only indicate no antagonism, but not even a 
difference. They are absolutely meaningless. 

Let us leave the names on one side for a moment and turn 
toward the platforms, in which, to be sure, even if we find no 
absolute antagonism, we must certainly discover a divergence 
on certain points. But there also expectations are destined 
to be destroyed. So far as any fundamental difference in prin- 
ciples or on the great question of politics are concerned there 
is no trace to be found in the two American parties. 

Ordinarily it is claimed that they are distinguished with 
regard to their attitude to the federal government and the in- 
dividual states. Republicans are said to favor centralization, the 
Democrats decentralization. It is very evident, however, that 
even this antagonism is much too historical and theoretical today 
to serve any purpose in practical politics. For years there has 
been no conflict between the national government and the in- 
dividual states. If such a one were to arise it would be always 
questionable how the two parties would divide upon it. It is 
certain that they would take their position wholly with regard 
as to which position would give them the greatest strength and 
wholly independent of any previous position. 

* * * 

In all other political questions the antagonism between Re- 
publicans and Democrats is still smaller. 

Some time ago the parties were for a short time in sharp 
antagonism in relation to the currency question. The Democrats 
strongly supported the interest of the silver mine owners and 
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took up the question of free coinage of silver. Today this 
question offers no means of distinguishing between Republicans 
and Democrats. So far as it still exists it is only a struggle 
within the ranks of the Democrats, as to which is the proper 
currency policy, there being both gold and silver democrats. 

Occasionally it appears as if the Democrat party inclined 
more toward free trade, the Republican to high tariff, but it 
must not be forgotten that the Democrats came forward as sup- 
porters of free trade, at least so far as a lowering of a protective 
tariff was concerned, simply in opposition to the ruling Repub- 
lican policy. If they had really had the power to decide, their 
free trade position would soon have suffered a weakening. 

* * * 

I think that the two great political parties in the United 
States can only be properly considered when we free ourselves 
from all the ideas arising from the relations of European political 
parties. This means that American parties must not be looked 
upon as groups of men who have united as supporters of a com- 
mon political principle. They might have been this in their 
beginning. It was perhaps true that in the first decade of the 
Republic the representatives of a more centralizing tendency 
and those not inclined toward state rights were divided between 
Democrats and Republicans, and that the former of these held 
more closely to the ideal of "order" and the latter was more 
inclined toward "freedom," as is Bryce's opinion. However, this 
might have been, whatever might have been the principal antag- 
onism which then existed; by 1820 they belong to the past. 
When in 1824 Van Buren organized the opposition against 
John Qaincy Adams he was seeking only for a favorable battle 
ground. To be sure he found this in the defense of the alleged 
endangered "state rights," which, however, in reality were threat- 
ened by nobody. 

He raised Jackson as his standard bearer and was a master 
in creating enthusiasm out of nothing for his man. Jackson 
appeared as a defender of the "sacred rights of the people." His 
opponents so far from denying the desirability of this position 
proceeded to immediately appropriate it themselves. Van Buren 
following Jackson in the presidential chair, found himself op- 
posed by Harrison. Then it was that Harrison in turn was des- 
ignated by his party followers as the "man of the people" in 
opposition to Van Buren, just as the latter had placed Jackson 
in opposition to Adams. Harrison was the "log cabin" candidate, 
who led a frugal, simple life, practicing all the virtues of the 
simple life,' meanwhile Van Buren was said to live in a palace 
and eat with golden knives and forks. 

This simply means that the grounds which had originally 
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given birth to the party had exhausted their activity. The raison 
d'etre had disappeared, the party would consequently have dis- 
solved if it had really been the defender of any definite political 
principle. It did not dissolve, however, thanks to its own inertia 
and its possibilities for another purpose, whch a political organ- 
ization can serve in a democratic community, i. e., the pursuit 
of offices. The defeated organization from henceforth recognized 
as its only purpose the regaining of power in order to divide the 
"spoils'* among its members. Since in the beginning the popula- 
tion were actually divided into two camps which really rested upon 
principles, so for the future, a bi-party division of the political 
population was necessary. 

* * * 

At the time of the Civil war, the slave question once 
more introduced a principle over which to struggle. The Re- 
publican party appeared with a sharply distinguished programme, 
whose central point was the relentless fighting of slavery (i). 
But this ground of party antagonism disappeared even quicker 
than those which arose during the first decade of the Republic. 
With the abolition of slavery the Republican party lost its reason 
for existence, nevertheless it did not disappear. But now for 
the first time the absolutely non-principled character of the two 
great parties appeared in all its boldness. Today they are indeed 
only organizations for the purpose of hunting offices, "All has 
been lost except office, or the hope of it" (Bryce) and "Politics 
is merely a means for getting and distributing places" (Ostro- 
gorski.) This shows itself especially, clear in the fact that in 
the United States, the country of democracy, par excellence, 
there is no such thing as "party government." There are really 
no longer any parties in Congress. The strong discipline which 
rules during elections ends on the threshold of Congress. Here 
each individual representative acts on hisf own judgment. Politics 
resolves itself into a mass of private businesses in which the 
individual representatives are united, whether these belong to 
the government itself or to the various groups of interest in the 
population who have their representatives in Congress. Accord- 
ingly the decisive actions are taken in the half secrecy of the 
committee rooms, while the open proceedings have sunk into 
almost complete insignificance. 

* * * 

There is another peculiarity of the great parties which is 
noteworthy for the question which we are discussing, because of 
its effect upon the internal relations between the old parties and 

(i) This statement contains a historical Inaccuracy, which Is the sooner pardoned, since 
it is universally accepted by American historians. The'Republican partv did not hv anv means 
enter upon the field as the antagonist of slavery, hut simply as a representative of small 
capitalist Interest*, in antagonism to those of the chattel slave owners. This, however, does 
not effect the conclusions which are drawn in the text. Trans, 
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the proletariat. It is just these features which make it extremely 
easy for the worker to owe allegiance to the traditional parties; 
because they do not clearly represent any specific class interest, 
but are essentially only indefinite unions for purposes, to which as 
we have seen even the representatives of the proletariat, are in no 
way indifferent (the hunt for offices) ; so it is easy for even the 
"class conscious" laborer to unite with one of the two parties. 
I say one of the two, since the allegiance of the laborers to either 
of the parties is determined almost wholly by local accidents. 

* * * 

Undoubtedly both of the great parties have a strong popular 
side to their make-up. This is not simply because both of them 
have during their history had epochs in which they were the 
spokesman for some sort of "oppressed" class. The Republican 
party boasts of its defence of the slaves, while the Democrats 
tell of how they stood for the exploited farmer. 

Still more important is the fact that even at present all their 
organizations have their roots in the mass of the people. Their 
bosses and the great majority of the workers have risen from the 
lower classes and often reach even the most leading party posi- 
tions. We see the system of the Catholic church in operation 
here, which resting upon the purely democratic basis erects its 
hierarchy of party organization upon the faith of the people. 
The humblest worker in the saloon knows that the party boss has 
come from the ranks. This faith appears to me the most es- 
sential factor in all party organizations. It is in the end much 
more important than the most skillfully worked out programme. 
One of the great powers of attraction of the Social Democracy 
in Germany arises out of the faith that the masses have in their 
leaders, whom they have seen suffer for them. This is one of 
the great effects which still remains of the anti-socialist laws in 
building up a party. 

This close sympathetic feeling between the people and the 
political leaders requires constant attention. The leaders must 
constantly use clever systematic methods in order to retain the 
good favor of the masses. Success in elections depends primarily 
upon the votes of the great masses. As a result the proletariat 
with all the lower classes of the people is in the fortunate situa- 
tion that two great parties are in competition for its favor. 
These facts have had as a result that both parties seek to gain 
the favor of this electoral class, even by slight concessions (at 
least in some districts) to the predominant wage working class. 

In order to utilize still further this condition in which the 
ruling parties find themselves, a very peculiar system has lately 
been developed by the representatives of labor interest "the system 
of questioning candidates," which its opponents (the members 
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of the Socialist party) have characterized with the somewhat 
contemptuous designation of the "begging policy" but which 
seems, however, to have obtained great favor in the great mass 
of the organized workers of America. It consists in the pre- 
sentation, by the representative of labor interests, especially the 
leaders of the trades unions or of the great associations of 
trades unions, of a carefully worked out list of questions to the 
candidates who are about to appeal to the votes of the laborers, 
and then to cast their votes according to the answers to the 
questions. [Here follows a rather full explanation of the sys- 
tem of questioning candidates as explained in the extra number 
of the American Federationist for July 15, 1901, and with which 
most of our readers are familiar.] 

The anti-socialist trades union leaders have great hopes of 
this system. They feel quite sure that by means of it they are 
going to be able to definitely avoid the threatening danger ot 
an independent socialist working class party. There are others 
who see in the introduction of this system of questioning the 
beginning of the end of the old conditions, because they think 
that the lack of success which the working class, in their opinion, 
are experiencing, will necessarily lead those who have thus begun 
to participate in politics to a renunciation of the old parties. I 
shall not introduce this question here, since I am not here con- 
cerned with the probable future developments, but only with the 
reasons which have hitherto prevented the rise of a powerful 
socialist party in the U. S. Among these reasons one of the 
most important is undoubtedly the fact that the working class, 
even after they have begun to follow "independent politics," still 
live in the bejief that they oan secure what they desire by skillful 
utilization of the old two party system. 

VI 

All that I have so far said concerning the peculiar attitude 
of the American workingman to politics seems to be plausibly 
explained by the statement that the proletariat of the U. S., 
up to the present time, has not formed its own party, because 
of the lack of any official political representative of socialist 
views. This does not, however, completely explain it, because this 
in turn is so largely due to the attitude of unquestioned admiration 
for the state and society which rules in wide circles of the Amer- 
ican working class. Nor is the working class so low that we 
can account for its joyful optimism regarding the state simply 
to the expectation of obtaining office. Here also we must seek 
for deeper reasons, and we shall find that the fundamental dis- 
inclination of the American worker to socialist tendencies, in the 
developed European sense, is in large part due to the peculiarity 
of the political conditions; his love for the existing state espe- 
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daily can certainly be explained from the political position which 
he occupies in this state. 

Many observers have remarked the peculiarity, of the Amer- 
ican citizen that he looks upon the government of his country 
as a sort of divine institution, and whicjh he honors with 
faithful respect. His attitude towards the constitution is as 
towards something holy that is removed from human criticism. 
This has been rightly designated as a "constitutional fetich 
worship." This position is drilled into the American worker 
from childhood in school and in public life. Indeed he has 
no reason to change the opinion which has been thus inoc- 
ulated into him, when he comes to his own convictions. It 
is true that for him, as the representative of the great mass, — 
the people — there are rights granted in the government that are 
of great significance. 

We have already discussed the radically democratic character 
of the government when we considered the extent of the suffrage. 
But all these individual rights are of much less significance than 
the declaration of the government that it can itself be changed 
by the people in direct balloting. Thereby the whole government 
is placed upon a basis of popular sovereignty. The sovereign 
people alone decide what shall be legal in the realm of the Amer- 
ican union. This legal situation has a number of far reaching 
consequences in determining the mental attitude of public life. 
It has nourished what may be called the democratic phrase and 
brought it to an exaggerated development. 

The many calls upon the citizens at election has assisted in 
forcing this development further. Over and over again sounds 
the appeal to the "holy rights of the people," again and again the 
individual man feels himself surrounded with the halo of "sov- 
ereignty." "We the free people of America" "we the 

people of the state of grateful to Almighty God for our 

freedom" is drilled into the ears of the American from 

childhood. The least and most insignificant proletarian shares 
in this divine sovereignty, he is the people and the people is the 
state. (Nominally!) 

From this there arise in each individual a boundless feeling 
of power, which, however, imaginary it may really be, is un- 
doubtedly a reality in his consciousness. "The citizens be- 
lieve that he is king in the state and that he can set things in 
order if he only wishes." The words of the popular speaker, 
"When the American people arise in their power and majesty" 
are by no means empty phrases to his hearers. Each individual 
among them believes in this mysterious power which he calls 
the "American people" and which nothing can withstand. He 
has a mystical faith in the effectiveness of the popular will and 
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speaks of it in a sort of religious ecstasy. This faith often 
stands in striking contrast with the actual results or even 
efforts. The citizen seldom moves a finger in order to abolish 
evils in the public life, but believes in the firm conviction that 
he has only to will it in order to bring about a desired end. 
And this conviction maintains in him a love of the legal and 
a hatred of the illegal which burns in him like a fire, of which, 
to be sure, a spark seldom shows itself, but it never goes out and 
may break out at any moment in a flame of enthusiasm which 
will spread light and warmth abroad. 

In close connection with this there is another essential pecu- 
liarity of political, life in the U. S., and that is the overpowering 
significance of "public opinion." This is fundamentally the actual 
ruling power which supports the departments of justice as well 
as the executive and legislative bodies. We saw that there was 
no "party government" in the sense that it exists in England, 
France or Italy. This depends upon the one side upon the pecu- 
liarities of the existing party relations, on the other hand it 
depends upon the conditions here set forth, that legally the 
sovereign people stands above all public powers and that they 
can send these whither they will at any moment. As a result 
of this the chosen representatives of the people whether they 
belong to the judicial, executive, legislative branches of govern- 
ment, depend for their existence upon continuous control of the 
masses, whose will, so far as it is not expressed in voting, finds 
expression in the mysterious "public opinion." The president and 
most of the governors have the right to veto acts of congress 
and the legislatures. They will use this, however, only when 
they are sure they have public opinion behind them. On the 
other hand the legislative body has the right to overthrow the 
veto by a two-third majority. The effectiveness of public opinion 
is naturally strengthened by the short electoral periods. This 
rulership of public opinion must once more contribute to im- 
measurably increase the consciousness of power in every ordinary 
citizen. If it is actually true that the general public opinion 
decides the course of politics, then naturally every citizen, in- 
cluding the laborer, feels himself a part, and an equal part with 
any trust magnate, of the great mass, which decides elections and 
determines "public opinion." 

* * * 

So it comes about that "public opinion" in America, at least 
until within very recent times, has been very sympathetic to- 
wards labor interests as such. In a twofold way this gave the 
laborer the consciousness that he amounted to something in the 
existence of the state. Shall he not then rejoice in the existence 
of this state? In a state that not only granted him a full share 
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in the public life, but in whom he was fully valued as a citizen 
politically and socially? He, in order to secure whose favor, 
everything must bend! The laborer certainly had subjectively, 
the full right to strike himself proudly on the breast and to raise 
his head and speak of himself as civis Atnericanus sum. 

But certainly this formal equality in the state alone is not 
sufficient. As was said in the "Doleancef during the French 
Revolution, "The voice of freedom does not kindle the heart 
of a miserable one who is dying of hunger." A radical demo- 
cratic constitution can attach the masses to the form of the state 
but it can not prevent his criticism of the ruling society and 
especially of the existing economic order, if this does not also 
grant to the people an endurable material existence. We should 
never seek to find the reasons for the lack of hostility to st^te 
and society exclusively in the peculiarities of the political position 
of the masses. This arises much more from what is compre- 
hended in the phrase "economic condition. ,, The task of the fol- 
lowing studies shall be to bring forward the proof that the 
economic conditions also of the North American proletariat are 
suited, or more correctly, were suited to guard them from the 
entanglements of socialism. 

Werner Sombart. 

Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft. 
Translated by A. M. Simons. 
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The Pittsburg Convention of the A. F. of L. 

Comrade Hayes has described elsewhere the principal events of this 
convention, but there are a few things about it which "move us to re- 
mark." The financial report shows a steady falling off in receipts for the 
last two years. The history of trades unionism has never in any place 
offered a parallel to such a decline during a time of such rapidly ad- 
vancing prices and increasing demand for laborers. Trades unions often 
decline during periods of industrial depression, and such a decline is 
no sign of weakness but a decline on the upward sweep of the industrial 
pendulum is a sign of approaching death. 

Never before has the A. F. of L. shown itself so bound, body and 
soul, to plutocracy as at this convention. The Civic Federation, through 
its puppets, Gompers & Co., sought to impress upon that portion of the 
labor movement enrolled beneath the A. F. of L. the stamp of plutocracy 
and they succeeded. The few socialists in attendance presented 
almost a pitiable if not a ludicrous spectacle. If anything were wanted to 
justify the establishment of the I. W. W. it was furnished by the last 
convention of the A. F. of L. 

While noticing this convention we cannot pass over the fact that 
in his eagerness to do the bidding of his masters Gompers overstepped 
his usual caution and placed in his opening address a falsehood so evi- 
dent and a slander so vile as to be evident to all save those who have 
forgotten how to think. We refer to the words contained in his attack 
upon the Western Federation of Miners, where he stated that the money 
given by the unions affiliated with the America^Federation of Labor 
(which by the way is something wholly different from Gompers* clique) 
was only for the purpose of appealing the Colorado cases to higher court 
and "that up to this moment there it not a scintilla of evidence indicating 
the fulfilment of the expressed intention to carry any of the cases involved 
to the higher tribunal" and "that these funds have been prevented from 
their proper source and diverted to financing a hostile movement, a move- 
ment having for its avowed purpose of destruction of the trades unions." 
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Our space prevents any full and complete exposure of how particularly 
despicable this lying is, but those who wish to know the truth can well 
afford to send to the Miners' Magazine, Denver, Colo., and ask for their 
issue of November 23, in which the whole truth of the matter is set 
forth backed up by a mass of documentary proofs which admit of no 
denial. Suffice it to say here that not only are the cases being carried 
up and that they have been fought at every inch of the way, but that 
the Western Federation of Miners is practically* the only union publishing 
a complete list of all its expenditures, whose accuracy is vouched for by 
a bonded firm of accountants. 



We publish in this issue an article by Prof. Frederick J. Turner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, on "The Frontier in American History." 
Although this article has appeared before, it was in technical publications, 
having a circulation within an extremely limited circle, so that it is safe 
to say that not 10 per cent of our readers ever heard of it. This article 
is without a doubt the greatest contribution yet made in the application 
of the materialistic interpretation of history to American conditions. 
The positions here set forth for the first time have been adopted by manv 
other writers and so have in a way become familiar, but the article itself 
still constitutes an indispensable preliminary study to the understanding 
of the development of American society. 



Comrade Upton Sinclair is arranging a co-operative plan of publica- 
tion for his new book "The Jungle". This book is without doubt the greatest 
socialist novel yet published. Those of our readers who wish to know more 
of the plan can address Comrade Sinclair, at Princeton, N.J. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The national convention of the Austrian Social Democracy met at 
Vienna the first of November. Its entire proceedings were dominated 
by the spirit of revolt inspired by the events taking place just over the 
border in Russia. It was determined to at once begin a revolutionary 
movement for the attainment of universal suffrage. Comrade Ellenbogen 
introduced a resolution on universal suffrage from which the following 
are extracts: "The decisive moment has arrived. The present parliament 
will shortly end its infamous existence. ... In this crisis the con- 
vention of the Austrian Social Democracy must recognize as its highest 
and holiest duty to make every effort, to draw back before no sacrifice 
in order to prevent the people of Austria from enduring again at a new 
election the horrors that have existed at previous ones and that the 
people have endured during the six terrible years of the just disappearing 
parliament of privilege. The convention demands that the comrades 
enter upon a campaign of popular agitation for this right of equality 
and to draw back before no means that may be clearly seen to be neces- 
sary in carrying on this decisive battle among the masses. . . . Finally 
to be prepared in spite of the rulers' short-sightedness and cowardly in- 
activity to enter if necessary upon a Masscnstreik." 

Comrade Schuhmeier, representative in parliament from Vienna, in 
speaking of this resolution, declared: "We have had discussions enough, 
let us now proceeds to deeds. When the news from Russia lies before 
us, our place is no longer here, but out on the streets of Vienna. We 
cannot wait until the meeting of parliament on the 21st of November, 
events call us to earlier action. It is not our position to stand here and 
speak, but to go out there where we belong among the people to arous* 
them to liberating inactivity." 

Representative Daszynski spoke as follows: "It is our privilege to 
have lived in the moment for which so many races and so many millions 
of fighters have so long waited — the moment when the violent ruler- 
ship of the Czar of all the Russias is sinking into its grave. A measure- 
less feeling of liberation overcomes us and we shed tears of joy around 
this grave, for we know these tears are mixed with the fresh-flowed 
blood of our best and noblest; the best among us who have been con- 
quered by the belief in justice and who have made the feeling of humanity 
somthing real among us, will make the very gallows upon which they 
die, change from dry wood into the holy tree of freedom and transform 
the prisons into the Meccas of the pilgrims of the free humanity of the 
future. The hot wind that blows from the east will dry up the tears of 
the working class and arouse many to a recognition of our slavery and 
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our shame. In this powerful stream of time in which we are fortunate 
to live, this miserable state of Austria will also play a part, whether with 
or against its will, will be driven forward. This Austria cannot stand 
still, this Austria of slavery, this Austria of injustice, this Austria of the 
savage outbreak of suicidal chauvinism, this Austria must also go down 
to its grave. (Thunderous applause.)" 

On the last day of the meeting Victor Adler introduced the follow- 
ing resolution on the Massenstreik, which was unanimously adopted: 
"The convention stands upon the foundation of the resolutions of the 
Amsterdam congress. It acccordingly rejects all fantastic projects of a 
national or international general , strike for the purpose of overthrowing 
the social order, whether these projects come from anarchistic, 'anarcho 
socialist' or unionist side. 

"Accordingly the congress recognizes in the Massenstreik a single 
great branch of an extreme but effective political means of fighting, 
that in certain decisive moments brings into effect ? for clearly defined and 
limited purposes, the whole power of the politically and economically 
organized working class, in order cither to prevent a reactionary attack 
of tyrants upon the political and economic rights of the proletariat or 
in order to conquer against a final resistance the granting of a long due 
right of the proletariat. 

"In this sense the preparation of the Massenstreik does not endanger 
the political and economical organization of the workers, but is one of the 
most effective means with which to protect and maintain the possibility 
and security of every form of proletarian organization. 

"The success of this method of fighting depends upon the same con- 
ditions as that of every proletarian battle: upon the degree of extension 
of class consciousness, upon the strength, firmness and unity in every 
form, and especially upon the economic form, of the organization of the 
working class, and finally from the clear, energetic and sacrificing man- 
ner in which it is carried out. The congress therefore demands of 
the workers of Austria that in these days of political crisis, which may 
at any hour require decisive action, to work with doubled energy for 
the building up of their political and economic organizations, which in 
the time of battle will be so much more effective and dangerous to their 
enemies, the firmer and the stronger they are. 

"The congress leaves it in the hands of the trusted officials of the 
proletarian organization to decide at what moment in the battle for 
suffrage, whose attainment is a necessity of life to the proletariat, it 
is best to apply the political Massenstreik, and knows that in so doing 
the full weight of responsibility will be recognized, for an action which 
will lay heavy sacrifices upon the proletariat, and hold them responsible 
that nothing essential will be left undone to prepare the way for victory 
for the working class." 



AUSTRALIA. 

From the Worker, of Brisbane, we learn that the wave of reaction 
which the socialists have long predicted is now striking New Zealand. 
The government now proposes to practically abolish the famous Arbitra- 
tion Act. It has introduced a bill which, according to the above author- 
ity, "openly aims at three things: the destruction of trades unionism; 
the destruction of the principle of industrial arbitration; the return to 
the old system under which wages were regulated solely by the necessity 
of the individual workman." In other words, the class struggle has 
now struck Australia good and hard, and the old reform movement has 
1>een driven aside as the field is being cleared for a straight fight. At 
the same time throughout Australia socialism is growing as never before. 
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This was shown in a recent communication to the New York Nation, 
which certainly will not be accused of having the slightest sympathy, with 
the Socialist Party. According to the correspondent of this publication, 
the fight throughout Australia has now become clearly one between 
socialism and capitalism, and while the writer is most bitterly opposed 
to socialism he can not admit that as a result of the campaign "poli- 
tics were lifted to a higher level. Men who in England had lived 
through the great days of Gladstone and Disraeli, Bright and Lowe, and 
who deplored the pettiness of Australian public life, were gratified to find 
the greatest questions brought within the field of discussion and to the 
verge of action. The mediocre personalities of political leaders were 
aggrandized by the cause they advocated." This writer also adnfits the 
socialist contention that when the competitive era begins to disappear 
into that of monopoly the reform legislation for which Australia has 
been so famous would be swept aside and he states that Mr. Seddon, 
the famous New Zealand socialistic minister, recently introduced a new 
bill providing for the building of cottages for the houseless "with the 
melancholy confession that in spite of all the beneficent industrial legisla- 
tion of the past ten or twelve years, projected mainly in the interest of 
the laboring class, the condition of the worker had not been ameliorated. 
. . . The very prosperity of the country had penalized the worker and 
the entire mass of those who lived in other peoples' houses. The cost 
of living had risen fully as much as the wages of the workers had been 
raised/' 

Here is a lesson for those who are inclined to go off after the strange 
gods of Hearstism, and opportunism in general. 



RUSSIA. 

Russia has now entered upon a "permanent revolution," which was 
foretold in this department last month, and which may easily continue 
for one or two years yet. The capitalist press is now engaged in a 
frantic effort to show that the socialists are losing their grip on the 
revolutionary movement. The European papers, however, do not dare to 
serve out this sort of stuff, because they know that there are too many 
channels through which the truth can reach their readers. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the one consistent coherent force in the midst of 
the chaos which now prevails throughout, what was once the kingdom 
of the Czar is furnished by the socialists. Every day sees new centers 
of revolt, new strikes, new defections from the army and navy, new 
uprisings among the peasantry, and these are all slowly but surely being 
formulated into a solidified class-conscious mass demanding universal 
suffrage without regard to sex, and the establishment of a government 
which in all respects shall be far more democratic than any that has 
hitherto existed. 

In the meantime money is urgently needed with which to buy guns 
and ammunition to carry on the war for freedom. The cry is no longer 
for propaganda leaflets, but for powder and bullets and rifles. If the 
Russian workers will shed their blood in our fight, for it is our fight 
as much as theirs, we should not begrudge the dollars. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



The silver ji&ilee convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was held in Pittsburg during the past month, and, while from the stand- 
point of attendance of delegates and visitors it was a success, still when 
a retrospective view is taken of the affair it is difficult to mention a 
single act of the session that stands out above the mediocre routine of 
former gatherings. The officers' reports were fairly satisfactory — that is, 
if we can be satisfied when the federation holds its own and is practically 
at a standstill justo at a period when it has been subjected to considerable 
attack from the employers' associations and so-called citizens' alliances. 

There were upward of 350 delegates present representing 85 of the 
116 affiliated international unions, as well as 23 state and 73 city central 
organizations. Some of the information contained in the exhaustive 
reports submitted is quite interesting, not only to union men and women 
directly, but also to people generally who are not connected with or- 
ganized labor, and who have no time or opportunity to wade through the 
long columns of figures and words that are produced by the officials, or 
who only obtain a one-sided view of trade unions, as, for example, during 
periods of strikes. 

Stripped of superfluous verbiage, 60 national unions — a few more 
than one-half of the total number — paid out in sick and death, traveling, 
tool insurance and out-of-work benefits over $1,500,000 during the past 
year. For instance, the carpenters expended $191,000 in death benefits, 
the cigarmakers $151,752, molders $58,000, and printers $39,000. The 
disease that swelled the mortality list most was tuberculosis — the great 
white plague for which modern capitalism is largely responsible. 

The cigarmakers paid their traveling members $58,000, considerably 
more than an average of one dollar per capita, while the sum of $30,000 
was expended as unemployed benefits. The amalgamated carpenters, 
with a trifle less than 5,000 members (distinguished from the brother- 
hood carpenters, who have 144,000 members), expended $18,500 in unem- 
ployed benefits, $3,500 for lost tools, and $8,250 sick benefits. The hat- 
ters paid $10,000 to members out of work, the machinists paid $50,000 
to their sick, and the boot and shoe workers a fraction less than $80,000 
for the same purpose. Those among the molders who were ill received 
a total of $176,000 in round numbers, while the barbers drew $37,000 
from a similar fund. 

The tendency toward centralization in this industrial movement is as 
clearly reflected as in the world of capital. Of the unions reporting it 
is noteworthy that 2,359 charters were surrendered, while only 2,106 
charters were issued, a net loss of 253. Yet the net gain in membership 
exceeded 38,000. Many of the charters that were surrendered were given 
up because local unions were merged. 
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Coming down to strike statistics, it is interesting to note that over 
$2,500,000 was expended in waging contests upon the industrial field, in 
a total of 1,157 strikes. The number of persons involved is given as 
107,268, the number of benefited 63,350, and 53,028 were worsted. Thirty- 
two national organizations reported gaining higher wages, with or with- 
out strikes, and thirteen secured reductions in hours of labor. 

The unions that increased wages were: Asbestos workers, black- 
smiths, blast furnace workers, broom makers, carpenters, carriage and 
wagon workers, commercial telegraphers, coopers, electrical workers, 
elevator constructors, stationary firemen, foundry employes, glass bottle 
blowers, glass workers, granite cutters, hatters, hod carriers, hotel and 
restaurant employes, lathers, leather workers (both national unions), paper 
box workers, printing pressmen, quarrymen, street railway employe*, 
theatrical stage employes, tailors, tip printers, tobacco workers and wire 
weavers. The unions that reduced hours of labor were: Blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, carriage workers, cement workers, clerks, electrical work- 
ers, stationary firemen, leather workers, metal polishers and brass work- 
ers, paper makers, quarrymen, cotton mule spinners and tobacco workers. 

Beyond these reports showing the activity of some of the affiliated 
international unions there is little if anything to record that will make 
the Pittsburg convention live in history, or that tended in even the most 
remote degree to lend encouragement to the progressive element in the 
labor world. It is noticeable that President Gompers' reports become 
longer each year in proportion as they contain less of real merit. He 
consumed practically all of the time during the afternoon of the first 
day in inflicting his ponderous platitudes and generalizations upon the 
delegates who would listen, sandwiched in with the usual regrets, apolo- 
gies, attacks, etc. In fact, Gompers persists in always monopolizing a 
greater part of the time the first three days, and thereafter insists tin 
taking the center of the stage at the slightest provocation. There is 
nothing in the world that pleases President Gompers more than to be 
ceremonious to the limit and to pose before a gaping and admiring audi- 
ence; he would have made quite a success as an actor if he were not 
so short and as slow as a seven-years' itch. During the first five days 
of the convention, when Gompers wasn't talking, adjournments were 
taken. The sessions became farcical; everybody complained of the tame- 
ness of the convention. "Start something! Why don't you Socialists start 
something?" was the cry of the delegates on every hand. "Start some- 
thing yourselves," the Socialists replied. 

Finally, along about Monday of the second week the good, old 
jurisdiction wrangle began; the painters succeeded in tearing loose a 
portion of the car workers; then came the struggle of the steamfitters 
for a charter, although for several years they had been told to get into 
the plumbers' union, and they were tentatively successful. But when 
it came to granting the stogiemakers a charter, the consistency of the 
brethren was rudely fractured, for they turned down the request and 
told the stogiemakers to hike into the cigarmakers' organization. The 
bitterest fights took place between the longshoremen and seamen, fol- 
lowed by the usual attack of the engineers, firemen, teamsters and coopers 
upon the brewery workers. It is becoming quite clear that the latter are 
singled out for dismemberment, and it was disgusting to observe the 
manner in which the craft unions, the so-called autonomists, combined 
against the brewers and crammed a compulsory arbitration scheme down 
their throats (although they professed to be opposed to compulsory ar- 
bitration themselves), and then forced the whole jurisdiction squabble 
into city central bodies, where some lovely family quarrels will doubtless 
be had during the coming year. It looks as though the longshoremen 
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will be up against the same fight in the near future that the brewers are, 
and then perhaps the reactionists, led by Gompers, will camp on the trail 
of the miners. If the autonomists are consistent, which, however, is not 
always the case, that will be the logical outcome. The discouraging 
feature about it is that the industrialists could control the conventions 
and the federation if they pulled together, but up to the present the big 
organizations have been unable to work in harmony. Some of them reach 
out and attempt to absorb those whom they consider rivals, and then 
prate beautifully about a "craft autonomy." For example, the carpenters 
swear they will swallow the amalgamated woodworkers, and yet oppose 
the industrialism of the brewers. Practically the only thing that was 
gained as the result of four days' jurisdiction fights was the adoption of a 
resolution to bring about a conference between the carpenters and wood- 
workers' representatives — no more and no less than what was accom- 
plished at the New Orleans convention, three years ago. The chances are 
that nothing will come of any of the propositions adopted. All the unions 
involved in factional disputes will continue to waste a barrel of money 
and much time to show concentrated capitalism how not to unite in a 
compact, militant force that recognizes that an injury to one is the con- 
cern of alL 

But perhaps the most reactionary move made in this farcical con- 
vention was Gompers' high-handed ruling that two resolutions — one in* 
troduced by the hat and cap workers' national organization and the 
other by the Wilkesbarre (Pa.) central body — which were couched 
in socialistic terms and suggested independent political action, WERE 
OUT OF ORDER in A. F. of L. conventions. The resolutions were 
not of a partisan nature — in fact, the hat and cap workers proposed 
that a commission be appointed to investigate and report at the next con- 
vention plans to organize the workers to make a combined attack upon 
capitalism along practical lines. Yet Wm. Mahon, president of the street 
railway employes, whether in jest or in earnest, made the point that the 
resolutions were in conflict with a provision of the constitution, which 
prohibited the convention from taking partisan political action, and which 
section has really been obsolete for years, and Gompers promptly ruled 
in his favor and choked off further debate. More than that, while 
Delegate Lavin, of the Wilkesbarre central body, was discussing his 
resolution his time expired. A motion was made that Lavin's time be 
extended, a courtesy that is shown scores of times in every convention. 
Because there was an objection Gompers refused to put the motion and 
Lavin was ruled off the floor. That is how the immaculate, fair-minded (?) 
Gompers performs. He has become completely intoxicated with his power, 
and unless one talks and writes as he dictates one receives little con- 
sideration. It has been remarked by some of his friends that Gompers 
is becoming very peevish and irritable; he is likely to lose his temper 
at the slightest provocation, and never misses an opportunity to display 
his annoyance if a Socialist or any other delegate who honestly differs 
from him criticizes his views or acts. 

It was the belief of many delegates that the Pittsburg convention 
marked the turning point in A. F. of L. history. Events during the 
coming year will demonstrate whether or not their predictions are cor- 
rect. 
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Germs of Mind in Plants, by R. H. Franci. Translated by A. M. 
Simons. Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1905, Cloth, 147 pp., 50c. 

The history of modern scientific knowledge is the history of our 
advance toward a monistic conception of the universe. In the Cartesian 
philosophy a sharp division was conceived between man and the lower 
animals, the latter figuring as mere automata devoid of sensation. Though 
the progress of science quickly dispelled that illusion, still more than 
two centuries had to pass before men could discern all the links which 
make the unbroken chain of organic life. During that period no serious 
investigator dreamed of ascribing to the vegetable kingdom any power 
of feeling or of initiative. With the advent of the new botany all this 
was changed. Plants were seen to be endowed with sensation which 
differs only in degree from that possessed by their superiors in the scale 
of development, even by man himself. In the suggestive and poetic nature 
study now before us we see a picture of mind stuff in the making. We 
see trees and flowers taking rest and nourishment, defending themselves 
against injury and seeking spontaneously those conditions most favorable 
to their growth. We see indications of the actual presence of the senses 
of smell and taste among them. We observe their sensitiveness to tem- 
perature, to the force of gravity, to a multitude of stimuli, many of which 
are far too delicate for human perception. What then do we learn from 
revelations like this ? Simply the underlying oneness of all life. What do 
we infer? Simply the unity of the universe. The author does not attempt 
more than an introduction to this subject, neither does he claim for him- 
self any special originality, but he views nature with the eyes of a man of 
science and tells us of his visions in the language of a poet. A philos- 
opher he is not, and perhaps it is just the poetic quality of his mind 
which colors and confuses his philosophical conceptions. For instance, 
this little treatise is beyond question a document in support of monism 
and the author recognizes the tendency of his own teaching. Neverthe- 
less on more than one occasion we find him losing sight of his central 
truth as in the following passage: 

"I have often thought that the peculiar riddle of life consisted in 
just this— how an apparently all powerful creativeness can be united to 
a scheme of physical forces. Perhaps the wisdom of Empedocles offers 
the true solution, and there is an unconfined spirit in everything, which 
can only gradually free itself from the bonds of matter — most of all 
in us, less in the animals, and still less in the plants, and becoming in 
its lowest manifestation only perceptible, as an eternal causal relation, in 
dead matter itself. This poetical figure is perhaps the best description 
of the reality." 

We agree with France that this is a poetic figure, but we cannot 
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agree with him that it stands for reality. "Unconfined spirit" is uncon- 
ceivable since we only know spirit as it exists within the confines of ma- 
terial substance, and as for the phrase "dead matter" it means nothing 
since not a particle of matter exists destitute of the power of initiative, 
destitute of the potentiality of life. Evidently, too, France still cherishes 
a belief in Kant's "thing in itself." On this point, however, the translator's 
note is a sufficient reply. ' Lilian Hiller Udell. 

Max Schippel. Amerika und die Handelsvertragspolitik. So- 
zialistischen Monatsheften. Paper, 133 pages, 2.30 Marks. 

We have here a careful statistical study of the commercial policy of 
the United States, such as no native writer has furnished us. The main 
portion of the work is taken up with a discussion of the probable out- 
come of the international tariff war which must arise as a result of the 
protective measures being taken by European nations against the United 
high tariff policy. The United States depends upon Europe as the 
foreign market for its agriculture produce but refuses to permit the in- 
troduction of European manufactured produce. As a result European 
manufacturers are shutting out American cereals and meats and the 
brunt of the fight, as always falls upon the producing classes of the two 
countries. 

Thoughts of a Fool, Evelyn Gladys. Charles H. Kerr & Co K 
Cloth, 258 pages. Price $1.00. 

This is a book that can best be described by the word clever. The 
author after having first assured us by her title that she lives in the thinest 
kind of a glass house herself, proceeds to throw bricks at everything 
within her reach without any particular discrimination. 5 In such a whole- 
sale iconoclastic raid some idols are sure to be shattered that deserve 
it, and the book is full of bright, sharp things that can be quoted against 
different institutions. However, the author is utterly lacking in two 
fundamental essentials to any really intelligent instructive social criticism. 
She in no way recognizes the historical function of institutions, and never 
stops to consider whether they really might have played a part, or in- 
deed as to whether they are playing an essential part to-day in social 
evolution. In the second place there is no recognition of the fact that 
the individual generally succeeds in the widest expression of his own 
personality through some social' institution of which he is a part. Robin- 
son Crusoe's individuality had very slight room for expression compared 
with that of even the most conventional members of modern society. 
Incidentally the author is guilty of a sin which is very common among 
such writers, of unconsciously bowing down before conventionality and 
accepting it as the standard from which all things are to be judged. Ex- 
tremes have met once more, and the author and Mrs. Grundy accept the 
same standard and starting point, only measuring in opposite directions. 
One prays to good God, the other to good Devil, but neither makes great 
use of her reason. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

The buying of books for Christmas gifts is a custom that is on 
the increase. For socialists this gives a chance for education and propa- 
ganda that should not be passed by. Only it is necessary to use judg- 
ment. It is not advisable to give Marx's Capital to a sixteen-year-old 
nor Evelyn Gladys' "Thoughts of a Fool' to a preacher. In selecting a 
book for a non-socialist it is sometimes better to take a work of science 
or fiction that will subtly destroy some of his prejudice, rather than come 
at him with a book that obtrudes its socialism on the title page. 

We shall try here to give clear enough descriptions of a few of our 
books to enable our readers to select the right presents for the right 
people. 

Library of Science for the Workers. Four volumes in this library 
are now. ready — "The Evolution of Man," by Wilhelm Boelsche; "Germs 
of Mind in Plants," by R. H. France^ "The End of the World," by Dr. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer; and "Science and Revolution," by Ernest Unter- 
mann. All but the last are easy reading for young people, while all 
without exception contain much that is new even to university graduates. 
Comrade Untermann's work is especially of interest to socialists who 
wish to arrive at a clear understanding of the relation of the socialist 
philosophy to modern science. These four books are daintily bound in 
light blue silk, stamped with an attractive design, and are uniform in 
size and style. Price, 50 cents a volume. 

Standard Socialist Series. These books are uniform in size with 
the Library of Science for the Workers, but the binding is red instead 
of blue. The price is 50 cents a volume. The eleven volumes now ready, 
together with the four volumes of our Library of Science, make the best 
possible nucleus for a socialist library. New volumes in both series 
will be published during 1906 at the rate of at least one volume a month 
and probably more rapidly than this. 

J. Liebknecht's Memoirs of Marx are full of human interest, humor 
and pathos — a thoroughly delightful book — and at the same 
time they are an important help to an understanding of the 
socialist movement. 
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2. Vandervelde's Collectivism is on the whole the most satisfactory 

single volume to consult for a clear statement of the whole 
socialist position. 

3. Simons' The American Farmer is a history of agriculture in tht 

United States, showing how the farmer has been affected by 
the growth of concentration, and that his material interests are 
now bound up with those of the wage-worker. 

4. The Last Days of the Ruskin Co-operative Association, by Isaac 

Broome, is a graphic recital of facts that should be enough to 
convince any rational reader that the way to establish socialism 
is not to go into the wilderness and start a colony. 

5. Engels' Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State is 

a clear, concise history of facts generally unknown, showing 
that wealth and poverty instead of being eternal are a transient 
phase of man's development. 

6. Kautsky's The Social Revolution explains the real difference be- 

tween reform and revolution, and answers the frequent ques- 
tion as to what socialists would do on the day after the revo- 
lution. 

T. Engels' Socialism, Utopian and Scientific is one of the few ab- 
solutely indispensable books for the socialist student, giving 
as it does a clear idea of the difference between International 
Socialism and the various reform movements. 

3. Engels* Feuerbach is a conclusive argument for the clear-cut, ma- 
terialist philosophy of socialism, as opposed to the muddled 
systems which retain ideas belonging to traditional religion. 

9. Ladoff's American Pauperism is a study of the last census, bring- 

ing out in clear relief the increasing exploitation of labor, 
which is intentionally obscured in the government reports. 

10. Blatchford's Britain for the British (America for the Americans) 

is one of the best and most forcible presentations of the ele- 
mentary principles of socialism ever written: just the thing for 
beginners. 

11. Volume Eleven consists of two socialist classics bound together: 

the Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels, and No Com- 
promise, No Political Trading, by Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

Social Science Series. These handsome volumes are the cream of a 
large library issued by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., a prominent London 
publishing house. Everything in this list is well worth reading and pre- 
serving. 

Single Volumes, $1.00 each. 

The Student's Marx: an Introduction to Karl Marx's "Capital." By 

Edward Avcling, D. Sc. 
The Origin and' Growth of Village Communities in India. By B. H. 

Baden-Powell, M. A., C. E. I. 
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The Religion of Socialism: Being Essays in Modern Socialist Crit- 
icism. By Ernest Bel fort Bax. 

The Ethics of Socialism: Being Further Essays in Modern Socialist 
Criticism. By Ernest Belfort Bax. 

Outlooks from the New Standpoint.' By Ernest Belfort Bax. 

The New Reformation, and Its Relation to Moral and Social 
Problems. By Ramsden Balmforth. 

Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Reformer. By Edward Bernstein. 

Civilization, Its Cause and Cure, and Other Essays. By Edward 
Carpenter. 

England's Ideal, and Other Papers on Social Subjects. By Edward 
Carpenter. 

Bismarck and State Socialism. By William Harbutt Dawson. 

German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle. By William Harbutt 
Dawson. 

The Evolution of Property from Savagery to Civilization. By Paul 
Lafargue. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution, or Germany in 1848. By Karl 
Marx. 

Parasitism, Organic and Social. By Jean Massart and Emile Van- 
dervelde. 

Overproduction and Crises. By Karl Rodbertus. 

Work and Wages. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M. P. 

The Quintessence of Socialism. By Dr. A. Schaeffle. 
Double Volumes, $1.25 each. 

The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844. By Fred- 
erick Engels. 

The Economic Foundations of Society. By Achille Loria. 

Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome. By William Morris and Ernest 
Belfort Bax. 

God and My Neighbor. By Robert Blatchford. A book on religion 
from the viewpoint of International Socialism, artistically delightful in 
its literary style, sweet-tempered in its treatment of opponents, and logical 
in its conclusions. Cloth, $100j paper, 50 cents. 

The Recording Angel. By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. A novel of the 
class struggle, turning on a great strike 1 by the laborers of the steel trust 
A well-constructed plot holds the reader intently to the last chapter. The 
socialism in the story is not in the shape of large chunks of arguments, 
but is intimately woven into the plot, so that it cannot be skipped. Just 
the book to make new converts. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Voice of Equality. By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. A series of 
connected poems in free rhythm, embodying a strong appeal from the 
emotional side in behalf of the revolutionary movement. Cloth, $1.00. 

Towards Democracy. By Edward Carpenter. Carpenter is well 
known to our readers through his delightful volume of essays entitled 
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"Loves Coming-of Age" (Goth, $1.00). But his reputation as a writer 
rests mainly on his poem "Towards Democracy." This poem, written at 
different times and enlarged by recent additions to a volume of 517 pages, 
is on the whole the best poetic interpretation of the socialist view of life 
that has yet been produced. The meter is the free rhythm introduced by 
Whitman, but Carpenter is no mere imitator of Whitman, and the artistic 
beauty of the poetry will appeal to those still unfamiliar with socialism. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

The Story' of a Dream. By Ethel Maude Colson. This is not a 
socialist story, but of the "new thought" order.' It is humanitarian rather 
than capitalistic in its tendency and is decidedly entertaining. It is a 
handsome cloth-bound volume of 304 pages. The original price was a 
dollar, and the book is mechanically equal to the books usually sold at 
that price, but to close out the copies on hand (in perfect condition) we 
offer them at 30 cents postpaid or 20 cents if sent at purchaser's expense. 

Roberta. A novel of Chicago. By Blanche Fearing. A graphic 
picture of capitalistic conditions by a writer who felt the injustice with- 
out clearly understanding it. This is another dollar novel which we are 
closing out at the same rates as "The Story of a Dream." 

On the Road to the Lake. By Sam Flint. A free thought novel 
bitterly lampooning certain shining lights of orthodox theology. This is 
another of the books issued before this was a socialist publishing house, 
and is also being reduced from one dollar to 30 cents postpaid or 20 cents 
by express. 

One more book at this reduced rate is The Last Tenet Imposed 
upon the Khan of Thomathoz, by Hudor Genone. This is a remark- 
ably clever and witty story, with pictures as funny as the text. It is a 
good-humored satire on the Calvinistic theory of election and predes- 
tination. 

Thoughts of a Fool. By Evelyn Gladys. A book of revolutionary 
essays, one of which, "Shoes, Pigs and Problems," is also published in 
booklet form at two cents. The essays are delightfully clever and enter- 
taining, and while they are not written with a complete understanding of 
socialism, they are well worth circulating for the emphasis they give to 
the important principle involved in the socialist position, that we believe 
in doing away with the authority of the state over the individual morals 
of its citizens, and confining our elected officials to the more useful 
function of seeing that people's material wants are supplied. The book 
is exquisitely printed and bound. We have reduced the retail price from 
$1.50 to $1.00. 

Mind and Body: Suggestion and Hypnotism Applied in Medicine 
and Education. By A. C. Halphide, M. D. This is a distinctly rational 
and scientific book on a subject which has been too much associated with 
cheap mysticism and quackery. Dr. Halphide is a scientist and a ma- 
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terialist, and in this book he has given more actual information than 
was to be had in the correspondence courses advertised and sold at from 
$5 to $100. The book is handsomely and substantially bound, and con- 
tains a number of engravings from photographs. 

The Sale of an Appetite. By Paul Lafargue. A wonderfully pow- 
erful story by one of the most prominent socialists of Europe. No one 
can read it without remembering it, and it carries its own moral. Cloth, 
illustrated, 50 cents. 

Walt Whitman, the Poet of the Wider Selfhood. By MilaTup- 
per Maynard. An introduction to the study of Whitman. Cloth, $1.00. 

Whitman's Poetical Works. With biographical introduction by 
John Burroughs. A book that should be in every socialist library, how- 
ever small. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Gracia, a Social Tragedy. By Frank Everett Plummer. Fourth 
edition just ready. Illustrated with twelve engravings, mostly from art 
photographs posed expressly for this work. Goth, gilt top, $1.25. A 
booklet entitled "Was it Gracia's Fault," containing extracts from 
"Gracia" with discussions of the social and ethical questions involved, 
will be mailed to any address for a two-cent stamp. 

Rebels of the New South. By Walter Marion Raymond. A so- 
cialist novel written in a thoroughly charming style, and bringing out in 
a striking manner the contrast between commercial and socialist ideals. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by Alexander Kerr, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Wisconsin. This work is tne original 
Utopia from which all later Utopian writers have borrowed, and it occu- 
pies an important position in the history of philosophic thought. The 
present translation is commended by the most competent critics for its 
exact presentation of the author's thought and its readable English style. 
Four books now ready, daintily printed and bound, each book sold sep- 
arately at 15 cents. 

BOOKS IN PRESS. 

The Changing Order: A Study of Democracy. By Oscar Loveil 
Triggs, Ph. D., the professor who could not stay in Rockefeller's uni- 
versity because he taught truths that were dangerous. This work of 300- 
pages shows the effect of the growing spirit of industrial democracy on 
art, literature, religion and education. This work by Professor Triggs is 
in many respects the most important contribution to the literature of so- 
cialism that has been made for years. Cloth, $1.00. 

Better- World Philosophy: A Sociological Synthesis. By J. Howard 
Moore. The first edition of this work, published in 1899 by the Ward- 
Waugh Company, received enthusiastic endorsements from George D- 
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Herron, Lester F. Ward, John P. Altgeld, Henry D. Lloyd, John Fiske 
and other trustworthy critics. Our new edition, ready December 16, will 
be handsomely bound in cloth and will be mailed for $1.00. 

The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm Boelsche, translated by May 
Wood Simons. This book will be even more original and interesting 
than the author's earlier work, "The Evolution of Man." It will be 
published in cloth, illustrated, uniform in style with the other volumes 
of the Library of Science for the Workers, and will be ready about the 
last of January. Price, 50 cents. 

The Positive School of Criminology. By Enrico Ferri, translated 
by Ernest Untermann. This book contains three lectures summing up the 
latest conclusions of science on the question of criminology, and will be 
of interest not only to socialists but to all students of social problems. 
It will be ready in January and will be the twelfth volume of the Stand- 
ard Socialist Series. Price, 50 cents. 

MORE BOOKS TO COME. 

A number of other important books will be announced in the January 
number of the Review. Meanwhile we need to receive at least $1,500 
within the next thirty days to pay for the printing of these new books. 
We expect to get it partly in the shape of cash orders for books and 
partly as subscription for stock. There are probably a thousand readers 
of the International Socialist Review who are intending to subscribe 
for stock some time. Why not now? 

THE COMPANY'S FINANCES. 

We are no longer in distress for money to pay debts. The outside 
debts are paid, with the exception of bills for work done in November, 
and these will be paid as fast as they come due out of the ordinary 
daily receipts of the business. The contributions to the debt-paying fund 
have been as follows: 

Contributed in 1904 $3,221.52 

Acknowledged in last month's Review 1,223.48 

Mrs. S. M. J. Craven, California 3.75 

A. F. Simmonds, New York 1.00 

James Patton, California 1.50 

Howard Keehn, Pennsylvania 1.00 

M. L. Barney, Wisconsin 2.80 

T. J. Maxwell, Kansas 5.00 

L. M. Powers, Massachusetts 2.35 

Arthur J. Bazeley, Ohio 12.74 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 30.14 

Total $4,505.28 

About the mkfdle of November we addressed a circular letter to 
most of our stockholders explaining that the business was now on» a self- 
supporting basis, and that we asked for no more contributions, but could 
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use loans to advantage and could give satisfactory security for any sums 
advanced. The next day we received a call from Comrade Jacob Bruning 
of this city, who deposited with the company without interest $400; which 
enabled us to pay the last outside note. Any money received from the 
sale of stoclq will now be used to make the plates of new books. 

The early stockholders put in their money on faith, and took the 
risk of losing it all without seeing anything accomplished. Those who 
subscribe for, stock now get at once the privilege of buying at cost about 
all the socialist books that are worth buying, and the satisfaction of 
knowing that their money is being used to bring out more books of the 
kind that the Socialist Party needs to circulate. Full particulars with 
price list of books will be mailed on request. 

The receipts of the International Socialist Review for November 
were $252.63. Maintain this monthly average for a year and there will 
be no deficit. The subscription price is one dollar a year to all alike, 
but for two dollars we will send the Review one year and will mail any 
books published by us to the amount of $2.00 at retail prices. The books 
may be sent to one address and the Review to another if preferred. Ad- 
dress all business communications to 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 

56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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Revolutions, Past and Present* 

WHILE many within our own ranks may well be in doubt 
concerning the events of the present year, one thing is 
plain to-day even to the most stupid : Russia is now in 
the midst of a revolution, that for violence and significance may 
well be compared with the two greatest revolutions that history 
ha9 as yet known — the English Revolution of the 17th century 
and the French of the 18th. 

It is easy to draw comparisons between them, and their 
superficial resemblances are striking. Each of these revolutions 
was directed at absolutism, against which the mass of the nation 
arose, because its yoke had become unbearable — because it had 
brought misery, outrages and despair upon the country. 

The resemblance does not go much further. We are met 
with fundamental differences the moment we penetrate beneath 
the political surface and investigate the class antagonisms which 
furnish the effective motive force of the movement. 

There we find, first of all, as the great difference between 
earlier revolutions and the present one, that in the latter, for 
the first time in the history of the world, the industrial prole- 
tariat rises triumphantly as the dominant independent directing 
force. The rising of the Paris Commune of 1870 was but the 
revolt of a single city, suppressed within a few weeks. Now 
we see & revolution extending from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, and from the Baltic to the Pacific, which has already 
continued for a year, and in which the proletariat grows ever 
mightier in power and self -consciousness. 
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To be sure we do not yet have the complete domination, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, — not yet the socialist revolution, 
but only its beginnings. The proletariat of Russia is breaking 
its chains, only in order to free its hands for the class struggle 
against capitalism; it does not yet feel itself strong enough to 
attempt the expropriation of capital. But that the watch-word of 
a proletarian class-struggle has been raised is a tremendous ad- 
vance from the socialist standpoint, as contrasted with the revo- 
lutions of 1648 and 1789. 

In each of these revolutions only the capitalist class was a 
victorious class. But, politically as well as economically, this 
class lives from the exploitation of the stremgth of others. It 
has never made a revolution, but always exploited them. It has 
always left the making of revolution, the fighting and its perils 
to the mass of the people. The real active force in the masses 
during the 17th and 18th centuries was not the proletariat, but 
the class of small traders and manufacturers ; the proletariat was 
but their unconscious followers. It was' the bold and self-consci- 
ous small capitalists of the metropolitan cities of London and 
Paris who dared to take up the leadership in the battle against 
absolutism, and who were successful in overthrowing it. 

In Russia this class has been neither bold nor self-conscious, 
at least not during the last century, since there has been a Russian 
Czarism. It has been largely recruited only from uprooted 
peasants, who but a few decades ago were still serfs. And there 
is no great city dominating the whole Russian kingdom. More- 
over, to-day, even in France and England the capital cities have 
lost their absolute domination, but must noiw share their power 
with the industrial cities; even in western Europe the small 
capitalists have ceased to be revolutionary, but have become 
rather a pillar of reaction and governmental power. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the small capitalists of 
Russia, together with the slum proletariat, have from the be- 
ginning joined the elements of the counter-revolution, placing 
themselves at the disposal of the police for the suppression of 
the revolution. But since this class of small capitalists has no 
political program and no political goal, it can be driven into the 
battle against the revolution only by the promise of private gain 
or the goal of personal revenge. But there is no booty to be 
gained by fighting a property less proletariat, and if this be armed 
only wounds and dea'ch. Consequently the reactionary little cap- 
italist, as soon as he no longer has any political ideal becomes 
as cowardly as he is brutal ; he vents his rage only on the weak- 
est members of society. As an exploiter, he prefers women and 
children; in the present battle against the revolution he attacks 
only Jews and isolated students and not the sturdy laborers. So 
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the Russian counter-revolution soon becomes a riot of plunder, 
murder and arson. The revolutionary proletariat, in its battle 
against the reaction, is therefore as much the indisputable ele- 
ment in social progress, as it has long been the most significant 
element economically. On the other hand, the small capitalist 
class, so far as it does not unite with the proletariat, shows itself 
as a political factor to be capable of producing only evil and 
social destruction, just as economically it has to-day become little 
more than a parasite on the social body, maintaining its existence 
only at the expense of society. 

In previous revolutions the .peasantry have ranked next to 
the small trading class as the most important fighting group. To 
be sure the Peasant Revolt showed that even in the period of the 
Reformation, the latter class was capable only of destroying the 
state, but was no longer able to found a new independent political 
rulership. The peasantry no longer forms its own party, a defi- 
nite political army, but serves only as auxiliary troops of some 
other army or party. Nevertheless it is by no means insignificant, 
since according as it throws its strength "to one side or the' other, 
it may determine defeat or victory. It sealed the downfall of 
the revolution in France in 1848, as well as the triumph, of 1789 
and the years that followed. 

The role played by the peasantry in the great French Revo- 
lution, however, was wholly different from its part in the English 
one. In France the landed possessions of the nobility and clergy 
had maintained the full feudal form; they lived from the ex- 
ploitation of the feudal peasantry, whom they pressed down 
with an inconceivable mass of misery, and in return for which, 
since they had become attaches of the court, they rendered no 
reciprocal service. The destruction of these landed possessions 
was one of the imperative tasks of the Revolution, and was the 
bond that secured the firm allegiance of the peasants. 

In England the old feudal nobility had been destroyed dur- 
ing the War of the Roses, and had been replaced by a new 
fresh-baked nobility, who were in close sympathy with capital- 
ism. The Reformation had plundered the churches for the bene- 
fit of this nobility. The old feudal economy had completely dis- 
appeared by the 17th century. What peasants remained were 
free masters of their own ground. The great landed possessions 
were not operated by the compulsory service of feudal peasants, 
but through capitalist tenants with wage-workers. Very few 
of the landed nobility had become attached to the court. The 
majority remained throughout the year upon their property, 
where they served as justices or in the local governments. 

As a consequence the English revolution showed no ten- 
dency toward a general overthrow of landed property. To be 
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sure there were plenty of instances of the confiscation of prop- 
erty, but always as political and not as social measures. How- 
ever covetous the .peasants and tenants might have been of the 
great estates, no necessity compelled their dismemberment, while 
fear of the numerous country wage-workers effectively fright- 
ened them from beginning a process that might easily prove 
dangerous to themselves. The great English landed aristocracy 
did not simply survive the revolution, it ended it by a com- 
promise with the bourgeoisie, who had also grown tired of the 
domination of the small traders and manufacturers, and thereby 
so fortified its rulership, that to-day there is no landed aristoc- 
racy, not even that of the German provinces east of the Elbe or 
Hungary, which sits as firmly in the saddle as they. 

Things will develop very differently in Russia, the condition 
of whose peasantry is practically identical in all its details with 
that of French peasants before the revolution. Here the result 
of the two revolutions will be the same to the extent that we 
may expect the disappearance of the present great-landed estates 
throughout the whole Russian kingdom and their transformation 
into peasant possessions. Next to the Czarism it is the landed 
estates with whom the revolution must balance accounts. 

It is impossible to foresee what form of agricultural produc- 
tion will develop upon the new foundations, but one thing is 
certain : at this point also the Russian and the French revolutions 
will be alike in that the breaking up of the great private landed 
estates will constitute a tie that will bind the peasants indis- 
solubly to the revolution. We do not yet know what battle of 
races the new revolution may conceal within its bosom, and it 
is easily possible that differences may arise between the peasants 
and the city proletariat, but the former will fight with tooth 
and nail to defend themselves against any revolution that seeks 
to re-establish the old landed regime even by foreign inter- 
vention. 

This brings us to the third factor to be considered in any 
comparison of the three revolutions — the foreign conditions 
which they create. 

During the 17th century international commerce was still 
so small that the English revolution remained a purely local 
event that found no echo in the remainder of Europe. It was 
not foreign wars, but the long drawn out civil war arising from 
the great power of resistance of the landed nobility, that created 
the revolutionary military domination, and finally led to the dic- 
tatorship of a victorious general, Cromwell. 

The end of the 18th century found a well-developed com- 
merce between European nations, and the French revolution 
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convulsed all Europe; but its liberating efforts found only a weak 
echo. The convulsion was a result of the war which the united 
monarchs of Europe led against the one republic and from which 
there rose in France military domination and the empire of a 
victorious general, Napoleon. 

Now, at the beginning of the 20th century, international 
relations have become so close that the beginning of the revolu- 
tion in Russia was enough to awaken the enthusiastic echo in 
the proletariat of the whole world, to quicken the tempo of the 
class struggle, and to shake the neighboring empire of Austria 
to its foundations. 

As a consequence any coalition of European powers against 
the revolution, such as took place in 1793, is inconceivable. 
Austria is at the present moment absolutely incapable of any 
strong external action. In France the proletariat is already 
strong enough in opposition to the government to prevent any 
interference for Czarism, even if the ruling powers were insane 
enough to think of such* a thing. There is no fear of a coalition 
against the revolution and then only one single power which is 
expected to intervene in Russia: the German Empire. 

But even the government of the German Empire may well 
consider before it enters upon a war that will not be a national 
war, but a dynastical war and as unpopular, as hated, as that 
which Russia led against Japan, and which may easily draw upon 
the German government similar internal consequences to those 
which that war has brought to Russia. 

Whatever may happen there is no occasion to expect an era 
of long world wars such as the French revolution ushered in, 
and accordingly we need not fear that the Russian revolution 
will, like the former, end in a military dictatorship, or any sort 
of "Holy Alliance." Its promise is rather the ushering in of 
an era of European revolutions that will end with the dictator- 
ship of the socialist society. Karl Kautsky. 

Translated by A. M. Simons. 
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The Unemployed Agitation in England* 



FROM its formation in 1881 the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion has made special efforts in the direction of agitating 
the question of the unemployed. It has recognized that 
the unemployed are a necessary and inevitable creation of cap- 
italism, and that the solution of the question of unemployment 
means the downfall of the capitalist system, just as the over- 
throw of capitalism means the solution of the unemployed 
problem. In the early years of the 'eighties there was excep- 
tional distress and in 1883 the S. D. F. formulated a set of 
proposals, which were then called "Practical Proposals for Press- 
ing Needs," which included an "Eight-Hour Day," "Free Meals 
for School Children," "Public Construction of Workmen's 
Dwellings," "The State Organization of the Unemployed," etc. 
In the winter of 1884- 1885 a vigorous agitation was carried on 
in most of the large industrial centers, especially in London, and 
in February of the latter year, a mass meeting was held on the 
Thames Embankment, in a drenching downpour of rain, at 
which speeches were delivered by H. M. Hyndman, John Burns, 
James Macdonald, J. E. Williams, and others. A procession 
was afterwards marched to the Local Government Board, and 
an interview took place between the heads of that department 
and a deputation from the demonstration. As a result of that a 
circular was issued by the Local Government Board advising 
the various local administrative bodies to do all in their power 
in relieving distress and in providing useful work for the un- 
employed. 

In February of the following year, 1886, the agitation hav- 
ing died down in the summer and been taken up aigain as winter 
came on, the Tory "Fair Traders" or Tariff Reformers, who 
endeavored to put the responsibility for distress and unemploy- 
ment upon free imports,' sought to take the wind out of our sails 
and to exploit the agitation in the interest of their nostrum. 
They therefore called a meeting in Trafalgar Square for Mon- 
day, the 8th, and a big crowd assembled. Several well-known 
Socialist speakers turned up, however, and completely took the 
crowd away from the Fair Traders wlio were glad to beat a 
hasty retreat. As there was no organization it was difficult to 
disperse the meeting, and a, march to Hyde Park was suggested. 
The suggestion was acted upon, and through the wealthiest and 
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most fashionable streets of the West End of London marched 
the ragged army of the workless and disinherited. As the crowd 
passed by some of the clubs they were jeered at and pelted by 
the inmates. That was the signal for a row. Windows were 
smashed, wine shops were broken into, butchers', bakers', cloth- 
iers', and jewelers' shops were sacked, and their contents dis- 
tributed among the crowd, which but for the strenuous efforts 
of the few Socialists present would have also paid the clubmen 
with interest for their insolence. But the smashing of windows 
and looting of shops was merely an incident. The crowd passed 
along into the Park, held a meeting there and then peaceably 
dispersed. 

The most remarkable thing about this whole affair was that 
it took place in broad daylight, in the most fashionable and 
wealthiest district of London, and there was no interference on 
the part of the authorities, the police seemed completely paralyzed 
and not a single arrest was made. Later, four Socialist leaders — 
Hyndman, Bums, Champion and Williams — were proceeded 
against for seditious conspiracy, and after an exhaustive trial 
were acquitted. 

The effect of the incident was enormous. For days the well- 
to-do inhabitants of London were in a perfect panic; the city 
was in a state of siege, the chief of the Metropolitan Police was 
dismissed from his post, and the Mansion House Fund for the 
Unemployed, which up to then had only amounted to a hundred 
pounds, suddenly sprang up in a few days to seventy thousand 
pounds. 

Practically every winter since then the unemployed agitation 
has been carried on with more or less vigor, according to cir- 
cumstances. It has generally died down in the summer, and dur- 
ing the South African War it did not amount to much even in 
the winter, in consequence of the stimulus given to trade by the 
war. Since then, however, the unemployed problem has become 
more acute and the agitation has reached a new phase. 

For many year9 it was not only the bourgeoisie, but the or- 
ganized workinig-class — animated with bourgeois ideas — who re- 
garded the agitation and the unemployed themselves with con- 
tempt. But we — and oircumstances — have changed all that. Un- 
employment has become chronic ; it is no longer the special feature 
of bad times or exceptional conditions. Trade is not bad, and our 
exports and imports are greater than ever before, as is also our 
wealth per head of population and our annual production of 
wealth. Yet the unemployed are more numerous than ever, and 
they press for attention all the year round. All through 1904 
the S. D. F. was busily carrying on the agitation, and appealed 
for an Autumn Session of Parliament to be held to pass legisla- 
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tion to enable great state relief works to be put in hand. In 
this agitation the S. D. F. had the co-operation of the trade 
unions to a greater extent than ever before, and although un- 
successful in inducing the Government to hold a special Session 
of Parliament, at the opening of the ordinary Session in Febru- 
ary of the present year legislation dealing with the subject was 
promised. That promise was redeemed by the passing of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act, which is, as might have been ex- 
pected, an utterly worthless measure, depending upon contribu- 
tions from the charitable before a single individual can be set 
to work. All through the year, however, the agitation has been 
kept going. We didn't cane much for the Bill, but we did for 
the principle involved, and we strove to get the Bill amended. 
At one time the Bill, poor as it was, looked like being dropped 
altogether, and the Labor Representation Committee organized 
a demonstration on July 9 in support of that measure. It was 
scarcely worth the trouble, for it is proving to be quite useless. 
On the other hand there is little doubt that it has served to 
stimulate the agitation, which is growing all over the Kingdom, 
especially in London. Here a strong Central Workers' Com- 
mittee has been formed by the London Trades Council, the S. 
D. F. and other bodies, representing the whole organized work- 
ing-class movement of the Metropolis, and havirug district com- 
mittees in every borough in London. Through this body Mr. 
Balfour was induced to receive a deputation on the 6th of the 
present month, when the case for the unemployed was laid "be- 
fore him. Although he would promise nothing but the usual 
sympathy and charity, there is no doubt that the deputation and 
demonstration have done good in calling attention to the question 
from other quarters. The same, also, may be said of the great 
demonstration and meeting in Hyde Park on Monday, 20th. 
That undoubtedly was the biggest unemployed demonstration 
that has ever been held in London and the biggest meeting of 
any kind held on a week day. No less than twenty-five thousand 
people took part in the demonstration in the park, and there 
were tens of thousands on the route who never got to the park 
at all. 

In the industrial districts in the North of England, trade is 
improving and numbers of the unemployed are being absorbed. 
But that will prove but a temporary relief, and there are not, nor 
are there likely to be this winter, less than half a million of 
genuine unemployed workmen in this country, of whom at least 
a hundred thousand are in London. We shall persist in the 
agitation until something is done. We are now pressing the 
local authorities to put all possible useful work in hand and are 
demanding from the Government further legislation so that the 
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necessary funds for the initiation of works of public utility may 
be supplied from a national Exchequer instead of depending 
upon charity. Local demonstrations and marches are taking 
place daily, and we are working up for another big one to be 
held early in the new year. When that takes place it will be 
augmented, it is anticipated, by a general strike for a day. Mr. 
Balfour intends to extricate himself from the difficulties of his 
position by dissolving or resigning, but whoever may be in office 
something will have to be done for the unemployed, and that 
speedily, or there will be trouble. The popular feeling on the 
matter has never been so strong as at the present time. I might 
add that a National "Right to Work" Council has been formed, 
with the object of co-ordinating the agitation nationally as the 
Central Workers Committee has done for London. It has issued 
a manifesto which has been widely distributed, a copy of which 
I enclose. H. Quelch. 

RIGHT TO WORK MANIFESTO. APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

As all workers must work in order to live, all workers have a right 
to demand work. 

Equity demands this, since the State places heavy responsibilities 
upon its citizens — which can only be met by the fruits of labour — and 
punishes them by imprisonment and loss of citizenship when they are 
unable to meet these responsibilities. 

Criminals and lunatics are cared for, fed, housed, clothed, and given 
employment by the State; for the struggling, workless worker alone 
nothing practical is done. 

The present Government grudgingly passed the Unemployed Work- 
men Act, but made it practically useless for its professed object by 
leaving its operations dependent upon voluntary gifts. 

Machinery created by national funds must not be dependent upon 
charity — working people resent charity and demand justice. 

Further, the insulting inquisitorial questions and regulations issued 
by the Local Government Board for the Distress Committees, tend still 
further to nullify any good in the Act by appearing to make destitution 
and not unemployment a necessary condition before applicants can be 
assisted. 

Want of, and desire for, work, not destitution, should be sufficient 
title to claim "provided work." Experience makes it clear that unem- 
ployment is not due to exceptional but to constantly-operating causes, 
and the Act must be so amended as to make its provisions conform to 
this fact. 

WORKERS UNITE! 

We are seeing in Russia what united action can accomplish. Shall 
the enfranchised workers with their wives and little ones, in this the 
richest nation in the world, continue to suffer in silence? 

The Right to Work National Council urges the men and women of 
the nation to unite in a determined effort, and, in order to give strength 
and form to this agitation, asks the Labor and Socialist forces to 
promptly : — 
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1. Form Right to Work Committees — in co-operation with this 
Council — in each district where the Unemployed Workmen Act is, or 
should be, in operation. 

2. Call upon the unemployed everywhere to register themselves and 
agitate their right to useful work. 

3. Co-operate with this Council in organizing a national conference 
of elected public representatives and of Labor and Socialist organizations, 
to be held on the eve of the next Parliamentary Session, in order to 
consider how best to enforce the following demands upon the Govern- 
ment — 

(a) The amending of the "Unemployed Workmen Act" to give 
power to national and local authorities to take such action as will enable 
them to place useful work within the reach of all applicants. 

(b) The voting of the money from the National Exchequer necessary 
to finance the farm colonies and other works for dealing with unem- 
ployment. 

(c) The putting in hand of works of utility, in order to give em- 
ployment, such as afforestation, reclamation, or improvement and culti- 
vation of land, the building of harbors of refuge, and other similar under- 
takings of a national character. 

(d) The issuing of reasonable regulations by the Local Government 
Board. 

Signed on behalf of the Right to Work National Council, 

Executive : 

Geo. N. Barnes, Chairman. 
J. Keir Hardie, M. P. 
Geo. Lansbury. Treasurer. 
(Miss) Mary R. Macarthur. 
J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Edward R. Pease. 
Harry Quelch. 
(Mrs.) A. Cobden- Sanderson, 
Frank Smith, Secretary. 

10, Clifford's Inn, London, E. C. 
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Why Socialism is a Power in Russia* 



IN 1891 I crossed the frontier of European Russia on my re- 
turn from exile to Siberia. Being used to the respectful 
and courteous treatment accorded by Siberian officials to 
all "Political or Stat? offenders," to all "Socialists"— I was 
rather disagreeably surprised by the rude and offensive behavior 
toward me on the part of the police-officers on the other side of 
the Ural. In Siberia the term "State offender" or "Socialist" 
was generally recognized as a title of spiritual nobility, as a key 
to the door of the best citizens of any community. A Socialist- 
exile was free to open a credit account for any* amount of money 
with any Siberian merchant. Even the local police-officials, 
under whose immediate surveillance the exiles had to live, tried 
to appear on social terms with "the enemies of the Czar." 
Siberia was a sort of "Russian America." It never had any serf- 
dom. The crushing power of the Czar was naturally felt less 
in the distant provinces of the huge empire. 

After four years of exile in the most distant province of 
Eastern Siberia (Jakutsk district) I was confronted with a 
Police State in the worst sense of the term. 

The sinister power of the reactionaries seemed to have had 
annihilated all opposition. Gloomy thoughts took possession of 
my mind. Alas, for the countless noble martyrs of Russian Free- 
dom ! Alas, for the young lives of the best sons and daughters 
of enslaved millions, sacrificed on the bloody altar of the moloch 
of Czardom! Alas, for the ruined careers of the high-minded 
champions of the most sublime ideals of humanity, the ideals of 
Socialism ! They seemed to have sacrificed their noble lives in 
vain. It was a time of dark despair for me, and I left my un- 
fortunate country with no hope for a better future for it for a 
long, long time to come. 

Fourteen years passed — a mere moment in the life of a na- 
tion — and the Russian revolution concentrated, in one year, 
historical events of centuries. The apparently impregnable rock 
of absolutism has crumbled into dust and ashes before our very 
eyes. The stolid State-Church of Russia, the servile hand-maid 
of the government, has lost its paralyzing hold on the masses of 
the people. Even the army, the last and chief reliance of tyranny 
and oppression, is permeated with the spirit of sedition. The 
Russian people, who suffered slavery during centuries, suddenly 
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awake from their lethargy to a vivid realization of their rights 
and their power to demand, to command and to conquer. 

How and why did it happen? 

This is a question naturally asked by non-Russians, who fail 
to grasp the deeper significance of world movements. 

Indeed, the gospel of romantic Socialism was preached to 
the common people, the peasants, since their emancipation from 
serfdom, almost half a century ago. The revolutionists tried to 
make the ideas and ideals developed in modern industrial coun- 
tries palatable by idealizing the archaic common tenure of land 
(mir; as the rock, on which a new state of society could be built. 
The romantic Socialists claimed, that the "mir" will allow the 
Russian people to leap from medievalism to Socialism across the 
chasm of capitalism, and in this way to avoid the horrors which 
fall to the modern industrial proletarian. But the peasants, 
reared in an atmosphere of patriarchal despotism, remained po- 
litically inert and economically dormant. The "mir" was doomed 
to dissolution. Capitalism developed and grew. The revolu- 
tionists were crushed by the cyclopean hammer of absolutism 
on the anvil of inertia of the agricultural masses. Russia was 
always the classical land of the Overman — the social-economic 
and political parasite. Nietsche's philosophical ravings were 
realized in Russia to the letter. Nietsche did not know Russia's 
Overmen and the Russian "Overmen" hardly knew Nietsche. 
But "les beaux esprits se rencontre!" Judge for yourself. Here 
is Nietsche's definition of life, which is a true picture of Russian 
conditions. "Life is essentially appropriation, injury, overthrow 
of foreign and weaker elements (i. e., Poles, Finns, Jews, etc.), 
oppression, hardness, the forcing of one's own forms upon others 
(Russianization of Poland, Finland, etc.), the incorporation and 
at least exploitation, to put it mildly, of foreign elements." The 
Russian Overmen "tramples under foot the despicable kind of 
well-being of which grocers, Christians, cows, women, English- 
men and other democrats dream," just as Nietsche prescribed. 

The Russian "Overmen" agree with Nietsche that, "There 
is no more venomous poison than the doctrines of equality, for 
it seemsi to be preached by justice itself, when in fact it is the 
end of justice." 

"The essential characteristic of every good and healthy 
aristocracy is that it does not regard itself as the function of 
the community, but as its aim and higher justification, that it 
accepts with a good conscience the sacrifice of countless numbers 
of human beings who must for its sake be degraded into incom- 
plete men, slaves, tools." So spake Zarathustra, as if he were 
trying to compete with Mr. Stead in glorifying the "White Czar" 
.(Athustra?) with bloody hands. 
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As a master of serfs, as an official of the crown, as a priest 
the Russian Overmen recognize no law except their animal de- 
sires, their appetites and self-indulgence. The singular passivity 
and servility of the peasantry offered no obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the iwjMdest type of an Overman. The Czar was the 
Overman of all Overmen, the Overman par excellence. The 
granddukes were Overmen only second to the Czar. Then fol- 
lowed the various members of the bureaucracy, beginning with 
the highest officers of the state and ending with the obscurest of 
all village-policemen. All Overmen were destined by benevolent 
providence to consume the very substance of the deeply despised 
common people, the "Undermen." 

The situation seemed to be hopeless for the friend of 
Russian Freedom. It appeared to be a vicious circle, in which 
the Overman and Underman, the bureaucrat and the peasant 
(other classes did not count at all), would revolve forever. 

Fortunately, the laws of social-economies caused the trans- 
formation of the meek and lowly agrarian proletarian into a class- 
conscious industrial proletarian. The Underman turned into a 
man an overalls. This was a historical event of the utmost im- 
port to Russia. The Undermannpeasant could not get Socialism 
into his thick skull. The man in overalls took to Socialism as a 
duck to water. He was eager to absorb the message of Social- 
ism, the message of his salvation. The Overman-bureaucrat 
fostered capitalism with all his might, not suspecting in the v least, 
that he was digging his own grave. 

The Overman never dreamed, that the simple act of putting 
on overalls woivld change the very nature of the Underman. 
It was a revelation and a revolution at the same time. Capital- 
ism prepared the soil for a Socialist Party. The heavy yoke of 
absolutism compelled the Russian Socialists to live and act clan- 
destinely "under-ground." Such a life and activity dwarfed the 
mind of many a revolutionist to a pitiable extent and limited 
their organization to a number of loosely-connected circles. 

This system naturally resulted in the development of petty 
personal conflicting ambitions, jealousies, misunderstandings and 
general confusion of tactics and principles. Insignificant diver- 
gencies of opinions concerning insignificant points of tactics were 
artificially magnified into cardinal differences of vital principles 
of Socialism. Great minds fritted away their subtle powers in 
petty personal bickerings and heresy hunting. {Tout comme 
chez nous!) But the Russian Social-Democratic literature dis- 
played an originality of thought, a philosophic depth, a sober- 
ness and maturity of judgment, not to be met with in any other 
Socialist literature except the German. 
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The theoretical soundness of the Russian Social-Democrats 
proved of great advantage to them when the time for action 
arrived. They rapidly gained the confidence of the workingmen 
and lead from one victory to another by purely peaceful methods. 

So today we see the proletarians, a class in all not exceeding 
three millions — a mere insignificant fraction of the entire 
population of Russia — the arbiters of the destinies of their coun- 
try. Comparatively small in numbers, unorganized, economically 
poor, unschooled — the Russian men in overalls command the ad- 
miration of the world by their fearlessness and solidarity in the 
face of a crafty, unscrupulous, corrupt and cruel foe. 

The proletariat have turned a political revolt into a Socialist 
revolution. The youngest child of the International proletarian 
movement finds itself in the front rank of militant Socialist par- 
ties. The Russian proletariat has no scabs. Solidarity, brother- 
hood are not mere words for them. They have no reserve funds 
to back them up in their death and life struggle, no presidents 
to intervene for them, no Judas-leaders. To go out on a strike 
means to them to actually starve with their families, to be 
maimed, crippled or killed by Cossacks, to be imprisoned for life, 
to be buried alive in the snows of Siberia for the cause of class, 
their people, their country. The plain men in overalls shame into 
political honesty and uncompromising radicalism their intel- 
lectual brothers in broadcloth, who are rather inclined to bar- 
gaining in politics as well as in economics. The proletarians 
make up the real backbone of the Russian revolution. The 
Russian revolution would collapse the moment the men in over- 
alls withdrew, in spite of all the fine speeches of the top-heavy 
orators of the liberals and reformers in various congresses and 
assemblies. Only as long as the proletariat is ready and willing 
to suffer and to die for the Co-operative Commonwealth, do 
half-hearted liberals dare to demand political reforms from the 
Czar's government. 

Russia is not ripe for the Co-operative Commonwealth — 
this is a truism. But the proletariat cannot and will not be satis- 
fied with anything short of a Co-operative Commonwealth. 
History proves, that political liberty and democracy are but a 
snare and delusion without economic liberty and democracy. 
The advance guard of the proletarian revolutionists knows, that 
for the immediate future the middle class Overmen will reap the 
benefit of the men in overalls. But this is no reason why the 
Social-Democrats of Russia should relinquish even for a mo- 
ment their logical, uncompromising attitude. 

The Russian proletariat profited by the lessons of history. 
The Russian proletariat learned to mistrust the Overmen of all 
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description, even when they offer wooden-horse presents in the 
shape of liberal reforms. The Russian woricingman cannot be 
sold out by the middle-class liberals, for the simple reason that 
they cannot deliver the goods. 

The Russian proletariat teaches the proletariat of the world 
how to struggle and win the battle against political and economic 
anarchy and oppression. 

Is it possible, is it probable, that the lesson of thie Russian 
Socialist revolution will be of no avail to the proletariat of the 
world? 

Is it possible, is it probable, that the German Socialists will 
keep on tolerating a Kaiser Wilhelm, an arrogant' military despot 
with medieval proclivities — indefinitely? 

Will the French Socialists allow reactionaries and plutocrats 
to run the republic to their heart's delight for a long time 
to come? 

Will the English workingmen persist in ignoring the po- 
litical end of the, class struggle for many years more? 

Will the American laborers, skilled or unskilled, remain 
blind to the real nature of their blind leaders of the pure and 
simple trade union variety ? 

All signs of the time point toward a social-economic up- 
heaval all the world over. 

The flames of the Russian Social revolution are already 
throwing sparks into Germany and Austria, the next door neigh- 
bors of the Czar. The sparks are likely to burst into a mighty 
conflagration enveloping all civilized countries, including the 
United States. 

Let, us, Social-Democrats, be prepared for it. Let us study 
the great problems of the age and preach our gospel with the 
zeal and inspiration of apostles and with the tolerance of thinkers 
and scientists. Isador Ladoff. 
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The Situation in Hungar y. 



STUDENTS of political questions everywhere, while keep- 
ing their eyes on the land of the "little father" and his 
many troubles with the gigantic revolution on his hsuids, 
should not overlook Hungary the land of many revolutions. 
This, the country of Magyars, is now on the verge of a great 
change. The political pot is overboiling there and the ruling 
powers have a grave question to faoe. 

In, striving to sum up the Hungarian crisis it would be well 
to give the reader an idea of the country, its economic condition, 
and the political complexion of the people, so that the reader 
will have some material to aid him in judging the situation and 
to seek its probable outcome. 

Hungary is under the dominion of the Austrian Empire. 
The form of government is a sort of a limited monarchy. Franz 
Joseph is the emperor of Austria, also the king of Hungary. The 
nation is composed mainly of a mixture of a Slav, Gypsy and the 
original Magyar stem. The people have always had a revolu- 
tionary tendency. On more than one occasion they have risen 
to overthrow a kingdom and to establish a republican form of 
government. In the year 1848/ Louis Kossuth led a revolution 
for the entire separation of Hungary from Austrian dominion 
and the establishment of a republic to be patterned after the 
United States of America. So far, every attempt has been a 
failure. Kossuth- and the leaders were seized and imprisoned. 
The first president of a Hungarian Republic was captured in 
Budapest and the dream of a republic faded away after one 
month's existence. Budapest is the capital, with a population 
of about 600,000. Judging the country from an economic stand- 
point, it is just awakening. Industry is yet in a crude state of a 
beginning. Agricultural pursuits lead, but as with everything 
else the tools are as yet very simple, old fashioned and un- 
developed. Feudalism is breathing its last and modern com- 
mercialism is beginning to find its way. The larger portion of 
the available farm lands is owned by Barons or Counts, who 
lease it to small farmers, or better still and more profitable, allow 
the laborers to work the land on shares or for meager wages. 

Budapest is the largest city, but unlike the American metrop- 
olis, it contains no large factory or department store, no loud 
yellow journals, and very few if any real "captains of industry." 
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Probably the largest employer in Budapest is Andre Thek, 
manufacturer of pianos and furniture, who employs 200 women 
and children, and) about 500 men. 

The country is mainly governed by a House of Deputies, 
who are elected by popular vote ; the proletariat as usual having 
no voice in the matter. A strict property qualification is neces- 
sary in order to entitle a citizen to the right &i a ballot. 

Woman suffrage is unknown. The. professional class — 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, college professors and ministers — 
is entitled to a ballot. In the narrow sense of the term, no actual 
laborer has a ballot in Hungary. He is, however, compelled to 
serve three years in the army. He is drilled and taught to shoot 
his fellowman, but he is not permitted to say who shall make his 
laws, or what they shall be. He has no right to question or to 
think. . He simply obeys. 

The last political complexion of Hungary was as follows: 

Liberal Party, 200 deputies. 

Independent Party, 80 deputies. 

Democratic Party, 1 deputy. 

Social-Democratic Party, no deputies. 

At the last elections, from January 26 to February 2, the 
political complexion was changed and the Socialists elected 2 
members of the House of Deputies. The Liberal Party is the 
government party and in every respect resembles the Republican 
party of the United States. The; Independent Party is composed 
mainly of dissatisfied office seekers and representatives of the 
very small business interests. It is an exact picture of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the United States. The Hungarian Democratic 
Party is a sort of a small reform one-man element, headed by 
Dr. Varzsonyi Wilmos, member of the House of Deputies. I 
had the pleasure of kmching with this leader during my stay in 
Budapest and had a long political chat with the doctor. He is 
a lawyer by profession, and claims he is a "Socialist .too." He 
is a good combination of the two American Willies — Bryan and 
Hearst. He believes firmly in government ownership, but not in 
collectivism, He does not pretend to be a Marxist. In the heat 
of our lengthy discussion he admitted that he was trying to use 
the socialist thunder and said that if universal suffrage were to 
be introduced at least 100 Socialists would be speaking on the 
floor of the governing body. That portion of the working class 
of Hungary who live in cities is well organized into trade unions, 
which are working harmoniously together with the great polit- 
ical movement of the proletariat, the Social Democratic Party 
of Hungary. 

The success of the revolutionary movement in Russia has 
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stirred them, together with other radical elements of the dual 
Hapsburg Empire, and has given them the impetus to demand 
above all, universal suffrage. Demonstration after demonstra- 
tion has stirred the country and a number of times within the 
past year, the windows of the House of Deputies met many a 
disaster from the stones thrown by the marching multitudes. 
What the outcome of the present crisis will be no one can clearly 
tell at this writing. 1 One thing is certain, and that is that the 
"hot-blooded Magyar" is up and doing. He desires universal 
and equal suffrage, and eventually he will attain it. The newly- 
elected* Hungarian Parliament will have been assembled 2 when 
this article reaches the press and some wonderful battles are to 
be expected. The general opinion of the Hungarian press is, that 
if the disturbances become too threatening a remarkable program 
will be offered by a representative of the crown. Just one year 
ago, this supposed program would have been regarded as mad- 
ness. It is said to include besides universal suffrage and com- 
pulsory education, a graduated income tax, a redivision of the 
lands of the church and state into small farms to be let out on 
long leases, an agricultural banking credit system, limitations on 
the labor of women and children, old age and health insurance, 
and improved housing conditions of the working class. Of 
course, it is also said to include increased protection for manu- 
facturers and the usual condition, viz., that the foreign relations 
be left in the hands of Franz Joseph. The question on the point 
of the use of language in the army is to be settled by the coming 
session of the House of Deputies. 

The Socialists are putting up a noble fight through the usual 
methods of education agitation and demonstrations for uni- 
versal suffrage, separation of church and state, universal and free 
education, and free speech and press. The opposition consists 
of two reactionary factions, who seem to* be divided on such 
petty matters as the use of language in the army, etc., but the 
working class cannot be mislead by such chaff. The opposition 
consists of the following leaders: 

Francis Kossuth, a supposed reformer, but without his 
father's eloquence. Count Kossuth is a tactful politician, always 
seeking compromise. 

Desidarius Banffy, former prime minister, is a radical until 
compromise is possible. An ambitious man. 

Count Albert Apponyi, although a strict conservative (his 
father was chancellor during the absolutism), is the leader of 
one faction of the opposition urging the separation of the two 
countries, but the retention of the king. They desire the "In- 

1. December 17, 1906. 

2. Parliament assembles at Budapest, Deo 19, 1906. 
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dependence of Hungary" in the shape of separate commercial 
and diplomatic representatives only, and probably the use of the 
mother tongue in the army. 1 

I must not forget Count Julius Andrassy (son of the late 
prime minister), an ambitious fellow, who, though he lacks 
ability as a leader, is very successful through his important fam- 
ily position. Truly the Hungarians are groping in the darkness. 
They have no lack of leaders both false and true. There are 
those who take advantage of the patriotic fever of the people 
and strive to guide it in the misleading channel of so-called 
"48 Kossuth patriotism." At this writing it is impossible to 
prophecy the outcome. A very large portion of the people are 
illiterate and can easily be misled. Then, again, economic con- 
ditions are such that even if the Magyar awakens to find himself 
in a republic he would have to turn "face about" and with new 
weapons and methods he would have to follow the advanced na- 
tions and fight his new enemy, the bourgeoisie, for control of 
the tools of wealth production. While in the past his patriotic 
zeal has been awakened by the cry : 

"Isten aid meg a magyart," 
we now behold him marching to the tune of the "Munkas Mar- 
seillaise." From all appearances, if has present spirit keeps apace 
with the times, in the near future he is sure to surprise some 
of the wise political economists of the present day by carrying 
battles instead of mere skirmishes by a new cry which will mean 
victory to the proletariat : 

"Vilag Proletarjai egyesiiljetek." 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Nicholas Klein. 

1. The Hungarian army was oreated in 1716. 
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Materialism in its Relation to Socialism 
and Progress. 

THE THESIS. 

THE thesis which I am to maintain and the materialist con- 
fute is expressed in the following propositions : 

i. Materialism fails utterly to furnish us a rational 
and intelligible explanation of the cosmos, including both the so- 
called physical and mental phenomena. 

2. Granting the fundamental postulates of materialism for 
the sake of argument, they lead logically and inevitably to the 
most rigid determinism, eliminating choice and will from the 
powers of the individual. 

3. Without the power of choice the individual can have no 
responsibility for hiss acts ; nor can there be any reason why any 
individual, or any set of individuals, should attempt to change 
the course of events, or even to control his own acts; hence, 
reform, socialism, and all progress are chimerical, the individual 
being but an impotent gazer into the kaleidoscope of the uni- 
verse, which pictures the eternal flux of matter. 

METAPHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE ARGUMENT. 

The argument here set forth is metaphysical in the sense that 
it applies the test of rationality to the data of science ; and in this 
sense of the term there can be no basis of philosophy other than 
a metaphysical one. Some controversialists affect to hold meta- 
physics in contempt; and the quibbles of medieval dialectics are 
worthy of being so held. But the reaction against dialecticism 
was not so much because of faulty reasoning, as that the dia- 
lecticians closed their eyes to obvious facts and accepted author- 
ity in their stead. Reasoning thus from false premises their con- 
clusions were often erroneous. This fault of medieval and 
Aristotelian philosophy can not be charged to metaphysics. And 
I will say at the outset that I can have no controversy with one 
who says that two and two may be five in some other corner 
of the universe, or who denies the validity of logical and mathe- 
matical axioms. 

GENERAL VIEW OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The scope of philosophy is so broad that but a mere outline 
view can be taken of its field in a discussion of this character. 

404 
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It includes all phenomena — both the mental and physical so- 
called ; and its discussions appear under so many different names 
and forms that, for clearness, I will give in brief the various 
classifications from different view points. 

First, we may discuss phenomena from the view point of the 
esse (essence, substance). From this view point there are three 
views, resulting in three corresponding systems of philosophy, 
namely, Materialism, Dualism, and Idealism. 

Materialism holds that a something which we call matter, 
having certain unchangeable powers and properties, is in space 
and eternal in time; that all phenomena which we know are 
merely the activities, or functions, of this matter. 

Dualism holds that there are two kinds of reality to be con- 
sidered in the universe, matter and mind, so entirely different 
in their properties and functions, each in a different order of 
existence from the other, that neither can give us any account 
or explanation of the other. 

Idealism holds that the only reality which we know or can 
know is the mind and its states ; and for the reason that knowl- 
edge cannot extend to other orders of existence we have no right 
to assume them. 

Second, from the view point of the nexus of matter and 
mind, their relations in space and time, we have Automatism, 
Interactionism, and Parallelism. 

Automatism regards all phenomena as the spontaneous mo- 
tion in matter, or matter in motion, including the ether as matter 
in the broadest sense of the latter term. Thus miind is a mode of 
motion, as sound, heat, light, and electricity, of gross matter or 
the all-pervading ether. 

Interactionism views all phenomena of mind in its relation 
to matter, as the action of mind upon matter and of matter upon 
mind. 

Parallelism views mind and matter as two separate streams 
of phenomena, corresponding events of mind and matter (as 
thought and brain movement) as synchronous, neither occurring 
prior to the other ; and also that they are without causal nexus — 
that neither can have the relation of cause or effect to the other. 

Third, we may look upon all phenomena from the view point 
of origin — the First Cause, and we have Atheism, Monotheism, 
Polytheism, and Pantheism. These terms are sufficiently definite 
and well understood as to require no explanation here. 

Fourth, we may consider events, whether mental or physical, 
from the view point of cause alone, and we have Determinism 
and Libertarianism. 

Determinism denies that there can be any free will, or choice, 
by the individual ; that every act of the individual is the resultant 
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of a multitude of forces acting in and upon him, while mind is 
the impotent witness of the act. 

Predestinarianism and Fatalism must be classed under the 
head of Determinism, though the one is based on the authority of 
scripture and the other on superstition, and they are thus not 
derived by any scientific or logical process. 

Libertarianism, or Indeterminism, on the contrary, asserts 
that the individual will, when several lines of action are presented 
to it, two or more of which tempt the will, has the power of 
choice from among the several alternatives presented. 

Fifth, we may look upon all acts of the individual from the 
view point of motives, and we have Hedonism (also called 
Utilitarianism and Egoism) and Intuitionalism. 

Hedonism regards every act of the individual as done from 
the motive of self -gratification, or happiness. Egoism, also, is 
the doctrine of selfishness; while Utilitarianism is the same 
doctrine hidden under a term of somewhat different meaning. 
Utilitarianism holds that every act of the individual is performed 
with the utility of the act only in view. But it must be observed 
that the utility meant is that to the individual himself, and not 
to others; the utilitarian theory is therefore identical with that 
of hedonism and egoism. 

Intuitionalism holds that the human mind grasps certain 
axioms and criteria of action immediately (both of intellectual 
and moral quality), and that it acts from a consideration of these 
criteria. Altruism, which teaches service to others in forgetful- 
ness of self,' is a corollary of intuitionalism. 

There are some other isms which cannot, perhaps, be brought 
strictly under the foregoing classification; as, for example, the 
phenomenalism of Huxley, who starts from the idealist's position, 
and, by an impossible leap, goes to the materialist's conclusion. 
The foregoing classification, however, while not strictly exclus- 
ive, is sufficient for our purpose — to give us the lay of the land 
in the philosophic world. 

ULTIMATE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. 

The first failure of materialism is in the utter failure of its 
advocates to give us a rational theory of the constitution of 
matter. The theory of Dalton is so crude and irrational that it 
has been abandoned by all scientists, except as to its convenience 
as a working hypothesis, without the possibility of its having any 
element of truth in it. Action at a distance in accordance with 
different laws (those of gravitation and molecular attractions and 
repulsions) are insuperable difficulties which the Dalton theory 
of atoms cannot overcome. 
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The Ionisation theory of matter has been more recently pro- 
pounded, and it has found favor in certain quarters. But instead 
of removing the difficulties of the atomic theory, it multiplies 
them. It takes the mystery of the substance of matter, the 
mystery of a wave motion in a mysterious ether with impossible 
or inconceivable properties, and, above all, a mysterious polariza- 
tion of the ions, and puts them together for an explanation of 
matter. Such a theory makes too many assumptions and en- 
counters too many difficulties to make it worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

The theory of vortex atoms worked out by Helmholtz and 
Sir William Thomson is an improvement, at least, upon the 
atomic theory of Dalton, in that it does explain in a way phenom- 
ena that no other theory yet proposed can explain. This theory 
assumes a vortex ring motion in a perfect fluid, — such a fluid 
being defined as without viscosity, incompressible, and homo- 
geneous. Thomson demonstrated mathematically that a vortex 
motion once set up in such a fluid must always persist. He 
showed that vortex rings in such a fluid would have many of the 
properties required for an atomic theory, — attractions, repulsions, 
inertia, or mass, and elasticity. The infolding, or looping, of the 
ring is made to explain the different kinds of matter with their 
differing atomic weights. Yet this' theory meets with many 
difficulties, which in the present state of our knowledge are un- 
explainable. The vortex ring theory requires a perfect fluid 
whose particles move over each other without friction. The 
transmission of light and electricity through the ether at the 
known velocity of light requires that the ether be of a jellylike 
consistency with a coefficient of rigidity of 842.8; or, as com- 
pared to steel, as one to 1,000,000,000. Again, vortex atoms re- 
quire an incompressible fluid; but the phenomena of light and 
electricity require an ether of definite compressibility and elastic- 
ity. It thus appears that the properties required by the vortex 
atom theory are not such as mathematicians have shown that the 
ether must possess. Are we to suppose then that there are two 
ethers, one for vortex atoms and the other for the transmission 
of light, heat, and electricity? If so, these two ethers must oc- 
cupy the same space at the same time, which is impossible. We 
must conclude from what precedes that mass (inertia of matter), 
gravitation, and all molecular attractions and repulsions of matter 
are unexplainable by any theory of the constitution of matter 
yet propounded. 

But we will pass, for argument, the difficulties arising out 
of the inadequacy of our theories of the constitution of matter, 
and assume that they have been overcome, to point out a few 
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difficulties in harmonizing the fundamental materialistic con- 
ceptions. 

MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTIONS CANNOT BE HARMONIZED WITH 

FACTS. 

Materialistic philosophers have eliminated all such notions 
as force, life, and mind, holding that they are mere modes of 
motion cf matter or the ether. They hold that but five funda- 
mental concepts are required to explain all phenomena. The 
absolute concepts of space and time need not be considered here. 
The other three are matter, either, and motion. Some physicists 
object to placing ether and matter in the same category, holding 
that matter itself is but a mode of motion of the ether, in which 
case there is but ether in motion as the last analysis of all phenom- 
ena. But for the purpose of our argument there can be no 
objection to classifying the ether and matter together as different 
forms of the same thing, reducing our fundamental conceptions 
to four; hence the dictum: "In the last analysis all phenomena 
are but matter in motion." And the corollary is : "AH motion is 
to be considered in its relations to fixed points in space and time." 
These dicta may be said to represent fairly the materialistic 
foundation of philosophy. And the difference between the ma- 
terialist and all other philosophers is indicated and admirably 
expressed by Professor William James in the alternative ques- 
tion : Are all phenomena motions due to vis a terga (a push from 
behind) ; or may some motions be due to tfis a front e (a pull, or 
a leading on from before) ? The materialist must choose the 
former of the two alternatives and reach a mechanical, invariant 
result. The latter leaves room for mind, choice, free will. 

A PARADOX OF PHYSICS AND MECHANICS. 

The physicist tells you that there is a fixed amount of matter 
and a fixed amount of motion in the universe; also that the 
amount of energy (which is merely matter in motion) is fixed, 
since energy is a function of matter and motion only. He tells 
you that the amount of motion of a body is expressed by the 
formula M = mv, while the energy of a body is expressed by 
the formula E = % mv 1 . Let us see how these formulas harmon- 
ize. We will take first, for example, two billiard balls, which we 
will suppose to be of equal mass and perfectly elastic. Let one 
be set in motion with a velocity of two. Let it collide with the 
other in such a manner as to communicate one-half its motion. 
Then each will move with a velocity of one. The momentum 
before collision is two, and the energy also two. After collision 
the momentum is two, but the energy is one unit only. Query. 
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What has become of the one unit of energy which has disap- 
peared ? Some one will say it has been transformed into molecular 
motion of heat. Practically some energy is so transformed into 
heat. Again, in the case supposed there is no loss of motion by 
collision, and the energy which has disappeared cannot be de- 
pendent on motion, since the motion of our system has been neither 
increased nor diminished. Once more, let us premise a system of 
1,000 molecules of gas, in which all molecules are at rest but one, 
which has a velocity of 1,000. Taking the mass of a molecule as 
unity, our system has 1,000 units of momentum and 500,000 units 
of energy. If the one molecule communicates its motion to the 
other molecules, collision continuing until all move with equal 
velocity, then all will move with a velocity of 1. The momentum 
after collision will be 1,000, but the energy will be reduced to 
500. Query. What has become of the 499,500 units of energy 
which have disappeared? In the one case 1,000 units of motion 
stanrl for 500,000 units of energy, while in the other the same 
amount of motion' stands for but 500 units of energy. Here, then, 
are 499,500 units of energy which do not represent any motion 
whatever ; it can not be matter in motion. It must appear, with- 
out further discussion, that any system of bodies moving with 
varying or unequal velocities must suffer a loss of energy on dis- 
tribution of motion equally to the bodies in proportion to mass ; 
i. e., so that all bodies in the system move with equal velocities. 
Query. Do we have conservation of energy in the universe or 
conservation of motion? We cannot have both;. and if there is a 
conservation of energy and not of motion, then motion appears 
and disappears which is not attended by a corresponding ap- 
pearance and disappearance of energy. On the other hand, if 
there is a conservation of motion and not of energy, then energy 
appears and disappears without any corresponding appearance 
and disappearance of motion. 

Physicists have not yec given m- any explanation of this para- 
dox, and it would appear that no explanation can be given, if we 
assume that energy is merely matter in motion. 



MYSTERY OF POTENTIAL ENERGY, GRAVITY, ETC. 

Again, a weight is raised to an elevation and brought to rest. 
Query. What has become of the energy which disappeared in 
raising the weight? The physicist says it has become potential; 
but this is merely a term employed to hide his ignorance as to 
what has become of the energy. All motion disappeared as the 
body came to rest at the elevation. Here again is energy which 
i9 not matter in motion. In what does the potential energy 
consist? It has been suggested that the ether, being comparable 
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to a piece of India rubber, is placed in a state of stress by two 
bodies moving apart in it, which stress tends to bring the bodies 
together. But this explanation explains too much ; for the mov- 
ing of bodies in any direction should produce a like stress, and 
the moving oi the bodies toward each other should cause a com- 
pression of the ether, thus giving the bodies a tendency to re- 
pulsion instead of attraction. This is contrary to all experience, 
and the explanation fails. Again, LeSage proposed a flow in every 
direction of "ultramundane corpuscules" moving witih the veloc- 
ity of light. The corpuscules impinge on gross matter and cause 
bodies to approach each other, since each body shields every 
other in the line joining their centers. The relations of mass and 
velocity of the corpuscules have been computed to explain gravity 
by the law of inverse squares, also the transmission of light, 
heat, and electricity. If these phenomena were all requiring 
explanation^ the theory of LeSage would be entitled to credence, 
combining it with that of vortex atoms. We might suppose the 
ether to consist of these corpuscules, each corpuscule being a 
simple vortex ring, while matter is composed of involuted and 
knotted vortex-ring atojns. By this means we have a plausible 
(or possible rather) explanation of gravity and transmission of 
radiant energy. But for chemism and other molecular and in- 
teratomic forces it is entirely powerless to afford an explanation. 

MATERIALISTIC ASSUMPTIONS AND MATHEMATICAL PROBABILITIES. 

But for argument let us grant the materialist his atoms, his 
ether, gravitation, and molecular and interatomic attractions and 
repulsions, impossible of explanation though they be. What 
next does he demand ? He admits of no design in the universe — 
no Creator ; but asserts that all grows out of the blind, fortuitous 
clash of his atoms. He demands atoms exactly alike. Every 
hydrogen atom in the universe must be just like every other 
hydrogen atom ; every oxygen atom just like every other oxygen 
atom; and so on through our seventy or more elements. And all 
this out of blind dhance! If we examine shot which are formed 
into globules as the moltenmetal falls from the tower, we find 
every gradation of size from the smallest to the largest, within 
the limits determined by the holes in the colander through which 
it is poured and tke height of the tower. By a process of screen- 
ing they are separated into different numbers approximately of 
the same size ; but the chances are greatly against any two being 
exactly of the same shape, size, and weight. But of the infinite 
number of atoms in the universe, we must have them divided 
into about seventy classes, and all in each class exactly of the 
same size, mas9, valency, and other properties such that when 
we know one we know all. But granting that the one chance in 
an infinity of possible cases has happened, the fortuitous becom- 
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ing of matter should leave us no gaps in the series of the ele- 
ments. Hydrogen's atomic weight is I. We should have an 
element whose atomic weight should differ from that of hydrogen 
by an infinitesimal quantity, and so on until the gap between o 
and i is filled with an infinite series of elements; and that be- 
tween hydrogen and lithium with another infinite series of ele- 
ments; that between lithium and gluscinum with another infinite 
series of elements, and so on until we reach lead with an atomic 
weight of 206.4. Yet more ; we should not stop there ; we should 
have elements beyond with higher atomic weights. We can see 
no reason why chance should stop with lead as the element of 
the highest atomic weight which it can produce ; but there is, on 
the contrary, every reason why the series should be continued 
right on infinitely, if we treat the majtter as a problem in prob- 
abilities, as. we must. Why a mere seventy elements ? Why a 
mere thousand, a 1 mere million, or a mere any-number-which-we- 
can-express? We think we have discovered in matter certain 
powers of combining in multiple proportions, which power we 
term valency, or* quanti valence. We have valencies of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7. But why stop there? Why is not our system of 
valencies continued beyond? Why not to a thousand, or a mil- 
lion ? Many other questions quite as pertinent, to be drawn from 
the chemical and physical properties of matter, bring forth no 
answer from the materialist; they can have no answer bult in 
the assumption of an intelligent Creator, or the assumption of 
one Infinite Intelligence and Power of which all other intel- 
ligences and powers are individualized fragments. If it be cre- 
dulity to assume an Infinite Power and Intelligence ; yet it is the 
one assumption which is able to rationalize all phenomena ; while 
the materialist's position lead's him into absurdities and impos- 
sibilities at every step of the way as we pass from the atom up to 
the highest forms of life and intelligence. 

In my next article I shall consider briefly the difficulties to 
be encountered in passing from matter to life, and the utterly 
impassable gulf between matter and mind on any other than a 
dualistic or idealistic foundation in philosophy. 

Chas. H. Chase. 
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A Hero of the Russian Revolution. 



THERE took place on the 20th of October in the city of 
Sehastopol an extraordinary funeral attended by almost 
the entire population. It was the occasion of the burial 
of those peaceful citizens who on the night of the publication of 
the Imperial Manifesto of liberation to prisoners sought 
peaceably to carry this news of freedom to the prisoners and 
were shot down by the troops. In spite of the tens of thousands 
who had assembled the order at the grave was remarkable. The 
energetic objections of the municipal representatives had suc- 
ceeded in keeping away the military and police. 

After the dead had been given over to the earth and the 
speeches of the Mayor and other prominent citizens were finished 
Lieut, of Marines Schmidt stepped forward to the grave. His 
appearance aroused the greatest interest in the thick mass who 
had peopled the neighboring hillocks with thousands of uncovered 
heads. During the last few days Schmidt had become well known 
as a political agitator and worker for freedom. Although not a 
member of the City Council he had been invited by the Mayor 
to take part in the sessions and the advice which he had given 
there had brought him great popularity among the workers. 

As the silence of the grave extended throughout the people 
this speaker, exhausted by continued tireless agitation, began to 
speak with a low but deeply impressive voice : 

"Only prayers are thought to be fitting at the grave, but 
the words of love and the sacred consecration which I wish to lay 
upon you here have much in common with a prayer. When the 
joy at the rising sun of freedom filled the souls of those sleeping 
ones around whose grave we stand their first impulse was to 
hasten with all rapidity to those who lay in prison, because of 
their efforts for freedom and who therefore in this hour of 
universal rejoicing found themselves robbed of this greatest good. 
Taking with them the message of joy they hastened to the pris- 
oners. They sought to set them free, and for this were miurdered. 
They wished to share that highest good of life — freedom — and 
therefore were themselves robbed of life. What a hideous crime, 
what an immeasurable and useless sorrow ! Now their souls look 
down upon us and dumbly question 'What will you do with this 
good of which we have been forever deprived? How will you 
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use your freedom ? Can you promise us that we shall be the last 
sacrifice of despotism;' and if we would give peace to these 
restless souls we must swear that we will do this, I swear td 
them" rang out his voice, "That we will never yield a hand's 
breadth of the human rights that we have already conquered. I 
swear to this" said the speaker with upraised hand. I swear to 
this" rang back the many thousand voices. "We swear before 
them that we will devote our whole strength, our whole soul, our 
whole life to the attainment of freedom. I swear this." "I swear 
this," repeated the host. "We swear before them that we will 
devote our whole strength and our whole life absolutely to the 
working class! I swear this." "I swear it," sounded back from 
the assemblage amid sobs. "We swear that there shall no longer 
be among us Jews, nor Armenians, nor Poles, nor Tartars, but 
from now on only equal, free brothers, of a great free Russia," 
and once more the people shouted back "I swear this." "We 
swear that we will follow this thing to its end, until we have 
attained universal, equal suffrage for all." "I swear to this," 
came back. There no longer stood before the people simply a 
speaker, but a mighty tribune, whom the ten-thousand-headed 
mass were ready to follow. "We swear before them," and the 
words fell from the lips of the speaker, as though cut from steel, 
"That if universal suffrage is not given to us we will proclaim 
once more the general strike throughout all Russia. I swear 
to this" concluded the speaker "I swear it" rolled like thunder 
over the earth. 

The speaker had finished. He was kissed, embraced, a sim- 
ple soldier threw himself upon his neck, forgetting all discipline, 
and the official rank of the speaker. Schmidt disappeared among 
the people. That same evening he was arrested on the order of 
the Commanding General, Tschuchin, and placed upon the battle 
ship "Tri Swatitjelja" as a prisoner. Six days later the red ban- 
ner of the revolution waved above that battleship. 

Translated from the Berlin "Vorzvaerts" by A. M. Simons. 
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The Marxian Theory of Value and 
Surplus Value* 

Continued. 



WE have seen in the last article the baselessness of the 
chief objection to Marx's analysis by which he 
comes to labor as the "common something" of 
all the commodities which must be the cause and meas- 
ure of value. The objections noted in that article, while 
the most important, are not, however, the only ones. There 
are other objections urged against this analysis by Bdhm-Bawerk 
himself, as well as by the noted German economist, Professor 
Carl Diehl, not to speak of our old acquaintances L. Slonimski 
and Professor Masaryk. In this article an attempt will be made 
to exhaust the list and to pay our respects to all of them but 
one, which will be pointed out, and that one will not be considered 
here for the reason that certain other phases of the Marxian 
theory must be explained before the objection and the answer 
thereto can be properly appreciated. This task will, therefore, be 
left for the next article, which will be specially devoted to it. 
We refer here to the so-called "Great Contradiction" between the 
Marxian Theory of value and the theory of the Uniform Rate 
of Interest. Incidentally, we will have occasion to examine into 
the supposed contradictions between the first and third volumes 
of "Capital." 

In discussing these objections we will have to pursue the 
course adopted by us of following more or less closely on the 
heels of Bohm-Bawerk, except where others specifically require 
our attention. 

The first objection to be noted here is, that Marx's analysis 
must, of necessity, be faulty, for the reason that the field of his 
investigation was not broad enough ; that he did not take as the 
subject of his analysis all ''goods" which may be the subject 
of exchange, but only "commodities," that is, goods created 
by labor. It is claimed that by thus limiting his analysis from the 
outset to the products of labor only, he prejudged the case 
and forced the result of leaving labor as the only "common some- 
thing," and that if the analysis were to be made on all exchange- 
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able "goods" the result would be different. As Bohm-Bawerk 
puts it: — 'Marx purposely puts into the sieve only those things 
which can get through it. And he adds : — "Marx is careful not 
to give us any explicit statement of the fact that, and the reason 
why, he began his investigation, by excluding therefrom a part 
of the goods possessing exchange-value." 

It will be noticed that Bohm-Bawerk does not use the word, 
"analysis" but "investigation." This is one instance of the care- 
less use of terms for which all Marx critics are well noted. While 
seemingly a mere trifle, this interchange of words is, in reality, 
a matter of quite some importance. An analysis is a purely log- 
ical operation used as a means to show the logical counterpart 
of some actual phenomenon. It serves to formulate by bringing 
into play our powers of abstract reasoning, a general conception 
of the mass of particular facts. While, therefore, analysis is a 
helpful means in arriving at a generalization, it is no proof of its 
correctness. On the contrary, it is the correctness of the gener- 
alization that is usually the best proof of the faultlessness of the 
analysis. The mastery of a subject will be shown by the ability to 
recognize which phenomena are most typical for the subject-mat- 
ter under consideration. But this can not be found out from the 
analysis itself, but must be gathered from outside sources. The 
best proof of the typicalness of the phenomena selected for analy- 
sis is usually obtainable only after the analysis has been completed, 
the generalization obtained, and the stage of proving the generali- 
zation arrived at. The proof of the generalization, if 
the same be correct, will itself reveal these typical phenomena. 
(Just as, to borrow an example from another province of science, 
in order to obtain a correct idea as to the chemical composition 
of water, we must not analyze as many sorts of water as possible", 
but on the contrary, one sort of it, the most typical, that is, — 
pure unalloyed water.) Any analysis will, therefore, be justi- 
fiable, which will serve this purpose, of arriving at a proper gen- 
eralization. In making the analysis, therefore, we must not be 
guided by the "equitable" claims of different phenomena to be 
analyzed, but merely by the one consideration: the analysis of 
what facts will best serve the purpose for which the analysis is 
undertaken. Usually, it is not the analysis of the greatest number 
of phenomena but of the most typical phenomena that will serve 
the purpose best. 

We have already seen in a preceding article that Marx had 
ample historical and logical justification and warrant to assume 
that the factory product was the most typical of the exchange- 
value-possessing commodity, and therefore, the most proper sub- 
ject for his analysis. The proof, however, of the correctness of 
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his assumption is furnished by the same facts which prove the 
generalisation which is the result of the analysis. For, ass we 
have already stated before, Marx does not depend on this analysis, 
nor on any other purely logical operation, to prove his theory, 
but on the facts themselves. In order, however, that the facts 
should prove anything, all the facts had to be examined and inves- 
tigated. And if Bohm-Bawenk's statement were true that Marx 
did not include in his investigation all "goods" possessing ex- 
change-value, his theory would remain unproven, — and if the ex- 
cluded "goods," upon investigation, would prove something else 
than those included, his theory would be absolutely refuted. 

Fortunately for Marx, however, and unfortunately for Bohm- 
Bawerk, Marx did thoroughly investigate these very "goods," 
"which possess exchange-value although they are not the product 
of labor," under which cloudy description is meant the soil and 
other "natural" objects which are the subjects of bargain and 
sale. Not only is Marx's investigation of this particular branch 
of the subject thorough, (it occupies about 200 pages of his 
book), but his theoretical explanation thereof is so convincing, 
that none of his critics, not even Bohm-Bawerk have ever as 
much as attempted to refute it. We think, therefore, that we 
are very charitable to Bohm-Bawerk when we assume 
that he really did not mean to say that Marx excluded these par- 
ticular "goods" from his investigation, but merely from his analy- 
sis; and that he simply fell a victim to the deplorable lack of 
precision which seems inseparable from all Marx-criticism. 

We must add, however, that we dwelt at such length on this 
point not merely because we were anxious to "show up" the care- 
lessness of terminology and lack of precision of thought, in even 
the greatest of Marx-critics, important as this may be, but because 
the subject-matter involved in this objection is of great impor- 
tance in the opinion of all Marx-critics, as well as our own. It 
really amounts to this: — that the labor-theory of value does 
not take "nature" into account or consideration, "it denies the 
participation of nature in the production of goods. Now, this, 
if true, is a very serious charge. The denial of the participation 
of nature in the production of "goods," or anything for that mat- 
ter, is so manifestly absurd-, that it will vitiate any argument, 
analysis, or other logical operation, into which it enters. Could 
Marx have been guilty of anything like that? Countless expres- 
sions of Marx show that he was not ignorant of the participation 
of nature in the production of "goods," if proof is necessary that 
Marx knew of the existence of nature, because that is what this 
charge amounts to. How, then did he deny it? How could he 
deny it? Well, of course, he couldn't. And he didn't! 
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We quote Bohm-Bawerk: "That they (commodities) are just as 
much the product of nature as of labor — nobody says more ex- 
plicitly than Marx himself when he says : — "The bodies of com- 
modities are combinations of two elements, natural matter and 
labor ;" or, when he cites with approval Petty's remark that: — 
"Labor is the father (of material wealth), and the earth is its 
mother." "The guileless reader is evidently puzzled. But there 
is really nothing to be puzzled about. Marx is simply at his old 
game of contradicting himself in the most stupid manner imagin- 
able." 

If Bohm-Bawerk himself were not so careless and slovenly 
in his expressions, he would have noticed that when Marx speaks 
of the "participation" or nature he always refers to the "bodies" 
of commodities, or "wealth ;" and when he speaks of labor as the 
source or measure, it is always exchange- value that* he has refer- 
ence to. Marx does not claim that labor is the only source of 
wealth. On the other hand, he does deny the "participation" of 
nature in the creation of exchange-value. And rightfully so. 
Nature, including all the material substances and forces which 
go into the production of "goods," has always existed, and 
remains unchanged. So has "wealth," (meaning in this con- 
nection an aggregation of useful articles.) Not so with exchange- 
value. Notwithstanding the existence of "nature" from time im- 
memorial, and the application of labor thereto from the very be- 
ginning of the human race this ' combination has failed to pro- 
duce exchange-value, which makes a commodity out of a mere 
"good," until the appearance of the capitalistic system. It is 
evidently something connected with the capitalistic system, and 
not "nature" that is responsible for this result and should be 
called upon to "account" for it. That is why Marx went in search 
of the social phenomenon which distinguishes the capitalistic sys- 
tem from its predecessors, as was already explained at length 
in a preceding article. It is interesting: to recall here, however, 
that wc have encountered the same trouble over Marx's supposed 
neglect of "nature" when discussing the Materialistic Conception 
of History. An additional proof of the monism of the Marxian 
System, and of the opinion oft expresed here that all Marx-criti- 
cism suffers from the same vices. 

In justice, however, to the Marx-critics it must be stated 
right here that some of Marx's own adherents, or supposed ad- 
herents, suffer from a good many of these vices. We shall have 
occasion hereafter to treat this subject more at length. Here 
we want to refer onlv to a historical incident, which is right in 
point, and at once illustrates the prevalent carelessness in the 
choice of expressions and Marx's quickness to "sit on them'* 
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wherever they are found without any bias to friend or foe. In 
1875 the socialists of Germany adopted a program at their national 
congress held at Gotha, the opening sentence of which read: 
"Labor is the source of all wealth and of all culture." On learn- . 
ing of the contents of the draft proposed by the leaders Marx 
wrote a letter containing some annotations. He started out 
by quoting the opening sentence quoted by us above, and made it 
the occasion for the following remarks : "Labor is not the source 
of all wealth. Nature is just as much the source of use-values, 
(and it is of these that material wealth consists ), as is labor, 
which is itself the manifestation of a natural force, human labor 
power." 

There are other objections to Marx's analysis. This time 
not to what goes into the analysis, but as to its result. In com- 
menting on Marx's statement that aside from the use-value of 
their bodies, dbmmodities have only one common property left, 
that of being products of labor, Bohm-Bawerk asks: "Is that 
really the only common property left? Have not the exchange- 
value-possessing "goods" still left to them, for instance, the com- 
mon property of being scarce in comparison with the want for 
them ? Or, that they are the subject of supply and demand ? Or, 
that they are appropriated? Or, that they are "natural" products? 
and then he adds: Why, then could not the principle of value 
lie just as well in any one of these common properties, instead 
of that of their being the products of labor?" The last question, 
that of "Nature," has just been disposed of by us. The one pre- 
ceding it, that of "appropriation" is a rather curious one to be 
broached by an anti-Marxist of the Bohm-Bawerk type, for it 
suggests a lot of discussion, which may prove uncomfortable 
to those who have "appropriated" to themselves everything, and 
we may yet return to this phase of the question. For the subject 
of our present discussion, however, the question of "appropria- 
tion" is beside the point. To begin with, being appropriated is 
not a property but a condition or relation, and that not of the 
"goods" themselves, but of men with reference to them, so that 
being "appropriated" could evidently not be a common property 
of the "goods." We will not stand, however, with Bohm-Bawerk 
on small matters like that, for as we have already seen, precision 
of expression is not part of his equipment. But whether prop- 
erty, condition, or relation, or anything else, "being appropriated" 
is no objection to Marx's analysis. The "principle" of "value" 
of "goods" could not "lie" in their "being appropriated," for the 
same reasons that it could not be due to "nature." While "goods" 
were not "being appropriated" for quite as long a time as they 
were being produced by nature, they were so for sufficiently 
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long a time before the appearance either of the capitalistic system 
or exchange-value to settle the question. 

Being "scarce" or being the subject of supply and demand, 
can hardly be said to be something which all "goods" possess in 
common. But as we have already stated, we wouldn't stand with 
Bohm-Bawerk on such things as precision of expression and 
other requirements of logical reasoning. There is,, however, 
something else about these two questions to which we desire 
to call the attention of the reader : These two questions are Really 
one; being scarce in comparison with a want is the same thing 
as being the subject of supply and demand. Why, then, put this 
up as two separate questions? This would be unimportant, but 
because of the frequency with which, as we shall have occasion 
to see later, Marx-critics employ this cheap maneuvre of "criti- 
cism." It is common practice among them to repeat the same 
matter in different ways, in such a manner as if they were stat- 
ing separate objections, in order to make a "showing" by piling' 
up a great quantity of objections. 

Supply and demand is, as we have seen, not a property ofi 
"good" but an accident of its existence. It is not something con- 
tained in it, nor is it anything in any way connected with its 
production. Its qualities and properties as a "good" are not in 
any way affected by the conditions of its supply and demand. 
There is no "commoni something" in goods which may be called 
their conditions of supply and demand, for no good contains in 
itself the conditions of its supply, and its demand can not only 
not be contained within itself but it presupposes its absence. Log- 
ically, therefore, it could certainly not be said that being the 
subject of supply and demand could be the "common something" 
which is the source and measure of value. There is another good 
logical reason why supply and demand could be neither the source 
nor the measure of vahie. The proposition that value depends on 
supply and demand seems such a very simple one, so much a 
matter of "common sense," that few take the trouble to inquire 
into its real meaning. A careful examination of the matter will 
show, however, that this is logically impossible. Let us see what 
it is : Supply and demand work in inverse directions ; when the 
supply increases value diminishes, and when the supply dimin- 
ishes value increases ; and the reverse is true of demand. Now, 
let us suppose a condition, (the ordinary condition for most 
goods) where the supply and demand are normal, that is, cover 
each other. What should the value then be? Evidently, nil, for 
the two factors wonking upon it in opposite directions, the supply 
and the demand, being equal, ^neutralize each other, balance 
each other. But as we know that "goods," or at least, some 
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"goods," and that the most characteristic, always have some 
value, there evidently must be something which causes commodi- 
ties to have value when supply and demand balance each other, 
and have, therefore, no influence. 

This question of logic is best explained and tested by the 
facts. Value is a relative term, and is ascertained by exchange. 
When we speak of the value of a commodity, we compare it with 
something else; in our highly developed society, we compare it 
with the universal commodity — money. When we make a sale or 
exchange we compare the values of the things exchanged by 
exchanging them in a certain proportion. Let us, therefore, 
take any two commodities, say, a chair and a table. Let us say 
that under any given conditions of supply and demand equal 
for both, say normal, they exchange at the ratio of two chairs 
to one table. What fixes their relative value? The conditions 
of supply and demand being the same fot* both, they ought to 
exchange as one to one. Again, let us increase their supply 
equally, say, fifty per cent. Their "value" will diminish, — in 
comparison with other articles whose supply was not increased, 
— but their relative value to each other tvtil still remain the same. 
The same thing wall happen if, instead of increasing their supply 
we will diminish it ; or, if we will increase the demand or dimin- 
ish it. In other words, no matter under what conditions of sup- 
ply and demand we will place them, as long as those conditions 
are equal, they will still retain their relative value of two to one. 
Evidently there must be something in them which makes their 
relative value remain the same under all conditions of supply and 
demand to which they may be alike subjected. What is it? 

It was to find this "common something" contained in them, 
and which evidently is the source and measure of their value 
irrespective of the conditions of supply and demand to which 
they are subject, that Marx took up the analysis of the commod- 
ity. It was. therefore, simply puerile to point to supply and 
demand as the possible "common something" "wherein may lie" 
their value. Again, the same commodity, under the same condi- 
tions of supply and demand will have different value at different 
times if the methods of its production have changed. A fact 
which practically fills up the history of modern production. 

The reader might ask : "while it seems to be true that sup- 
ply and demand can not be the source or measure of value, it is 
still a matter of experience, — and appears in the very examples 
examined here, — that the condition of supply and demand does 
influence the ratio of exchange of commodities, that is their value. 
How do we account for it?" This consideration seems to be 
what led astray many economists. In fact, the matter does seem 
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extremely confusing. It is evident that value must have some 
source outside of supply and demand, and yet there is no deny- 
ing the influence of the latter on the ratio of exchange which 
fixes the relative value of commodities. This confusion is only 
apparent, however, and not real. It is due to a failure to distin- 
guish between the valxw of commodities and the prices which 
they 'bring on a particular sale in the market. 

We have already explained at length in a preceding article, 
that value and price are different and distinct entities. This dis- 
tinction must always be kept in mind, and a failure to keep this 
in mind will result in no end of confusion. When this distinc- 
tion is borne in mind it will at once become apparent that the 
seeming influence of supply and demand on value is a mere 
optical illusion. That what it does influence is the Price, which 
oscillates about the value as its normal resting place to which it 
constantly gravitates. That is why, when supply and demand 
cover each other, the price is not nil : it is then at its normal rest- 
ing-place, — -Value, Price and Value then coincide. That is why 
different articles will, under the same conditions of supply and 
demand, exchange in an infinite number of ratios to each other, 
as the same conditions of supply and demand will only result 
for all of them in the same relation between Price and. Value, 
but the actual price of each will depend on its own value which 
may, of course, be different for each. That is, in fine, why the 
same commodity will, under the same conditions of supply and 
demand, have a different price at different times, if- there has 
been any change in the method of its production, for its value 
depends on its production, and will be different if different 
methods of production are employed, and the equal conditions 
of supply and demand will only bring about the same relation be- 
tween Price and Value. 

Many opponents of Marx make a point of the fact that 
Marx's theory of value does not show the formation of prices, 
i» no guide to the actual prices paid for commodities. But a 
theory of value need not show that, and, as a matter of fact, could 
not. It would not be a theory of value if it did. This is admitted 
even by one of Marx's greatest opponents, Professor Carl DiehU 
He says : 

"It must be settled right at the outset that for Marx, as for 
any other theorist on the subject of Value, there can be no 
identity between Value and Price. This follows necessarily from 
the radical difference between the two conceptions. The price of 
a commodity is a concrete quantitative determination : it shows 
us the quantity of goods or money which must be given in return 
for this commodity. Value, on the other hand, is an abstraction. 
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When we speak of the value of commodities, we mean the regu- 
lative principle which lies at the basis of the formation of prices." 
This is, in effect, what Marx says in the passage already quoted 
by us. And the facts of experience, as we have seen, amply justi- 
fy his position. It is with this, as with other appeals to the 
facts, some of which we have already disposed of, and others are 
to be gone into hereafter, for Marx-critics never tire of the as- 
sertion that the facts always and completely refute Marx. 

"Experience shows'* — says Bohm-Bawerk, — "That the ex- 
change-value of goods stands in any relation to the amount of 
labor expended in their production only in a portion of them, 

and in that portion only incidentally We shall see that the 

'exceptions* are so numerous, that they hardly leave anything 
for the 'rule'." Then comes a long list of "experiences" and 
"exceptions," iwhich we will consider one by one, so that none 
escape our attention. It must, however, always be borne in mind 
that Bohm-Bawerk is not alone in these statements, assertions, 
objections and exceptions. On the contrary, he is ably supported 
by a large host of comrades in arms, who do not tire of blowing 
the big horn about what the facts are supposed to show. 

And first of all "nature" looms up large again. We have 
disposed of her logically, but she still remains there to vex us in 
practical "experience." Not that any exchange-value is claimed 
for nature as such. The bounties of nature are admitted to be as 
free as the air, provided there is as much of them, but, it is 
claimed, when natural objects are scarce, they have exchange- 
value, although no labor whatever was expended on them. "How 
about the native gold lump which falls down on the parcel of a 
landed proprietor as a meteor ? or, the silver mine which he acci- 
dentally discovers on his land ?" asks Bohm-Bawerk. "Will the 
owner be unmindful of nature's gift, and let the gold and silver 
lay there, or throw them away, or give it away as a gift again, 
only because nature gave them to him without his exerting him- 
self ?" "And why is it that a gallon of fine Rhine wine is valued 
at many times the value of some cheap grade of wine, although 
the work of producing them may be the same?" And Professor 
Knies asks : when a quarter of wheat is equivalent in exchange 
to a cord of wood, is there any difference between the wood pro- 
duced by human labor in an artificial grove and that which grew 
wild in the primeval forest? And Professor Masaryk chimes in: 
"WHy is virgin soil bought and sold?" 

As will have been noted, all the examples upon which these 
objectors rely are drawn from the sphere of agriculture, except, 
of course, when they are taken from the air, like the golden 
meteor. Yet, they comprise two different categories of objects. 
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In the one category are to be placed those objects whose at- 
tainments without labor is purely accidental, and in the other 
those whose attainment without labor is the only way in which 
they are attainable, for the reason that they can not be produced 
by labor at all. The value of the articles of the first category 
does not contradict the general laws of value as they are laid 
down by Marx, nor does it even form an exception to the rale. 
The gold-lump accidentally found by a man will not be thrown 
away, no matter whether it was lost by somebody who spent 
labor for its production, or it fell down from the clouds, for 
the reason that it has just as much value as if he had obtained it 
by hard labor. Its value; like that of all commodities, is the so- 
cially necessary labor which must be spent in its reproduction. 
The clouds not 'being in the habit of showering gold on us, and 
the necessarily prevailing method of obtaining gold being by 
spending labor on its production, (strictly speaking, — on its ex- 
traction, as in the case of all products of the extracting indus- 
tries), this gold if wasted, as suggested by Bohm-Bawerk, could 
not be obtained again from the clouds but would have to be pro- 
duced by labor. The same is true of the silver found in the 
mine. Assuming, as Bohm-Bawerk seems to, that the 
mine was of such a character that it did not require 
any labor to extract the silver from it, the silver will still 
have the value represented by the labor socially necessary for its 
reproduction, owing to the fact that silver is usually obtained by 
working at its extraction. And it might as well be noted here, 
that, under the laws of Value as laid down before it is the least 
productive silver mine necessarily in operation in order to satisfy 
the, wants of society, that will set the norm for the value of silver, 
taking, of course, into consideration any by-product which may 
be obtained from such mine while mining for silver. The case 
of the wine is akin to that of the silver. It must be remembered 
that "good" wine only has a greater value than "cheap" wine 
where it is wanted in society, — just like silver. There ate places 
where "good" wine is not wanted; and places where silver is 
not much in demand. In such places "good" wine will not be 
considered of any more value than "cheap" wine ; nor will silver 
be more valuable than some "base" metal. In societies where 
"noble" metals and "good" wines are wanted, these become the 
objects of special industries, respectively. And just as the labor 
expended on its extraction in the least productive silver mine 
sets tlie value on silver, because this mine must be used for repro- 
duction, so will the labor expended on the production of good 
wine by cultivation of the least adapted soil necessarily employed 
therefore set the value on good wine, and for the same reason. 
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.The same principle applies to the wood question. Where the 
"natural grown" wood of the primeval forests is insufficient to 
satisfy the wants of society and it has to be "raised," it is the 
labor expended on the "raised" wood that will set the value on all 
wood, and the wood of the primeval forest will have the same 
value as the wood artificially raised, for the reason that it can 
only be reproduced by means of raising ; the cost of its reproduc- 
tion is, therefore, the social labor necessary to be expended for 
"raised" wood. 

It is entirely different, however, with the articles of the 
second category, chief and most typical among which is, land. 
Why should 'land upon which no labor was spent for its pro- 
duction, and upon which no labor need or can be spent for repro- 
duction have value? With all that, however, this does not refute 
Marx's theory of value. We have already stated before that 
Marx went into the examination of this subject at length, and 
formulated a theory which none of his critics have even attempted 
to refute. Indeed, singularly enough, this branch of the Marxian 
theory has been passed by his critics with little or no comment. 
This theory, however, amounts to nothing less than this : — that 
land and all other objects which are not produced by labor 
have no value. This may sound strange in face of the fabulous 
prices that we know are sometimes paid for land. But these very 
fabulous prices are proof that the price paid does not represent 
the value of the land but something else entirely. Marx proves 
conclusively that rent is not the result of the value of the land, 
and the price of land is admittedly merely a "capitalization" of 
the rent. Marx calls attention to the fact, which is also men- 
tioned by Bohm-Bawerk who, however, fails to draw therefrom 
the proper consequences, that the price of land is a multiple of 
the rent by a certain number of years, the number depending 
on the prevailing rate of interest. In other words, it is not the 
value of the land that the price nominally paid for it represents, 
but the price of the rent. The transaction which formally and 
nominally appears as a sale of land, is in reality merely the dis- 
count of the rent. It differs absolutely nothing in character from 
the purchase of an annuity, which is not an exchange of present 
values but a mere banking oj>eration. This is well known to real 
estate operators. 

The best proof, however, of the theory that land has no value, 
is the fact that any amount of land can always be had on the 
largest portion of our Mother Earth without the necessity of 
paying for it. The query of Professor Masaryk, supposed to be 
a refutation of Marx by "the facts," — "why is virgin soil bought 
and sold ?" is to be answered : " The fact is that virgin soil is not 
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bought and sold." It is only after the soil has been husbanded 
and raped and given birth to the bastard rent that it becomes the 
subject of purchase and sale, not before. And this fact ought to 
give the quietus, once and for all, to the claim that objects not 
produced by labor may still have value. It is true that it is 
pretty inconvenient for us to get to a place where land is obtain- 
able without price because of no value, and that as far as we are 
concerned the argument of the places where land is free seems, 
therefore, far fetched. But, first of all, it is certainly no fault of 
the Marxian theory that our capitalistic class has abducted from 
the people all the soil, so that there is none left either in jts vir- 
ginity or in the possession of lawful husbandmen. And, secondly, 
we might ask the great host of Marx-critics to point out one place 
on the face of the globe, where a single article produced by labor 
can habitually be obtained without giving an equivalent there- 
for. Not on the whole face of this globe, nor even in the clouds 
or among the stars where Bohm-Bawerk can get gold-lumps free, 
can anybody find a place where chairs, coats or bicycles can 
be gotten free. Evidently there is a difference which the learned 
and astute Marx-critics failed to observe, but which is neverthe- 
less very interesting, and ought to be for some people at least, 
very instructive. 

There is another group of "commodities," which, although 
of a different character, is to be considered in this connection. 
This group includes all those things which, although produced 
by labor, are essentially the product of some higher natural 
gift or power, and are, therefore, irreproducible by mere labor. 
This includes all works of art and the like. Not being the sub- 
ject of production or reproduction by labor they are, naturally, 
not subject to the laws of value. But some ingenious Marx- 
critics, the indomitable Bohm-Bawerk among them, find great 
cause for rejoicing in this alleged "refutation" or "exception" 
to the" laws of value as laid down by Marx. Ever faithful to their 
own confused nature and very consistently confusing economics 
with everything alien to it under the sun, they start out from 
their confusion of Value and Price, and adding to it the con- 
fusion of economic price with the colloquial application of the 
word price to every money-payment as a consideration for some- 
thing, they declare that the Marxian theory of value must be 
false, for here are "goods" whose "value" is evidently not deter- 
mined by labor. It does one good to see how these gentlemen 
who usually strut about like peacocks parading their lofty "moral 
sense" and "idealism," and constantly berating the Marxists for 
their supposed gross materialism and "levelling" tendencies, 
come down from their high perch and place their "ideal" wares 
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on a level with the grossest material things. Allured by the 
bait of making a point against Marx, they insist that high works 
of art embodying noble "ideas" are just as much "goods," "wares 
and merchandise" to be trafficked in as anything else that comes 
down the pike in "due course of trade." The willingness of these, 
gentlemen to do so does not, however, make commodities of the 
works of genius, any more than their hypocritical phrases change 
the course of human progress. While the economic conditions 
of capitalist society reflect on the whole range of its ideas, creat- 
ing there all sorts of distorted and shapeless beings, nobody is 
crazy enough to seriously apply the yardstick to these matters. 
While an "art journal" may sometimes quote a price of a great 
work of art because it "fetched" that much at a sale, no "dealer" 
even will dare say that the Sistine Madonna is equal in value to 
so many steam engines, or that a, certain Raphael of Rubens has 
risen in value since J. P. Morgan became an art Macenas, thus 
augmenting the "demand." It is true that the excesses of capi- 
talism have tainted everything with a mercenary spirit, and has 
made art the subject of traffic, but this makes no more "goods" 
out of art-subjects than the traffic in w T hite slaves turns love and 
affection into merchandise. Nor has the purchase-money paid 
for them any more to do with the economic categories of price 
and value than that paid to the harlot in compensation for her 
venal favors. 

A different situation is presented in the case of commodities 
which are the result of so-called skilled or higher classes of labor. 
Masaryk thinks it a complete refutation of the labor theory of 
value that one man's labor does not produce in the same space of 
time as much value as that of any other man's. And Bohm- 
Bawerk considers it awful theoretical jugglery for Marx to say: 
"Skilled labor counts only as simple labor intensified, or rather, 
as multiplied simple labor, a given quantity of skilled labor being 
considered equal to a greater quantity of simple labor. Experi- 
ence shows that this reduction is constantly being made. A 
commodity may be the product of the most skilled labor, but its 
value, by equating it to the product of simple unskilled labor, 
represents a definite quantity of the latter labor alone. The dif- 
ferent proportions in which different sorts of labor are reduced 
to unskilled labor as their standard, are established by a social 
process that goes on behind the backs of the producers, and, 
consequently appears to be fixed by custom." "If," says Bdhm- 
Bawerk, "the product of one day's labor of one man is of the 
same value as that of another man's five days' labor, then, no 
matter how people consider it, it forms an exception to the 
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alleged rule, that the exchange-value of goods depends on the 
amount of human labor incorporated in them." 

These objections evidently proceed upon the theory that 
Marx's "alleged rule" claims that the value of commodities 
depends upon the amount of labor actually incorporated in them 
in the process of their production. It is needless to argue whether 
these objections would amount to anything were this the "alleged 
rule," for the simple reason that no such rule was ever "alleged" 
by Marx. We have already seen, that Marx very specific- 
ally, states that the value of a commodity does not depend on the 
amount of labor actually spent in its production. And this not 
only with reference to skilled and unskilled labor, but even with 
reference to unskilled labor itself. According to the Marxian the- - 
ory of value, as expounded by us above, it makes absolutely no 
difference whatsoever, as far as its value is concerned, how much 
labor, of any kind, was actually spent in its production. The 
reason for this is, as already explained, that value, being a social 
phenomenon, depends entirely on social conditions of production 
and distribution, and does not depend on anything relating exclu- 
sively to the individuals concerned in its production or exchange. 
This applies with equal force to the amount and kind of labor it 
cost its individual producer, as well as to the particular desires 
or wants of the persons immediately concerned in any of its 
mutations during the circulation process. This being thus, it is 
evidentlv absurd to maike a point of the fact that one day's work 
of a skilled laborer mav produce as much value as several days' 
work of an unskilled laborer, and consider skilled labor as an 
exception to the laws of value. There is no such exception, for 
there is no such rule except in the perverted imagination of 
Marx-critics, and, perhaps, some "alleged" Marxists. Were this 
"allegation" of the rule correct, the exceptions would be too nu- 
merous to count. We have already noted before one such im- 
portant "exception," for instance, in the case of the introduction 
of improved methods of production before they are generally 
adopted, or the retention of obsolete methods of production. In 
either event the value of the commodities produced under the 
exceptional circumstances by ordinary unskilled labor will not 
depend on the labor actually spent in their production. Other 
"exceptions" will easily suggest themselves to the intelligent 
reader. The only trouble with all of them is that they are excep- 
tions only to an imaginary rule, and not to the rule laid down in 
Marx's theory of value. It is, therefore, very sad to see how 
some Marxists spend their energies in making futile attempts 
to explain away these objections to an imaginary Marxian theory. 
They would spend their time with more profit to themselves and 
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their readers if they would leave fancy theorizing and see to it 
that Marx's theories are not mis-stated, the objections would then 
taike care of themselves. 

The matter in itself is very simple. Skilled labor, whether 
the skill be personal with the producer, acquired by study and 
training, or impersonal, due to the use of better tools, is more 
productive. A skilled laborer produces in a given space of time 
more than the unskilled one. The value of a commodity being 
equal to the labor which it would cost to produce it, the value 
of the commodity will, in accordance with the laws of value 
already explained by us, be the amount of ordinary average labor 
necessary for its reproduction. For it is by this labor that society 
, will have to reproduce it, the amount of skilled labor being by its 
very terms limited, and can not, therefore, be had in sufficient 
quantities to reproduce the commodities as they are wanted. 
When this labor becomes so common that it can be had in any 
quantity for the purposes of production and reproduction of com- 
modities, it ceases to be "skilled," and its product has no more 
value than that of any other average labor. The point to be re- 
membered, however, is that while the measure of ordinary labor 
is the time during which it was expended, the measure of the 
time expended on any particular given commodity is the amount 
of product produced by its expenditure. In other words, the 
value of a commodity does not depend on the actual individual 
time spent in its production, btrt on the social time necessary for 
its reproduction, as was already stated at length before. When 
thus properly understood, the fact that the product of skilled 
labor is more valuable than the product of unskilled labor is no 
more an objection or an exception to our law of value than the 
fact that one man's unskilled labor produces more value than an- 
other man's unskilled labor because of a difference in the in- 
tensity of its application. 

Another objection mentioned by Bohm-Bawerk, and the last 
to be considered by us here, is very characteristic of him and of 
most Marx-critics. They seem to be irripregnably fortified in 
their utter ignorance of the Marxian theories which they criticise. 
In their blissful ignorance they very often prate like innocent 
children, so that one is often at a loss as to whether they ought 
to be pitied or envied. Says Bohm-Bawerk, very naively : 

"The well-known and universally admitted fact that even 
in the case of those goods whose exchange-value coincides on the 
whole with the labor expended in their production, this coin- 
cidence is not always preserved, forms another exception to the 
labor principle. Because of the oscillations of supply and demand, 
the exchange-value of even such commodities is often pushed 
above or below the level of value which corresponds to the 
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amount of labor incorporated in them. The latter forms only 
a gravitation point, not a fixed point of their exchange-value. 
It seems to me that the socialistic followers of the labor principle 
make too light of this objection. It is true that they state it, 
but they treat it as a small, passing irregularity whose presence 
does not in any way militate against the great 'law* of exchange- 
value." 

The simplicity of soul displayed in this passage seems to be 
of a higher world than ours. To intrude upon it with gross 
earthly notions about accuracy and the like seems almost criminal. 
It would also be manifestly futile to attempt to explain the sub- 
tleties of Marxian thought to one who, after a careful study of 
the Marxian system, has failed to grasp the difference between 
Value and Price in that system. To speak of the individual or 
actual Price (for that is what Bohm-Bawerk refers to,") which, 
according to Marx, is usually different from Value, as an ex- 
ception to Value, reveals a constitutional inability to understand 
the Marxian theory which ought to be admired, if not respected, 
for its elemental purity. And yet this is the mind which shows 
the way, and sets the pace, for the hosts of Marx-criticism ! 

L. B. Boudin. 
( To be continued?) 
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Probable Outlook for Russia* 

It is with a full realization of the dangers accompanying prophecy 
and with a complete disclaimer of any special gift in that direction that 
we take up this discussion. There are certain general forces of social 
evolution at work in Russia which may be expected to produce much the 
same result, that they have previously produced elsewhere, and so long 
as prophecy is confined to examining the resultants of these forces it is 
wholly justifiable. 

A study of the different industrial classes struggling for power 
and the strength back of them shows that these may be classified much 
as follows: First the autocracy with the grand ducal clique answering 
quite closely to the "First Estate" of a century ago in France. This 
class, essentially an anachronism even in the 19th, to say nothing of the 
20th century, has behind it no industrial strength and has retained its 
position largely by virtue of inertia. It is now almost a negligible quan- 
tity. In the second place we have the bourgeoisie, the logical heir to the 
autocracy, but which seems incapable of realizing upon its inheritance. 
It lacks coherency, initiatve and most important of all a hold upon the 
proletariat, sufficiently strong to compel the latter to fight its battles. 
Finally we have the working class composed of the city proletariat 
and the peasant, a class distinctly revolutionary, and which seems to 
have awakened to a class consciousness far keener than its industrial 
position would seem to justify. This proletariat has shown a re- 
markable adaptability in choosing its weapons for the battle. It uses 
with apparently equal facility the street demonstration, the mass strike, 
terrorism and open battle. It seems to be well nigh omnipresent. In 
this characteristic lies its greatest strength. This is well expressed in 
the following extract from a dispatch to the Chicago Inter Ocean: 

"There are not troops enough in Europe to put down the revolution," 
declared a trembling army officer to-day as he boarded a train with re- 
enforcements for the Moscow garrison. "If one town is wiped off the 
map another throws up defenses. The peasants are fighting in their own 
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back yards. They are beasts in their own caves. It would take a billion 
men and a century of campaigning to ferret each nest of snakes out of its 
hole. I fear for Russia." 

It is truly impossible to put down such a revolution. It is possible 
that it has been crushed at Moscow, but it flames up in a hundred other 
places. When we come to examine the forces of suppression we find 
that the army itself is permeated with disaffection. The main reliance 
of the government is the Cossack, but as is pointed out elsewhere in this 
number by Comrade Kautsky the Cossack fights for loot, and it will be 
strange if the idea does not penetrate into his thick skull before long 
that much richer pickings are to be found inside -of palaces than amid 
workingmen's hovels. When he does it will be a sorry day for those who 
for the last century have been training him to a career of blood and 
plunder. 

Viewed from any point of view, however, the immediate future prom- 
ises to be a dark and bloody one. Famine hangs threateningly over the 
great "black belt," and the same wires that bring this message to us 
tell us of record breaking shipments of wheat from this same locality. 
What the peasant will do when famine finally sweeps down upon him 
to add the last spur to the bestial degradation that centuries of oppres- 
sion has forced upon him is something that staggers imagination. 

The Manchurian army presents a problem which must not be over- 
looked. With between half a million and a million men several thousand 
miles from Russia, with only a single track railroad to bring them home, 
with a government practically without funds for transportation or ra- 
tions, and with no desire to see them come back only to lend their aid 
to an impending revolution, and with that army itself disorganized by 
revolt it is easily possible that the world may see a sight beside which 
Napoleon's retreat from Moscow was but a peaceful summer walk for 
pleasure. 

We are told repeatedly that Russia is not ready for socialism, and 
there is probably no disputing that proposition, but a few years or even 
months, of the terrible education which she is now undergoing may work 
wonders. When a whole nation is forced to study one topic and forced 
to do this amid bursting bomb, beneath the crack of Cossack whips and 
facing the muzzles of machine guns it is easily passible that graduation 
day may be somewhat hastened. 

What will be the effect of all this on the world-wide proletarian move- 
ment? In the first place it is going to teach the workers something of 
the variety of weapons which are at their hands when needed. There 
has been something of a tendency in past years to over-estimate the ballot 
and parliamentarianism. Russia is causing a similar over-estimation of 
the general strike. Before she is done she will probably show us that 
contrary to the common impression the day of the bomb, the barricade 
and the bullet has not forever past. Yet up to the present time it must 
be admitted that she has advanced no evidence to show that in countries 
where universal suffrage prevails any other weapon would be as effective 
as the ballot. The general strike, amid a population already half crazed 
with revolutionary fervor, with no other method of expressing their in- 
dignation, is a totally different proposition 1 from a general strike amid the 
confused political and economic ideas of modern capitalistic nations with 
their countless divisions among the working class. 
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GERMANY. 

An election was recently held in Dresden for municipal officials. 
The voting is by classes — each industrial class electing a certain number 
of representatives. This, of course, makes it impossible for the socialists 
to gain a majority. The important point for American readers, however, 
is that the laborers were practically unanimous in voting the socialist 
ticket, and that the capitalist candidates received exactly the votes that 
they were entitled to i. e., those of capitalists. If American laborers did 
the same thing there would soon be none but laborers in official posi- 
tions. 

Whatever there may have been to criticise in the methods used in 
getting rid of the old Vorwaerts staff and installing the new editors it 
is very evident that a great improvement in the paper was the final 
result. There is a virility, strength and decisiveness to the new manage- 
ment that reminds one of the old days when Der Alte Liebknecht was 
at the head of the editorial staff. 

AUSTRIA. 

The agitation for Universal Suffrage goes on throughout Austria and 
has already led to a much closer union of the entire working class move- 
ment of the Austrian Empire. This agitation recently took on a rather 
suggestive and interesting phase. The typographical union of Vienna, 
disgusted at being compelled to put into type the most virulent attacks 
upon the campaign which they were carrying on for better conditions 
decided to call a strike upon those papers most abusive of the socialist 
party and universal suffratge. They announced that they would no longer 
set up such articles and that if the capitalists wished to make war upon 
the working class by means of the printing press they must set their 
own type and run their own press. As a result six of the most reactionary 
papers were compelled to suspend publication. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Liberal Parties of Switzerland have initiated a movement for 
the nationalization of waiter power. The measure, as they proposed to 
submit to a referendum is hedged around with so many restrictions that 
the Socialists have taken little interest in it. It was the socialists never- 
theless who originated this demand and who are responsible for even this 
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step. They have pointed out that the water power of Switzerland amounts 
to over one million horse power and that if it were really in the hands 
of a democratic government it might be made a powerful weapon for the 
betterment of working class conditions. . 

NORWAY. 

The European socialist movement has been very much stirred by 
the action of the Social Democrats in the Norwegian Parliament in voting 
to welcome King Haakon to the throne of Norway. 

The Berlin Vorwaerts was especially severe in its criticism and 
brought forth some replies. One of the socialist members of Parliament 
declared that it would have been unconstitutional to have voted other- 
wise after the referendum in favor of the King had received a majority 
of the popular vote. Vvrwaerts very aptly replies to this by asking 
"Since when have socialists been bound by constitutions." 

The action of one member is well worthy of notice. This is Repre- 
sentative Nissen who was not elected on the Social Democratic ticket, but 
who has continuously and consistently avowed himself a socialist, and 
who now shows himself to be much more entitled to the name than 
many of those elected on the socialist ticket. He has come out openly 
regretting that the social democrats did not vote against the King and 
take the consequences and declares that this was the only logical thing to 
do. Finally Ny Tid, the leading Socialist review is forced to admit that 
an excuse is necessary and it says, "We must remember that the Nor- 
wegian social democracy is relatively young as a party, at least too young 
to know thoroughly its function and duty. It should also not be forgotten 
that the Social Democratic fraction in the National Parliament was elected 
almost exclusively from districts in which the movement and its organi- 
zation was a result of hastily conducted work and that it is almost wholly 
lacking in that necessary foundation — an economic movement. 

"At the same time the condition of these districts are such that the 
older and better trained elements have little control over the movement 
and still less were in any condition to lead it. Therefore give us time. 
The Norwegian Social Democracy will certainly, if it is given time, reckon 
with its members in case they have deviated from the proper tatetics." 
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BY MAX S. HAYES 



There is no more enthusiasm among the rank and file of organized 
labor about the recent Pittsburg convention of the American Federation 
of Labor than there is at a funeral. Practically nothing commendatory 
appears in the labor press, while reports of delegates to central bodies 
bristle with criticisms regarding the many inconsistencies that were dis- 
played and the unfair methods practiced by those in control. At the paint- 
ers' convention held in Memphis last month, some of the delegates ex- 
pressed such general dissatisfaction that an effort was made to withdraw 
from the Federation by withholding payment of per capita tax. The 
jurisdictional controversies was the cause of an acrimonious discussion 
among the delegates. The brewers' national officials have hurled defiance 
at their persecutors. Their slogan is, "We stand on our bond!" and the 
delegates to city central bodies are instructed to fight against having the 
union disorganized to the last ditch. In New Orleans the brewers were 
unseated, arnd latest reports state that other unions have taken up their 
fight and general disruption is threatened. At the meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation an attempt was made to bar the brewers, but they 
were finally admitted despite the machinations of the gang in control. Later 
on, when the ringsters attempted to transact business in a high-handed 
manner, protected by the police, about half of the delegates bolted, and 
now feeling is running high in many of the local unions and central bodies 
in the state. The plumbers all over the country are marshaling their 
forces to make a fight against being disrupted. They are an industrial 
organization, including the various crafts that work in the pipe line. 
The Pittsburg convention voted in favor of instructing the executive 
council to grant a dual union of steamfitters a charter, although the latter 
had been directed by a previous convention to join the plumbers. This 
means more trouble for central bodies. The longshoremen and seamen 
show no disposition to adjust their grievances, and the latter, at their 
convention in Geveland, last month, offered no compromise. The sea- 
men are backing up a bolting faction of longshoremen on the Patific 
Coast, but whether that secession movement will spread eastward only 
time will tell. A report from Wheeling says that some of the stogie- 
makers, who were denied a charter by the A. F. of L. (although their rep- 
resentatives claimed as much right to recognition a6 the steamfitters), 
but were referred to the cigarmakers' union, are planning to start an 
aigitation to join the Industrial Workers of the World. At present they 
are an independent organization, strongly organized in some districts, and 
they also have the support and sympathy of many local unions of other 
trades. 

The elements that are dissatisfied with the A. F. of L. are naturally 
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looking askance at the I. W. W., which body appears to be gaining 
strength in New York, Chicago and smaller places, especially in the 
West. A national officer of the brewers told me a few weeks ago that the 
rank and file in many parts of the country are clamoring to cut loose from 
the Federation and join the Industrialists. The members claim that they 
are tired of being used as a football in Federation conventions, after 
all the sacrifices they have made for some of the organizations that turn 
against them whenever a test is made. Still another national officer— a 
Socialist, by the way— said that he had visited the little city of Schenectady, 
N. Y. recently, and found the machinists, metal polishers and several 
other trades unions in open revolt against their national organizations 
and going into the camp of the Industrial Workers. Some of the garment 
working crafts and textile workers are also affected. It begins to look 
as though we are to have another war similar to the struggle between 
the old K. ofL. and the A. F. of L. But I am told by a prominent mem- 
ber of the I. W. W. that not all is lovely in that organization, that the 
original industrialists and the departmentalists are lining up to give battle, 
and that in some places where the DeLeonites and Anarchists had com- 
bined and held control the Socialists obtained possession of the machinery. 
This is said to be the present situation in Chicago and to an extent in New 
York. "If a convention were held next month," an Industrialist writes, 
"the element in control in Chicago last July wouldn't be one, two, three, 
and I predict that at the next convention the academic vagaries forced 
upon us by the DeLeon-Anarchist combine will be dropped for a plain 
fighting program that everybody can understand and conjure with." Ru- 
mors are in the air that the Western miners and President Sherman and 
his friends are souring on DeLeon and Secretary Trautmann and their 
followers. It is further stated that Sherman and the miners are about 
to establish an official organ in Chicago, in opposition to DeLeon's Peo- 
ple, the white elephant which the obstreperous Dan tried to saddle upon 
the new movement as a semi-official organ via the stenographic report of 
Debs', DeLeon's and Hagerty's speeches. A. S. Edwards is slated as 
editor of the Chicago paper. Now just imagine Edwards attid DeLeon 
editing in peace and harmony! Back five years or so ago Edwards, as 
one of the original Social Democratic party promoters, was one of the 
prominent "manifestoes," in which war of words the poor, homeless 
kangaroos were held up to scorn as deleonites in disguise who had no 
other object in life but steal the S. D. P. While Victor Berger swore 
blue streaks of "sepermenters" through the Waherheit, and Margaret Haile 
wept sad tears and Miss Thomas said. "Ain't they horrid !" Edwards kept 
beating the drum on the then official organ so loudly that another con- 
vention had to be called for the purpose of searching the kangs to learn 
whether they had any deleonism concealed about their persons, which, 
I am happy to chronicle, resulted in everybody shaking hands with every- 
body else at least seventeen times and pledging eternal friendship and 
support. And now Edwards and Dan are going to edit in the same move- 
ment, armed to the teeth with trusty pen, scissors and paste-pot. The ex- 
periment will be worth watching with interest. Meanwhile, and on the 
other side, the unregenerated Berger will continue to fling the harpoon 
at Maily, Carey, "the politician," and others who deserted the "lost cause" 
and joined the kaftg enemy and have never been forgiven. Politics makes 
strange bed-fellows: that's a cinch. 

The eight-hour strike of tne printers has been dragging along wearily 
for four months, with the men making steady headway and on the first 
of the month the struggle broke forth in all its fury from one end of the 
country to the other in a general walkout of about 50 per cent of the 
members, the remainder having succeeded in gaining their demand through 
negotiations or short strikes. The foolishness of craft antonomy is once 
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more exemplified in this sanguinary engagement. Here, on the employers' 
side, organized capitalism has been supporting the United Typothetae of 
America (the employing printers' organization), both morally and finan- 
cially for months. Parry's National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Citizens' Alliance and similar bodies of capitalists have deliberately do- 
nated money, restricted production by holding up their printing, and brought 
every pressure possible to bear upon unorganized capitalists, including print- 
ing office proprietors to force them to oppose the International Typo- 
graphical Union. There, on the side of the workers, the compositors 
stand practically alone. The other crafts of the trade have been mere on- 
lookers, aside from a few exceptional cases. The pressmen and feeders 
have been tied down by an alleged agreement that prgvides for the open 
shop, and which has another year to run. The bookbinders and rulers 
have a bankrupt treasury and no support to extend to those among them 
who evinced a desire to take a hand in the fight. In most places these 
union people worked upon scab jobs produced by strike-breakers, and quite 
naturally received the highest and most enthusiastic laudation from their 
bosses who were busy attempting to smash their sister organization. Yet 
the pressmen, feeders, binders and rulers know full well that if the eight- 
hour day is enforced in the composing room it will naturally be intro- 
duced in other departments. What the outcome will be is difficult to 
predict. Despite the almost insurmountable obstacles that confront them 
from the side of class-conscious, fighting capitalism,' and the load on their 
backs in the shape of the neutral or inactive crafts in their trade, the com- 
positors seem to have the best of the situation, largely because they are 
skilled and intelligent men, and their union is one of the best disciplined 
and ablest conducted in the country. On the first of the year they 
entered into the general fight with over three hundred (or nearly one- 
half) the unions in the international jurisdiction signed up for the eight 
hour day, while about 25,000 newspaper printers have been working under 
that system for a number of years. 

The next great struggle that is looming up on the industrial horizon 
is that of the miners. As has been mentioned in previous numbers of 
the Review, both sides have been preparing for a contest for months. 
On the side of the union ceaseless efforts have been made by the officers 
and organizers to combine the workers in every district. President 
Mitchell took personal charge of the campaign, atid a large degree of 
success has crowned the efforts of the organizers in bringing the careless 
and indifferent ones back into the fold. The financial resources of the 
union are also being attended to. On the part of the operators, if reports 
from various parts of the country can be given credence, great stocks of 
coal have been piled up to supply the consumers for several months in 
case of a general suspension, and at famine prices, of course. At the 
Shamokin convention of anthracite miners last month three distinct de- 
mands were made, viz. : recognition of the union, eight-hour day, and 
higher wages for the lowest paid workers in and about the mines. A 
committee was instructed to negotiate with the coal barons and report at 
a convention to be held later. The operators have announced that they 
will concede present conditions, and nothing more, which means that, if the 
men stick by their demands, a struggle will be precipitated. In the bitu- 
minous field the operators have been clamoring for a further reduction 
in wages — some as high as 25 per cent. The miners reply that they will 
accept no more reductions under any circumstances, and they demand that 
the 5 J/2 per cent cut made two years ago be restored. That is, briefly, the 
issue* in both districts. There is a possibility that the differences between 
the opposing forces may be compromised. If not, upward of half a million 
men will engage in the greatest strike that has ever occurred on this con- 
tinent, and the effects would be so far-reaching that no man could predict 
the final outcome. 
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SCIENCE and REVOLUTION. By Ernest Untermann. Library of Science 
for the Workers, vol. IV. Chicago: Charles H . Kerr d: Company , 56 Fifth 
Avenue. Cloth, 194 pages, §0 cents. 

Everywhere one observes the tendency of people to overestimate the 
value of their own possessions. Not only is this so in the matter of 
furniture and chickens, it is conspicuous in a man's rating of the par- 
ticular kind of knowledge he himself happens to have cultivated. So far 
from Socialists being exempt from this habit, it crops up everywhere in 
our ranks. Those who are afflicted most pronouncedly are usually not 
satisfied with exalting their own particular kind of knowledge,— of which 
they have usually none too much, — but seek to still further enhance its 
importance, and their own, by openly sneering at every other kind. Few 
things are so admirable in a socialist as a close and exact knowledge of 
Marxian economics. No socialist is justified in considering his mental 
equipment even relatively complete until he has mastered the theory of 
surplus value and is conversant with other matters that pertain to the 
socialist position in political economy. But one cannot help observing in 
many quarters a deplorable tendency to decry and belittle every phase 
of socialist thought which does not deal directly with value, price or profit 
The attitude of these critics, as a rule, is due to the fact that outside 
economics, their minds are almost entirely blank. It seems to be an 
integral part of their philosophy — and it is likely they have one of a kind, 
great as is their antipathy to the word — that what they do not know is not 
worth knowing. There are several socialist speakers of this type and 
at least one editor. Where speakers and editors behave in this way, it is 
but natural that a considerable body of the "rank and file" should be 
infected. It is from this source we get the parrot cry that socialism 
is an economic question and has nothing to do with biology, religion 
or philosophy. To those who wish to see this narrowing tendency dis- 
couraged, who wish to see in the socialist thought of this country a full 
and explicit recognition of the materialist conception of history, with 
its farreaching relations to science, history and philosophy, both ancient 
and modern; to such nothing has happened recently, so entirely welcome 
or of so great importance, as the appearance of Untermann's Science 
and Revolution." Those who wish to see American socialist thinking de- 
velop to the same scope and calibre as that of continental Europe will 
do everything in their power to give this work the widest possible cir- 
culation. 

The socialist movement of this country is slow to produce great 
writers. In books, we have produced nothing as yet *that posterity will 
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care to read except perhaps Morgan's "Foundations" and Hilquit's "His- 
tory/' Apart from these two "Science and Revolution" is the first gen- 
uine socialist classic to make its appearance in this country without being 
translated or imported. It would be a source of much self -congratulation 
if this book were only a thorough native, but we cannot forget the author's 
German education. The book itself renders such an oversight impossible, 
for notwithstanding the popular style, consciously adopted, there stands 
revealed on every page a scholarship and a fearlessness of the theological 
world, that one seeks for with small success among native writers. Those 
who believe it is "good policy" to suppress in oui literature and on our 
platform the real nature of historical materialism, lest we should scare 
those misty minded newcomers who enter our party expecting to find a 
more sympathetic reception for their obsolete ideas, will get little en- 
couragement from our author. 

In a party where every third person is a spiritualist or swedenborgian 
or theosophist or seventh day adventist or divine healer or astrologer 
or a believer in the great gospel or "message" that "Man is God" 
or "I am it" or "I am that I am," the appearance of "Science and Revo- 
lution" is a boon to make one wish that a few of the defunct gods were 
still alive that we might give them thanks. It would, no doubt, be wholly 
impracticable to make a careful study of such a work as this a condition 
of party membership, but it is to be hoped the time is not far distant 
when some such test will be applied to party orators, soap box and 
others, before they undertake the enlightenment of an ignorant public 

As to reviewing the contents of the book, no attempt is made here. 
Those who have been accustomed to look to such writers as Clodd and 
Draper for an explanation of the dark ages, will readily appreciate the 
immense superiority of Untermann's intepretation of the social phenomena 
of that period. While he also recognizes the important part played by 
church mystics and Christian theologians as leaders of reaction he pene- 
trates below the surface, laying bare the economic causes of that reaction, 
a task altogether beyond their mental powers and utterly uncongenial to 
thinkers of their class affiliation. 

Another most valuable feature is the development of the idea of a 
proletarian science. This idea is carefully and brilliantly worked out to 
its logical conclusion "Materialist Monism," the latest born child of 
modern positive science. This conclusion will probably meet with con- 
siderable opposition, the most vigorous of which may be expected from 
quarters where the principal qualification for the discussion is profound 
ignorance of the question. 

In conclusion lest any one should mistakenly suppose that Comrade 
Untermann wishes to make "Materialist Monism" a party qualification, let 
the reader carefully ponder the following passage from the chapter en- 
titled "a waif and its adoption," one of the most valuable chapters to be 
found in the entire range of socialist literature — "Of course it is not 
necessary that every member of the socialist parties should endorse the 
full conclusions of the socialist philosophy. For these conclusions reach 
far beyond the present and future requirements of party activity. But 
this cannot prevent us from making use of our right of free speech 
within and without the party for the mutual education of ourselves and 
others by means of free discussion of vitally human problems. On the 
contrary it is one of our greatest duties to make use of this right and 
guard it against reactionary attempts to stifle the free word in the interest 
of some "sacred hallucination." Arthur Morrow Lewis. 
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Socialism and Society, by J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

This work, which is the second in the Socialist Library of the In* 
dependent Labor Party of England has well been designated as socialism 
for the little bourgeoisie. This is true from every point of view. For 
the author the greatest task of democrary is "can it work out a scheme." 
He is idealistic, declaring that "individuals formulate ideas, society gradu- 
ally assimilates them and gradually the assimilation shows its effect on 
the social structure." His definitions are somewhat remarkable, for in- 
stance, "socialism is nothing more than a criticism of society from the 
point of view of mutual aid and the formation of a policy in accordance 
with the laws of mutual aid." 

He starts out to teach socialism from the point of view of biological 
thought, but the biology upon which he bases his reasoning is that ot 
Huxley's and Spencer's interpretation of Darwin, which while valuable 
enough in its day is now as completely outgrown in its details, as the old 
creation theory was when they began to write. He still reflects in every 
way the re-action from the crdation theory which sought to turn out 
the, baby with the bath by denying the existence of catastrophies and ex- 
aggerating the uniformity of nature. De Vries, Burbank, Morgan, Loeb, 
an^ i host of others have shown, that there are sudden transitions in 
biolcsy as well as slow transformations. 

When we come to his examination of the socialist doctrines and 
his attack on the class struggle we are struck with the superficiality of 
his entire reasoning. For instance, he attempts to do away with the 
doctrine of class consciousness by telling us that the enlightened bour- 
geoisie would also work for socialism. We presume that this statement 
has been made by the enemies of socialism and its weakness explained 
by the socialists at least a hundred times a year for the last twenty-five 
years, and it seems as if it was almost time that those who claimed to 
•be socialists realized that it is not to the interest of any class, as a class, 
to commit suicide, whether enlightened or otherwise, whatever it may 
be to the interest of the individuals of that class to do, in so far as they 
are class conscious they will follow class and not individual interests. 
When he attempts to show that there are other oppositions in society with 
the implication that they are of equal importance with those between the 
seller of labor power and the owner of capital he becomes almost child- 
ish. He exaggerates the competition between capitalist and the higgling 
of the market between buyers and sellers to the dignity of equality with 
the great class struggle. • 

Again he finds "no principle of social re-construction" in class feel- 
ing. Apparently he is in utter ignorance of the sense of a solidarity and 
an esprit de corps which its position as a class and its necessity of 
struggling has created within the proletariat and the ideal which has 
arisen out of it. After this we are not surprised to hear him say that 
the old pure and simple trades unionism is "the purest expression" of 
the class struggle. 

Falling back once more upon his idealism, he declares that it is nec- 
essary to "place an intellectual motive above the economic," but he 
neglects to tell us what is the source of this intellectual motive. Indeed 
his entire discussion of ethical and intellectual motive forces is very 
characteristic of the bourgeois writings on these subjects, in that, while 
it tacitly implies the discarded intuitive philosophy it nowhere states it. 
His definition of class consciousness is worth adding to this choice col- 
lection of definitions. 

He says "the workmen who vote liberal and unionist to-day are 
perfectly conscious of the drawbacks of a life of wage earnings; they 
are also quite conscious that they belong to a separate economic and 
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social class — and a great many of them would like to belong to another. 
In short, in any natural meaning of the words they are class conscious." 

Without attempting to discuss what he means by "natural" it is 
enough to say that socialism has furnished enough explanations of what 
class consciousness means to those who introduced the words to the lan- 
guage and who have founded a movement upon it to make such a defini- 
tion inexcusablej Socialists have always pointed out that class conscious- 
ness included a recognition of the social functions of the working class 
and their place in social evolution. 

After all this we cannot but wonder why he advocates an independent 
political party. His philosophy is the philosophy of Fabianism and his 
last chapter jars with the rest of the work. 

His attempt to drag biology in by the heels with superficial com- 
parisons and analogies, such as are to be found for instance on pages 
149 and 154, are not sufficient in any way to entitle the work to be con- 
sidered as an application of biology of socialist thought and doctrines. 

Such a work at this time is all the more to be regretted because one 
of the pressing needs of socialist propaganda is a work which will show 
the relation of the latest thought in science to social life and this book 
cannot but put the readers on the wrong track. 

The Long Day: the Story of a New York Working Girl as Told 
by Herself. The Century Co., Cboth, 303 pages $1.20 net. 

Of all the stories of "experiences" in working class life we have ne 
hesitation in according this the foremost place. It rings true throughout. 
Its strength is the strength of fact. Its title is aptly chosen. For the 
"day" of the working girl in the industries here described is indeed "long" 
— limited, in fact, only by human endurance. The writer finds herself in 
New York searching for work with but a few dollars ia her pocket As 
her little savings disappear she gradually slides down the line of boarding 
houses into less and less comfortable conditions. She finds that "work 
was plenty enough, it nearly always is, the question was, not how to 
get a job but how to live by such jobs as could be got." She ran the 
gamut of the occupations open to an unskilled girl in ai great city. Box- 
making, laundry working, paper flowers, sewing, were some of these. In 
most of these there was simply a variation in the torture, the foulness of 
the surroundings, the grinding pressure of poverty. The story is a ter- 
rible, vivid flash light of the Hades of modern capitalism. It would have 
been better had the author contented herself with description and narra- 
tion, because when she attempts to add, a few pages concerning remedies, 
the result is flat failure. But as a vivid contribution to the literature 
of life the book has few equals. 

Industrial History of the United States, by Katharine Coman. 
The Macmillan Co., Cloth, 343 XXIV. $1.25 net. 

It is a most remarkable fact that in the country of modern industries 
par excellence there are no Industrial Histories. This work is the first 
one to be in any way worthy of the name. It must be considered therefore 
as a pioneer work and must not be required to come up to the standard 
which would be expected in a more thoroughly tilled field. The chapters 
dealing with the colonial period are perhaps the best in the book. There 
is an excellent treatment of the operation of the early "Chartered Com- 
panies" and of "The business aspects of colonization." The attempt to 
graft European conditions of land tenure on to a virgin continent pro- 
duced some curious results. Ultimately, of course, the new conditions 
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worked out a new land system of their own. The chapter on the indus- 
trial aspects of the revolution supplies in compact form a much needed 
treatment of this subject. There is, however, a lack of recognition of 
the part played by western land speculation and the treatment of the 
tea tax is the conventional one whose fallacy should have been recognized 
by the author. The tea was not refused because "The colonists were deter- 
mined to vindicate their right of self-taxation" in spite of the low price of 
tea, but because of the fact which the author states a few lines above 
this quotation, that the English made it possible for "The East India Co. 
tea to pay the colonial duty ami yet retail at a lower price than that 
charged for the smuggled article." 

The industrial consequences of the revolution were extremely signifi- 
cant and these are treated in a quite adequate manner. "The Industrial 
Consequences of the War of 1812" and "The Epoch of Expansion," sum- 
marizes the period prior to the struggle between the north and south. 

On the whole the work fills a much needed place and is far superior 
to any ordinary school history in giving a few of the vital facts in Ameri- 
can history. Could it be introduced into the schools in place of the 
ordinary text book it would mean a great advance in the study of Ameri- 
can History. At the same time, however, there are many things lacking 
which belong in any adequate treatment. 

The period of the industrial revolution, is not discriminated with suf- 
ficient clearness or treated as adequately as its importance deserves. 

The discussion of the causes of the Civil War makes little account 
of the struggle between the North and South for the control of the 
north west. This was really one of the typical points of the whole strug- 
gle. The building of the Erie Canal and the railroads from the Atlantic 
coast finally determined the balance of industrial control in that locality 
and therewith settled the fate of the South. 

When we come to examine the bibliography we are surprised at some 
of the things that are omitted. There is no sign that the author has 
ever heard of the previous "Industrial History of the United States" bv 
Alfred S. Bolles and there is no reference to "De Bow's Review," the 
great authority on southern conditions prior to the Civil War. There is no 
mention of David A. Well's "Recent Economic Changes." Although 
there is a discussion of Washington's work in the West, there is no 
reference to the Monograph on that subject by Herbert B. Adams, nor 
is the work by Eleanor L. Lord on "Industrial Experiences in the British 
Colonies" mentioned, although this subject is treated, and reference made 
to other much less important works. There is little use made of the valu- 
able monographs in the censuses and few references to them in the 
bibliography. Although the frontier is given a rather inadequate treat- 
ment no reference is made to Turner's monograph on that subject. 

MacGregor's "The Progress of America," although the main source 
of information prior to 1840 has apparently not been consulted, and neither 
Helper's "Impending Crisis" nor the reply to that work by Kettel entitled 
"Southern Wealth and Northern Profits" are mentioned, although they 
are two of the principal authorities on the economic conditions relating 
to slavery. These are but a very few of the deficiencies in re-search which 
might be noted. Nevertheless it is a somewhat ungracious task to criticise 
when so much has really been accomplished. Any socialist who reads the 
work carefully will have laid the foundation for an understanding of the 
forces that are making for socialism in America. 

Socialist Songs, Dialogues and Recitations, Compiled by Josephine 
R. Cole. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Paper, 55 pages, 25 cents. 

This is rather an indication of things to come than a sign of some- 
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thing accomplished. That there is a demand for such a work shows that 
class consciousness has reached the stage of having its own social life. 
As to the selections themselves they vary much in character. Some are 
decidedly commonplace, others are full of strength. It will probably help 
to give life to the work of many a socialist local. 



The mass of pamphlets has already grown too large to admit even 
a notice of all of them. A few of the" more important received during 
the last month are mentioned below. 



The Public Publishing Company, of Chicago, has just issued Leo 
Tolstoy's A Great Iniquity in the form of a neat and convenient little 
pamphlet containing a hitherto unpublished picture of the author, bare- 
footed, in peasant costume v This is the article which originally appeared 
in the London Times and which is to a large extent a re-presentation of 
the theory of Henry George. As such the arguments are probably 
familiar to most of our readers. Tolstoy would add to the single tax 
the idea of religion with his peculiar interpretation of that word. The 
few instances in which he refers to socialism in the article only serve 
to expose his complete ignorance of the movement which is now over- 
turning his own country. As an important historical document the 
pamphlet deserves a place. As an effective force in modern, social evolu- 
tion it is insignificant and this notwithstanding the genius of its writer. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, has written 
a series of monographs, which have appeared, in different economic 
journals on labor questions, which are of very great value. Among these 
are discussions of the Long Shoremens' Union, the teamsters' and stock 
yards' strikes of Chicago. These monographs are essential to any 
thorough study of the trades unions movement in the United States at 
the present time. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 125 East Twenty-second St. 
New York City, has recently issued leaflets by Jane Addams, Felix Adler 
and Myron E. Adams, treating different sides of the child labor question. 
These leaflets contain valuable material, although presented from the 
reformers' standpoint with little grasp of the revolutionary forces which 
really accomplish the avowed aims of the committee. 

Comrade E. J. Foote has assembled "Essays on Socialism" which ap- 
peared previously in socialist periodicals and which form a very good 
presentation of the conventional socialist arguments. 

W. A. Orme, evidently a small capitalist of Atlanta, Ga., issues a 
pamphlet "Trusts" which is a typical wail of woe from the small busi- 
ness man, and is indicative of the attitude of that class to whom, to quote 
the pamphlet aforesaid, "William Randolph Hearst has appeared like a 
meteor from Heaven to give light as well as to shield and protect suf- 
fering humanity." Further comment is unnecessary. 
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RECORD-BREAKING ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
SOCIALIST BOOKS. 

Never in the history of our co-operative publishing house have so 
many new books of the highest value to socialists been published in any 
entire year as are now announced for immediate issue. Starting in 1899 
with the scantiest resources, we have gradually built up the largest social- 
ist book publishing house in the English-speaking world, because we have* 
nearly twelve hundred of us, put our slender assets together and used 
them to bring out the books we want to read and to circulate. Of the 
books here announced, those by Osborne Ward and "The Changing Order" 
by Dr. Triggs are now ready, while the others will be issued at intervals 
of a week or two, the entire number being ready within a few weeks. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

This is a new series of books for socialists, entirely distinct from the 
Social Science library which we import from England. These books will 
be handsomely bound in uniform style and will be printed on antique 
finish paper of extra quality and good weight. The size of page will be 
7% by 5 inches, and the average number of pages about three hundred. 
These books will compare favorably in every way with books sold by 
capitalist publishing houses at $1.50 a volume, but our retail orice will 
be a dollar a volume, and our price to those subscribing for stock will be 
sixty cents postpaid or fifty cents if sent at purchaser's expense. 

1. The Changing Order. A Study of Democracy. By Oscar Lowell 
Triggs, Ph. D. 

The author of this book was until lately a professor in the University 
of Chicago, but he injudiciously taught more truth than was consistent 
with the material interests of Standard Oil, and he is no longer a profes- 
sor in the University of Chicago. "The Changing Order" is a study of the 
inevitable rise of an industrial democracy, which must soon dethrone the 
trust magnate and rule in his stead. This rising democracy is in a sense 
economic, for its base is economic. But it is also true that the spirit 
of this democracy will bring radical chajnges in art, literature, education, 
work, play, philosophy and religion. These impending changes are the 
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subject of Dr. Triggs* work, and he has brought to it a ripe scholarship 
and an artistic literary style that make the book at once indispensable 
and charming. 

2. Better-World Philosophy. By J. Howard Moore, professor of Biol- 
ogy in the Crane Training High School, Chicago. 

This work is a study of human relations, starting neither from the- 
ology nor from sentimentalism, but from the scientific basis of evolution. 
Starting here, and keeping always on verifiable ground, the author develops 
logically an explanation of altruism and the ethical impulses which is 
helpful and satisfying. Especially interesting to socialists is the author's 
chapter entitled "Egoism and Altruism, in which he shows that the 
altruistic sentiment is a direct outgrowth of the class struggle. The first 
edition of this book appeared in 1899, and it received enthusiastic endorse- 
ments from Henry D. Lloyd, Robert G. Ingersoll, George D. Herron, 
Lester F. Ward, and John P. Altgeld. 

3.' The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore, Author of "Better- 
World Philosophy." 

This new work is being brought out simultaneously by our co-opera- 
tive publishing house in Chicago and the London house of George Bell 
and Sons. The scope of the book is best explained by a few sentences 
from the author's preface: "The Universal Kinship means the kinship 
of all the inhabitants of the planet Earth. Whether they came into exist- 
ence among the waters or among desert sands, in a hole in the earth, in 
the hollow of a tree, or in a palace; whether they build nests or em- 
pires; whether they swim, fly, crawl or ambulate; and whether they real- 
ize it or not, they are all related, physically, mentally, morally — this is the 
thesis of this book." 

4. Principles of Scientific Socialism. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 

This is one of the most satisfactory statements in popular language 
of the principles commonly accepted by the international socialists of all 
countries. It has had a large sale in pamphlet form. Our publishing house 
has lately purchased the plates and copyright from the author, and will 
soon issue this standard work in the attractive form of the International 
Library of Social Science. 

5. Some of the Philosophical Essays On Socialism And Science, Reli- 

gion, Ethics, Critique of Reason and the World at Large. By 
Joseph Dietzgen. Translated by M. Beer and Th. Rothstein. 
With a biographical sketch and some introductory remarks by 
Eugene Dietzgen. Translated by Ernest Untermann. Edited by 
Eugene Dietzgen. 

Joseph Dietzgen stood next to Marx and Engels in the first shaping 
and development of the principles of scientific socialism. His name is as 
yet comparatively new to American readers, since until now his writings 
have not been published in the English language, but Ernest Untermann's 
recent work, "Science and Revolution/' gives some idea of Dietzgen's ser- 
vice in the development of consistent proletarian philsophy, and this 
first opportunity to obtain his works in English will, no doubt, be eagerly 
welcomed. The present, volume of contributions by Dietzgen to the Volk- 
staat on Scientific Socialism, the Religion of Social Democracy, Ethics of 
Social Democracy, Social Democratic Philosophy, etc. It will be followed 
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in a few months by another volume containing with other matter "The 
Positive Outcome of Philosophy" and "The Nature of Human Brain- 
work." 

THE STANDARD SOCIALIST SERIES. 

Eleven of these volumes have already been published, including some 
of the most important works of European and American socialists. The 
books are of a convenient size either for the pocket or for the library 
shelf; they are tastefully and substantially bound, and retail for fifty cents 
each, the price to stockholders being thirty cents postpaid or twenty- 
five cents if sent at purchaser's expense. These new volumes are now 
nearly ready for the press: 

12. The Positive School Of Criminology. Three Lectures given at the 
University of Naples, Italy, by Enrico Ferri. Translated by 
Ernest Untermann. 

There is no other living socialist writer who combines scientific 
thought and interesting style to so high a degree as Enrico Ferri, of Italy. 
Recognized by the defenders of capitalism as the ablest living criminologist, 
he has forced the socialist explanation of crime upon the universities of 
capitalism. The present volume gives a historical sketch of the development 
of the science of criminology, and an excellent statement of the positive 
conclusions thus far reached by the advanced school of which Ferri is the 
ablest living representative. 

13". The World's Revolutions. An Historical Study. By Ernest Unter- 
mann. 

Seldom does a work combine propaganda and educational matter so 
effectively as this. Starting with the geological and biological basis of life, 
the author traces the great revolutions of history in a strikingly interest- 
ing manner. Here are some of the chapter titles : The Individual and the 
Universe, Primitive Human Revolutions, The Roman Empire and the 
Proletariat, The Christian Proletariat and Its Mission, Feudal Ecclesiasti- 
cism and Its Disintegration, The American Revolution and Its Reflex in 
France, Bourgeois Revolutions in Europe, The Proletarian Movejnent. 

14. Social And Philosophical Studies. By Paul Lafargue, translated by 
Charles H. Kerr. 

This brilliant and versatile writer, one of the most prominent socialists 
of Europe, is already well known to American readers through his story 
"The Sale of an Appetite" and his articles published from time to time in 
the International Socialist Review. He lately published in Paris a re- 
markably original and suggestive study of the causes of the persistence 
of theological beliefs among the propertied classes and the almost complete 
disappearance of these beliefs among wage-workers. The forthcoming 
volume will contain this study, now offered for the first time in English, 
together with the author's, inquiries into the Idea of Justice and the Idea 
of Good/' also new to English readers, beside some articles reprinted from 
the Review. 

THE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

This new series, in which The Evolution *of Man, Germs of Mind in 
Plants, The End of the World and Science and Revolution have thus far 
been published, is uniform in size and price with the Standard Socialist 
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Series but bound in cloth of a different color. The books in this series, 
with the exception of Science and Revolution, do not deal directly with 
social questions nor the socialist movement. They do, however, convey 
information which is essential to any full understanding of the principles 
of socialism, and they convey that information in a style that is attractive 
and readily understood. This series has met with an instant success. The 
Evolution of Man is already in its sixth thousand, and the other books are 
selling rapidly. In addition to the four volumes published and the three 
volumes announced, there are no less than ten more volumes available 
for translation, which we can issue as soon as the necessary capital is 
subscribed. The following books will be ready early in 1906: 

5. The Triumph Of Life. By William Boelsche, translated by May 

Wood Simons. 

A companion volume to "The Evolution of Man," and even more 
interesting in its subject matter. It traces the origin of life on this earth, 
then shows how it has penetrated to the depths of the ocean, climbed to 
the mountain heights, entered into the most minute spaces and filled every 
corner of the earth with its manifestations, until it has finally triumphed 
over all obstacles. Moreover it shows how all these diverse conditions 
have modified life into its present manifold forms. "The Triumph of 
Life" is thus one of the most complete and one of the most entrancing 
studies of life in its multiple relations that has ever been written. 

6. Life And Death. By Dr. E. Teichman, translated by A. M. Simons. 

How did life first arise? What are its distinguishing characteristics? 
How is it maintained? How does it increase? What is death? This book 
gives the latest answers of science to these old yet ever-new questions. 
It is popular in style, scientifically accurate, and intensely interesting. 

7. The Making Of The World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, translated 

by Ernest Untermann. 

This volunme is a sequel to "The End of the World," the popular 
volume by the same author which we published in November. This 
later work shows how the birth of a new world follows the wreck of one 
that has been destroyed, and traces the processes through which the world 
on which we live has passed to reach its present state. 

BOOKS BY C. OSBORNE WARD. 

One of the most gifted and tireless scholars America ever produced 
was the late C. Osborne Ward, for many years translator and librarian 
of the United States Department of Labor. His chosen field was the 
history of the labor movement in the earliest times of which written 
records have been preserved. In the search for his material he ransacked 
the greatest libraries of the world, and then traveled on foot through 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, deciphering inscriptions 
and investigating every vestige of evidence bearing on working-class 
life in early days. 

Mr. '.Ward's books were originally issued from the office of the Na- 
tional Watchman," a paper no longer published, and have never been gen- 
erally advertised nor to any extent brought to the attention of the social- 
ists, who are just the ones wjio know how to make use of the wealth of 
information the author collected. Our co-operative publishing house has 
now purchased from his heirs all the remaining copies of his books, and 
has obtained the exclusive right to print new editions from the plates 
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A considerable sum of money will soon be required to make the payments 
called for by this contract, and we urge every socialist who reads this 
announcement to send for one or more of the books. We have a supply 
of all the titles on hand, and each order will be filled promptly. 

The Ancient Lowly. A History of the Ancient Working People from 
the Earliest Known Period of the Adoption of Christianity by 
Constantine. Volume I, illustrated, 573 pages, $2.00. 

This volume treats of the traits and peculiarities of races; the Indo- 
Europeans and their competitive system; the true history of labor found 
only in inscriptions and multilated annals ; the Eleusian Mysteries ; ancient 
grievances of the workers; strikes and uprisings among the laborers of 
classic Greece, labor troubles among the Romans; strike of Drimakos 
the Chian slave; rebellion under Viriathus in Spain ; rebellion under Eunus 
in Sicily ; a bloody strike in Asia Minor under Aristonicus ; second Sicilian 
labor war under Athenion; Spartacus the gladiator and the slave revolt 
at Rome ; Rome's organized workingmen and workingwomen ; ancient 
federations of labor; organized armor-makers who supplied the Roman 
armies ; how Rome was fed ; unions of play-actors and circus performers ; 
textile and clothing trades; pagan and Christian image-makers; true 
golden age of organized, labor; unions of Romans and Greeks compared; 
the Red Flag, the incalculably aged banner of labor; pre-Christian com- 
munes in Palestine ; ancient plans of "blessed" government. 

The Ancient Lowly. Vol. II. Latest light from original sources on the 
ancient labor movement. Goth, illustrated, 716 pages, $2.00. 

Contents: Nationalization of slaves and its disastrous effect on unions 
at Rome ; strike of the Jews under Moses against Egypt ; later strikes in 
Egypt; Nabis, a labor leader who became tyrant of Sparta; international 
secret trade unions of antiquity ; India's brotherhoods ; class war at Rome 
in first century B. C. ; pre-Christian unions ; unions under the Roman em- 
perors ; international union of actors and musicians ; the organization of 
the old International ; light on ancient music from newly-discovered in- 
scriptions; communism of ancient trade-unionists; their political action; 
girl martyrs of the working class at Athens; persecution of Christians 
aimed against the labor unions; new light on the early history of Chris- 
tianity; massacres of Diocletian; how Constantine took control of Chris- 
tianity. Each volume of The Ancient Lowly is complete in itself, and 
they are sold either together or separately. 

The Equilibration Of Human Aptitudes And Powers Of Adaptation. 
Goth, 333 pages, $1.50. 

Contents: Mechanism of Society, dwarfing effect on the individual of 
competition ; Piracy of Aptitudes ; Plagiaries of Genius ; Concord of Facul- 
ties; Fundamental Errors, objection to socialism refuted; General Aver- 
ages, how the rewards of individuals will adjust themselves under collec- 
tivism; Comparative Claims, paternalism in behalf of privileged classes 
contrasted with co-operation by and for the workers. 

A Labor Catechism Of Political Economy. A Study for the People. 
Cloth, 304 pages, $1.00. 

This book is written in the form of question and answer, and discusses 
in ample detail a great number of the problems incident to the transition 
from capitalism to the co-operative commonwealth. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1877, long before the existence of an American socialist move- 
ment, and it reflects to some extent the economic conditions of the time 
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and place of its production, but the author was a careful student of the 
writings of European socialists, and most of what he has written makes 
excellent propaganda to-day. 

THE COMPANY'S FINANCES. 
Two years ago, we were carrying a crushing load of debt. The stock- 
holders most interested in the work of the company have contributed 
toward paying off this debt various sums, which have been acknowledged 
in this department of the Review from month to month. The record to 
the end of 1905 is as follows: 

Previously acknowledged $4,508.28 

J. B. Sigler, Texas 50 

Thomas Potts, Pennsylvania 1.00 

H. M. Wilson, Pennsylvania 2.80 

A. F. Simmonds, New York 2.00 

Charles H. Kerr, Illinois 6.30 

Total $4,520.88 

These contributions, in connection with new subscriptions to stock, 
have paid* off the debt to outsiders, so that the publishing house starts 
the new year with no debt except to its own stockholders, with the excep- 
tion of the current monthly bills, which will easily be paid out of the 
month's receipts. 

One-half of the total contributions were made by Charles H. Kerr in 
accordance with his published offer to duplicate the contributions of other 
stockholders. For the remainder of the debt due him by the company, he 
has accepted treasury stock at par. This extinguishes the last of the 
debt except $1,500 to John A. Becker, which bears interest at six per cent 
and should be paid off as soon as possible, $3,500 to Alexander Kerr which 
bears four per cent and can be paid at the convenience of the company, and 
$1,900 in sums of $50 to $500 to various stockholders, drawing four per 
cent or no interest at all, and for the most part payable on sixty days' 
notice. The total burden of interest is now reduced to a little less than 
$300 a year, while the publishing house is now doing a business of over 
$15,000 a year, with every prospect for a rapid increase from this figure in 
the near future. 

If profit were our object, we should soon be in a position to realize 
it. But profit is not our object. While the stockholders retain the present 
management in control, the money received from the sale of books and 
of stock will be used to pay off the remaining debt, so as to put the 
publishing house on an absolutely secure foundation, and to increase the 
output of the best obtainable literature on socialism and science at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Do you want to help? If so, and if already a stockholder, send a 
cash order in advance for the new books we are announcing, or a deposit 
to apply on future orders. If you have from $50 to $1,000 that you will 
not need for a few months, lend it to the company 1 at four per cent to be 
returned on sixty days' notice. It is not likely that such loans will be 
needed after the end of 1907. 

If not a stockholder, send ten dollars at once for a share of stock. 
Tf you have not the ten dollars, send a dollar a month ten months. 
Book list and particulars on request. 

Charles H. Kerr & Company (Co-operative), 

56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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A Socialist Sociology* 

IN NO field are the gains of socialism more striking than 
in that of technical sociology. In spite of antagonism 
toward the proletarian standpoint by those who write the 
books the fundamental doctrines of socialism are surely and with 
considerable rapidity permeating the whole of the new science 
of sociology. It is exceptionally gratifying that in just the de- 
gree that the basic principles of socialism are adopted, do modern 
sociological works gain in value, and this measured not by the 
judgments of socialists, but by even the bourgeois students of 
society. For these reasons we have no hesitation in saying that 
the recent work on "General Sociology" by Prof. Albion W. 
Small of the University of Chicago is by far the greatest con- 
tribution yet made to the science of sociology. He announces 
as his Uresis that "The central line in the path' of methodological 

progress is marked by gradual shifting of effort from 

analogical representation of social structures to real analysis of 
social processes. ,, Stripped of its somewhat scholastic terms 
this is simply saying that the modern sociologist has stopped 
comparing society to an organism, human or otherwise and is 
studying the actual course of social events. 

After a discussion of the subject matter, definitions, history, 
and problems of sociology he proceeds to set forth his own 
philosophy and this is the way he starts, "In the beginning were 
interests." The socialist may well start at this familiar phrase- 
ology, but there is more to follow. He tells us that "the social 
process is a continuous formation of groups around interests," 
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and "The whole life-process, so far as we know it, whether 
viewed in its individual or its social phase, is at last the process 
of developing, adjusting, and satisfying interests/' Once more, 
"Sociology might be said to be the science of human interests 
and their working under all conditions." This idea is italicized 
and repeated over and over again until there can be no doubt of 
the author's position. 

He goes on to tell us that "the conspicuous element in the 
history of the race so far as it has been recorded is universal con- 
flicts of interest." One naturally looks for a foot note at this 
point referring to the phrase in "The Communist Manifesto" 
stating that "The whole history of mankind has been a history 
of class struggles," but he does not find it, although we are told 
once more, that "The latest word of sociology is that human 
experience yields the most and deepest meaning when read from 
first to last in terms of the evolution, expression, and accom- 
modation of interests," and that "each class, wants either to retain 
or to increase its power to inforce its own estimate of its own 
economic rights." 

After this, who shall say that the socialists have not con- 
quered the sociologists. But this is but the beginning. When 
he comes to discuss the "Types of Antagonistic Interest in States" 
he follows the socialist doctrine still further. He points out 
that "There is a difference between danger to an interest or to 
the standard of life represented by a particular class, and danger 
which may threaten the individual existence of persons within 
the class," something which socialists have expended tons of 
paper and gallons of ink to try to explain to those who were un- 
able to distinguish between individual and class interests. 

When he comes to take up the struggle between the capital- 
ists and the working class we find him stating plainly that : 

"In the first place, capital itself produces nothing. It earns nothing. 
This is contrary to general economic presumptions, and all forms of or- 
thodox economic doctrine covertly or expressly appropriate certain amounts 
of inference from the opposite assumptions to buttress their own positions. 
Capital puts in a claim to the spoils of struggle in the economic and polit- 
ical field, just as though it were an active factor in production. Capital 
claims for itself a portion of the product of industry. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the valid claim of the capitalist as a laborer to his share of 
values produced. Incidental to its pushing of this claim, capital collects 
a share of industrial products in the form of interest, profits, dividends, 
etc. In other words, the capitalist collects, besides Tiis personal dues as 
a laborer, another portion of products credited to the impersonal factor, 
capital." 

Neither is he blind to the fact pointed out by Marx that 
the capitalist is always a capitalist for the sake of the working 
class or the state, as the following quotation will show : 

"The capitalist is prone to deny the soft impeachment, whenever he 
is accused of legal or moral wrong in advancing capitalistic interests. He 
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is sustained by an unfaltering sense of support by the State, and he comes 
to feel that honor and emolument go, in the case of his class at least, 
where honor and emolument are due. Because the capitalist wants the 
continued favor of the State, it is for his interest that public measures 
should always maintain programs to which the capitalist will be indis- 
pensable. It is' for his interest that the State shall always be in need of 
money. He is interested in promoting vast undertakings far ahead of 
effective demand, except that stimulated by capitalistic instincts. Capital 
is tempted to promote excessive and artificial commerce, overproduction 
at certain points, overpopulation at others. In these artificial conditions, 
capital is sure to find employment. It can exert monopolies, collect its in- 
terest, control its incidental losses, and make them fall mostt heavily on 
the class of small capital or the various labor interests/' 

The impossibility of the middle class acting effectively is 
seen and we are told that "The middle rank has no firm bond 
of coherence because its members seize every opportunity to be- 
come or seem to become members of the upper rank." Here he 
is approaching closer and closer to the inevitable conclusion. 
One step further is taken along the track when he tells us that 
the "social problem is to give freest scope to those interests which 
actually require for their realization the largest sum of other inter- 
ests." Only one more step would have been necessary and that 
would have been to have carried this chapter to its logical con- 
clusion by pointing out that in our present society it is the prole- 
tariat which does require the largest sum of interests for the 
realization of its aims. Had he done this the chapter might 
easily have served as a socialist propaganda leaflet. 

Not only is the doctrine of the class struggle accepted, — 
its foundation, the materialistic interpretation of history is also 
recognized. Indeed it would seem in the beginning as if he 
intended to out-Marx Marx when he states that "Every social 
question, from electing a Pope down to laying out a country 
road, is in the last analysis a question of what to do in the face 
of grudging soil, and trie cruel climate, and the narrow space, of 
the region from which we get our food," and "If we should pass 
in review all the social theorizings of the last century no more 
frequent vice would be in evidence than some form of virtual 
denial that social conduct must square with the requirements of 
physical surroundings." He even instances specifically the one 
great historical event which has been most frequently alleged 
as offering an exception to the materialistic interpretation of 
history and declares that, "We might find also that the crusades 
were less inspired by piety than by poverty, and that this poverty 
was primarily the correlate of outraged physical law." 

He also quotes with approval the following from Prof. 
John Dewey : 

"His thesis is that occupations determine the fundamental modes of 
human activity; and that the occupation presupposing: different immediate 
and remote objects of desire, and requiring variations in fundamental 
modes of activity, produces variations of mental type, including variations 
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of desires. For instance, the hunting life differs in turn from the agri- 
cultural, the pastoral, the military, the trading, the manually productive, 
the intellectual, etc. Each of these different kinds of life presents dis- 
tinct classes of problems. Each stimulates its peculiar classes! of desire. 
Each promotes the formation of peculiar habits, in adapting effort to sat- 
isfaction of the desires. Each of these types of habit, formed by an 
earlier and necessary stage in conquering the conditions of life, tends to 
persist ; it reappears as a modifier of the impulses and habits that survive, 
because more appropriate, in a later stage." 

Certainly no socialist ever claimed more than this for the 
materialistic interpretation of history. Indeed his later state- 
ment of Prof. Dewey is practically an adaptation of the introduc- 
tion to "The Communist Manifesto" and Marx's preface to his 
"Critique of Political Economy," yet no reference is given' to 
either of these. As is the usual case with sociological writers 
credit is given to Loria, whose notorious plagiarism in this direc- 
tion should be familiar to every scholar, so frequently has it been 
exposed. Indeed he goes even further than this and in a foot 
note implies that "Marx and his followers" have somehow evol- 
ved something else as a materialistic interpretation of history 
and gives as a reference on this point Masaryk's Die Grundlagen 
des Marxismus! The Marxian who knows anything about Ma- 
saryk's work realizes that this is about the limit of unfairness. 

He recognizes the fact which the socialists have long been 
pointing out that a -sociology which does not concern itself with 
social betterment is a fruitless and useless study and speaks as 
strongly on this as any one could ask. 

It will be manifestly unfair, however, to Dr. Small to treat 
"him simply as a copyist of the socialists ; indeed there is every 
reason to believe that he has reached his conclusions independent 
of and ignorant of the socialist writings. He has done very 
much more than this, he has developed and synthesized lines of 
thought as no socialist writer has done. He has given a much 
more satisfactory survey of sociological thought in his historical 
portion than anything hitherto published. He actually passes 
from a static to the dynamic stage in sociology, and he has suc- 
ceeded in this direction far better than even Ward. We do not 
believe that it is too much to say that methodologically he has 
laid down the lines along which the sociologists of the future 
must work and this is all that he has claimed to do. But he 
really has done more. In the part dealing with the "Social 
Process Considered as a System of Ethical Problems" he has 
written what, in our opinion, is by far the strongest and best 
statement of social ethics (and there can be no other kind of 
ethics) that has ever appeared. His beginning is especially sug- 
gestive : 

"Modern men are puzzled and perplexed and baffled by the incidents 
of their own activities. Political and industrial facts are the best illus- 
trations, but in using them we must insist that they are illustrative 
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merely. They are not the whole or the most of life. The production 
of wealth in prodigious quantities, the machine-like integration of the in^ 
dustries, the syndicated control of capital and the syndicated organization 
of labor, the conjunction of interests in production and the collision of 
interests in distribution, the widening chasm between luxury and poverty, 
the security of the economically strong and the insecurity of the econom- 
ically weak, the domination of politics by pecuniary interests, the growth 
of capitalistic world-politics, the absence of commanding moral authority, 
the well-nigh universal instinct that there is something wrong in our so- 
cial machinery and that society is gravitating toward a crisis, the thou- 
sand and one demands for reform, the futility or fractionality of most 
ameliorative programs — all these are making men wonder how long we- 
can go on in a fashion that no one quite understands and that everyone 
feels at liberty to condemn." 

In short, Prof. Small recognizes that "Society is ethically 
bankrupt. We have some ethical assets but they are a small 
percentage of our abilities. Speaking generally, your ethical cap- 
ital consists of a heterogeneous collection of provincial moral- 
ities. " 

Sociology alone can furnish this "ethical capital." Once 
more he admits that the socialists were right when they ridiculed 
and condemned those sociologists who dwelt in the realm of 
"pure, science" and refused to consider the practical application 
of their principle. "Sociology," he tell us "would have no suf- 
ficient reason for existence if it did not contribute at least to a 
knowledge of what is worth doing." When he comes to de- 
termine his standard of ethics he once more finds himself in 
accord with the socialists. To show just how true this is we.- 
present the two following quotations : 

"All the systems of ethics, and "In each and every stage of so- 
all the codes of morals, have been ciety the test of the fitness of any 
men's gropings toward ability to ex- system of ethics lies in the proof 
press this basic judgment: That is that it does or does not conform to 
good, for me or for the world those conditions which make for the 
around me, which promotes the on- progress of the race. |$y progress is 
going of the social process. That is here meant an increasing control by 
bad, for me or for the world around man over the forces of nature ; a 
me, which retards the on-going of greater ability to make them serve 
the social process." his comfort and perform his tasks ; 
Again: in short, a growing mastery of his 
"This social process is continuous environment. This greater control 
advance in the development, adjust- is equivalent to a higher develop- 
ment, and satisfaction of the health, ment of the human race." — May 
wealth, sociability, knowledge, beau- Wood Simons in "International So- 
ty, and Tightness desires." — Small, cialist Review," Dec. 1900. 
"General Sociology," pp. 676 and 
707. 

We hope no one will misunderstand the placing of these 

quotations in parallel columns as in the least an insinuation of 

plagiarism on the part of Prof. Small. Such a suggestion is the 

furtherest from our minds. We do this simply to show how as. 

fast as the new science of sociology really attains anything 
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worth while it does so by approaching closer and closer to the 
position which socialists have held for half a century. That he, 
himself really realizes that fact is seen by the following quotation 
taking from almost the last chapter of his-book : 

"The type of life that civilization has( developed calls for a type of 
persons capable of the most intensely refined and many-sided co-opera- 
tion. Ability to fit into an infinitely refined and complex system of co- 
operation is the mark of fitness for the present social environment. At 
the same time democracy has given to the individual both demand and 
capacity for a share in consumption of all the achievements of civiliza- 
tion. Unless this demand is measurably satisfied, the fitness of the indi- 
vidual for his part in co-operation is reduced toward the point of ob- 
struction. That is: On the most cynical basis of calculation which could 
be adopted, the program of civilization is a system of inevitable co-opera- 
tion. If control of the co-operation were in the hands of one despot, he 
would be obliged, in order to keep the system from breaking down, to 
run it in the interest of all the persons necessary for the co-operation. 
To do this, he would be obliged to run it on a plan which would admit 
all the persons necessary to the co-operation to progressive participation 
in all the advantages of the co-operation." 

Here he has practically summed up for a co-operative com- 
monwealth as the logical conclusion of his work. 

On the whole this book must be considered a part of social- 
ist literature and a contribution to the socialist analysis of so- 
ciety. To be sure he is not always consistent. There are points 
where he modifies his materialism and attempts to explain away 
his acceptance of the class struggle. Yet taking the book as a 
whole we believe that the future historian of the socialist move- 
ment will classify is as a part of the literature of the Interna- 
tional Socialist movement. 

A. M. Simons. 
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by U. O. 
Arise, ye wage cursed sons of toil, 
Ye fatherlandless sons who moil 

Your lives in poverty; 
Arise to manhood's glorious 

height, 
Assert it an eternal right, 
And win it by your Titan might— 
A comrade liberty. 

Chorus : 

Arise a conquering band! 

No more shall masters base infest 

A world of comrade brothers 

blest ; 
From every land, extend the hand 
Of comradeship unto the rest 
At Liberty's behest. 

Arise, ye tillers of the soil, 
Ye too are comrade sons of toil; 

List to the ages call 
Aye shed the horny callous hand 
Base brutal, masters praise as 

grand, 
And drive these vampires from 
the land, 
The land God gave to all. 

Arise, ye toilers with the min<J 
In comrade fellow workers find 

Blest solidarity ; 
Contemptuous tyrannies that gall, 
Fight till the last of you shall fall 
Or till ye win the world for all — 

For all humanity. 

Arise! Arise! Time's spirit calls 
On you to batter down the walls 

Of base oppression's day; 
In this the ages' striking hour, 
A mighty giant host ye tower; 
Did ye but know your latent 
power 

Your will none could- gainsay. 

Aye, angry Demos now hurl down 
The savage terror of your frown 

On who your rights disown ; 
Your tendons firm as damask 
steel 
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In mighty arms, let tyrant feel 
The conquering power they wield 
The future is your own. 

Strike off the master's galling 

chain, 
Demand as your rightful domain 

Fair foster mother earth; 
Her all abundant fruitfulness 
Shall satisfy your dire distress, 
With plenty shall you*r children 
bless — 
The world shall have rebirth. 

Press on! Press on! Unto the 

goal 
Where from the enthralled human 
soul 
Constricting fetters fall; 
Press on! Ye have a world to 

gain 
And nought to lose but galling 

chain 
Your ignorance binds with fret- 
ting pain 
Till freedom's won for all. 

Stretch forth your powerful cun- 
ning hands 

And cull from all the outstretched 
.lands 
Beneath God's generous sun 

All art the ages hitherto 

Have wrought ideally for you ; 

A purer art shall rise for you 
When ye the world have won. 

O'erthrow contemptuous mastery, 
Destroy the curse of wagery; 

The great are only great 
Because unto their pride you 

kneel; 
Arise ! Contempt for you they feel, 
Humility invites the heel 

To worse your abject state. 

The master's hand is at your 

throats, 
In haughty pride he o'er you 

gloats, 
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Your sweated blood's his toll; 
In luxury and elegance 
He teaches you your fate is 

chance, 
He cures you with ignorance. 

His hauteur covers your soul. 

Arise and damn the master's 

power 
In the righteous avenging hour 

Of the triumphant cause ; 
Your soul, oh Demos, he would 

slay, 
Your daughters fair have been his 

prey, 
Your sons, his slaves for paltry 

pay—. 
Annul his cursed laws. 

Rejoice ! our masters built on sand 
A tottering realm that cannot 
stand 

Its fall e'en now they wail; 
They built on privilege and class, 
Corroding elements that pass; 
Ye build on unity and mass. 

Your cause can never fail. 

Ye are the basic social rock 
The clashing class strife ne'er 
shall shock, 
Whereon shall stately rise 
Builded in all. on all. for all — 
The commonwealth that cannot 

fall, 
A refuge from the tyrant thrall 
Of blood-stained centuries. 

Arise, ye sons of destiny, 
Ye patrons of equality, 

A compact sturdy band! 
With gleaming light from Orient 

skies 
Streaming into your waking eyes 



Move forward to the fight! 
Arise ! 
Go forth possess the land! 

Arise! Arise! Ye cannot fail! 
Shall aught that's base with you 

avail 
To crucify your cause? 
Shall generations still unborn 
The craven soul in their sires 

scorn? 
Ye shall your lives and theirs 

adorn 
If ye fulfil Time's laws. 

Exult in your exuberant youth, 
Boldly in Time's evolving truth, 

Save the expanding soul; 
Arise, your youthful form unbend 
In God-like stature stand as men, 
Regain ye savage rights as when 

No master smote the soul. 

Grasp in your mind the latent 

power, 
Revealed in this, Time's dawning 
hour, 
Of science, music, art 
Forge from them weapons for 

your fight 
And battle on for Time and Right 
Against the forces of the night 
That blight the human heart. 

In North, in South, in East, in 

West 
From age long strife in joy be 

blest 
Nor slave nor master be 
In comrade love ye all shall reign 
When strength of arm and power 

of brain 
The heritage of mankind gain 
A comrade liberty. 
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Materialism and Socialism* 

ii. 

BEFORE leaving fundamentals and the consideration of in- 
organic nature, in our discussion, I wish to call attention 
to some other difficulties in the way of a rational mechan- 
ical explanation of the universe. 

CONSERVATION OF ENERGY AND INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER IN 

DOUBT. 

The phenomena of the X-rays and of radium have left the 
questions of conservation of energy and the indestructibility of 
matter in doubt. Indeed, many physicists admit that these sup- 
posed fully demonstrated principles may be but approximations 
to the truth, as Boyle's law has been shown to be though it was 
long thought to be rigidly true. There are no a priori reasons 
for supposing them true. But assuming that they are true, as 
seems probable as far as our inductions have gone, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF DISSIPATION OF ENERGY 

is as well established as that of conservation. The sun is con- 
tinually pouring out its flood of radiant energy, of which but an 
infinitesimal portion is intercepted and held by the planets. And 
the planets themselives are radiating far more energy into space 
than they receive. Likewise every star is dissipating energy; 
though an occasional collision in space transforms the molar mo- 
tion of the colliding bodies into heat and light, which, again, is 
radiated into space. The ultmate result of this process must be, 
in finite time, the transformation of all energy into some one or 
more of the radiant forms, viz., light, heat, electricity, and the 
establishing of an equilibrium of motion throughout the inter- 
stellar ether. This must be the end of all life — all change in 
matter ; since heterogeneity shall have been destroyed, and in its 
place, an infinite homogeneity; all matter shall have given up 
its motion to the all^pervaJing ether. There can be no mechan- 
ical process conceived, undirected by intelligence, by which the 
molar motion and the unequal diffusion of energy and matter 
can be restored. Thus do our rational processes take us inevit- 
ably to the time when the machinery of the universe has run 
dowm, its motive power existing only in the form of an in- 
finitely diffused vibration. 

The corollary of this proposition is that the present con- 
dition of non-eqirilibrated forces (or energy) has been in prog- 
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ress in finite time only — had its beginning at some time in the 
finite past; for in less than infinite time all of the energies of 
the universe would have been dissipated, and the universe would 
now be dead. 

CURVED SPACE, LIMITED SPACE, ETC. 

The ideas of "limited space," "curved space," space of 
"fourth, fifth, and higher dimensions," which might have some 
bearing on the questions at issue, must be passed by as ideas- of 
an illegitimate order. If, they exist in fact, as some high mathe- 
matical authorities have contended to be possible and probable, 
they transcend all our powers of cognition, and must be placed 
in the category of those mysterious and inconceivable things, 
ideas, and states often assumed to explain other mysteries; they 
give us no rational explanation. 

It will not be necessary to consider further the difficulties to 
be met by the materialist in attempting to give a rational ex- 
planation of the phenomena of inorganic nature ; suffice it to say 
that difficulties and insurmountable barriers are to be met at 
every step of his progress from matter to life, the subject which 
I shall next briefly discuss. 

THE FORMULA OF EVOLUTION. 

Herbert Spencer has attempted to sum up all the processes 
of nature and express them in a single formula, as follows : 

% "Evolution is the integration of rhatter and concomitant dis- 
sipation of motion; during which matter passes from an indefi- 
nite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity; and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation." 

This formula has been quite generally accepted by material- 
ists, and many others, indeed, as stating a general law of the 
universe, established by the widest induction. But the present 
writer, in a pamphlet published in 1892, demonstrated mathe- 
matically, from data supplied by the great physicists, that this 
formula does not apply to organic nature ; that instead of the in- 
tegration being accompanied by a dissipation of motion (energy), 
it is accompanied by an absorption and inclusion of motion. (A 
Critical Essay on the "Law" of the "Integration of Matter and 
Concomitant Dissipation of Motion.") If this be true (and the 
proof has never yet been successfully controverted) we have in 
life a process, or factor, we might say, restoring the non-equili- 
brium of forces — catching the radiant energy in its flight from the 
sun and storing it up in aggregates of high potentiality, a reversal 
of the supposed "universal law of dissipation." The mechanical 
theory here fails again ; it cannot give us the modus operandi of 
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the change from energy of low potentiality to that of a higher, 
from a vibratory energy to that which appears to be devoid of all 
motion, but which at the same time is capable of being trans- 
formed into energy of molecular or molar motion. It is as 
though in a steam boiler aggregates of molecules were to form 
having a higher pressure (a greater amount of internal mo- 
tion) than that of the surrounding atmosphere of steam. 
Only by some such hypothesis as the goblins proposed by J. 
Clerk Maxwell to show how intelligence may catch energy of a 
high-speed and release only that of the lower-speed particle, 
can the non-equilibrium be restored. We are wont to explain 
these phenomena by attributing them to the selective power of 
life ; but this explanation implies intelligence. 

THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 

We are met at the threshold of this discussion with the 
question, "What is life, and how does live matter differ from 
dead matter?" Many philosophers have attempted to answer 
this question, and, from a materialistic standpoint, Spencer's 
definition is probably as good as any which has been made. He 
says, "Life in all of its manifestations, inclusive of intelligence 
in its highest forms, consists in the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations." 

Grant this to be true, how can the blind, clashing atoms 
or molecules effect this adjustment? In what consists the dif- 
ference that live matter adjusts and dead matter does not? How 
does the vegetable organism wrench the atom of carbon from 
its combined oxygen, appropriating the one and discarding the 
other? If the living organism be but a perfected machine, it 
should always act in accordance with the fixed and undeviating 
laws of mechanics. A steam shovel or dredge scoops up mud, 
stones, and other matter indiscriminately, with a uniform absence 
of utility and design. The vegetable organism selects what is 
useful and necessary to its growth in a manner indicative of 
selective intelligence. A bubble of marsh gas in passing through 
the superincumbent stratum of water takes a vertically upward 
course as the line of least resistance. If an inverted jar of water 
be immediately above, the bubble is caught in the jar and can- 
never descend through the water to escape under the edge of 
the jar. It is not so with the frog; if he finds himself caught, 
after surveying his prison and finding no other avenue of escape 
he descends to escape by the only avenue open to him. It •will' 
be urged that the vibratory energy of heat and light dissociates 
the carbonic dioxide in the leaf of the vegetable organism, set- 
ting free the oxygen and leaving the carbon behind. Very good ; 
but how does it happen that this same vibratory energy comes- 
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in contact with an infinite number of molecules of carbon dioxide 
in our atmosphere and none are dissociated except those brought 
in contact with the living vegetable cell? And further, when 
dissociation has been' effected how does the atom of carbon enter 
and become a constituent part of the cell ? To this last question 
it will doubtless be urged that the cell is formed by chemical 
affinity. Many interrogations might be made as to this chemical 
affinity of which so much is required, but space forbids. I will, 
however, call attention to the fact that all of our organic 
chemistry in the laboratory is confined to tearing down organic 
cells ; and the building up of a single cell has never been effected 
except through the agency of life. 

When an organism dies the chemical forces as we know them 
in the laboratory assert themselves and tbe organic cell breaks 
down, the constituent elements going into new and more stable 
compounds. From these phenomena it would appear that life so 
overrules and directs the chemical forces that they form com- 
pounds such as are never formed in the absence of life, and 
which cannot be maintained intact except in the presence of 
the life which formed them. 

FROM MATTER TO MIND AN IMPASSABLE GULF. 

When we come to consider the phenomena of mind we can 
conceive of no possible way by which mind can be expressed 
in terms of matter. How can we identify the objective vibration 
of air with the subjective sensation of sound; light vibration 
with light; or any, object with the sensation or idea of it?* We 
may trace a parallelism between sensation and ideas and their 
corresponding brain events, but that one can become the other 
we cannot conceive. Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall recognized 
the gulf between mind and matter as impassable, yet each with 
characteristic looseness of logic ignored the gulf and actually 
treated it as passed by a continuous series of steps from the 
original nebula to the highest forms of thought. This uncritical 
attitude of mind is assumed by all materialistic philosophers, 
with lofty expressions of contempt for what they term meta- 
physics, whenever one adverts to their irrationality. The au- 
tomatists of the school represented by Spencer and Huxley re- 
gard consciousness as a sort of "epiphenomenon" accompanying 
the physical events of the brain, but having nothing to do with 
these phenomena — having no causal relation to any physical 
event. Mind appears at a certain stage in development as an 



* The best explanation Haeckel can give us of the operations of mind in consciousness 
is to call it a reflection, or image, of the external fact; the brain being the mirror 
which image* the external world. But how the consciousness, the awareness, comes into 
being, he fails to explain. To tell us that it Is an image, or picture, tells us nothing 
of the fact. 
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"illegitimate birth" of so small 3 magnitude that it fails to attract 
attention ; and when it grows into a large-sized fact, it is only nec- 
essary to trace it to its small beginning to satisfactorily account 
for it. Such in substance is the characterization given by Prof. 
William James to the automatisms "Development of Mind." But 
it would appear that the automatisms process is not worthy to 
be called a birth at all; it is without father or mother — a pure 
assumption, a scientific ( ?) "hand-me-down," the maker of which 
is not even suspected of an existence outside the brain of the 
philosopher who assumes it. 

UNCRITICAL REASONING OF MATERIALISTIC MONISTS. 

Of all the exponents of materialistic monism (or automatism) 
none are bolder in assumption or more rash in ignoring reason, 
causation, design, than Prof. Ernest H. Haeokel of the Uni- 
versity of Jena. He places the terms into a series in accordance 
with his view of evolution, and behold ! the "Riddle of the Uni- 
verse" is resolved.* He quotes with approval J. C. Vogt's 
theory of substance (styled the Pyknotic Theory: Pyknatoms 
with Souls), which is nearly as rational and intelligible (though 
not quite) as Madam Blavatsky's theosophical explanation of 
mind, matter, souls, and the several different bodies belonging 
thereto. 



* Professor Haeckel quotes from Emil du Bois-Reymond, from a lecture delivered in 
1880 in the Leibnitz session of the Berlin Academy of 8cience«, and, disposes of the diffi- 
culties enumerated by the lecturer in a very brief and summary manner. The ease with 
which Professor Haeckel disposes of difficulties is seen from the enumeration and comment 
made by the professor given herewith. By du Bois-Reymond: (1) "The nature of mat- 
ter. (2) The origin of motion. (3) The origin of life. (4) The (apparently pre-ordained) 
orderly arrangement of nature. (5) The origin of simple sensation and consciousness. 
(6) Rational thought, the origin of the cognate faculty, speech. (7) The question of the 
freedom of the will." Comment by Professor Haeckel: "Three of these seven enigmas 
are considered by the orator of the Berlin Academy to be entirely transcendent and in- 
soluble — they are the first, second, and fifth; three others (3d, 4th, and 6th) he considers 
capable of solution, though extremely difficult; as to the seventh, the last world enigma, 
the 'reedom of the will, which is of the greatest practical importance, he remains unde- 
cided. As my monism differs materially from that of the Berlin orator, and as his idea 
of the 'seven great enigmas' has been very widely accepted, it may be useful to indicate 
their true position at once. In my opinion the three transcendental problems (1, 2, and 
3) are settled by our conception of substance (vide chap, xii) ; the three which he con- 
siders difficult, though soluble (3, 4, and 6) are decisively answered by our modern the- 
ory of evolution; the seventh and last, the freedom of the will, is not an object for crit- 
ical study, scientific inquiry, at all, for it is a pure dogma, based on an illusion, and 
has no real existence." 

The conception of substance which Professor Haeckel refers to is that above mentioned 
from J. C Vogt, which has nothing to recommend it. It is mathematically impossible,, 
and in no way can explain mass, gravitation, chemism, or any of the properties of mat- 
ter. Dalton's atomic theory, now known to be impossible, goes much farther to explain 
observed phenomena. Haeckel's reference to the 'modern theory of evolution' to explain 
the 3d, 4th, and 6th enigmas is to take a little life and allow it to grow; to take a little 
mind, primordial sensation, for example, and allow it to develop according to the law 
of attraction of likes, etc.; to take the original chaos, allow the fortuitous clashes to 
transform themselves into eddies, rythms, etc., and, presto, all is explained. And as to- 
free will, the universe is a machine, man is a machine, an automaton, and no machine 
can have any will, since it is governed by immutable law; therefore, free will in man is 
a dogma and not art object for critical study, etc. Such is the force of Haeckel's argu- 
mentation, in logical consistency and acumen unworthy of a child who has reached the 
age ->f twelve years. Yet, he is looked up to as one of the great lights of materialistic 
monism. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S FALLACY. 

Objectively and scientifically we know sound as air or some 
other medium vibrating longitudinally. These vibrations im- 
pinge on the tympanum of the ear and are conveyed by nerve 
fibers to the brain. We have reason to believe, also, that there 
is a brain event corresponding to these vibrations. But the sub- 
jective sensation of sound is a phenomenon of a different order 
which no one would think of identifying with the vibration. 
The sensation, the feeling, the consciousness, — -what is it, and 
how does it arise? To say that the mind mirrors the objective 
world helps us not at all. Can we imagine the mirror conscious 
of what it reflects ; the telescope objective, of the image it builds 
in the focus of the eye-piece or the eye? We may doubtless 
imagine it as analogous to the formation of an image in the eye, of 
which consciousness takes cognizance; but we cannot believe in 
the consciousness of a mere mechanism, however perfect. The 
materialistic momst has no use for consciousness ; and as it has 
no place in his mechanical scheme, he calls it an "epiphenom- 
enon," a sort of "by-product of the brain," a "spectator of opera- 
tions, but one which has nothing whatever to do with them." 

The universal practice of associationalists, and some others 
perhaps, of attributing the thinker's knowledge and experience 
to the thing thought of and experienced, has been very appropri- 
ately designated the psychologist's fallacy. 

THE GULF BETWEEN MIND AND MATTER IGNORED. 

The impossibility of passing from matter to mind by any 
series of continuous transition steps or gradations is recognized 
by nearly all philosophers. Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall never 
attempted, as far as the present writer is aware, to bridge the 
chasm between material and psychic phenomena. They were 
content to assume life and mind at successive stages of evolu- 
tion, as they assume matter at the beginning of the process. 
Others, like Professor Bain, assumed the double aspect theory of 
matter, — that mind and material properties are merely two 
aspects of one and the same underlying substance, the two sides 
of the same shield. This connecting of the two classes of 
phenomena, however, is a mere verbal subterfuge which does 
not explain. It is a dualism in which two entirely different 
orders of phenomena are tied together by some unknown and 
mysterious nexus. In the objective world we know mind as 
connected with matter only under certain peculiar conditions 
and circumstances. The double aspect view leads to parallelism 
in philosophy with no causal relation between the two classes of 
phenomena. Boscovich's atomic theory of points of force 
has 'been modified by making the points of force mental; and 
this theory has much in common with idealism, or perhaps with 
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the mental monadism of Leibnitz, Herbart, and Lotze, differing 
principally from idealism in its multiplicity of mental units in 
the place of one, and in regarding space and time as having an 
actual objective existence, absolute, or independent of all sub- 
jective relations. Again, Clifford put forward his mind stuff 
theory postulating an original material of mind as well as of 
matter, both eternal in existence, or indestructible. This like- 
wise leads to parallelism in philosophy, with no causal nexus 
between mind and matter. 

PLURALISM CANNOT BE FUSED INTO UNITY. 

The great objection to all these theories here but briefly 
alluded to, is in their pluralism. We cannot conceive of the undon 
of a number of mental units to form another mental unit. The 
same difficulty arises in conceiving the human mind and con- 
sciousness as made up of lesser mental units and consciousnesses, 
as we find in conceiving a separate and higher consciousness of 
a body of individuals. We may speak figuratively of a class 
conscious; but we cannot believe that there is a mind and con- 
sciousness of the body of individuals in any sense above or 
distinct from the several individual minds and consciousnesses. 
To make the mind a colony of lesser minds is in every sense 
repugnant to our rationality. 

AN ANIMATED, CONSCIOUS UNIVERSE. 

Still another theory is that the whole universe of matter is 
animated and conscious, every particle having all the attributes 
of matter and mind. This differs slightly, if at all, from Bain's 
double aspect theory, though it would seem to give room for 
freedom of will, will being one of the attributes of each particle 
of matter. This assumption, however, leads us into another 
difficulty in accounting for the uniform behavior of matter, 
chemically and physically, when placed under like conditions. 
If atoms have free will, then we should expect variety in be- 
havior of like atoms placed under like conditions. Experience 
seems to negative this assumption. 

HIGHER MENTAL PROCESSES. 

All materialistic systems of psychology pursue analogous 
methods, in the treatment of mind, to those adopted in explana- 
tion of physical phenomena. Certain nervous discharges fol- 
low certain paths of least resistance in the brain and give rise 
to habit, reflexes, and all unconscious action. Repetition de- 
termines certain main paths of nervous discharge to the ex- 
clusion of other minor paths of smaller discharge ; and thus skill 
arises through such repetition. An impression once made on 
the brain is retained; and ever after an impression made by a 
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similar force and in a similar manner goes in part, at least, by 
the old path and the old impression is wholly or in part repeated, 
this repetition being called memory. The new impression brings 
up the old by a process known as the "law of association." By 
like analogies this law is extended to the uniting of likes and the 
differentiation of unlikes; and new images are produced in 
imagination. The fitting together of likes and the non-fitting of 
unlikes gives us the rational process of comparison. The ar- 
rangement of events in time, as prior or subsequent, and the 
fixed recurrence of such order give rise to the idea of causation. 
These explanations seem at first sight plausible, but when 
examined critically they are seen to be a mere rope of sand. The 
materialistic psychologist places these things and events in juxta- 
position and rational order, and in thought transfers the doing 
to the things and processes themselves. He sees the rational 
order and reasons that the things and processes can see and be 
conscious of the same order. He sees the vibrations follow a 
certain law which he has discovered, and he transfers this seeing 
to the vibrations themselves. The coherence of these things 
and processes is no coherence at all. They, only appear coherent 
by the web woven about them by the psychologist's own mind. 
He can imagine a rope of sand to be tensible and coherent ; but 
in fact it does not cohere. And so the building up of mind by 
his so-called laws of association is only coherent in his imagina- 
tion; the elements are disparate things which cannot be fused 
together. 

. The foregoing brief argument is sufficient to show the utter 
inadequacy of mechanism to explain mind; and for the present 
I shall leave this branch of the discussion, reserving the third 
article for a discussion of the necessary consequences of ma- 
terialistic logic. Chas. H. Chase. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Great Contradiction in the Marxian 
Theory of Value. 



WE have seen in the preceding articles that the facts relied 
on by Marx-critics to "refute" Marx fail them signally 
when put to the test. These facts rather tally with the 
Marxian theory. While, however, this may be sufficient to parry 
the attacks of these Marx-critics and work the discomfiture of 
all those who should attempt to attack Marx with the weapons 
of "logic" and "facts of experience," this does not furnish the 
highest kind of positive proof of the correctness of the Marxian 
theory demanded by Marx himself and his followers. Marx 
and the Marxists have often been reproached for being too strict 
and exacting. This they undoubtedly are. But first of all, with 
themselves, Marx has often been accused of being addicted to 
tedious repetitions in his writing, his critics being unable to see 
that Marx merely approached his subject from all justifiable 
points of view in order to make sure that his conclusions were 
correct. We have already stated before that he never rested his 
case on purely logical deductions. These only served him as a 
means of grasping and explaining the facts which must in each 
case supply the proof. But in looking to the facts for his proofs, 
he was not content merely with the ordinary facts of "experi- 
ence" in the sense in which his critics understand the term. Of 
course, these had to tally with his conclusions before he adopted 
them, but they merely gave him the prima facia proof. True 
to his historical ideas, the real decisive proof he sought in the 
facts of history, or, rather, in the "facts of experience" con- 
sidered in their historical setting and connection. 

So it was with his theory of Value and Surplus Value. Con- 
sidering that the question of value lies at the very foundation of 
the capitalistic mode of production and distribution, he insisted 
that a theory of value in order to be accepted as correct, must 
not only be in accordance with the facts as they are, but it must 
furnish a key to the understanding of capitalistic development, 
to the understanding of the facts of capitalism in their movement. 
It must explain not only the statics of capitalism, but its dynam- 
ics. A theory of surplus-value, in order to be accepted as cor- 
rect must show the sources and volume of the profits of the 
capitalist class not only as they exist to-day, but throughout the 
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entire historical epoch dominated by the capitalistic mode of 
production and distribution. It must account for the different 
variations in these profits, if any be discovered. It must explain 
the development of profits. 

And it is here that the Marxian theory has to record its 
greatest triumph. In philosophy as well as in economics, it is 
its historical character that gives the Marxian theory its peculiar 
import, that forms its essence. What does the history of capital- 
istic profits show? If there is anything that is well established 
in connection with capitalistic profits, it is the tendency of the 
rate of profit on capital to diminish. With the development of 
capitalism and the growth of the mass of capital, the return on 
capital in the shape of profits is constantly becoming smaller. 
While the gross amounts of profits obtained by the capitalist 
class is constantly increasing with the growth of the mass of 
capital, the amount of the profits in proportion to the whole 
capital employed, and therefore, the rate of profit on a given 
amount of capital, tends to constantly diminish. This is known 
in political economy as the "law of the falling rate of profit." 
Whence this law? How account for the falling rate of profit? 
No theory of value before or after Marx could give a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. As Marx said of the science of 
political economy as he found it: — 

"She saw the phenomenon (of the falling rate of profit ) 
and was agonized by attempts at conflicting explanations. Be- 
cause, however, of the great importance of this law for capital- 
istic production, it may be said, that this law forms the great 
mystery about the solving of which the whole science of political 
economy revolves ever since the days of Adam Smith. And 
that the difference between the different schools of the science 
since Adam Smith consists in the different attempts to solve this 
problem." 

There is no such mystery, however, when the Marxian 
theory of value sheds its light on the underlying basis of the 
capitalistic mode of production, and the laws of its development 
are exposed to the light of day. Not only does the Marxian 
theory offer a satisfactory explanation, but such explanation 
flows naturally and of ncessity therefrom. And it is as simple 
and as clear as daylight. 

The capital employed by a capitalist "producer" in his 
business is divided into two parts :— -One which he spends for 
his place, fixtures, machinery, raw goods, etc. ; and the other 
which he spends in paying vvaefes to his men, in "emploving 
labor" as it is euphoniously styled. Let us call the capital of 
the 1 first category "constant" capital, and that of the second cate- 
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•gory "variable" capital. The reason for these appellations is 
because according to the Marxian theory, the first kind of capital 
remains constant, unchanged by the process of production, 
whereas the second kind of capital varies, changes, to be more 
specific, increases in that process. As was already shown, only 
labor creates value, and that the capitalist's profits come from 
the "surplus" value. When a capitalist receives a profit out of 
the process of production, — his capital increases in the opera- 
tion,- -that variation is due to the capital invested in paying for 
labor, the other part of his capital, the raw materials and other 
things can not vary themselves, they are merely reproduced, they 
remain a constant quantity. Let us see how the development 
of capitalistic production affects the two pai;ts of capital, and 
what bearing this has on the rate of profit. 

John Brown, Sr., went into the business of manufacturing 
«hoes in the year of Our Lord, 1850. He started out with a 
capital of, let us say, $500.00, four hundred of which he spent 
in fixing up his (plant and buying a stock of raw material neces- 
sary in the business, and the remaining one hundred he used in 
paying his labor. We will assume, for the sake of simplicity, 
that he employed ten men, paying each ten dollars per week, and 
that the "turn-over" in his business was such that he cashed in 
every week the proceeds of his manufactured product, so that 
he did not need to invest for labor any more than one week's 
wages. Let us further assume that the state of the productivity 
of labor was such that the labor of one of our manufacturer's 
men during one week, created a product of the value of twenty 
dollars. (In addition, of course, to the value of the raw materi- 
als, etc. consumed in its production). Under these conditions 
the value of the product manufactured by John Brown, weekly, 
will be two hundred dollars, one hundred of which will be "neces- 
sary" value (the amount paid in wages), and one hundred, 
"surplus" value. This will be his profit. (In order to simplify 
matters, we assume that he deals with his consumers direct, thus 
cutting out the middlemen's share of the profit.) The ratio of 
the "necessary" to the "surplus" value, which we will call the 
rate of surplus value or the rate of the exploitation of labor, is 
that of 1 to 1 or 100 per cent. John Brown does not figure that 
way, however. While he is interested in paying his men as little 
as possible and make them produce as much as possible, whether 
by foul means or fair, he is not at all interested to know what 
proportion the surplus-value they create bears to their wages. 
Good business man that he is, he wants to know what return 
the capital invested bv him in the pntprnri^ has brought him. 
He finds that his investment of five hundred dollars has brought 
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him a profit (consisting of the surplus-value), of one hundred 
dollars, or 20 per cent, per week. 

On such profits John Brown's business thrived, and he ac- 
cumulated a fortune. He is now resting in peace with his fore- 
fathers, and his son and heir, John Brown, Jr., now conducts the 
business. John Brown, Jr., upholds the traditions of the old 
house for making profits. But entirely new methods and pro- 
cesses of manufacturing shoes are now being used by him, as 
well as by everybody else who is in the market to compete with 
him. New machinery has been invented since the days when 
his father started the business. This machinery is "labor-sav- 
ing" to a high degree. That is to say, it increases the pro- 
ductivity of labor, so that' one man can do by its aid the work of 
several working without its aid. This machinery, however, is 
very costly ; and its employment requires a large outlay for raw 
materials, since a man employs more raw materials in the same 
proportion as the productivity of labor increases. The "com- 
position" of his capital, — that is to say, the proportionate shares 
thereof used as "constant" and "variable" capitals, respectively, 
-—is, therefore, different from the composition of his father's 
capital, when the old man started in business. John Brown. Jr., 
employs a capital of twenty thousand dollars. Of this fully 
nineteen thousand are used as constant capital, and only one 
thousand to pay for the labor employed by him. This composi- 
tion of capital, because it signifies a higher stage of the devel- 
opment of capitalism, we will call the higher composition, and 
the composition of the capital at the time the business was started 
we will call the lower composition. Now let us see what effect 
did the change in the composition of the capital have 1 on the pro- 
fits of the business. 

Let us assume that the firm still retains the old scale of 
wages. Let us also assume that owing to the introduction of 
the improved machinery, (and allowing for the cheapening of 
the product in consequence ) the value of the product of a man's 
labor has increased two- fold. What will be the result? His 
varhble capital amounting to one thousand dollars, John Brown 
now employes one hundred men. The value of Hie weekly pro- 
duct of each man is forty dollars, and the value of the aggregate 
weekly product, four thousand dollars. Out of this, one thou- 
sand dollars represents the necessary value and three thousand 
is surplus value. His profits have increased enormously, but yet 
. not in proportion to his capital. That is to say, while the gross 
amount of his profits is enormous, the rate of his profits, the 
percentage return of each dollar of capital, is considerably 
smaller. A profit of three thousand dollars on a capital of twenty 
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thousand makes only fifteen per cent, a decrease of five per cent, 
as compared with the older days. 

The different ways in which the business of the older and 
the younger John Brown was organized, and the results flowing 
from the different organizations of their business, is typical of 
the development of capitalistic production in general, and cor- 
rectly exemplifies it. It shows the fact of the falling rate of 
profit, and also gives the explanation therefor. The development 
of capitalist production consisting in the increased productivity 
of labor by reason of which the composition of capital becomes 
higher, this development must necessarily tend to lower the rate 
of interest or profit, for the profit' is obtained only from the vari- 
able part of capital, which is constantly being diminished as com- 
pared with the constant part, whereas it is figured on the whole 
capital. 

Our example does not, however, show the full effect of the 
change of the composition of capital on the profit rate. When 
left to itself, the change in the composition of capital has a tend- 
ency to lower the rate of profit much more than appears from 
our example. The reason for it is, that in our example we did 
not present the workings of this law in its purity, by changing 
the conditions of the problem. In the first instance we repre- 
sented the workingmen as receiving one-half of the value they 
produced, whereas in the second we assumed that they received 
only one-quarter. Had we left the conditions of the problem 
the same in the second instance as in the first, that is, one-half 
the labor was necessary and one-half surplus, we would have 
had in the second instance with even a somewhat lower composi- 
tion of capital than that assumed by us, say of eighteen thousand 
constant and two thousand variable, — a rate of interest of only 
ten per cent, instead of fifteen per cent. This would show the 
tendency in its purity. But it would not show the actual facts 
of the capitalistic development. Our example does so. In out- 
line, of course. For, with the higher composition of capital, and 
the greater productivity of labor which it represents, grows the 
surplus part of the value produced, grows the rate of exploitation 
of labor. And this quite irrespective of the fact whether the 
workingmen are getting poorer pay or not, or whether their 
standard of living is becoming lower or not. They may even 
get in real wages, that is, in products, more than they got be- 
fore, and still the rate of exploitation will grow, for with the 
productivity of labor products become cheaper, so that for the 
same amount of money received by them as wages the working- 
men may buy a larger amount of products, and yet this amount 
will necessarily become constantly smaller in proportion to the 
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amount retained by the capitalist as surplus-product. In our 
example we have allowed for the cheapening on products of the 
productivity of labor, otherwise the increase in the value of the 
product would have to be more than twice with such a high 
composition of capital. The products consumed by them being 
cheaper, the workingmen of John Brown, Jr., will get more prod- 
ucts for their ten dollars per week than did their forefathers who 
worked for John Brown, Sr., and yet their share of the product 
produced will be one-half of that of their forefathers, and the 
rate of exploitation of labor will have increased three-fold since 
the times of John Brown, Sr. This is what actually happens in 
the course of the development of capitalistic production. 

The greater productivity of labor resulting from the intro- 
duction of improved machinery gives the capitalists the pos- 
sibility of increasing the rate of exploitation of labor, and they 
are never too slow to grasp the opportunity. This increases the 
mass of surplus-value, and consequently also the rate of profit. 
We, therefore, have two cross tendencies: — first, the tendency 
to lower the rate of profit by raising the composition of capital, 
thus diminishing, proportionately, the amount of variable capital 
which alone produces surplus- value ; and second, to increase the 
rate of profit by increasing the rate of exploitation and thereby 
increasing that part of the product produced by the variable 
capital employed which goes to the capitalist as his surplus or 
profit. As the variable part of capital diminishes in proportion, 
the rate of exploitation grows. Of these two tendencies, how- 
ever, the first is necessarily stronger, and the second can not 
overcome it for the simple reason that a part can not be greater, 
nor even as great as the whole. No matter to what proportions 
the rate of exploitation should grow, it can never absorb the 
whole product. In order that there should be a surplus product 
or value, there must necessarily be a necessary product or value. 
Anv diminution, therefore, of the proportionate part of the 
capital employed by the capitalists as variable, must necessarily 
lead to some diminution of trie rate profit, be it ever so small. 
Hence, the resultant tendency of a falling rate of profit. The 
actual extent of the fall will depend on the co-operation of a 
number of factors, no mean part being played by the success with 
which the capitalists will meet in their efforts to raise the rate 
of exploitation of labor in order to counterbalance the effects of 
the change in the composition of their capital. 

This question of the rate of profits brings us to the so-called 
Great Contradiction in the Marxian theory, and to the question 
of the relation between the first and the third volumes of Capital. 
Before, however, entering upon its discussion, the present writer 
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wishes to say that he intends in a later work to put before the 
public some matters which will, in his opinion,, put the whole 
subject in a new light. Those matters are, however, not spe- 
cifically treated by Marx, and as these articles are merely in- 
tended to present the Marxian theory as stated by Marx, and 
the criticism of the theory as so stated, no reference will be made 
to them here, except to say that their net result does not in any 
way change the Marxian theory as here outlined, but ampli- 
fies it. 

The Contradiction was first formulated and placed before 
the public in a somewhat sensational manner by Frederick Engels 
himself. In his preface to the second volume of Capital, pub- 
lished in 1884, after the death of Karl Marx, Engels challenged 
those Marxian critics of that day who had declared that Marx 
said nothing that was new, and that all the wisdom contained in 
Capital had already been promulgated before by Rodbertus, from 
whom Marx was supposed by them to have borrowed his theory 
of value, to explain "how an equal average rate of profit can and 
must be formed, not only without injury to the law of value, but 
really by reason thereof." He argued that if Marx said nothing 
new and his theory of value is no different than that of Rod- 
bertus, these critics ought to be able to do that by the aid of Rod- 
bertus' writings as supplemented by Marx's. This had the effect 
of setting a host of men to, solving the problem. Most of those 
who attempted to accomplish the task were, however, not the 
Marx-critics to whom the challenge was directed, but disciples 
of Marx who went about the business not on the basis of Rod- 
bertus' writings, which had very little to offer towards the solu- 
tion of the problem, but on the basis of the laws of value as laid 
down by Marx in the first volume of Capital. It was the ambi- 
tion of these writers to forestall the solution which Engels prom- 
ished would be given by Marx himself in the third volume. In 
his preface to the third volume, published by him in 1894, Engels 
reviews the various efforts at solving this problem, and comes 
to the conclusion that none of them gave the correct solution, 
although some of them came pretty near it, notably Dr. Conrad 
Schmidt in his work on the subject which appeared in 1889. The 
correct solution, Engels says, is contained only in the third 
volume of Capital itself. 

The solution of this problem, as given by Marx himself, in 
the third volume of Capital, and which is supposed to explain the 
great contradiction, is as follows : — 

Assuming that the rate of exploitation of labor is the same 
in all the spheres of production in society, producing an equal 
rate of surplus value in all these spheres; that the capitals em- 
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ployed in the different spheres of production are of different 
degrees of composition, that is, of different character as to their 
division into constant and variable capital ; and that nevertheless 
the rate of profit is equal in all the spheres of production, the 
problem is: — how does this come about, if the laws of value 
are as laid down by Marx. If two capitals, one whose composi- 
tion is 90 C. plus 10 v. (90 per cent. Constant and 10 per cent, 
variable), and one whose composition is 10 c. and 90 v., (10 per 
cent, constant and 90 per cent, variable) the rate of exploita- 
tion being the same, produce the same rate of surplus-value or 
profit, it is quite evident that the surplus-value, and therefore, 
all value, must have some entirely different source than labor. 
But that is just what is claimed by all political economists. It 
is assumed to be an established fact that the rate of profits is 
equal at any given time in all spheres of production or circula- 
tion of commodities, no matter what the degree of the composi- 
tion of the capital employed in their production. In other words, 
that at any given time equal capitals will give equal returns, 
irrespective of the particular branch of industry in which 
they are employed and of the composition of the capital employed 
in that branch. But, says Marx, the supposed fact that equal 
amounts of capital bring* equal returns, no matter how employed, 
gives no indication whatever of the source of this profit. This, 
however, is really where the contradiction is supposed to lie. It 
is a contradiction of the law of value that equal amounts of capital 
produce the same amount of surplus-value irrespective of their 
composition. But it is no contradiction of the law of value that 
possessors of equal amounts of capital receive equal profits if it 
could be shown that the two capitals have produced different 
amounts of surplus-value, but that for some reasons, compatible 
with the law of value, part of the surplus produced by the 
capital of lower composition was transferred to the owner of 
the capital with a higher composition. This, says Marx, is just 
what actually happens wherever the law of equal return comes 
to the surface. 

In actual life capitals of different organic composition 
produce different rates of surplus-value commensurate with the 
amounts of variable capital contained in them. But we have 
already seen before that the whole surplus-value produced by any 
given capital is not retained by the owner of that capital as profit 
on his capital. We have seen that, by reason of the social nature 
of capitalistic production and of the category of exchange-value, 
this surplus-value is distributed among a number of other capital- 
ists, who are concerned in bringing the produced commodity to 
its social destination through the circulation process. All the 
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capitals employed in the course of the life-career of the com- 
modity share in the surplus-value created in its production, and 
their share is proportionate to their size, the rate of profit for 
each being arrived at by a division of the surplus-value with the 
aggregate amount of capital used in the production and circula- 
tion of the commodity. This is accomplished through the laws 
of supply and demand by means of the category which we have 
called Price of Production, and at which commodities are actu- 
ally, sold at certain stages of their existence instead of at their 
values. 

We have seen already that it is in accordance with the laws 
of value as understood by us that commodities are not always 
sold at their values, (indeed, they seldom or never are so sold,) 
are, in fact, habitually sold at prices other than their values, by 
reason of and under certain economic conditions; and that a 
capitalist may, and under certain conditions usually does, receive 
as profits on his capital surplus-value created by some capital 
other than his own. The price of production at which com- 
modities are sold at a certain stage of their existence is always 
below their value; and the capitalists engaged in the circulation 
of commodities exclusively, the merchants/ get as profits on their 
capital surplus-value not produced by them but merely realized 
by them. The capitalists who produced this surplus-value are 
forced to divide up with them by the very economic conditions 
which permit them to retain their own proportionate share. 

This principle, which we have heretofore examined with rela- 
tion only to one sphere of production, must be extended to all 
the spheres of production wherein the law of equal return pre- 
vails. Where the law of equal return prevails in spheres of 
production wherein the capital employed is of different organic 
compositions, the prices at which the commodities are finally 
sold are not their actual values, but a sort of modified Prices of 
Production which may be either above or below their value, and 
which will be above their value in the branches of industry with 
a capital whose organic composition is above the average, and 
below their value in the branches of industry with a capital whose 
organic composition is below the average. Just as in the single 
commodity the surplus-value produced by one capital had to be 
distributed among all the capitals engaged in its production and 
circulation, so hefe the various amounts of surplus-value produced 
in the different spheres of production must be distributed ratably 
among the whole social capital or that part thereof which enters 
into the equalization process, that is, of those branches of indus- 
try where the law of equal return prevails. The whole social 
capital is regarded as one and the whole amount of surplus-value 
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produced in the different spheres of production is distributed 
ratably among the different individual capitals, by the forma- 
tion of the price of production, and the goods in each branch of 
industry being sold according to that price of production which 
will consist of the value of its cost of production together with 
a share of profit out of the general fund of surplus-value in pro- 
portion to the size of the capital employed in its production and 
circulation. By means of this price of production the excess of 
surplus-value above the average rate produced in one sphere of 
production, by reason of the low organic composition of the 
capital employed in that sphere, will be transferred to that sphere 
of production wherein the amount of surplus-value (produced is 
below the average, by reason of the high organic composition of 
its capital. In those branches of industry whose organic com- 
, position of capital corresponds with the average or social composi- 
tion of capital, commodities will be sold at their values, their 
prices of production will coincide with their values; in those 
branches whose organic composition is above the average, the 
Prices of Production will be above their values in proportion to 
the composition of their capital ; and in the branches whose 
composition is below the average the prices of production will 
be proportionately below their values. 

The appearance in 1894 of the third volume of Capital 
created a sensation in interested circles. While it does not stand 
in any direct relation with the Revisionist movement, it can 
hardly be denied that it made its formal argumentation more 
plausible. The solution of the Great Contradiction contained in 
the third volume and the rest of the matter therein contained and 
intimately connected with this solution, opened the door for no 
end of discussion as to the relation between the first and third 
volumes of Capital. So that the problem to many has turned 
into the question how to reconcile the supposedly opposed doc- 
trines taught in these two volumes of Marx's life work. The 
Great Contradiction, in the opinion of many, was not solved, but 
extended so as to embrace the whole Marxian theory. This was 
confidently asserted by all the opponents of Marxism, who drew 
breath. It was heralded from one end of their camp to the other, 
and it took its classic form in Bohm-Bawerk's, "Karl Marx and 
the Close of his System." The opponents of Marx were not, 
however, alone in this opinion. The discussion which has con- 
tinued until the present day has shown that a good many Marx- 
ists, of different shades of Orthodoxy, shared in this view. So 
much so, that a Russian Marxist of some prominence and of 
strict orthodox profession of faith, being unable to reconcile the 
doctrines laid down in the two volumes, respectively, denied, in 
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his desperation, the genuineness of the "unfortunate" third 
volume! He claimed that because the third volume was pub- 
lished long after his death, and was compiled from unfinished 
manuscripts and random notes, Marx appears there as saying 
things which he really never intended to say and which are in 
crass contradiction to his real' views which are contained only in 
the first volume. Engels' preface' to the third volume is sufficient 
to show the absurdity of this assertion. So that there was the 
great contradiction, which made plausible the assertion that Marx 
completely abandoned his own theory of value, laid down by him 
in the first volume, and returned to the theory of the cost of 
production of the economists dubbed by him "vulgar." The half- 
and-half Marxists, a la Bernstein, would not go so far, (timidity 
and eclecticism being their specialty, ) and they tried to minimize 
the discrepancies between the first and third volumes, claiming 
that Marx did not abandon his theory of value as laid down in the 
first volume, but merely modified it, on second thought, in the 
natural course of the evolution of his theory. Modification by 
evolution, or evolution in modification became their favorite 
theme. 

In discussing Marx's philosophico-historic views we already 
had occasion to refer to this favorite theme of Revisionism. The 
burden of the song is that Marx's theoretical ideas had passed 
through an evolutionary process, the main tendency of which was 
from "unscientific" hard and fast monistic dogmas, at the outset, 
to mild and loose eclectic "science" ^at the conclusion. This they 
applied equally, and with equal justification to the whole Marxian 
theoretical system, to his historico-philosophic and his economic 
theories alike, although they failed to grasp the inner relation 
between these theories. Their lack of discrimination proved to 
be their undoing. If they had stuck to Marx's historico-philo- 
sophic views alone, they might have been able to hold their 
ground, as Marx's views on the subject are not contained in any 
treatise, are strewn over the whole mass of his writings in a more 
or less fragmentary condition, and it requires an intimate 
acquaintance with his theories to see the improbability of this 
claim. Not so with his economic theories. He went into elabor- 
ate discussion of all phases of the question, and the dates of the 
different manuscripts, with a few unimportant exceptions, are 
well known. And these testify aloud to the whole world of the 
absurdity of these assertions. It appears that most of the third 
volume, and particularly those portions of it which are supposed 
to modify the first volume, were actually written down by Marx 
in its present form before the publication of the first volume! To 
speak in the face of that of a modification, bv Marx, in the third 
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volume of the doctrines laid down by him in the first is too pal- 
pable an incongruity to merit any particular attention. So, and 
even more so would be the claim of an intentional abandonment 
in the third volume of the theory of value of the first volume 
in favor of some other theory. We could then well afford to let 
the matter rest where it is. It is not so, however, with the ques- 
tion of a contradiction between the two volumes. If there really 
is such a contradiction, and if the doctrine of the third volume 
is a virtual abandonment of the labor theory of value, it makes, 
of course, very little difference when the different portions of 
Marx's book were written, or what he thought of one portion 
when writing the other, except, of course, as an interesting study 
of a great aberration of an extraordinary mind. 

Professor Werner Sombart, the noted German economist, 
known to English readers through his graceful study "Socialism 
in the 19th Century," and known particularly to the readers of 
the Review because of his recent articles on the American -Labor 
movement, opened the discussion on the subject soon after the 
appearance of the third volume in an essay entitled, "Some Criti- 
cism of the Economic System of Karl Marx." In the introductory 
remarks of that essay Professor Sombart observes that Marx 
was a "most misunderstood author," and that an intelligent state- 
ment of his assertion was the highest duty of a reviewer of his 
work. Such a statement he undertakes to give, and goes about 
it very conscientiously. It must be stated, however, that not- 
withstanding his conscientious efforts and considerable acumen 
the execution fell short of the design. His conclusion, there- 
fore, that there was contradiction between the first and third 
volume can not be accepted as final. 

According to Sombart the theory laid down in the third 
volume of Capital is not much different from the traditional 
theory of the cost of production. This does not conflict, how- 
ever, with the theory of value expounded in ths first volume, for 
the simple reason that the labor theory of value was never in- 
tended by Marx to represent the actual facts, or, as he puts it, 
"the (Marxian) value does not reveal itself in the exchange rela-* 
Hon of the capitalistically-produced commodities." Nor does it 
play any part in the distribution of the yearly product of society. 
It has no place in real life. Its office is merely that of an aid 
to our thinking, by means of which we can understand the eco- 
nomic phenomena, and its place is in the mental operations of the 
economic theorist. In short, "it is not an empirical but a mental 
fact" Value, thus banished from economic life into the realms 
of pure thought, can no longer come into conflict with the gross 
facts of this life. Its existence is none the less real, at least 
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to the mind of the German scholar who must have been educated 
on the writings of the great German idealist philosophers. 

Aside from the questionable value of such "value," the chief 
trouble with Sombart's conception of the Marxian "value" is,— 
that it is not Marxian. Marx never dreamt of banishing his 
"value" from the real life, from the facts of actual, every-day, 
economic life. He not only insisted that his theory of value had 
an application to the actual economic life of capitalist society, 
but claimed that the laws of value as laid down by him controlled 
that life and prescribed the course of its development. He 
claimed that while Production Prices, and prices in general dif- 
fered from the values of commodities, they were always governed 
by the laws of value and were dictated, normally, and in the 
last instance, by these laws. That all declination of these prices 
from the actual values, except accidental and temporary, are gov- 
erned by the very laws of value which are supposed to be infringed 
thereby. Truly, Marx was "a most misunderstood author." 

We, therefore, agree, for once, with Bohm-Bawerk, that, 
whatever the merits of Sombart's conception of value, it does 
not in any way remove the contradiction in the Marxian theory 
of value as Marx stated it. Assuming, of course, that there is 
such a contradiction, if Marx intended his theory to represent the 
actual course of events of capitalistic production and distribu- 
tion. That there is such a contradiction is assumed, as we have 
seen, even by some orthodox Marxists, and Marx-critics do not 
tire of proclaiming the fact. Says Bohm-Bawerk: 

"In what relation does this doctrine of the third volume 
stand to the celebrated law of value of the first volume? Does 
it contain the solution of the seeming contradiction looked for 
with so much anxiety? Does it prove "how not only without 
contradicting the law of value, but even by virtue of it, an equal 
average rate of profit can and must be created?" Does it not 
rather contain the exact opposite of such a proof, viz., the state- 
ment of an actual irreconcilable contradiction, and does it not 
prove that the equal average rate of profit can only manifest 
itself if, and because, the alleged law of value does not hold 
good ?" 

"I see here no explanation and reconciliation o£ a contradic- 
tion, but the contradiction itself. Marx's third volume contra- 
dicts the first. The theory of the average rate of profit and of the 
price of production cannot be reconciled with the theory of value. 
This is the impression which must, I believe, be received by every 
logical thinker. And it seems to have been very generally ac- 
cepted. Loria, in his lively and picturesque style, states that he 
feels himself forced to the "harsh but just judgment" that Marx, 
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"instead of a solution has .presented a mystification." He sees 
in the publication of the third volume "the Russian campaign" 
of the Marxian system, its "complete theoretic bankruptcy," a 
"scientific suicide," "the most explicit surrender of his own teach- 
ing," and the "full and complete adherence to the most orthodox 
doctrine of the hated economists"." 

Bohm-Bawerk then quotes with approval the following pas- 
sage from Sombart: "Most of them (the readers of the third 
volume) will not be inclined to regard "the solution" of "the 
puzzle of the average rate of profit" as a "solution;" they will 
think that the knot has been cut, and by no means untied. For,, 
when suddenly out of the depths emerges a "quite ordinary" the- 
ory of cost of production, it means that the celebrated doctrine of 
value has come to grief. For, if I have in the end to explain 
the profits by the cost of production, wherefore the whole 
cumbrous apparatus of the theories of value and surplus-value ?" 

Slonimski says : "Contrary to all expectations the theory of 
surplus-value is repeatedly asserted (in the third volume) ; in 
reality however denied by its author and replaced by the old the- 
ory with all the familiar elaborations on the cost of production 
as the only regulators of value. The equality of profits is derived 
from the phantastic assumption that the capitalists amicably decide 
amonp* themselves the incomes of the different undertakings, by 
equalizing the sums of surplus value which they separately drew 
from wage-labor, and that this is accomplished either by way of 
brotherly arrangement or through competition. As to the special 
surplus- value for which the rival capitalists fight so mercilessly, 
why that is lost sight of and plays no part either* in the income 
of the individual capitalist, or in the establishment of the rate of 
profit, or in the formation of prices." 

"After Marx has led us in the course of two volumes through 
an elaborate analysis by which he sought to prove that surplus- 
value is produced by hired human labor-power, he turns about 
and admits that all his laws and formulas are in direct conflict 
with reality, and cannot be brought into harmony. That surplus- 
value in the form of profits is yielded by every productive capital 
as such in equal amount, even though it be used in such a manner 
that, no wage-laborers arc employed thereby. Instead, therefore, 
of surplus-value, which we put to the credit of unpaid labor 
appropriated by the capitalists, we are confronted with the average 
rate of profits, which is conditioned neither upon the number of 
workmen nor upon the degree of their exploitation, nor is it 
influenced by either!' 

Arid Masaryk declares: "Dc facto we have in the third 
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volume the ordinary theory of cost of production, and the law 
of supply and demand plays the decisive part." 

"Bernstein" — says he — "admits the breach between the third 
and first volumes. Marx has certainly modified his theory. The 
theory of value of the first volume is incomplete, and therefore 
vulnerable, without the elaborations of the third volume. Bern- 
stein admits that the first volume offers for the real economic 
relations a "sea of generalities without any shore," and that the 
determination of value by the quantity of labor is inadequate; a 
more specific measure is necessary. Commodities are exchanged 
not at their value but at their cost of production, the exchange- 
value of goods is directly determined by competition of capital, 
and only indirectly by the law of value. I believe that Bernstein 
correctly judges the Marxian teaching. The third volume speaks 
only too plainly against the first." And he adds : 

"These expressions (of the third volume) show the general 
change in Marx's views. We have seen how Marx modified in 
the third volume his older definition of historic materialism — the 
whole third volume makes also by its tone a different impression 
than the first. The first volume is not so ripe .... Bernstein at- 
tempts another explanation of the contradiction between the older 
and the nezver doctrines, which contradiction, as we have seen, 
he unqualifiedly admits." 

Yes, "we have seen." We have seen how absurd it is to 
speak of a modification of the older unripe doctrine by the newer 
and riper doctrine, when the supposed older doctrine was formu- 
lated after the supposedly new one.... And this, as Masaryk 
himself says, applies to all of Marx's views, whether historico- 
philosophic or economic. Yet, its evident absurdity will not deter 
Marx-critics, particularly of the milder and revisionist sort, from 
continually repeating this statement. 

This, however, by the way. What does interest us just now 
is the relation of the third to the first volume, incident to Marx's 
solution of the "Great Contradiction." Singularly enough, most 
of the Marx-critics are content with merely stating ex cathedra 
their conclusions or assertions that Marx has, in the third volume, 
"modified" or "abandoned" the theory stated by him in the first 
volume, that he contradicts it, that he has adopted a new theory, 
without giving themselves any particular pains to show the reader 
just how they arrived at these conclusions, or what is the basis 
of their assertions, except in the most general way. Always ex- 
cepting the methodical Bohm-Bawerk, who, besides his general 
remarks, has also particular objections, senaratelv stated and 
numbered. We shall pay our respects to them in due time, if 
there is anything left of them after our general discussion. 
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Before entering, however, upon the discussion of the theo- 
retical questions involved, we must call attention to the circum- 
stance that the facts themselves are not in dispute here, but only 
their interpretation. Notwithstanding the apparently unanimous 
verdict of the critics that the Marxian theory is on this point "in 
direct conflict with reality" and "opposed to the facts/' there is 
really no question here of facts, but merely of their interpreta- 
tion. The phenomenon itself which, as Marx asserts, brings the 
Marxian law of value in harmony with the law of equal rate of 
profit, that is to say: the alleged fact that the products of labor 
in spheres of production with a higher organic composition of 
capital are sold at higher prices than the products of labor in 
spheres with a lower composition of capital, this fact itself, we 
say, is not disputed by the Marx-critics. It is only as to the ex- 
planation of this fact that they differ with Marx. Marx's expla- 
nation is based, in the main, on the fact, undisputed by his critics, 
that the same amount of labor results in a product which will be 
sold for a higher or lower price according to the higher or lower 
nature of the organic composition of capital in the sphere in which 
it was employed. The difference between Marx and his oppo- 
nents is as to the reason for this alleged fact. Marx says the rea- 
son is that in the spheres with a higher composition of capital 
commodities are sold above their value and in spheres with a 
lower composition of capital below their value; and that the ad- 
ditional value included in the higher price of commodities pro- 
duced in the first sphere is created in the other sphere and is 
transferred to their possessor by the very sale of commodities pro- 
duced in the second sphere below their value. With this rea- 
soning his critics disagree, as they undoubtedly have a right to. 
But they have no right whatever to hide the circumstance that it 
is their reasoning that is opposed to Marx and not the facts. It 
is a question of logic and not of fact. » 

Now, as to the logic of the matter. That there must have 
been some very poor logic used by somebody can easily be seen 
from the fact that all Marx-critics who agree that Marx in his 
"riper" judgment abandoned his theory of value, also agree that 
even the Marx of the riper judgment never knew that he was 
propounding in the third volume an old and commonplace theory 
and was abandoning his own theory on the exposition of which 
he wasted the entire first and second volumes of his life work. 

In what does this abandonment consist according to the 
Mdrx -critics ? Stripped of their verbiage the statements of these 
critics amount to this: In the first volume Marx said d) that 
the value of a commoditv depends on the amount of labor nec- 
essary for its (re) production, and that such value was the point 
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around which its price will oscillate; (2) that the profits of the 
capitalist, therefore, come from the amount of surplus-value cre- 
ated by his workingmen ; and (3) that the cost of production had 
nothing to do with the value or price of a commodity or the prof- 
its of the capitalists. In the third volume, on the other hand, 
he admits that ( 1 ) the price of a commodity may be, and usually 
is, permanently fixed at, or oscillates around, a point which is dif- 
ferent from *ts value as measured by the amount of labor nec- 
essary for its (re) product ion; (2) that the amount of profits 
which a capitalist obtains from his capital does not depend upon 
the amount of surplus-value produced by his own workingmen ; 
and (?) that the old theory of cost of production as to value, price 
and profit holds good. 

We will discuss the last proposition 1 first, for the reason that 
it may throw some light on the whole subject. 

Marx says nowhere in the third volume that the cost of pro- 
duction of a commodity determines either its value or its price, 
except to say that the old values which go into its production in 
the shape of raw material, etc., are reproduced in it and form 
part of its value and consequently of its price, a proposition which 
nobody will claim is an innovation of the third volume. Where- 
in does the "quite ordinary" theory of cost of production of the 
third volume then consist? Evidently in the theory of the Price 
of Production developed in the third volume. But has the price 
of production anything to do with the cost of production? Have 
the learned critics not been misled by the similarity of terms ? Let 
us see. What is the "ordinary" theory of cost of production? 
That the value of a commodity is equal to the cost of its produc- 
tion, plus the average rate of profit on the capital invested in its 
production. Marx's Price of Production, consists of the costs of 
production (that is, of the value of the different ingredients which 
go into the production) plus the average rate of profit on the 
capital invested in the production process. The two things look 
so much alike to the uninitiated 1 that one is not surprised to hear 
Sombart' complain that if that is what we were to come to in the 
end. wherefore the "cumbrous apparatus" of value and surplus- 
value ? 

Let us examine the matter a little closer however. A close 
examination will show, in the first place, that the Marxian cost 
of production, which forms a part of the Price of Production, is 
determined by its value according to the labor theory of value, 
whereas the "ordinary" theory of cost of production has no such 
determining element. As a result, the "ordinary" cost of pro- 
duction theory revolves in a vicious circle : The value of a com- 
modity is determined by the cost of its production, the cost of its 
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production is determined by the value of the commodities which 
go into its production, the value of these commodities is deter- 
mined by the cost of their production, and so on, and so forth, 
ad infinitum. In other words, the "ordinary" theory of cost of 
production can no more explain either the value or the price of 
commodities than a man can pull himself out of the mire by his 
own bootstraps. 

This is not, however, the principal point. The "cumbrous 
apparatus" of the Marxian theory of value and surplus-value was 
necessary in order to attain the principal object of the science of 
political economy, the discovery of the laws governing the pro- 
duction and distribution of profits in the capitalist system. We 
have already dwelt on this point at length in a former article. 
And this "cumbrous apparatus" is still necessary, and is still the 
only means of attaining this object of political economy, all the 
Marx-critics to the contrary notwithstanding. Neither the ordi- 
nary nor any extra-ordinary theory of cost of production even as 
much as attempts to solve this problem, which is the problem 
of political economy. The theory of cost of production, which 
even the "Marxist" Sombart places on a level with the Marxian 
theory, tells us gravely that the value of a commodity is equal to 
the cost of its production plus "the average rate of profit." But 
what is this "average rate of profit" ? By what' is it determined ? 
Where do profits, whether average or non-average, come from ? 

In vain will the inquirer look to the theory of cost of pro- 
duction for an answer. But these questions are all answered by 
the Marxian theory, which out astute critics evidently did not 
begin to understand. The first volume shows the genesis and 
general laws of profits; the second volume shows the distribu- 
tion of profits between the different capitalists, instrumental in 
the production and distribution of commodities, and the influence 
of the circulation process on profits : and the third volume shows 
the reciprocal influences of the different spheres of production 
and distribution of commodities in the whole capitalist system, and 
the mode of distribution of all the profits netted to the capitalist 
class among its different members, the formation of the average 
rate of profit. 

By reason of the formation of an average rate of profits, the 
profit of the individual capitalist does not depend on the amount 
of surplus-value produced by his own workingmen. This, as we 
have seen, is the second point on which the third volume is sup- 
posed to conflict with the earlier volumes. This objection rests 
on the grossest misunderstanding of the first and second volumes. 
Marx never said, nnd could never have said, that every indi- 
vidual capitalist's profits consist of the surplus-value created by 
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his own workingmen, or that every capitalist pockets all the sur- 
plus-value produced by his workingmen. Such a statement would 
be absolutely repugnant to the spirit of the Marxian doctrine as 
laid down in the first volume. The cardinal difference between 
the Marxian theory of profits and the theories which preceded 
it, is that according to Marx all profits, of the capitalist class are 
derived from the process of production. It is with the exhaust- 
ive elaboration of this doctrine that the first volume is chiefly 
concerned, and this is supplemented in the second volume by 
showing the negative implied thereby, — that no profits are cre- 
ated in the circulation process. But Marx certainly knew that 
profits are made by the capitalists engaged in the circulation pro- 
cess. It was this very knowledge that impelled him to write so 
exhaustively in order to prove that while these capitalists derive 
their profits from the circulation process, they merely realize dur- 
ing this process, and by means thereof, the profits which are cre- 
ated in the form of surplus values during the process of pro- 
duction. 

Of course, this could only happen if some of the capitalists 
get profits not created in the form of surplus-value by their own 
workingmen; nay, notwithstanding the fact that their working- 
men created no surplus-value whatever, or that they employed 
no workingmen at all. This, again, could only happen if the 
capitalists engaged in the production process did not retain alt 
the surplus-value created by their workingmen, but divided them: 
with the capitalists engaged in the circulation process. It is with 
the explanation of these facts that the first and second volumes 
are filled. Yet, some Marx-critics evidentlv missed even this! 

This disposes of the proposition placed by us first because 
of the prominence given to it by Marx-critics. How could all 
the surplus-value be produced in the production process of com- 
modities and yet part of it realized in the circulation process, if 
goods are actually sold at their values? If the value of com- 
modities is the point around which their prices oscillate at all 
stages of their existence, all the surplus-value contained in them 
must evidentlv be realized as soon as they are sold by the pro- 
ducer, and unless some new value attaches to them in the circu- 
lation process, the capitalist engaged in that process cannot pos- 
sibly make any profit. Here was a contradiction greater than 
any that could result from the supposed law of a common rate 
of profits, assuming that Marx ever did sav that the price of 
commodities will always oscillate around their value. The "so- 
lution" of this "Great Contradiction" is that Marx, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, never did say any such thing, and the 
reading of such a thing into Marx is evidently absurd. A care- 
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ful reading of the first and second volumes of Capital clearly 
shows that the price of commodities is governed by their value, 
but that it need not conform to it, nor even always oscillate 
around it. Quite to the contrary. Under given conditions, 
which are necessary at certain stages of the existence of every 
commodity, its price will remain constantly away from its value. 
Always, however, subject to the general laws of value, and by 
reason of the laws of value. The price formed under these con- 
ditions is the Price of Production. 

It is generally assumed that the category of the Price of 
Production is an innovation introduced by Marx in the third 
volume in an effort to solve the contradiction between the law of 
value and the law of equal return. This is a mistake. While 
the term 'Trice of Production" is first used in the third 
volume (because there only are all the conditions under 
which its forms are discussed for the first time) the prin- 
ciple itself is contained in the earlier volumes, and has 
absolutely nothing to do with the particular problem presented 
by the question of the equal rate of profits. When Marx came 
to treat of that problem he simply applied to it a category which 
already was part of his system as expounded by him in the first 
and second volumes. The only difference between the category 
of Price of Production as used in the first and second volumes 
•and as used in the third volume is this: The conditions for the 
formation of this price discussed in the first two volumes were 
^uch as made it always below the value of commodities, whereas 
the conditions for its formation discussed in the third volume 
make it possible for the price of production to be either below 
or above the value of the commodity. But whether above or 
"below value, whether formed by reason of the average rate of 
profit or under the conditions described in the first and second 
volumes, or both, the price of production is governed by the value 
of the commodity, and exists by reason thereof and in conform- 
ity thereto. In other words, notwithstanding the fact that prices 
may, in the capitalist system of production and distribution, be 
permanently at, or oscillate around, a point different from the 
value of commodities, the formation of these prices, and, conse- 
quently, their movement is governed by the laws of value. 

This ought to be plain to all Marx students. Rut the trouble 
with Marx-critics, of the' economic branch of his theory, as, with 
those who treat of his historico-philosophic ideas, is. that thev 
cannot, distinguish between the individual and social element and 
cannot see things in their motion. Because the profit of an indi- 
vidual capitalist does not depend merely on the amount of sur- 
plus-value produced by his workingmen, they conclude that the 
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theory of surplus-value does not explain the profits which the 
capitalists get under the capitalist system. And because the price 
of some commodities may be more or less permanently above or 
below their value, therefore, they assert, the law of value govern- 
ing the formation and movement of prices in the capitalist system 
is incorrect. They cannot see that before the capitalist could 
get his profits at any given general rate, that rate must have been 
established in society according to some law; and that before the 
price could be at a certain point, it had to be put there by some 
social law of value. And they cannot therefore see how the in- 
dividual and statical cases, while apparently deviating from the 
general laws in their movement, are actually governed by them. 
To borrow an example from another science, and an "exact" 
one at that. The critics of the Marxian law of value are exactly 
in the same situation as would be the critic of the law of gravity, 
who would declare that law to be false for the reason that bodies 
do not fall in actual experience in accordance with the rules form- 
ulated by it. Indeed, such a critic would be in a better position 
than the Marx-critics. For, while according to the laws of grav- 
ity falling bodies acquire a velocity of 981 centimeters per sec- 
ond, and that irrespective of their nature, form or size, the "facts 
of experience" prove conclusively that not one body in a million 
actually falls at that rate, and any child o£ some intelligence will 
tell you that the nature, the form, and the size of a falling object, . 
make all the world the difference in the velocity which it can ac- 
quire. Yet, the law of gravity is correct when properly under- 
stood. And the, Marxian law of value is no less correct. But it 
requires a greater intelligence than that usually displayed by in- 
telligent children, observers of "facts of experience," and some 
Marx-critics, to understand it properly. Therein lies the whole 
trouble. L. B. Boudin.. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Word of Protest. 



IS THERE a movement afoot among the different Socialistic 
parties of the world, especially of, Europe, whereby the 

smaller nations, their Socialistic parties, are to be deprived 
of their rights within the International Socialist Movement? Do the 
Socialists of the stronger nations of Europe, viz. stronger numer- 
ically, intend to follow the bourgeois classes of these same 
nations in their centuries long policy of national oppression? 
Shall the International Socialist Movement cease to be a move- 
ment really international ? Shall our International Secretariat be • 
only a representation of states, regardless of nations living with- 
in their boundaries ? Shall our congresses cease to be gatherings 
of Socialists of all nations? Shall we witness another * disrup- 
tion of the International? 

All these questions, and others, come to our mind when we 
read the latest news of our movement in Europe. At a confer- 
ence of the European trade unions, held some time ago in Ams- 
terdam, the delegates of the Bohemian unions, contrary to all 
precedents, were denied a vote ; the organized Bohemian working- 
men were denied the right of representation, simply because the 
Bohemian nationality three hundred years ago was deprived of 
its political independence ; for the reason that the Bohemians to- 
' day are compelled to live under the yoke of the Hapsburgs, that 
their country forms a part of Austria. This is a fact, a grievous 
fact, but nevertheless a fact. The conference at Amsterdam was 
a trade union conference, but a great majority of the delegates 
were Socialists — is their act justifiable? Can fair-minded, un- 
prejudiced Socialists affirm their attitude toward the organized 
workingmen of Bohemia? I think not. 

But according to all signs we are to have more of these 
tactics for whose introduction the German Socialists of Austria 
are responsible in so large a measure. The decision at Amster- 
dam, to all appearances and notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a trade union conference, was only an opening wedge for a new 
policy in our movement, a policy that spells internal strife and 
probably the disruption of our international organization. 

Here are the facts : Representatives of all the national So- 
cialistic parties are to assemble in Brussels on the twenty-second 
day of this month.* This conference, among other subjects of 
importance, is to consider the question of representation of dif- 

* This conference has been postponed. — Ed. 
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ferent nationalities in our International Bureau and of voting at 
our international congresses. 

Comrade Van Kol, of Amsterdam, has introduced a motion 
the sense of which is that in the International Bureau only such 
nations shall be represented as have a state form of their own, 
viz., according to Comrade Van Kol, those Socialistic parties 
struggling against a common government shall have a common 
delegation to the Bureau. Van Kol is preparing also another res- 
olution regarding voting at the international congresses ; but that 
is simply a logical result of his first motion. The situation is 
such that Comrade Van Kol's notions probably will prevail. 
There are also other signs of changed tactics regarding oppressed 
nationalities of which I hope to speak later. Hence this article. 

Now, what does all this mean ? It means, nothing less and 
nothing more than that the Bohemian, Polish, Finnish, etc. etc., 
Social-Democratic parties may lose their right of representa- 
tion in our International Bureau* and at Socialistic congresses. 
If Van Kol's motion prevails, as it probably will, the Interna- 
tional Secretariat would recognize only an Austrian Social De- 
mocracy. But such a thing in fact does not exist. The Aus- 
trian Social Democracy is simply a union of the German Social 
Democratic Party of Austria, Bohemian Social Democracy, Pol- 
ish Social Democracy, etc., etc. All these Social Democratic 
parties have a right to be represented in the Bureau and at all 
of our congresses. This is a matter of justice and principle. 
The German Social Democrats, for instance, cannot represent 
the Bohemian party as they probably would have to in case Van 
Kol's ideas are carried into effect. All Socialistic parties, regard- 
less of the state they are living in, are entitled to be directly 
heard in our international conclaves. 

The Bohemian Social Democracy will never abandon this 
fundamental right. With them it is a matter of principle, but 
also of strength. The Bohemian Social Democrats have rela- 
tively the strongest organization in Austria. They, in fact, have 
launched the present great revolutionary movement in Austria. 
They had to lash into action their German comrades who of late 
are displaying such dangerous diplomatic and Chauvinistic ten- 
dencies. 

The Bohemians have a grand movement in Europe. They . 
are the dominating force in Bohemian politics. But so have the 
Poles a fine movement. The same can be said of the Finns, and 
other nations. The Socialistic parties of these nations never can 
tolerate the injustice contemplated by Comrade Van Kol. They 
will, I am sure, resist all such encroachments upon their rights. 

But, may I ask, since when do the Socialists deprive of the 
right of representation in their institutions those nations that are 
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so unfortunate as to live under the yoke of the ruling classes of 
another nation? Or do some of our comrades believe in such 
an anomaly as, for instance, an "Austrian nation" ? No real So- 
cialist can stand for a thing of that sort. 

In view of such dangerous tendencies it is time to call a 
halt. 

I am inclined to think that the Socialists of America ought 
to do something in this matter. Caveant consules! Let us guard 
the integrity of the International Socialist Movement! 

Charles Pergler. 
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A Socialist Casuistry, 



"They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 

And go to church on Sunday; 
And many are afraid of God, 

And more of Mrs. Grundy/' 

IT IS "more in sorrow than in anger that I take up my pen 
to point out some of the fallacies of Comrade La Monte's 
article in the November number of Wilshire's Magazine on 
" Marxism and Ethics," for I realize that it is very hard even 
for the revolutionary Marxian to rid himself of all his long 
cherished habits and ideas. With that part of the article which 
treats of the scientific explanation of ethical standards no scien- 
tific socialist can reasonably find fault; but when La Monte at- 
tempts to formulate new "criteria" of conduct, he departs from 
the Marxian groundwork of facts to founder in the swamp of 
Idealogy. 

Exhibit A. : — 

"The Marxist absolutely denies the freedom of the will. 
Every human action is inevitable. 'Nothing happens by chance.' 
Everything is because it can not but be. How then can we con- 
sistently praise or blame any conduct? If one cares to make 
hairsplitting distinctions, it may be replied that we can not, but 
none the less we can rejoice at some actions and deplore others. 
And the love of praise, with its obverse, the fear of blame, has 
ever been one of the strongest motives to human conduct. It 
is not necessarily the applause of the thoughtless multitude that 
one seeks ; but in writing this paper, which I know will be mis- 
understood or condemned by the majority of those who read it, 
undoubtedly one of my motives is to win the approbation of the 
discerning few for whose good opinion I deeply care. 

"The passengers whose train has come to a standstill on a 
steep up-grade owing to the inefficiency of the engine, will not 
fail to greet with a hearty cheer the approach of a more power- 
ful locomotive. In the same way, socialist workingmen, though 
they know, in the words of the wise old Frenchman, that com- 
prendre tout, c'est pardonner tout, or, better yet, that to under- 
stand all is to understand that there is nothing to pardon, will 
not be chary of their cheers to him who is able to advance their 
cause, nor of their curses upon him who betrays it. And in so 
doing, they will not 'be inconsistent, but will be acting in strict 
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accordance with that law of cause and effect which is the very 
fundament of all proletarian reasoning; for those cheers and 
curses will be potent factors in causing such conduct as will 
speed the social revolution." 

In the above quotation our casuist admits that we can not 
consistently praise or blame any conduct, and yet claims that 
the Socialist workingmen are consistent in praising certain acts* 
an<i blaming others, as by so doing they will cause "such con- 
duct as will speed the social revolution. ("Hooray for Morgan, 
and the Trust magnates !") Does not this position remind us 
of those Freethinkers, who, while admitting that religions are 
false, condemn the iconoclasts on the grounds that it is religion 
that saves mankind from crime? 

It is unfortunately true that many of us do "curse" those 
that we think guilty of acts that are detrimental to ouir interests, 
and are given to cheering those that are able to advance our 
cause, but it is not true that those "cheers and curses" are "po- 
tent factors" in causing revolutionary conduct. We are all 
familiar with the Socialist ( ?) agitator, who, to win the plau- 
dits of his audience (including his "comrades"), gives a senti- 
mental talk on "Justice," the "rights" of the workers, etc., and, 
on the other hand, every revolutionary agitator on returning to 
the "select few" who call him comrade after making a clear-cut 
talk, is greeted with such remarks as, "you shouldn't tell 'em that 
yet," "Why, you're an Anarchist!" and is generally berated for 
attacking the "most sacred institutions" of — Capitalism. 

Cheers and curses, it is true, have their effect on certain 
individuals in the Socialist movement who lack the courage to 
stand their ground regardless of what others may think of them, 
but such weaklings cannot be of much value to the movement, 
arrd are more likely tc be found amongst those workingmen who 
are continually "licking the feet" of certain "Intellectuals" or 
amongst those who, having attained a position of "leadership" 
in the movement are afraid to risk the dearly loved "cheers" by 
taking a revolutionary position in times of crises. 

"For praise too dearly loved, too warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought." 

Goldsmith's lines are good, but he does not state the esse 
with sufficient strength. Those who would be of real use to the 
Socialist movement must be prepared, when need arises to stand 
their ground without any regard for the approval or disapproval, 
not only of the "thoughtless multitude" but even of the "dis- 
cerning few" for whose, good opinion they may deeply care. At 
this point many will suggest that one who could be so daring, 
would be influenced by the belief that in some future time his 
conduct would be dulv rewarded with praises or bv the hope 
that his "grand-children would plant flowers on his grave." This 
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of course might be the motive, but on the other hand there is in 
itself a sufficient reward. 

It was the love of approbation that led Napoleon to a career 
of bloodshed, and made him the unconscious tool of the Bour- 
geoisie. 

Again, it may be asked, "Can we define as good, those actions 
which tend to benefit the human race, and as bad those which 
tend to have a contrary effect? To accept these definitions as a 
premise from which to judge conduct would lead us to some 
truly wonderful conclusions. Take for example the sanguinary 
conduct of Napoleon. The butcheries of this glory loving genius 
were at the same time cause, and effect. The product of a cer- 
tain historic condition they were necessary to create a favorable 
environment for the development of the Bourgeoisie, the devel- 
opment of the Bourgeoisie leads us to modern capitalism which 
in its turn is tihe necessary precursor of" the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. This bloodshed then was good if we accept the defi- 
nition suggested above. As a matter of fact all that we can say 
is that they were necessary. Those who agree with Comrade La 
Monte have yet another suggestion, "Can we not judge conduct 
by the motive that inspires it?" To answer this question in the 
affirmative is to admit that many of the much-censured "Oppor- 
tunists" are deserving of the highest praise, for it cannot be 
denied that many of them are perfectly sincere, and though their 
Opportunism can generally be traced to some particular class 
interest or influence, they are consciously inspired by a desire to 
further the interests of humanity. The well-meaning fool is 
usually regarded as the most exasperating and troublesome type 
of humanity. 

As for personal affection it can scarcely be said to depend 
upon the approval or disapproval of conduct. Many of those 
for whose affection I greatly care, are not Socialists, and, for 
various reasons strongly disapprove of my taking an active part 
in the movement, nor do they always approve of my personal 
conduct, or I of theirs, yet, these facts do not affect their affec-r 
tion for me, nor mine for them. On the other hand many of 
us have no personal affection for some of those who are with 
us in thought and action as far as the movement is concerned, 
and whose personal conduct is irreproachable when judged by 
conventional standards or by our own. These vagaries (?) of 
personal feeling can of course be explained, but it is sufficient 
for our present purpose merelv to recognize them. 

Comrade La Monte would also have us adopt a Neo-Com- 
stockian method of Dramatic Criticism. 

Exhibit B. :— 

"But those of us who call Sudermann the first of living 
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dramatists, do so on account of the extreme nobility of his hero- 
ines' conduct judged by the criteria of the future." 

So? Artistic sttandards of taste are to disappear and dram- 
atists must submit to the dictates of a revolutionary Mrs. 
Grundy. The much lamented "commercialism" in its worst 
phase could not have a more disastrous effect upon the Dramatic 
art. For my part I shall continue to judge a Drama as a Drama, 
a novel as a novel, a poem as a poem, without regard to the con- 
duct of heroes or heroines. Such, I believe, is the usual method 
of judging an artist's work. The fact that Bernard Shaw in 
some of his plays gives expression to views of Bourgeois moral- 
ity in which I acquiesce, does not blind me to the fact that he is, 
in my opinion, a very indifferent . dramatist, judging his work 
from an artistic standpoint, nor does the fact that Bernard Shaw 
is, in my opionion, a blackguard, prevent me from rejoicing at 
his attacks on conventional morality; but I neither blame him 
for being a blackguard and an indifferent dramatist, nor praise 
him for attacking the Bourgeoisie. I recognize the facts and 
prefer to say, with the old Roman playright Terence, "Man am 
I, nothing that is human do I count foreign to myself." (The 
"intellectuals" will pardon me for writing in one language at 
a time.) 

"I have said enough to show that for a Marxian to praise or 
blame is ridiculous, that so far as the love of approbation is con- 
cerned it is as likely to cause deplorable conduct as not, but I 
must crave the indulgence of my readers while I examine some 
further fallacies of La Monte's "Criteria." 

Exhibit C.:— 

"It is because I believe that this love of one's fellows under 
Socialism will be a joy far exceeding in intensity any pleasure 
known to us, that I look for dramatic art to reach under Social- 
ism a perfection and influence to-day inconceivable." 

I, too, think that the love of one's fellows under Socialism 
will be a joy far exceeding in intensity any pleasure known to 
us, and also that the dramatic art, in fact all art, will reach a 
perfection and influence hitherto unknown and inconceivable. 
But the love of one's fellows will not, as La Monte would seem 
to think, be the chief cause of the development of art. Love of 
one's fellows will of course aid this development, but a greater 
cause must be sought in the increased opportunities that will be 
afforded the artists, and most of all in the fact that they will no 
longer be compelled (as they are to-day for economic reasons) 
to consider the wishes of others and. will consequently be able 
to put their best effort into their work and will work solely for 
the joy of artistic creation. As Paul La Fargue has so happily 
expressed it: — 

"The artist then will paint, will sing, will dance, the writer 
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will write, the musician will compose operas, the philosophers 
will build systems, the chemist will analyze substances not to 
gain money, to receive a salary, not to deserve applause, but to 
win laurel wreaths, like the conquerors at Olympic games, but 
to satisfy their artistic and scientific passions ; one does not drink 
a glass of champagne or kiss the woman he loves for the benefit 
of the gallery." 1 

That La Fargue has the facts of the case can not be denied,, 
for even to-day those artists and scientists who are most worthy 
of the name, pay absolutely no heed to the opinions of the Com- 
stockian public. 

How, then is the individual to regulate his conduct? The 
only answer to this question based on the facts is: by striving 
always to be true to his or her individuality, i. e., to seek the 
greatest possible pleasure and to avoid pain. It is true that those 
who so regulate their conduct will be likely to make mistakes, 
and by this I mean that they will sometimes be guilty (?) of 
conduct that will cause both themselves and their fellows pain. 
But this is far more true of those whose conduct is regulated 
by other methods. While it can not be denied that the love of 
approbation has ever been and yet is one of the strongest motives 
to human action, the idea that it always will be can only be 
evolved from the brain of an "Intellectual" trying to console 
himself for his coming political downfall with the hope of retain- 
ing his supposed academic superiority. For is it not reasonable- 
to suppose that under Socialism the fact that every human act 
is inevitable will be even more generally known than the law 
of gravitation is to-day? Knowing that nothing "happens by 
chance" men will know that no human act'is deserving of praise 
or blame, and an examination of the facts will show that the 
effect of praise or blame on human character is more likely to 
be pernicious and weakening than salutary and strengthening 
and therefore they will neither praise nor blame individuals for 
their conduct. Scientists recognize facts and facts alone. The 
facts, it must be admitted, give no ground on which to praise or 
blame conduct. "To do thy will, enjoy sweet life." will no longer 
be "vice." It is well for the liberati of the Socialist movement 
to bear in mind the advice of Carlyle to Tom Taylor, "Just say 
what you think, but first find out just what you do think, if that 
be practicable," and above all things they should stick to the facts* 

Wallis Roberts. 
Wichita, Kansas. 



■ "Socialism and the Intellectuals," by Paul La Fargue. 
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Socialists and Government Ownership* 

With the approaching municipal campaigns nearly every socialist 
local in the country is busy discussing* the attitude to be taken toward 
the wave of municipalization and nationalization that is just now sweep- 
ing over the country. To a large extent this problem is peculiarly Amer- 
ican. The socialist parties of all other countries have always been 
friendly toward such movements and all contain demands for municipali- 
zation in their platform. To be sure this is always done without in any 
^way claiming these as essential parts of socialism. In the United States, 
Tiowever, there are some socialists who have declared their bitter hostility 
to all efforts to extend the functions of nation, state or municipality, 
ivhile these remain in the hands of capitalist parties. They have made 
this attitude a test of orthodoxy. No matter what a person's belief may 
"be in other directions, if he favors municipal ownership of street cars he 
is a traitor to socialism. He may accept a national platform like that of 
the Socialist Labor party containing all the platitudes of middle class 
philosophy from "natural rights" to a "purpose" in government and 
still be an orthodox Marxian socialist, but if he insinuates that govern- 
ment ownership of railroads might not be a crime against the working 
class he becomes a "middle class muddle head" at once. 

To be sure this position is not quite so ridiculous as this bare state- 
ment indicates. There is a modicum of method in the madness. This 
is the only country in which these questions have been made the political 
creed of a radical middle class movement. 

In England and Germany states and cities have taken over industries 
purely for military or administrative purposes. In many cases these steps 
were taken by conservative parties. The Russian autocracy has gone 
as far as any country in the world in the extension of governmental func- 
tions. In England the ownership of docks and the municipalization of 
industries often finds strong support from the old landed aristocracy. 
In this country on the contrary this movement has always been attached 
to radicalism and has been generally urged as a step toward socialism. 

494 
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It has become one phase of the small capitalist revolt which is filling our 
magazines with the "literature of exposure." 

This class of small exploiters see in municipalization and nationaliza- 
tion a hope of curbing the power of the great capitalist class and thereby 
gaining for themselves a momentary foothold on the backs of the workers. 
La Follette, Dunne, Hearst, and numerous politicians are seeking to 
ride into power upon this sentiment. There is no doubt whatever about 
the fact that this movement is. going to play a great part in American 
politics during the next four or five years. As a consequence there seems 
to be a sort of stampede among the socialists in two directions. One 
faction demands that we climb into the band wagon or rather that we 
insist upon our right to lead the procession ; the other would have us con- 
fine our efforts to throwing bricks at the participants as they pass by. 

Perhaps if we pause long enough to consider what are the actual 
functions of the Socialist party we shall be better able to solve this 
problem. From the very beginning and in all countries it has been 
thoroughly recognized that the first and foremost fundamental purpose 
of the whole socialist movement is the organization of the working class 
into a compact revolutionary body ready to conquer the position of 
social rulership. All else must give way to this purpose. Every plat- 
form, method of organization, question of tactics must meet this test: 
"Will it further or retard the solidarity of a class conscious revolu- 
tionary proletariat?" No momentary gain, no reform, no "first step" is 
of sufficient importance to justify such a use of the party organization 
as will sow the seeds of disintegration, relax the bond of coherence, or 
obscure its revolutionary attitude. 

These reasons must always prevent any use of the party as such 
for the attainment of municipal ownership, initiative and referendum, 
etc., whenever such use will involve the advocacy of such measures to 
such an extent as to bring into the organization members not fully in 
accord with the main purpose of the party, or which shall tend to confuse 
that purpose in the minds of those who are already members. We can 
never afford, for instance, to "make a campaign" on the question of 
municipal ownership. Our educational work and propaganda must never 
be permitted to center around anything less than the complete conquest 
of public power by the socialists. It must be remembered that even col- 
lectivism is after all but a method of using proletarian power when once 
gained. Whether every tool and every instrument of production shall be 
socialized or not is a question on which there may well be differences of 
opinion, and which can only be settled when the workers are in power 
and by the workers of that time. But there never can be any question 
for socialists as to whether the working class or capitalist class ought to 
rule in society. To suggest that the socialist party desires to serve 
any other class even momentarily is treason to the principle of socialism. 
Since, so long as the class struggle existsi any such interests must be 
antagonistic to the working class cause and therefore any attempt to 
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further them will have the age old result of every attempt to serve two 
masters. 

There is a need in the socialist movement to-day of a revival, not 
of the phrases of the old class conscious revolutionary socialism, but of a 
knowledge of what those phrases mean. The phrases have been worn 
out and very frequently by those who knew little of their need. 

Our present party organization shows some dangers of falling into 
the hands of non-working-class members. # We would be the last to raise 
any test of occupation within the membership of the socialist party and 
have always denounced all such attempts in the past. Nevertheless we 
can not but feel that those positions which have anything to do with 
determining policy and tactics should so far as possible be filled with 
men who have not lost touch with the actual class struggle of shop and 
factory. 

There will always be a pendulum-like swing from one side to the 
other in any rapidly growing movement. There is no need to grow 
frightened because of these movements, because the class struggle is the 
one great fact around which a socialist movement must center just as ac- 
cording to Marxian economics the amount of labor crystallized in any 
article constitutes the norm around which the market price must always 
vary. But it is easily possible that at times this variation from the 
class struggle point of view may become so great that it will require so 
violent a movement to bring the party activity back to its proper position 
as to partially disrupt our organization. For these reasons continuous 
watchfulness is essential. Eternal vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty, it is also the only requisite of constant progress. 
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ENGLAND. 

For the moment the center of socialist interest has been transferred 
to the British Isles. England, at once the classic land of capitalism, and 
also the classic land from which to draw illustrations by the enemies of 
socialism of the slowness of revolutionary thought to develop, has at 
last shown signs of redemption. In spite of the proverbial cleverness of 
the English rulers, which never found a better illustration than when a 
dissolution of Parliament was preceded by the formation of a Liberal 
cabinet, containing that traitor to the working class, John Burns, as one 
of its members, and with a program promising relief to the unemployed 
and abolition of convict labor on the Rand, — yet in spite of these clever 
tactics, the result showed that a portion at least of the working class of 
England could be fooled no longer. The complete returns of the election 
shows nearly fifty labor members elected. The following is a partial list 
of these members and the organizations to which they belong: 

Social Democratic Federation — Will Thome. 

Independent Labor Party — J. Keir Hardie, George Barnes, Philip 
Snowden, J. R. MacDonald, J. R. Clynes, J. Parker, H. H. Jowett. 

Independent Socialists— -George Lansbury. 

Labor Representation Committee — G. D. Kelley, A. H. Gill, J. J. Jen- 
kins, J. O'Grady, G. H>. Roberts, J. T. MacPherson, T. F. Richards, 
'Will Crooks, Charles Duncan, T. Glover, G. J. Wardle, W. Hudson, Alex. 
Wilkie, S. Walsh, C. W. Bowerman. 

A few words of explanation as to the character of working class 
organization in England are necessary to an understanding of the present 
situation. Three bodies were represented in the election. The first is 
the Social Democratic Federation, the oldest socialist body in England, 
based upon the Marxian doctrines, and in general standing upon practi- 
cally the same Jines as the Socialist Party of the United States. Besides 
this the Independent Labor Party is also an avowed socialist body largely 
opportunist in its outlook. The Independent Labor Party in connection 
with the Trades Unions and some minor socialist organizations constitutes 
the Labor Representation Committee. This body has no platform and 
only requires as condition of endorsement that the candidate shall pledge - 
himself to become a member of an independent "labor group" in the house 
of Commons independent from the Liberal and Conservative Parties. 
Many of the men so elected are sympathetic with the sx>cialist move- 
ment, other are almost antagonistic. The S. D. F. was originally a mem- 
ber of the L. R. C, but withdrew when that body refused to accept the 
class struggle as a principle of action. There is one phase of the elec- 
tion which especially deserves comment. Comrade H. M. Hyndman, by 
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far the foremost socialist in the English speaking world to-day, stood 
for Burnley. From the beginning he stood on a clear cut socialist plat- 
form. He received no endorsement from any "labor" body whatever. 
He had the honor of being the most fiercely fought man in the whole 
British Kingdom. Not only did he have the regular Conservative and 
Liberal opponents, but when it became evident that these could not be 
elected the country was ransacked to find a labor leader so lost to all 
sense of decency as to permit himself to be used as an opponent. This 
man was found in one F. Maddison. who was finally elected by a vote 
of 5,288 to Comrade Hyndman's 4,932 votes, the Conservative candidate 
polling 4,964. It is significant that when in 1895 Comrade Hyndman ran 
in the same district he only received 1,498 votes. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that more forces of capitalism were probably concentrated 
against him than were ever brought together against one man before. 
These included not only the Liberal and Conservative and renegade labor 
forces already described, but the Salvation Army and the Catholic Church, 
who joined hands in this battle, to say nothing of the introduction of the 
direct use of bribery something not common in English elections. 

MEXICO. 

From our correspondent in Mexico, who for reasons already ex- 
plained in these columns dares not permit his name to be known, we learn 
that once more the fire of socialism is being kindled in that country. 
He writes that "practically no socialist literature has ever fallen into the 
hands of the working class of Mexico and consequently they know little 
or nothing about the doings of working class political parties in other 
countries. But the conditions of life that make Socialists are here in 
great abundance. In short, where Capitalism is, Socialism will be. Less 
than a year ago a socialist spark became visible in this city, (Guadala- 
jara) as if from spontaneous combustion. A few minds had shaken off 
the thralldom of religious fanaticism and had discovered the beautiful 
theories of socialism. A small paper 'began to be published, "El Obrero 
Social ista." under the direction of Senor Roman Morales, assisted by 
a small but resolute group of comrades. Later they organized "Lea 
Liga Social ista de Guadalajara" which holds regular weekly meetings. 
Yesterday being the first anniversary of "Red Sunday" in Russia, this 
league held a special meeting last night to commemorate the event. There 
was music and speeches. The hall was decorated with the national 
colors of Mexico and red flags. On the walls were shields bearing the 
names and nationality of some of the world's most prominent socialists 
and friends of labor: among which I recall "Father" Gapon, Maxim 
Gorki. Karl Marx, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Enrico Ferri, Frederick Engels. 
Jean Jaures, Emile Vandervelde. Tom Mann, Pablo Iglesias, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and "Mother" Jones. The meeting was the first public socialist 
gathering ever held in this Republic. It passed off without police inter- 
ference and was a success in every way. The spark has become a flame 
and I believe that no power will be able to prevent the formation of a 
national socialist political party in this country in the near future. The 
Mexican proletariat is beginning to realize the sublime idea of interna- 
tional working class solidarity." 

RUSSIA. 

The news columns of the capitalist press of America would have us 
believe that the Russian revolution was over with and that the workers 
wrro crushed. Their financial columns, however, belie this story with 
tl- 5r continuous tale of the downward course of the Russian bonds. The 
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European papers also recognize that the revolution has really only begun 
and that Moscow was but one of the first battles. The returning soldiers 
from Siberia are bringing back new recruits for the revolutionary move- 
ment. The Caucasus district is practically in the hands of the revolution- 
ists, while the crushing out of the Moscow revolution is still occupying 
30,000 troups, — quite a respectable army to be used in quelling what we 
are assured is already dead. This army is carrying out a campaign of 
murder and rapine of the most hideous character. Stories of the killing 
of whole bodies of troups, the shooting down of women and children are 
continually leaking through. At the same time the revolutionists have 
taken up terrorist tactics and official after official is falling a victim to 
the individual warfare. 



The recent legislative elections in Spain showed a falling off in the 
socialist vote, which was 26,000 in 1903, to 15,000. The socialists, how- 
ever, state that this is in no way an indication of a decline of socialist 
strength, but is due to various causes wholly apart from the growth of 
socialism. Among these is the fact that many agricultural workers were 
prevented by force from casting their votes and that the terrible industrial 
crisis has created great armies of unemployed who have either emi- 
grated, wandered about the country until they have lost the right to vote, 
or were herded in despairing mobs in the cities too .weak and dispirited 
to even take an interest in their own emancipation. 

SWITZERLAND. 

According to a review of the Swiss socialist movement, which ap- 
pears in the Berlin Vorivacrts, the past year has been one of steady rapid 
growth. Owing to the unfair method of districting, however, the social- 
ist party with 100,000 votes only succeeded in electing 38 representatives, 
while the radical party with twice as many votes has 103 representatives. 
One of the most active features of the campaign of the recent year has 
been in opposition to the use of the militia against strikers, something 
that it might be well for those who are advocating the Swiss system in 
this country to observe. There have been an extraordinarily large number 
of strikes during the past year and the industrial movement is growing 
rapidly. 

FRANCE. 

For the first time in the history of France two socialist senators have 
been elected. Owing to the indirect method of election and the property 
qualifications the socialists have hitherto found it impossible to enter the 
senate. Even those who were elected are of the opportunist wing and 
secured their place only through compromise with the radical party. 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



In discussing trade union conditions with Secretary Frank Morrison, 
of the A. F. of L., a few weeks ago, the latter declared that the movement 
had been practically at a standstill during the past two years, but thought 
that this year progress will become marked through a general revival. 
A day or two following Thomas I. Kidd, formerly a vice-president of the 
Federation, dropped in and the labor situation was again from the or- 
ganization standpoint. "Our union (the woodworkers) lost ground," said 
Mr. Kidd, "along with many others. The butchers, iron and steel workers, 
garment workers, hotel and restaurant employes and quite a few others have 
had considerable of a decrease* in membership. But we will have to make 
the best of it and renew our efforts to strenethen our lines." The next day 
a general organizer of an international union blew in and said : "I am unable 
to account for the lethargy among the rank and file of workers. I just 
came up through the South and the conditions are anything but satis- 
factory. Many of our locals in that section have gone to pieces, and it 
looks as though we have not yet reached rock bottom. The demands of 
Southern union officials for more general organizers are perfectly justified 
and I understand that President Gompers will visit that section in person 
and look over the ground. But it will require more than his magic pres- 
ence to reorganize the workers down there." The labor papers also speak 
in discouraging tones, and reports of state bureaus 1 of labor, state federa- 
tions and city central bodies all indicate that the slumo during recent 
months has been real and is by no means at an end. It is a fact that 
there is no apparent reason for the decrease in membership that seems 
to be general when comparisons are made with former years of industrial 
activity. Work has been fairly plentiful in all the trades and wages have 
remained stationary. At least there have been no general reductions, 
and in some crafts there were slight advances. At the Pittsburg Federa- 
tion convention I questioned some of the national officers regarding this 
matter, and, as a rule, they frankly admitted that they were unable to 
account for the depression. Not even the Socialists were held responsible 
for the existing lethargy by those delegates who were in dailv touch with 
the rank and file. On ihe contrary, one of the national officers of the 
miners surprised me by declaring that if it were not for the constant 
agitation of the Socialists among them their organization would not be in 
as good shape as it is at present. This same official also made the aston- 
ishing: statement that the maioritv of the national executive board of the 
United Mine Workers pre Socialists or Iran strongly toward that side 
of thf- fence, and backed up this information by preparing a list of the 
board members and giving their political preferences as he understood 
them. Now while Gompers and his ultra-conservative followers have at- 
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tacked the Socialists at every opportunity, and have duly noted and not in- 
frequently also magnified every little local 'scrap" in which the red button 
fellows may have been mixed, it is true, and they know it, that generally 
the country over, in large cities and small towns, the Socialists in the 
trade unions have been and are now the most active and aggressive work- 
ers for organization, irrespective as to whether or not they are in the 
minority and are compelled to dodge the blacklist whip of the capitalists 
and receive the sneers of the. Gompersitcs for their pains. The thing 
that is ailing the American* trade union movement is the fossilized policy 
of its officialdom that leads nowhere. In every civilized country in the 
world organized labor seems to have some goal, some ideal, to struggle 
toward — everywhere but in America. Here we have the petrified sameness, 
like boarding house hash, over and over again, and then some more. 
Gompers and his crowd were quick to claim the credit for the rapid 
growth of the unions a few years ago; now let them bear the odium of 
retrogression. The fact is, beginning with the new century, the unions 
grew in membership and power because of economic pressure and in 
spit 2 of Gompers and his reactionary ideas. Gompers had no more to do 
with forming new unions, in Chicago, New York. Cleveland or any other 
place than the child unborn. He knew nothing about them until reports 
were sent in from international officials, who also, as a rule, had little 
or nothing to do with organized local unions except to attach their John 
Hancocks and the official seal to the charter. In most instances the unions 
were formed by obscure local organizers who are attached to city central 
bodies, who work at their trades all day and then spend their evenings 
in attempting to improve the conditions of their fellowmen. These volun- 
tary organizers are the backbone of the American labor movement. While 
they do the practical work Gompers poses and squints sideways for bou- 
quets and boasts of the success of the movement under his administration. 
Tf a strike is won, he announces loudly all about what "we" have done. 
Tf a strike is lost, Sam forgets about it. Just for illustration: President 
Gompers was reported as preparing to go South and rally the labor 
hosts about the A. F. of L. standard. He will do nothing of the sort. 
Mr. Gompers wrote a prominent union official in Atlanta, under date of 
"December 30, that he regrets more than words can express that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to make his organizing and lecturing trip 
through the South. Why? Because the International Typographical 
TTnion was eneaged in the eight-hour struggle. "Of course," says he. 
"it is true that T am not in charge of the strike." savs he. "but," savs he. 
'you can readily appreciate how intensely interested T am in it and for its 
successful consummation." says he. and a lot more along the same line. 
Mr. Gompers surely takes himself seriously. He has had less to do 
with the strike than the most obscure printer in Alaska. But it was a 
golden opportunity to eet near the centre of the stage, and watch him at 
Minneapolis! Lynch, Bramwood and the I. T. U. officers who directed the 
fieht from beginning to end, and who sweat blood while the suave Samuel 
puffed cigars and looked wise, will be completely eclipsed. It was this 
unseemly haste to push himself to the fore and claim all the credit that 
was lying around loose that disgusted the miners three years ago and 
started them on a still hunt looking for his scalp, and if Duncan, first vice- 
president, had not displayed a yellow streak at the critical moment the 
latter would have been advanced to the presidency. 

The truth of the matter is Gompers can arouse no enthusiasm among 
the rank and file. As a rule, his mass meetings are a failure, not because 
the workers feel any personal ill will toward our worthy president, 
for as an individual Sam is a fine old fellow, but for the reason that 
he bears no message, offers no program, speaks platitudinously, and lets 
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it go at that. The radicals, who are always the life of a community, are 
not attracted and the slow Doke conservatives are indifferent. The revolu- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, the centralization of capital and modern 
business methods, and all the daily developments in social, economic and 
political life teach Gompers nothing. The action of the workers in every 
civilized country in the world in marshaling their forces at the ballot- 
box as class-conscious armies to capture the powers of government and 
change them from instruments of exploitation and oppression into means 
of establishing liberty and justice is meaningless to Gompers who seems to 
be equally at home at fraternizing and momentarily shining at the festat 
board of the civic Federation or down on his knees before corrupt poli- 
ticians begging for labor laws that are not forthcoming. 

It should not be understood that Gompers is all-powerful in the Fed- 
eration. I have said before, and repeat it now, that if his election were 
submitted to referendum vote he would be defeated with ease. Gompers* 
strength consists in being surrounded by a fairly strong ring of national 
officers who are no more progressive than he; in the inability 
of the opposition to centralize on some candidate who could 
defeat him, and, finally, in the undesirability of influential men 
to accept the presidency of the A. F. of L., which carries no power 
with it, and they would hesitate to make the huge bluffs that Gompers 
does to keep themselves in the public eye. Yet the position, from the 
standpoint of moral influence, could be made an important one through 
the inauguration of a campaign of education that would assist materially 
in starting the masses moving forward. Tt has been stated, and in a sense 
truly, that the rank and file are responsible for Gompers and that he re- 
flects their views. But the union membership is no more responsible for 
Gompers than the voters of New York are for Senator Depew, and" 
there are those among us who deny that he expresses the hopes and as- 
pirations of the great working class of this country. He is a leader 
ajong a straight and narrow path who leans backw.ard and holds in 
check those behind, and takes no progressive step unless he is pushed 
along. And so by mere sentiment, with little or no actual power, like 
the governor of a state who has no veto power, Gompers is doing his 
utmost to enervate the labor movement. Dissatisfaction is heard on every 
hand ; good men are dropping out of the ranks because no progress is 
being made, and it is becoming a serious problem to keep the active work- 
ers in the field. "Organize," they say, "yes: but then what? Strike and 
boycott against the constantly growing power of capitalism — pit our stom- 
achs against bags of money? Some new and better way must be devised." 
But after the Pittsburg farce there is little likelihood that the A. F. of L. 
as conducted at present, will take the initiative to popularize any new 
idea. Had the capmakers" resolution beer* adopted and a commission been 
appointed to investigate the desirability of taking political action, in time 
we might have gotten as far as the British trade unionists are, whom we 
pretend to imitate. But not even that small crumb of comfort was con- 
ceded to the radicals. Fact is. political thought and discussion, except 
of the begging sort, was tabooed, for the present at least. It is to be 
hoped that at the Minneapolis convention next November the sweet 
dreams of the fossilized clement will not be disturbed by anv 
thought of rantankerous invasion from Socialists. Just what 
any Socialist can want at the next reunion of ultra-conservative 
"labor leaders" who are ambitions to eain the approving smiles of the 
c°nitalistic powers that be is problematical. The thiniar to do is to permit 
the reactionists of every stripe to have full swing, and there is no law 
that I know of to prevent the progressive elements, those who favor 
political action, from holding an informal conference at some convenient 
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point some time during the year and deciding upon a live action to 
improve the traide union movement. No individual or set of individuals 
own the trade unions — at least not yet. 

During the past two years it has been hinted from time to time that 
the Parry-Post union-smashers were elaborating a scheme to organize a 
standing army of strike-breakers to be utilized whenever and wherever 
necessity demanded it. The plan included securing control of men and 
women in every trade and paying them a bonus over and above the wage 
rates for which the unions were struggling in a contest between labor 
and capital. During normal conditions the scabs are to be provided with 
employment at prevailing rates of wages, or if there are no jobs they are 
to be kept on the pay roll just the same. Pension schemes, vacations, etc., 
have been suggested as bait, calculated to attract and hold the unwary 
and ignorant workers or those among them who have no conscience and 
can be purchased for the usual thirty pieces of silver. It is now given 
out that the plan has matured quite fully, and that preparations have been 
made by the union-smashing capitalists to meet the possible attacks of 
organized labor at every important industrial point in the United States. 
Employment bureaus have been established in every large city, with* a 
central office in New York, and the Parryites claim that they have fully 
180,000 idle men registered in tht various bureaus who are ready to go 
anywhere to work. Only a picked few among this army will be carried 
on the pay roll. The others are expected to remain loyal to their masters 
by the promises of good situations when trouble comes. Whether this plan 
will work out as its promoters expect remains to be seen. "The, schemes 
of mice and men gang aft aglee." 
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The Changing Order, A Study of Democracy, by Oscar Lovell 
Triggs. Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 300 pages, $1.00. 

The central thought of this book is summed up in the statement that 
"philosophical monism, social democracy, characteristic art, and the cor- 
responding aesthetics are parts of one stupendous social movement." In 
developing this thesis, the author shows how each and every form of art 
has grown out of the industrial conditions amid which it lived and has- 
stood in close relation to the entire social life of its age. The perfec- 
tion of form of the Greeks, the romantic mysticism of the middle ages, 
the scieptific trend of capitalism and finally the democracy springing from 
the growing revolutionary movement of the workers each have wrought 
corresponding changes in art, literature and music. To-day, in response 
to the democratic tendency, art and industry are being united in the play 
idea, with the possibility of its application to every day life through the 
beautifying of all production. 

The four chapters on "The Philosophy of Play," "Democratic Edu- 
cation," "The Work Shop and School," and "A School of Industrial Art'' 
make one of the most valuable discussions of the new philosophy of edu- 
cation that has yet appeared. Here it is shown how by the application of 
the "play principle" education may be made attractive, interesting, and in 
combination with industrial training, with universal application, be made 
democratic and suited to a new society. The whole book is permeated 
with the philosophy of Whitman and Morris. Its reading by a man of 
artistic training should be sufficient to make him a socialist. At one 
place the author expresses a disbelief in the efficacy of political action 
by the laborers, adopting a somewhat anarchistic position, but he does 
this only in a suggestive manner without argument and we believe that 
further investigation would satisfy him that the workers can by no means 
afford to neglect the ballot as a means of attaining the ends set forth 
in the book, and indeed that it is one of the most effective means to 
that end. Aside from that the work is on the whole in accord with the 
principles of the international socialist movement. 

The author does not stop with the purely theoretical side of this sub- 
ject. He goes on to show how the "sociological view point in art can be 
practically applied in education by the union of the work shop and the 
school, permeated with the play idea." Tolstoi and William Morris are 
studies as showing phases of the evolution of the new idea, and the work 
closes with a chapter on "The Outlook to the East" pointing out the in- 
fluence of Oriental art and life and its relation to present day problems. 

The book is an extremely valuable addition to the literature of so- 
cialism, whose reading will give a new and wider view-point to the 
average socialist worker. 

504 
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Better-World Philosophy, A Sociological Synthesis, by J. Howard 
Moore. Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 275 pages, $1.00. 

The author of this book is the instructor in zoology in the Crane 
Manual Training High School, Chicago, and approaches his problem from 
the point of view of biological monism. He studies man as a "being of de- 
sires," traces the process by which he has conquered his environment, 
first in the tooth and claw struggle as an animal and then later with 
all the marvelous tools which distinguish him from the rest of the ani- 
mate universe. Slowly man has come to realize that the universe is con- 
trolled by law and that there are no accidents or causeless happenings. 
"The ideal relation of the inhabitants of the universe to each other 
is that relation which will aid most actively in the satisfaction of 
the desires of the universe." Bearing that principle in mind, he then 
proceeds to discuss the possibility of attaining this ideal, with the various 
problems which arise in connection with man's relation to his inanimate 
environment and to mankind. His chapter on "Race Culture" is especi- 
ally suggestive to those who have become impressed with the ideas cir- 
culated in the conventional world and clustering around the concept of 
race suicide. He shows how by the application of biological principles of 
selection through alteration of the environment any sort of race desired 
can be produced. Those who are cast out by present society may or may 
not be the fittest to survive in the sense of being the most desirable for 
race purposes: 

"A very large percentage of criminals are the victims of industrial 
conditions. They were driven to their deeds by economic impalement. 
Unable to conquer a livelihood on account of the preempted condition of 
opportunities and the finiteness of their own powers, they chose violence 
as a last horrible resort. If they had not been endowed with an instinct 
to live, they might have lain down peacefully and passed away, if they 
could have found some monopolist gracious enough to allow to them 
six feet of his dominions as a ceasing-couch. But being, like other sons 
of mortals, too fastidious to rot, they did the only thing possible to 
avoid it. When men, capable and eager, traverse the land in sad-eyed 
armies, season after season, seeking opportunity to earn honest nutrition, 
and seeking in vain for even the ravellings of existence, the marvel is, 
that they are so patient — the marvel is, that they do not in an epileptic 
of despair leap at the throat of society, and exact from its rich jugulars 
that which the simplest justice adjudicates to them." 

The work is written in a delightfully clear and simple style which 
makes it a strikingly agreeable contrast to most works dealing with this 
subject matter. 

The Greatest Trust in the World, by Charles Edzvard Russell. 
The Ridgeway Thayer Co. Cloth, 252 pages, $1.50. 

This is a contribution to the great "literature of exposure" so char- 
acteristic of the present. It is a strongly written discussion of the beef 
trust with its private cars, stockyards, distributing stations and general 
control over this portion of the food of the world. "Here is something 
compared with which the Standard Oil is puerile; here is something 
that affects a thousand lives where the Standard Oil effects one; here is 
something that promises greater fortunes and greater power than the 
Standard Oil Companies." The Beef Trust has by means of its refriger- 
ator car system and its tremendnous capital been able to dominate, not 
simply the meat business, but all industries concerned with perishable^ 
commodities. ' The tribute levied upon the fruit and vegetable trade stops 
only at the point where these commodities would no longer reach the mar- 
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ket. Other business has been swept aside with the ruthlessness which has 
always marked commercial warfare until there is a long row of "notches 
on the trust's knife-handle." It has used state and national governments 
whenever they were needed, almost as handily as it has manipulated its 
packing-houses. All this is told with a strong, almost sensational style, 
the dramatic points well developed so as to make a good "story" in the 
journalistic sense. On the whole it is written from the stand-point of 
the small capitalist and professional man. There is nothing concerning 
the condition of the laborers who do the work, no word of the effect of 
concentration in fixing wages. The chapter on "Possible Cures for a 
Huge Evil" is almost silly, the whole discussion culminating in is demand 
for legislation against rebates. As if the same financial powers were not 
controlling railroads and beef-trust alike, and government to boot. 

The End of the World, by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, translated by 
Margaret Wagner, Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

"We seem to exist in a hazardous time, 

Driftin* along here through space; 

Nobody knows just when we begun 

Or how fur we've gone in the race. 

Scientists argy we're shot from the sun, 

While others we're going right back. 

An' some say we've allers been here more or less, 

An* seem to establish the fact 

O' course 'at's' somepin' 'at nobody knows, 

As far as I've read or cun see; 

An' them as does know all about the hull scheme, 

Why, none of 'em never agree." 
These homely but genial verses of Ben King were suggested to 
me by Dr. Meyer's interesting essay entitled The End of the World. It is 
not that there is anything flippant or superficial in the author's treatment 
of his subject but there is a contagious cheerfulness about his manner 
of reviewing the possibilities of sudden or slow world dissolution which 
almost provokes a smile. It is curious to observe the effect produced by 
the same data upon men of differing temperaments. Mr. W. H. Mallock 
contemplates the extinction of the human race and becomes a profound 
pessimist. Dr. Meyer views the entire panorama of ceaseless change 
throughout the universe and finds in it only a confirmation of his optimism. 
Nature, according to him, destroys only to upbuild in grander style.. This 
seems to me to be a far reaching conclusion not justified by our present 
imperfect knowledge of cosmic phenomena. Is it not more true to the 
facts in the case to conceive of the cosmos as in a state of constant equilib- 
rium in which the forces that make for evolution and dissolution balance 
each other? Still, for us, it remains also true that our planet has not 
passed beyond the stage of earliest youth. Our author suggests this and 
the further probability that millions of years must pass before "the ter- 
rible coldness of icy space well enwrap the earth." The book is a study 
of cosmic decay in which familiar facts are presented in a style certain 
to prove attractive to the average reader interested in such themes. 

Lilian' Heller Udell, 

The Menace of Privilege, by Henry George. Jr. Macmillan Co., 
New Y'ork. 421 pages $1.50. 

The single tax philosophy has taken a decidedly different turn within 
the last decade. When Henry George, Sr., wrote he said very little about 
"privilege" and very much about single tax. Now the emphasis is all 
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the other way and the single taxer sees "privilege" everywhere. He does 
not have the honesty, however, to admit that he is thereby recognizing 
what the socialists pointed out a half a century ago, v that priyilege is 
simply another name for the advantage which a ruling class obtains by 
reason of the fact that it has possession of the government and is in .no 
way a peculiarity of landed property. The present work has summarized 
a great mass of information concerning the present capitalist class, their 
style of living, morality, etc., upon the one hand and of the general degra- 
dation of the working class upon the other. In the portion devoted to the 
weapons of privilege he has some very suggestive facts on control of the 
courts and government by capitalism but has to drag in his jargon about 
"privilege" in a way that vitiates the entire matter. 

When we come to examine the theoretical and remedial portion, it 
is hard to avoid ridicule. Starting out with an intuitive philosophy and 
the idea of permanence in social laws perhaps he should not be expected 
to have any historical sense. We find the age of Washington and Frank- 
lin described as a sort of golden age in which "real poverty was casual 
and no where deep or chronic." Tt seems hard to believe that a man 
could be so palpably ignorant of American history as not to know that 
American labor probably reached its lowest depths in the years immediately 
following the revolutionary war. 

A slight reference to McMaster or to Matthew Carey's "Olive Branch" 
or "Report on Philadelphia Charity," or "The Crisis" would have shown 
him that during the crisis of 1819'the unemployed, the beggar, and the 
soup house were familiar. 

We have the same senseless chatter about "nature" that has persisted 
since the days of Rousseau among pseudo-sociologists, the fallaciousness 
of which has probably been exposed a thousand times during the last 
century. Tt is hard to believe that we are in the 20th century when we 
read such stuff as this: "The Princinl?s of Political Economy do not 
rest upon human worth or human inactment. Nor do they change. They 
are based on laws of nature, which are eternal." Shades of Bastiat and 
Rousseau, Physiocrats and Mercantilists, arise from your forgotten tombs 
of a century aero to greet your resurrected and long exploded dogmas, now 
presented as the latest thing in radical literature. 

New Creations in Plant Life, by IV. S. Hanvood, The MacMillan 
Co. Cloth, 386 pp. 

The work of Luther Burbank is perhaps more prophetic of what may 
be accomplished when intelligence is applied to production, especially in 
the fields of invention and innovation in general, than that of any other 
man of this century. He has shown the plasticity of plant forms in the 
hands of man to a degee that seems little less than magical. He has not 
simply "made two blades of grass grow where there was but one before;" 
he has brought entirely new species of grass and plants of all kind into 
the world. He has multiplied the productive power of some plants, cre- 
ated others especially adapted to conditions hitherto hostile to plant life; 
he has doubled and trebled the size of some flowers and put new perfumes 
into others. The most striking of his recent accomplishments has been 
the production of the "Thornless Edible Cactus." This plant, which fur- 
nishes immense quantities of food for both men and cattle or horses, at 
once makes inhabitable great stretches of arid territory hitherto incapable 
of supporting animal life. He has evolved a tree that produces nuts with- 
in eighteen months after planting, and another that grows several times 
as fast as any hitherto known, thus solving the problem of timber, and, 
indeed, making it possible to raise timber by forestry methods which, 
because of its better character, ease of cutting, etc., can be produced much 
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cheaper than the primitive forests could be cut. These things should 
mean the final sod above the grave of already long dead Malthusianism. 
All this^ has been done within the life-time of a single man. It has not 
been done by any marvelous peculiar personal power, but simply by pa- 
tience and skill and a highly developed power of observation. It requires 
a long period to produce results, and hence is ill suited to capitalist meth- 
ods of business, but could best be carried on by governmental depart- 
ments where the coming and going of individuals would not affect the 
progress of the work. Mr. Burbank, himself, says on this point: "There 
is work enough to be done in this line for the government to put at work 
a thousand experts, and the possibilities ahead of them are so great that 
the whole face of nature might be changed by them by an intelligent, pa- 
tient and systematic following of breeding and selection." He is here 
referring to the possibilities in forestry alone, and the opportunities in 
many other fields are even greater. The book is one of intense interest 
and remarkably suggestive. This is because of the value of the matter 
treated, however, and not because of the method of presentation. The 
style is bombastic, sensational, "yellow.'* The writer is constantly inter- 
jecting observations of his own on all sorts of subjects, about some of 
which he knows very little. This is especially evident when he tries to 
show that Burbank has overthrown about all the laws of science. It is 
impossible to tell how much of the stuff appearing here is rightfully 
ascribed to Burbank, and how much is the opinion of Mr. Harwood. At 
any rate it would have improved the. book to have ommittcd it. This is 
especially evident when the endeavor is made to show that the "inherit- 
ance of acquired characteristics" has been proved by Mr. Burbank's ex- 
periments. He may have done something of the kind, but Mr. Harwood, 
in trying to tell about it has only shown that he does not know the mean- 
ing of what he criticises. However, there are only a few pages of this 
sort of stuff and they can easily be skipped without impairing the value 
of the book. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, by Frederick Engels.. Nciv edi- 
tion. Standard Socialist Series. Charles H. Kerr & Company, cloth, 87 
pages, 50 cents. 

It has well been said that the history of this book is to a large extent 
the history of the socialist movement of the world. The present edition is 
by far the best one yet presented by any American publisher. It is sig- 
nificant of the growth of the movement that of the previous editions 
issued by the same house twenty thousand copies have been sold. It still 
remains the one great short classic of socialism, the reading of which 
along with the "Communist Manifesto" constitutes an absolute essential 
to an understanding of the socialist movement. 

The Twentieth Century Pre«s, of Londm. England, has issued in a 
handsome little booklet (price 2 pence) H. M. Hyndman's "Death and 
the Socialist Ideal," which appeared in Wil shire's magazine. Now that 
there seems to be a possibility that socialists may be called upon to 
engage in physical fighting this work is particularly timely. 

The question of the Massenstreih is now agitating all Europe, and 
bids fair to occupy public attention in this country before long. Among 
the monographs which have appeared on this subject is one of Dr. 
Rudolph Penzig, published by the Neuer Frankfurter Verlag, on 
'Massenstreik und Ethik." This is devoted to the question as to whether 
a class struggling for freedom has a right, in order to advance its in- 
terests to involve society in such a fierce evil conflict as is involved irt 
the Massenstreik. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 

In this department of the Review for January we gave full descrip- 
tions of fifteen new books which we promised to place in the hands of 
readers as soon as the necessary capital could be secured. We will not 
use valuable space in this issue to repeat what was there said. We wish, 
however to give definite information regarding the progress of the books 
announced. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

"The Changing Order," by Oscar Lowell Triggs, Ph. D. ; and "Bet- 
ter-World Philosophy," by J. Howard Moore, are now ready, and will 
be mailed promptly on receipt of price, one dollar each. 

"The Universal Kinship," by J. Howard Moore; and "Principles of 
Scientific Socialism," by Rev. Charles H. Vail, are now being printed 
and will be ready for delivery during February. Advance orders are 
solicited at one dollar each. 

Dietzgen's "Philosophical Essays" are in type, but the correction of 
the proofs will consume some time. The first copies can hardly be ready 
for delivery till about the middle of March. 

Two of our standard books, "Essays on the Materialistic Conception 
of History," by Antonio Labriola; and "Love's Coming-of-Age," by 
Edward Carpenter, are now being re-printed in the attractive style of 
the International Library of Social Science, and will be the 6th and 7th 
volumes. Others will be announced soon. 

THE STANDARD SOCIALIST SERIES. 

"The Positive School of Criminology," by Enrico Ferri, translated 
by Ernest Untermann, is nearly printed as we go to press with this issue 
of the Review, and will be ready for mailing by about the time this an- 
nouncement is in the hands of our readers. Price, 50 cents. 

"The World's Revolutions," by Ernest Untermann, is in type and 
nearly ready for the press, and will be ready the last of February or early 
in March. Price, 50 cents. 
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"Social and Philosophical Studies," by Paul Lafargue, translated by- 
Charles IJ. Kerr, has been unavoidably delayed, and as the proofs have 
to be sent to the author in Paris, copies can not be ready before May. 

"The Socialists, who they are and what they stand for," by John 
Spargo, is a new propaganda work of first-class importance, the publi- 
cation of which has been arranged for since the January Review went 
to press. This book will be published in March as the 14th volume of 
the Standard Socialist Series. A full description of it will be given next 
month; meanwhile advance orders are solicited. Price, 50 cents. 

THE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

"The Triumph of Life," by Wilhelm Boelsche, translated by May 
Wood Simons, is already in type as we go to press with the February 
Review, and will be ready for mailing about the 20th. Several hundred 
advance orders have already been received, and the indications are that 
the book will have a sale even larger than that of "The Evolution of 
Man." Price, 50 cents. 

A. M. Simons has nearly completed his translation of "Life and 
Death," by Dr. E. Teichmann, and we expect copies about the last of 
March. 

Ernest Untermann has also nearly finished his translation of Dr. 
M. Wilhelm Meyer's, "The Making of the World," and the printing wilt 
be finished some time in April. 

We have been able to meet the printing bills as fast as they have 
come due, but the necessary outlay during February will be very heavy, 
and we ask every reader of the Review to co-operate by sending at once 
a cash order for some of the new books. We are already giving better 
value for the money, as a simple business proposition, than the capitalist 
publishers of American copyright books. In saying this we refer to our 
retail prices. But those who buy many socialist books usually prefer to 
take advantage of our co-operative plan. By paying ten dollars for a 
share of stock, you get the right to buy our books at half the retail prices 
if sent at purchaser's expense, or forty per cent, discount if we pay 
postage. 

The money received from the sale of stock is used to publish more 
socialist books. We only want ten dollars from each stockholder, because 
we want to place the future control of the publishing house in the hands 
of a great body of socialists. There are now over twelve hundred stock- 
holders. 

OUR RECORD FOR 1905. 

The annual stockholders' meeting of the co-operative* publishing house 
of Charles H. Kerr & Co. was held on January 15th. The report there 
made showed a most remarkable and gratifying improvement in the con- 
ditions of the business. It showed that during the past year books had 
been sold to the amount of $10,587.37, that $2,356.87 had been received for 
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the International Socialist Review, and that donations to the amount 
of $1,686.35 had been received. One hundred and ninety-three new stock- 
holders have entered the corporation during the past year, bringing a 
substantial increase in capital, and what is more important still, a wide 
extention of buyers, readers and distributors of socialist literature. The 
interest bearing debt to non-stockholders was practically wiped out and 
for the first time in the history of the company the receipts from sales 
of literature showed an actual balance over expense. The additional 
capital which had been contributed made possible the publication of more 
books during the past year than in any three previous years in the history 
of the company. The outlook for the forthcoming year would seem to 
indicate that this record in turn would be far exceeded during 1906. 
Seymour Stedman was elected to the board of directors and as secre- 
tary of the company for the ensuing year. Charles H. Kerr and A. M. 
Simons were re-elected as president and vice-president respectively. 

OUR RECORD FOR JANUARY. 
In the past history of the publishing house the book sales for one 
calendar month have never exceeded one thousand dollars. The sales 
of books during January, 1906, were $1,232.19. The receipts on the In- 
ternational Socialist Review for the month were $293.58, the income 
from subscriptions to stock $301.28, and there were cash contributions 
from J. A. Teit, 60 cents; Dr. H. M. Wilson, $1.60; and Win. A. Schmidt, 
$5.00; making the total receipts of the month, $1,834.25. 

WHAT TO READ ON SOCIALISM. 
Four years ago under this title we published a booklet of thirty-two 
pages, the size to slip into a letter. It told what there was to tell about 
the books we had then. A little over two years ago, under the same 
title, we published a book of thirty-six pages the size of this Review. 
Now we have in press a book of sixty-four pages under the same title. 
Each page will contain two columns each two and two-thirds inches wide 
and over eight inches long. The margins will be narrow and the paper 
will be light, because it is important to keep the postage on each book 
inside one cent. The book will contain first the substance of the five 
leaflets by Charles H. Kerr entitled, "What Socialists Think," which have 
been extensively circulated by the Socialist Party organization. There 
has been some complaint that these leaflets were not bound together in- 
stead of being printed separately, and it has been thought best to re-print 
them as an introduction to "What to Read." (A few thousands of the 
leaflets can still be had at $1.50 per thousand sets, but they will not be 
re-printed.) 

The remainder of the new book, after a brief explanation of the 
workings of our co-operative publishing house, will be taken up with 
descriptions of our literature. There will be one peculiar thing about 
these descriptions, distinguishing them from the advertising matter pre- 
pared by capitalist publishing houses. That is to say, the object of each 
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description is not to convince the reader that each individual book is the 
best ever written and should be ordered at all hazards. On the con- 
trary, the object of each description is to enable the reader to judge to 
the best of his ability what information or entertainment each book does 
or does not offer, so that he may make an intelligent selection, and be 
pleased instead of disappointed when he comes to read the books. It 
is on this plan that our book advertising has been prepared from the 
start. We might have sold more copies each of a few books by using 
the other method, but the plan we have chosen has helped us find several 
thousands of socialist book-buyers who read all our new announcements 
with interest, and send to us whenever they want books. 

To increase this army of readers is our object in printing "What 
to Read on Socialism." As soon as it is ready, we shall mail a copy to 
every stockholder, every Review subscriber, every secretary of a socialist 
local, and every one who has sent us' an order for books within the last 
six months. This will take not far from 10,000 of the pamphlets. But 
we shall print a first edition of 25,000, because we believe they will be 
wanted for propaganda. We expect to sell 15,000 copies as soon as the 
book is off the press. The price will be one dollar a hundred includ- 
ing postage either to one address or as many different addresses as de- 
sired, or 50 cents a hundred if expressage is paid by the purchaser. The 
actual cost of paper, press work and binding will be almost exactly a 
dollar a hundred, and the postage a dollar a hundred more, so that the 
price we charge does not begin to cover the cost. We ask a nominal 
price merely to make sure that all copies sent for will be put where they 
will be read, not wasted. 

Send advance orders now, and the pamphlets will be sent as soon 
as the printing is finished, which we expect will be about February 25. 
Orders for less than 100 copies will be filled at the same rate, one cent 
a copy, postpaid. Better send a dollar with as many addresses as you 
think of. We will mail one book to each address, and the remainder of 
the hundred in a package to you. This is by far the best propaganda 
value for the money that we have ever been able to offer, and we look 
for an immediate response from the readers of the Review. Address 

Charles H. Kerr & Company (Co-operative), 

56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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Garrison, and The Materialistic Interpretation 

of History** 



THERE is a class of critics which denies the importance of 
Garrison's services to the country on the ground that all 
idealists and reformers are mere empty voices, and that 
none but economic causes affect the condition of men. The 
world, according to these philosophers, crawls upon its belly, and 
its brain and heart follow submissively wherever the belly leads. 
This is known as the "economic interpretation of history," and 
is particularly affected by Marxian socialists, who believe that 
state socialism is destined to be established by irresistible eco- 
nomic laws, and that their own idealism and agitation are alto- 
gether fruitless ; which does not prevent them, however, from 
laboring and sacrificing themselves for the cause, like the typi- 
cal idealist. This belief and this behavior is strangely like the 
Christian doctrine of predestination, the certain triumph of the 
church, and the fore-ordained election of the saints, which has 
never interfered with the missionary activity of believers. The 
disciple of Marx comforts himself with the materialist equivalent 
of the statement that all things work together for good, and 
his dogmatism is as strict as that of any Presbyterian sect. It 
is the old issue of fatalism and free will, the fatalist usually 
exerting himself to secure his ends much more strenuously than 
his adversary. 

The most complete application of this theory of economic 
causes to the subject of slavery has been made by an acute so- 



♦) From Garrison, the Non-Resistant," by Ernest Crosby. Public Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Cloth, 144 pp. 5° cents. 
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cialist thinker, Mr. A. M. Simons, in a series of articles in the 
International Socialist Review of Chicago during the year 
1903. According to him the idealism of Garrison and the Aboli- 
tionists — the growing belief in the immorality of slavery and the 
justice of the demand for freedom, John Brown and his raid, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the battle .songs of the North — all these 
things were phantasmagoria and the people were deceiving 
themselves. 

"The real conflict was between the capital that hired 

free labor and the capital that owned slave labor." 

And Mr. Simons represents the Northern capitalists in the 
anticipation of a future struggle between themselves and their 
employes, as deliberately determining that the capitalists of the 
South should not enjoy the "privilege of an undisturbed indus- 
try." It seems to me that anyone who can believe this can be- 
lieve anything that he wishes to. The fact is that slave labor 
did not compete with .the free labor of the North. The South 
had a practical monopoly of the production of cotton, tobacco, 
rise and sugar, and slavery was chiefly confined to that produc- 
tion. The relative cheapness or dearness of slave labor had 
consequently no appreciable effect on Northern labor; and if it 
had, it is absurd to suppose that Northern capital appreciated 
the fact or brought about the war for any such reason. It is 
true that the North desired a protective tariff for its manufac- 
tures, and that the South preferred free trade so that it might 
have a world-wide market Tor its cotton. It is true that North 
and South each desired to control the national government. But 
no war would have been fought if the South had not seceded; 
the South would not have seceded unless she had feared for the 
future of slavery; and slavery would not have been menaced 
except for the agitation of the anti-slavery people of the North 
with Garrison at their head. 

A9 a matter of fact, human idealism enters into all the 
works of man ; and the philosophy which asserts that poetry and 
religion spring from economic conditions and nothing else, is 
erroneous or at least one-sided. That mind and body are so 
intermingled that they reach upon each other, is undoubtedly 
true, and our extreme idealist needs to be reminded now and 
then that the bread and butter factor must not be forgotten ; but 
to assert that mind is made of bread and butter is going much 
too far, and it ignores the commonest experiences of human 
consciousness. Man's wish — man's will — is a force to be dealt 
with. Even ordinary hunger involves wish and will in the 
choice of food. Is our present civilization governed partially 
by the yield of wheat? But wheat itself is a human creation. 
The first man who tasted a grain of wild wheat and liked it 
and proceeded to sow other similar grains was moved as much 
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by fancy as by economic necessity. And there is hunger and 
hunger. There is a hunger and thirst for knowledge, and a 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and many other hungers 
and thirsts which must all be reckoned with in the study of 
evolution. And man can see the workings of this side of evolu- 
tion in his own mind. I have become a vegetarian, for instance, 
and I am unable to detect any economic reason for my change 
of diet. I know many others of whom the same is true. In 
time the increase in the number of such vegetarians will produce 
an appreciable effect upon the economic condition of mankind, 
and here clearly will be a change occasioned in large part by 
pure idealism. The same is true of socialism, and I know many 
leading socialists who so far from having been impelled to soci- 
alism by economic motives, would be economic losers by its 
victory. And so with the temperance movement, the peace 
movements, the movement for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and many others. I am conscious and every man Is con- 
scious of doing things every day against mere economic inter- 
ests, and I do not refer exclusively to philanthropy by any 
means. The millionaire who spends his money on a trip to Eu- 
rope instead of saving it overrules his economic interests on ac- 
count of his higher desire for novel experiences, and he does 
the same thing when he pays for a superfluous ornament on his 
house. To overlook men's desires is to overlook life itself, and 
in the record of the living actions of men the thought precedes 
the thing. You cannot have a dinner without thinking it out 
beforehand, nor build a house without plans. You might wait 
till dooms-day for "economic conditions" to roast a potato for 
you. The will of man must intervene before the miracle is per- 
formed, and sometime^ he wills to rise above his economic condi- 
tions and refuses to bend before them. 

In short, the "economic interpretation of history" is equiv- 
alent to the brick interpretation of a house (leaving the architect 
and the owner who ordered it built out of the question) — that is, 
no interpretation at all. Economic conditions are more often 
the limitation than the source of evolution. The exertion of our 
powers is more or. less bounded by our materials, and events 
which are not economically possible are not likely to happen; 
but things are not yet in the saddle and the socialist movement, 
with its devoted and self-forgetful leaders, gives ample proof of 
it. It is curious to note that our extreme materialists call them- 
selves "scientific socialists" and our extreme idealists, who deny 
the existence of matter, take the name of "Christian scientists." 
True "science" lies between these extremes and perhaps it is 
wise to fight shy of those who advertise their "science" too con- 
spicuously. 

In the history of slavery the element of human will and 
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initiative is particularly prominent. A sentimental bishop was 
the first to suggest the importation of Africans to America in 
order to relieve the Indians from the labor which their spirit 
could not brook. It was a philanthropic business at the start. 
Indians would not work, Negroes would. Here again the hu- 
man factor asserted itself. The Cavalier immigrants of the 
South did not like to work, the Puritans of the North did ; hence 
one of the reasons that slavery flourished only below Mason and 
Dixon's line. Mr. Simons refers to this fact as "one of those 
strange happenings" called "coincidences." The interesting 
point lies," he goes on to say, "in the fact that in Europe' it was 
just the Cavalier who represented the old feudal organization 
of society with its servile system of labor, while the Puritan is 
the representative of the rapidly rising bourgeoisie which was to 
rest upon the status of wage-slavery." "Strange happening," 
"coincidence," "interesting point." This is certainly most naive. 
There was no reason why slaves should not be employed in the 
North in raising wheat as well as in the South in raising cot- 
ton, except that the Northerners did not want them, and here- 
dity as well as climate goes to account for the difference. Mr. 
Simons himself quotes from the work of an antebellum author 
a reference to German settlers who, "true to their national in- 
stincts, will not employ the labor of a slave." And in fine, as 
if to show how little he is convinced by his own arguments, 
Mr. Simons says of this same volume (Helper's "Impending 
Crisis"), "This book had a most remarkable circulation in the 
years immediately preceding the war, and probably if the truth 
as to the real factors which made public opinion could be deter- 
mined, it had far more to do with bringing on the Civil War 
than did 'Uncle Tom's Cabin/ " which involves an admission as 
to the latter book as well as to the former. Books and argu- 
ments and ideals had their leading part to play in the abolition 
of slavery, and the very adversaries of the belief cannot get 
away from it. "Public opinion" is and always has been a deter- 
mining element in history, and it is swayed by novels and agita- 
tors and poets. Garrison still has his place in history. 
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WHILE the foregoing criticism by Mr. Ernest Crosby is 
filled with misconceptions and misinterpretations of the 
doctrine he attacks, yet on the whole it is about as 
good a short presentation of the ordinary arguments against the 
socialist position as I remember having seen. I am all the more 
led to consider the particular problem which he discusses since 
one of the foremost socialist papers in the United States has 
recently taken almost the same position as Mr. Crosby regard- 
ing the function of Garrison and his fellow abolitionists. 

First as to the misunderstandings. ' It is a grotesque 
travesty on the truth to claim that according to the economic 
interpretation of history, the world "crawls upon its belly, and 
its brain and heart follow submissively where the belly leads." 
The socialist never stated that the food desire was the only 
one influencing man. He has emphasized far more than his 
opponents that there is a "hunger and thirst" for a great variety 
of things besides food and drink for the belly. He has never 
attempted to formulate a philosophy which overlooked these 
desires, and has always maintained that it was the way in which 
man satisfied all his desires that determined his social institu- 
tions. Until the present time society has been mainly con- 
cerned with the satisfaction of the "belly desires," and conse- 
quently social institutions have been governed by the manner 
in which these desires were satisfied to a much larger degree 
than Mr. Crosby may be willing to believe. 

The next misunderstanding is one for which there is really 
no excuse. It is as moss-grown with age as the "don't-want- 
to-divide-up" and the "coming-slavery" nonsense. This is all 
the more inexcusable on Mr. Crosby's part since this point was 
thoroughly explained by Mrs. May Wood Simons in one of the 
very numbers of the International Socialist Review con- 
taining the articles which he criticises. 

I refer to his silly, catchy comparison of Marxism with 
Predestination, and his sneers at the "fatalist" socialist who 
still engages in propaganda work. Undoubtedly the old al- 
chemist, who sought to accomplish the transmutation of metals 
would have similarly sneered at the contradiction of a modern 
chemist, who should at the same time believe in chemical laws, 
and still seek to compound drugs. We can imagine the super- 
cilious sarcasm with which a similar reasoner might have 
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greeted Newton, and how he would have been denounced as a 
contradictory fatalist if he dared to suggest that bodies could 
still be moved nothwithstanding they obeyed the laws of gravi- 
tation. The comparison is a correct one and will bear further 
elaboration. The man who knows no social laws, who trusts 
to sentiment and preaching, without considering whether what 
he seeks to accomplish is in accord with social evolution and the 
laws of social growth, is exactly comparable to the old alchemist 
and "medicine man" or witch doctor; while the socialist, who 
first seeks to discover the laws according to which society must 
evolve, and the forces by which its structure is determined, and 
then works in accord with those laws and forces, is the social 
prototype of the modern chemist and physicist, who studies 
physical and chemical laws in order to use them. 

Chance, luck, incantations, charms, and the "medicine man" 
philosophy in general, have been driven from all other fields of 
phenomena save that of society. Just because it is to the ma- 
terial interest of the ruling portion of present society to deny 
the validity or even the existence of such laws we still have so- 
cial conjurers who seek to produce results without regard to 
the laws which govern the forces and phenomena with which 
they deal. Another reason why social laws are slower in ob- 
taining recognition is found in their greater complexity, and in 
the fact that each social organization, like each chemical com- 
bination, or each' species of animal or plant life has its own laws 
of growth and operation. No body of thinkers who approached 
the subject from any but the proletarian point of view could 
avoid the first difficulty in any social stage, and in the stage of 
capitalism there are also special advantages from this method 
of approach in meeting the second difficulty. For these reasons 
it is not pure bigoted conceit, that leads the socialist to claim that 
he alone has the true position in regard to the great fundament- 
als of social life and evolution. He is all the more confirmed 
in this belief by the fact that his philosophy has grown with 
ever conquering force in all nations of the earth in the face 
of the most bitter criticism from without and the keenest exami- 
nation from within. To-day he offers the results of this philos- 
ophy, not as presenting a fatalist obstacle to social activity, but 
as offering a means of intelligent scientific activity comparable 
to that which takes place in all other fields of human endeavor. 

Let me say this all over again, so that even the stupidist 
may never have occasion to bring up this objection again. So 
long as people thought that diseases were cured by charms, that 
crops were governed by luck, that plagues were a visitation of 
God, there was little chance for the rise of the sciences of heal- 
ing, or agriculture or sanitation. But when it was learned that 
these things were governed by inexorable "irresistible" laws, 
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then the growth of the science was in exact degree to the growth 
of the knowledge of these laws. The same thing is true in the 
science of society. So long as men believe that social changes 
come by chance, through the efforts of great men, or inspired 
geniuses, there can be no social science, nor effective intelligent 
working for social change. Just as the astrologist, the alchem- 
ist and the medicine man occasionally happened to perform their 
charms or chant their incantations at the particular moment in 
which the desired change was about to take place, and so got 
credit for what happened; just so the particular social prophet 
who was lucky enough to guess which way things were going, 
before other people saw the trend of events, or who unconsciously 
worked in accord with the social laws, came to be looked upon 
by those who accept what might be called the "medicine man 
interpretation of history" as the cause of the event. On the 
other hand, when the socialist discovered some of the laws of 
social evolution and proceeded to act in accord with them for 
the accomplishment of certain definite social changes he was 
the social counterpart of the engineer, the physicist and the 
trained scientist in all other fields, who produce results by the 
application of known laws. 

If this does not forever lay .the ghost of this "fatalistic" 
contradiction, then I will simply have to admit that there are 
those who will still cling to their charms and incantations in the 
social world just as others continue to carry the left hind feet 
of grave-yard rabbits. 

The third misunderstanding is also an extremely common 
one, and one for which there is not the slightest excuse, since 
socialists have over and over again made their position so plain 
that it would seem that a "way-faring man though a fool" might 
still understand it. This lies in the assertion that socialists take no 
account of idealism as a possible social force. Once more, had Mr. 
Crosby read the article to which reference was previously made, 
he would have found this objection met. I quote from the ar- 
ticle in question to show the density of understanding on the 
part of those who would still insist that socialists are blind to 
the existence of these forces. "The systems of justice, moral- 
ity, etc., which have arisen in previous social stages undoubt- 
edly have a part in determining social institutions to-day." 
Every adherent of the materialistic or economic interpretation 
of history since Marx, has recognized this fact. The socialists 
have done more than this. They have explained the origin and 
the methods by which these forces work. I continue to quote the 
sentences which follow the one just given: "But how? They 
constitute the material upon which present economic environ- 
ment must act, and they may so resist that environment as to 
greatly alter it. But when we analyze this back to its ultimate 
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we find that it is not a conflict between ideas and environment, 
but a conflict between a past and a present environment." From 
this fact it follows that an idea which did not correspond to the 
environment and the direction of social growth would be doomed 
to disappearance; and if it did so correspond then it would be 
unconsciously working in accord .with the very laws which the 
socialist points out. In the same way the "medicine man" did 
sometimes hit upon the proper herbs to cure the patient, but that 
is a poor argument for "medicine man" therapeutics. 

Once more we will try to repeat this thought so that it may 
be thoroughly understood. The socialist recognizes that ideas 
are effective in the social realm, just as they are in any other 
field, only when applied in accordance with social laws; just as 
the ideas of the engineer are only effective when applied in ac- 
cordance with the laws of physics. The engineer might sit and 
dream, and then preach and pray and denounce and agitate un- 
til the crack of doom and he could not build a sky-scraper out 
of butter, or a bridge without foundations. In the same way 
a Garrison might have been crying out against slavery without 
ever disturbing the status of the negro, if it had not happened 
that the owners of wage-slaves wanted the government which 
the chattel slave owners possessed, and got into a war about the 
matter, in the midst of which they blockaded southern ports, 
destroyed plantations, burned cities and transformed the negro 
into a wage-slave. 

There is plenty more in Mr. Crosby's general observations 
that might serve as texts to illustrate the perversity of those who 
will not see, or upon which to preach sermons on the economic 
interpretation of history. I shall pass these over, however, be- 
lieving that none of them present any difficulties to anyone who 
chooses to apply the principles already explained. 

Now as to the particular example which he offers as illus- 
trative of the "medicine man" incantation, idealistic theory of 
history. According to Mr. Crosby the "element of human will 
and initiative is particularly prominent" in the history of slav- 
ery. I shall not here reproduce the mass of evidence which 
appeared in the original articles which he criticises.*) 

I shall take only the incidents he cites, supposing that, like 
a good general, he has chosen the strongest positions and that 
if these are overthrown the whole citadel will be forced to 
capitulate. He asserts that "A sentimental bishop was the first 
to suggest the importation of Africans to America in order to 
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relieve the Indians from the labor which their spirit would not 
brook." As Mr. Crosby says, "It seems to me that anyone 
who can believe this, can believe anything he wants to." This 
is the "medicine man interpretation of history" with a veng- 
eance. Just because a Spanish bishop chanced to suggest to the 
mine owners of Spain, who were on the look-out for men to 
murder for money in their American mines, that negroes might 
be substituted . for the Indians, who had shown a disposition 
to object to being tortured in the underground hells of the 
new world, are we therefore to believe that it was religious 
sentimentality that introduced negro slavery to America? 
Does it sound probable that if this suggestion had not been 
made that it never would have occurred to the slave-traders, 
who had been plying their trade for several years before Co- 
lumbus landed on the shore of San Salvador, that there was 
a possible profitable market for their wares on the western shores 
of the Atlantic? 

I never represented "the Northern capitalists in the antici- 
pation of future struggles between themselves and their em- 
ployes, as deliberately determining that the capitalists of the 
South should not enjoy the 'privilege of an undisturbed indus- 
try'," and there is nothing in the articles criticised that justifies 
such a statement. That this possibility was foreseen at that 
time was pointed out by me as a remarkable example of fore- 
sight, but too few persons possessed that foresight to make it 
an effective social force. I would add to the quotations given 
in my former article the following from John C. Calhoun, 
as showing that there were those at that time who were 
able to believe this unbelievable thing, and these the very 
men who were shaping events — if we are to accept the great 
man theory of history : 

"There is, and always has been, in an advanced stage of wealth and 
civilization, a conflict between labor and capital. The condition of so- 
ciety in the South exempts us from the disorders and dangers resulting 
from this conflict; and explains why it is that the condition of the slave- 
holding states has been so much more staple and quiet than that of the 
North." 

The central point upon which I insisted in my original ar- 
ticle, and which I believe I was the first to present in anything 
like a complete form, was that the Civil War was a struggle be- 
tween two divisions of the ruling class — the southern chattel 
slave owner, and the northern buyer of wage labor, for control 
of the national goverment, and that the North did not set out 
with the intention of "freeing" the slave any more than the 
South aimed at the "enslavement" of the northern wage worker. 
In the midst of the war, and as a war measure, and certainly not 
as a result of abolitionist agitation, the Emancipation Proclama- 
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tion was issued. Up until that Proclamation was issued the Re- 
publican Party steadfastly refused to favor abolition. I could 
easily cite almost numberless proofs of this fact, if it is disputed. 
But when the negro was "freed" and given a ballot, and was 
needed by the "carpet-bagger" and the "scalawag" in "Recon- 
struction" times, then the "freeing of the negro" became one of 
the valuable assets of the Republican Party, and was worked 
for all it was worth. Then they began to idolize the old aboli- 
tionists, and to claim to have agreed with them all the time. 

There are some other rather remarkable statements in Mr. 
Crosby's work. He tells us that, "There was no reason why 
slaves should not be employed in the North in raising wheat as 
well as in the South in raising cotton, except that the Northern- 
ers did not want them." There are a few things that seriously 
interfere with the accuracy of that sentence. First, negroes were 
"employed in the North in growing wheat" for a while. Sec- 
ond, there was a very good "reason why" that employment was 
not continued and that was that it did not pay. Third, the North- 
erners did "want them," and when they found they could not 
use them at home they very willingly sold them to their south- 
ern brethren; like the woman, who became convinced that her 
jewels were dragging her soul down to eternal damnation, and 
so gave them to her sister. This myth about the Puritan 
heredity and morals which led to abolitionism has been exploded 
so often that it seems a pity to hit it again, but so long as there 
are those who believe in witch doctors it will still be necessary 
to repeat the platitudes of elementary hygiene. Says McMaster 
"If the infamy of holding slaves belongs to the Seuth, the 
greater infamy of supplying slaves must be shared by England 
and the North." It was the Puritan owners of the Boston clip- 
pers, who stole the slaves in Africa, or bought them with adult- 
erated rum, and then brought them to the southern planters. If 
the "horrors of the cotton plantation" must be charged to the ac- 
count of the Cavaljer, the Puritan must answer for the ten-fold 
greater "horrors of the middle passage." In short, both sides 
believed in, defended and practiced chattel slavery just as far 
as it was profitable, and no farther. 

Mr. Crosby seems to think that he has caught me in a 
ridiculous contradiction when I stated that Helper's "Impending 
Crisis" had much to do with bringing on the Civil War. On the 
contrary, this is an illustration of the point at issue, — that the 
social agitator is only effective when he works in accord with 
social laws. Helper showed the unprofitableness of slavery. He 
demonstrated that it was to the material interest of a great por- 
tion of the population to abolish it and to substitute wage- 
slavery. He snowed that the latter increased profits, built cities 
and railroads, fostered commerce, and raised the price of land. 
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He called upon the southern non-slaveholders to vote in their 
own interest and not blindly follow the slavocracy. It was 
these things that caused his book to reach a larger circulation 
than any other work filled with dry statistics and dull reading 
ever reached before or since, and that raised the South to such 
a point of rage that possession of the book was made a crime in 
many states, and having sympathized with its circulation de- 
feated John Sherman for the position of speakership of the 
House of Representatives. The fervid eloquence of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" may have stirred up the sentimental maiden ladies 
of Massachusetts, but unfortunately (and also unjustly, as I will 
be the first to agree) they were not in a position to. make their 
voice felt in the affairs of state. But Helper put his hand upon 
the pocket-book lever, that then, as now, ruled, and so helped, 
to a slight extent at least, to set the wheels in motion, which 
eventuated in the victory of the Republican Party, the secession 
of the South and The Emancipation Proclamation. 

That secession was an absolute necessity if the profits in 
slavery were to be preserved. Chattel servitude could not suc- 
ceed with the capitalist class of the North in power. The indus- 
trial system of the South was so different from that of the 
North, especially after capitalism had developed, that it required 
an almost diametrically opposite use of the national government. 
The influence of the little body of abolitionists in bringing about 
either the war or abolition was almost infinitesimal, and this just 
because they were not working in accord with the laws which 
were governing the society in which they lived. 

If Mr. Crosby believes that he can further substantiate his 
position or prove the error of the materialistic interpretation of 
history I hope that will continue his criticisms. The socialist, 
as always, has "everything to gain and nothing to lose," by free 
discussion, and I cheerfully and gladly tender him the columns 
of the International Socialist Review for this purpose. 

A. M. Simons. 
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Economic Contradictions and The Passing 
of Capitalism* 

IN the preceding articles we have endeavored to show the 
purpose of Marx's inquiry into the laws of exchange- 
value, and how those laws furnish the key to the under- 
standing of the Workings of the capitalist system of production 
and distribution. 

We have examined the capitalist system as it is, without go- 
ing into the question of its origin, except to note the fact that it 
had an historic origin, that is to say, that it is not eternal or even 
immemorial in its existence but is a historical phenomenon hav- 
ing had its origin within the recorded memory of men. 

We have examined some of the tendencies of its develop- 
ment, but only within its confines . We have examined some of 
the tendencies in the development and distribution of the mass 
of surplus-value produced in the capitalist system while it lasts. 
The question of its lasting, as to its extent and form, we have 
not touched upon. We might say, a priori; that since the capi- 
talistic system is only a historic phenomenon it will certainly not 
last forever. While this is true, it is of no importance whatso- 
ever, unless we can say with some degree of certainty that the 
passing of this system is of such proximity that its end can be 
seen, and this is only possible if its end is so near that we can 
discern its form, or rather the form of the system which is to 
succeed and supplant it. This again, can only be determined, 
if at all, from an examination of the tendencies of the capitalist 
system, and the laws governing it, followed out to their ultimate 
and logical results so as to see whether they lead beyond the 
capitalist system itself. And if so, whither are we drifting? 

Should a careful and exhaustive examination of the tenden- 
cies of the capitalist system fail to lead to any beyond, then we 
must accept the capitalist system as unlimited in duration for all 
practical purposes. For the social system, which is to succeed 
the capitalist form of society must be born and developed within 
the bowels of capitalism, and it will come into existence only 
after the passing of capitalism shall come about as the necessary 
and logical result of the full development of the laws of its own 
being. And it will be long before the end of the old system, and 
the birth of the new one will come, that the signs of decaying old 
age *nd of the new germs of life will manifest themselves to the 
intelligent observer. 
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The examination which Marx made of the capitalist system 
has not only revealed to him the laws which govern the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth within the system, but also the 
historical tendencies of its development which show its place in 
history with reference to its origin as well as its passing. His 
work, "Capital/' is therefore not only an explanation of the 
workings of the capitalist system, but also an historical estimate, 
an appreciation thereof. The sub-title of the work, "A Critique 
of Political Economy/' refers not so much to the theories of the 
political economists who preceded him with reference to the ex- 
planation of the actual workings of the capitalist system, as to 
their failure to appreciate the tendencies and the laws of capital- 
ism which will lead to its ultimate passing away. According to 
Marx, the capitalist system of production and distribution is so 
full of inherent contradictions, that its own development, if the 
laws of its own existence are permitted to freely assert them- 
selves, will lead to its ultimate and speedy destruction. For, not 
only are the laws of capitalism inherently contradictory, but the 
development of capitalism has already reached that stage where 
the contradictions upon which it rests make themselves felt to its 
own detriment, and the forces and elements which are to work 
its destruction and supplant it are maturing rapidly before our 
very eyes. So does the system which is to take the place of cap- 
italism take definite shape and outline, so that its general form 
and appearance stand clearly before out vision inscribed: So- 
cialism. 

Before proceeding however any further with this examina- 
tion our attention is called to a question which might interfere 
with the progress of our inquiry unless answered right here. 
There is perhaps no question which leads to as much discussion, 
and as contradictory opinions, since the advent of Revisionism^ 
than the question of the relation between the theory of value 
and socialism in the Marxian system. The cleavage of opinion 
is in the main along the lines of orthodox and revisionist Marx- 
ism, the former claiming an intimate relation and interdepend- 
ence between these parts of the Marxian theory, and the latter 
denying it. This alignment on the present question is not very 
strict, however; and absolutely irreconcilable opinions on this 
subject are held by Marx-critics belonging to the same camp. A 
glance into the discussion of this subject will again reveal the 
almost hopeless state of ignorance of the Marxian theory which 
prevails even among the ablest of Marx-critics. 

According to Tugan-Baranowsky (.who agrees in this res- 
pect with most orthodox Marxists) Marx based his socialism 
entirely on what he thought to be the laws of capitalistic develop- 
ment resulting from the peculiarities of the law of value which 
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forms its keynote. Oppenheimer and Simkhowitch, however, 
and a host of others, insist that Marx's theory of value has noth- 
ing whatever to do with his socialism. 

Curiously enough, Tugan-Baranowsky on the one hand and 
Oppenheimer and Simkhowitch on the other, all claim one and 
the same passage in Engels as authority in support of their re- 
spective positions; which adds no little to the bewilderment of 
the simple-minded reader. The treatment which this particular 
passage from Engels has recieved, and the uses to which it was 
:put, is very characteristic of up-to-date Marx-criticism, parti- 
cularly of the Revisionist brand: Detached passages, sentences 
and phrases, from Marx and Engels are bandied about without 
the slightest attention being paid to the particular context or con- 
nection in which they were used, thus often making them yield 
an entirely different meaning from that intended by the author. 
The result is that everybody proves by Marx and Engels them- 
selves whatever opinions he pleases to ascribe to them, a most 
fruitful field is provided for the adherents of the theory of evolu- 
tion in Marxism, and a plentiful harvest is assured to the gath- 
erer of Marxian contradictions. 

V. G. Simkhowitch, who has to his credit one of the wordi- 
est essays on Marxism, published in one of ihe most learned 
German magazines, says: "Marx's socialist demands and his 
theory of value are genetically related, but systematically con- 
sidered there is no connection whatever between them. In say- 
ing this I merely repeat something which is self-evident to every 
philosophically educated person who has grasped the Marxian 
philosophy (Weltanschauung). Anybody who cares can find 
•specific statements to that effect in Marx and Engels. So says 
Engels about the relation of Marx's socialism to his theory of 
value: Marx therefore never based his communistic demands 
thereon, but on the inevitable breakdown of the capitalistic mode 
of production which we daily see approaching its end. And in 
the literature of Marxism this has always been insisted on." 

At the risk of being accounted philosophically uneducated 
Ave shall have to disagree with our philosophic Marx-critic along 
with others, for reasons which will presently appear. Just now 
however it is the passage quoted from Engels that interests us. 
We must say most emphatically that Engels never said any such 
thing as he is made to say by our philosophically educated critic. 
Not that the zvords quoted are not Engels'. The words were 
used by Engels, sure enough. But their meaning is entirely dif- 
ferent. For Engels did not say this, "About the relation of 
Marx's socialism to his theory of value" as Simkhowitch (and 
Oppenheimer) seem to think, but about something else, which 
exactly reverses the meaning of the passage. In his preface to 
Marx's "Misery of Philosophy," Engels says that long before 
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Marx some socialists attempted to base their socialism on the 
Ricardian theory of value, claiming that since, according to Ri- 
cardo, labor is the source of all value, the laborers are entitled 
to all the value produced, which means to the whole social pro- 
duct. And then he goes on to say : 

"The above application of the Ricardian theory, namely, that 
to the workingmen, as the only real producers, belongs the entire 
social product, their product, leads directly to communism. This 
application is, however, as Marx -points out in the passage quoted 
above, economically formally false, for it is simply the applica- 
tion of ethics to economics. According to the laws of capitalistic 
Economics the greatest portion of the product does not belong to 
the workingmen who produced it. We may say: this is wrong, 
it must not be. But that has nothing to do with economics. We 
merely say by this, that this economic fact is opposed to our 
moral feelings. 

Marx therefore never based his communistic demands 
thereon, but on the inevitable break-down of the capitalist mode 
of production which we daily see approaching its end." 

Our philosophically educated critic evidently got things 
somewhat mixed. Marx never based his communistic demands 
on the moral application of the Ricardian, or his own theory of 
value. Nor on any morality for that matter. Therein he differed 
from the Utopian socialists who preceded him and from such 
of those who followed him, who, like Bernstein for instance, have 
returned to the moral application of economic theories. That is 
why Bernstein and the rest of the Revisionists do not see the 
connection between the Marxian theory of value and his social- 
ism. Any theory of value will do for them as long as it per- 
mits, or they think it permits, the moral application which they 
are after. And as any theory might be made to yield such a 
moral to those who look for it, they have become indifferent 
to theories of value in general. Not so with Marx. His social- 
ism is scientific as distinguished from Utopian based on moral 
applications, in that it is the result of "the inevitable breakdown 
of the capitalistic mode of production." But this inevitable 
breakdown can only be understood and explained by the aid of 
the Marxian theory of value, that is why his theory of value and 
his socialism are so intimately connected in his system. Marx 
based his socialism on his theory of value. But on its economic 
results, not on its moral application. And it is due to the lack 
of understanding on the part of his critics of what Marx con- 
ceived to be the economic results of his theory of value, that 
the discussion of the relation between his theory of value and his 
socialism is still going on, and his and Engels' writings are still 
being put to all sorts of uses. 
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' The law of value which lies at the basis of capitalism con- 
tain within itself according to Marx, a mass of contradictions 
which lead in the development of capitalist society to the forma- 
tion of a series of antagonistic elements which must ultimately 
result in its breakdown. While these contradictions and antag- 
onisms are developed by the same economic process, they are not 
all of a strictly economic nature, and may have results of what is 
usually considered a moral character. 

While the facts themselves which will lead to the displace- 
ment of the capitalist system must be of a strictly economic na- 
ture, that is to say the capitalistic mode of production and dis- 
tribution must become a fetter upon production before it can 
be overthrown, the actual power which will overthrow it, or at 
least the form which it will assume in the consciousness of the 
men who will do this work, may be of a moral or ethical nature. 
For man possesses the peculiarity of placing absolute standards 
on relative matters, and he calls moral everything that accelarates 
his progress on any road which he may be travelling, and im- 
moral everything that retards this progress. When he finds, 
therefore, that any given arrangement is in his way he declares 
it to be immoral and fights it with all the force of his "moral 
nature." 

He may, therefore, be depended upon to make a moral issue 
of, and lead a crusade against, anything that will stand in the 
way of his economic progress. It is to the economic facts of cap- 
italism that we must therefore look for the basis of socialism. 

In order to properly appreciate these facts, we must go back 
a little to the beginning of our examination of the capitalist 
system. We have there noted the difference between the wealth 
of capitalistic society and that of the forms of society which pre- 
ceded it. We have noted that difference to be in the fact that 
capitalistic wealth is an aggregation of commodities. This, as 
was also already noted, is due to the circumstance that the pur- 
pose of capitalistic production is different from that of any 
former mode of production. 

This difference in the purpose of production, production for 
the market instead of for use has wrought a change in the pro- 
cess of distribution of the social product between the different 
social elements which are to share therein. Under former 
systems of production this process was a very simple one, and the 
persons engaged in it were conscious and well aware of what 
they were doing. It was an extra-economic process, in a way, 
trie real economic process being confined to the process of pro- 
duction. It was in the capitalist system that the process of dis- 
tribution first became an unconscious, "natural," and economic 
process, by the addition to the process of production of the cir- 
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culation-process of commodities, as part of the general economic 
process of society, and that part of it in which the distribution 
of the produced commodities among those entitled thereto is to 
take place. 

From the capitalist standpoint the circulation process of 
commodities is the most important of the economic processes. 
Not, however, because it is only by this process that the pro- 
duced commodities reach their social destination, the consumers, 
but because it is in this process that all value, including the 
surplus-value, the cause and aim of capitalistic production, is 
realized. Until realized in the circulation process, all value pro- 
duced for the capitalist, "necessary" as well as "surplus," is only 
potential value, liable to be destroyed at any moment by some 
change in the social conditions of its production or distribution. 
In order that the capitalist class may obtain its surplus-value, the 
whole value must not only be produced but consumed, either 
absolutely or productively. And in order that the individual 
capitalist may obtain his share of the fund of surplus-value 
created for his class, the value in the production or circulation 
of which he is economically engaged must be consumed as far 
as he is concerned, that is to say, it must reach his immediate 
consumer. 

This process of the realization of value and of the distribu- 
tion of the surplus-value in the circulation-process of commod- 
ities is presided over by the God of capitalism — Competition — 
who, as all the world knows, is "the life of trade." The share 
of the surplus-value which each individual capitalist obtains de- 
pending on his success in this competition, the source of all sur- 
plus-value has been lost sight of, and the importance of the cir- 
culation process grossly exaggerated. It has, however, a real 
and vital importance to the capitalist class, for it is here that the 
surplus-value produced elsewhere is actually realized. 

The essentials of capitalism are therefore three. Private 
Property; a free working class; and Competion. Private prop- 
erty in the means of production is, of course, at the foundation of 
the capitalist system as it is of all societies divided into classes. 
In this it does not differ from other class-societies which pre- 
ceded it. Not so with the other two elements. They were al- 
most unknown to the social systems which preceded it, but are 
absolutely essential to capitalism. We have already seen how 
important a role competition plays in the realization and distribu- 
tion of the surplus-value among the members of the capitalist 
class. It also plays an important part in determining the relative 
amount of the surplus in all the values that are produced, as we 
shall have occasion to see later. 

This however, depends on the third element, the free work- 
ing-class. The working-class in order to serve as an efficient 
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instrument of capitalist production must be absolutely free. 
'Tree," as Marx says, both from personal bondage and from the 
ties of property. Were the workingmen to be burdened with 
property, the whole edifice of capitalism would be impossible for 
the commodity, labor-power would then be absent from the mar- 
ket and the possession of the necessary and surplus-values would 
then be united in the same person, which would extinguish all 
difference between them. Production of commodities would also 
be next to impossible were the workingmen not free personally 
so as to be able to sell their labor-power to the highest bidder. 
Competition among the producers would then be impossible. For 
competition implies equality of opportunity, whereas under such 
conditions the opportunity of production would depend on the 
possession of workingmen. Besides, production or abstention 
from production would then depend not on the choice of the cap- 
italist but on the number of workingmen he possessed. He could 
not produce if he possessed none, and would be compelled to 
produce if he possessed them. For it is of the essence of a slave 
that he must be fed, and consequently worked. The presence of 
these three elements together turns the means of production into 
"Capital," and gives the laws of capitalism free play. Hence, 
free trade is the typical policy of capitalism, as is the "free" em- 
ployment of private property, personal liberty and right to con- 
tract, with all that it implies. And protection in any form, or 
the interference with property and liberty in any manner, is a 
sign of either an imperfectly developed capitalism, or of a capi- 
talism in a stage of decay and tottering to its fall. 

What, then, are the tendencies of the development of these 
elements of the capitalistic system? How do they influence one 
another in the course of their development ? And how is the pro- 
duction and realization of surplus-value, the aim and purpose of 
capitalistic economic activity affected by the sum-total of these 
influences ? 

The growth of capitalism, in so far as it is not merely expan- 
sion over an increased area, but development of force and power, 
means the rapid accumulation of capital, more particularly of 
machinery of production and circulation. All the great masses 
of our wealth consist of this machinery with the exception of 
that part of it which consists of land, which, as we have seen, 
gets its value from the reflex action of this machinery. The ac- 
cumulation of machinery does not mean, however, the mere pil- 
ing up of machinery upon machinery, that is to say, it does not 
mean the mere addition of machinery of the same kind to that 
which already exists. The process of accumulation starts out, 
of course, by addition of machinery of the same kind. But it 
does not proceed very far in that way. The real spring of the 
process consists in the constant invention of ever newer and 
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costlier machinery. The economic value of this machinery (that 
is its value as an economic force) consists in its labor-saving 
quality. It is of the essence of every new invention that it must 
be labor-saving in some way, otherwise it is useless to capital. 
This mechanical law of the accumulation of capital finds its econ- 
omic expression in the law of the rising organic composition of 
capital. 

The essence of all new 7 machinery introduced in the process 
of accumulation of capital being its labor-saving quality, and the 
purpose of its introduction being the replacing of costly live- 
labor by a cheaper mechanical process, the accumulation of cap- 
ital is only possible by the constant replacement of live-labor by 
machinery, by the ever-recurring forcing out of employment of 
great masses of labor. Thus, this mechanical law of the ac- 
cumulation of capital, which as we have seen, finds its economic 
expression in the rising organic composition of capital and there- 
fore in the falling rate of profits, finds its' sociological expres- 
sion in the capitalistic law of relative over-population. 

That is to say, that under capitalism a country may become 
over-populated with relation to the needs of capital or of the 
capitalist class in laborers, and large masses of its population may 
thereby lose their means of productive employment and there- 
fore their means of subsistence, while the absolute needs as w r eli 
as means of employment and subsistence are quite sufficient to 
provide for all its members. The Malthusian law, whatever 
else may be said of it, certainly has no application to the question 
of population under the capitalist system of society. For aside 
from the question whether there are any "natural" laws govern- 
ing the growth of population and of the means of subsistence, 
such laws, if there be any, would be quite superfluous and in- 
operative under capitalism. For the very processes by which 
capital is being accumulated produce an over-population long be- 
fore the natural limit of population could be reached, and that 
limit is therefore never reached under capitalism. 

The laborers who are continually being thrown out of em- 
ployment by the introduction of new, labor-saving, machinery, 
are thereafter absorbed in whole or in part by the process of 
production, when the new capital, or the old capital in its new 
form, has had sufficient time to expand and accumulate on the 
new basis so as to need new "hands." This process of absorp- 
tion continues as long as the accumulation proceeds on this new 
(soon to become old) basis of production, and until it has suffi- 
ciently accumulated to require, and has actually found, a new 
basis of production in the further invention of some newer ma- 
chinery. When this occurs there is a new "freeing" of a mass 
of workingmen from the bondage of employment, and the pro- 
cess begins all over anew. 
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This constant hunt for additional surplus-value, here by ex- 
panding the old processes of production by constantly employing 
more labor and here by changing the processes so as to narrow 
down its base of human labor, in short : the process of accumula- 
tion of capital, requires, not only a "free" but an elastic working 
class. It necessitates the existence of a "reserve" army of work- 
ingmen beside the active one, which it creates and augments by 
the repeated displacements of live-labor by machinery, and which 
it uses for the purposes of expansion when accumulation glides 
along smoothly until the next "fitful" exxplosion. The greater 
the accumulation of capital, the greater the "reserve" army 
which it needs and creates, as compared with the "active" army 
of workingmen. The "reserve" army is not identical with the 
"army of the unemployed," but the greater the "reserve" the 
greater the potential army of the unemployed. 

The workingmen under capitalism being "free" and equal, 
there is no actual line of division between the active and reserve 
army of workingmen. On the contrary they are in continual 
flux, men on duty and reservists continually changing place, and 
the same men sometimes being half active and half reserve. The 
existence of the reserve army and this relation between the ac- 
tive and reserve armies of the working class have the most de- 
plorable effect on wages, and on the condition of the working 
class generally. Aside from the destitution caused by the intro- 
duction of new machinery among those workingmen who are 
thereby thrown out of employment and those directly dependent 
on them, the presence in the market of this superfluous mass of 
labor-power entering into competition with that part of the 
working class which does find employment, reduces the price of 
that labor-power which is employed without thereby gaining any 
employment for itself. While the value of labor-power is deter- 
mined by the amount of labor necessary for its re-production, 
that is, the amount of necessaries consumed by the workingmen, 
this amount is by no means a fixed quantity. It depends on the 
standard of life of the working class as it has developed in the 
course of its historical existence in a given country. But this 
standard, being a product of historical forces, may be raised or 
lowered. The existence of the "reserve" army, the process of 
the accumulation of capital which produced it, tends to lower 
this standard and it needs a lot of fighting to keep it up, not to 
speak of raising it. Besides, making, as it does the workingman 
the sport of every turn of the fortunes of capitalistic produc- 
tion, and absolutely insecure in whatever livelihood he does get 
by reason of the fierce competition of his fellow-workers, and 
therefore dependent on the whim and caprice of his capitalist 
employer, it tends to degrade his morale, break in him all mani- 
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festations of the spirit of independence, and to make of him a 
servile tool of his capitalistic master. 

But right here in its influence on its first requisite, a free 
working-class, we encounter the contradictory nature of capital- 
istic development. The very processes which tend to reduce the 
workingman's wages, and to lower and degrade him, bring into 
being those conditions which enable him to forge the weapons 
by which he cannot only successfully withstand the hurtful tend- 
encies of capitalistic development, but which are destined to 
work the wonders of his salvation from wage-slavery, — the econ- 
omic and political organization of the working class. The in- 
troduction of those very new machines which threw so many 
workingmen out of employment and so largely increased the 
"reserve" army, have laid the physical foundation for the or- 
ganization of the working class by bringing great masses of 
workingmen together and by rubbing off all differences between 
them. It has also laid the mechanical foundation for the future 
greatness of the working class by changing the methods of pro- 
duction from their narrow individual foundation to a broad so- 
cial base. 

No less contradictory is the effect of the process of accumu- 
lation of capital in its effects on the capitalist class itself. As 
we have already seen, the accumulation of capital is accompanied 
by a falling rate of interest. This naturally tends to retard the 
progress of the process of accumulation, and works in the nature 
of an automatic brake. This, however, is not the only way in 
which the process of accumulation counteracts its own tenden- 
cies thereby checking the tempo of its growth. Every invention 
of a new machine, white an evidence of growing accumulation 
of capital, and itself a means to its increased accumulation, is 
at the same time the means of an enormous destruction of exist- 
ing capital. As was already pointed out, our vast accumulations 
of wealth consist in aggregations of machinery. But every in- 
vention of a new machine makes the machine the place of which 
it is to take, useless, and the capital invested in such machines 
is therefore totally destroyed. The progress of accumulation of 
capital is therefore accompanied by enormous destruction of ex- 
isting capital, which naturally retards the growth of the sum- 
total of -capital. Besides, the invention of new machinery, by 
diminishing the time necessary for the production of commod- 
ities, and thereby lowering their values, lowers the value of all 
existing capital. This, again, has a tendency to retard the pro- 
cess of accumulation, the growth of the sum-total valuation of 
the machinery and other commodities of which the capital pos- 
sessed by the capitalist class consists. 

The capitalists as a class might regard with complacency 
these retarding tendencies or automatic checks in the accumula- 
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tion of capital, for the net-result of the contradictory tendencies 
is still a rapid enough growth of the accumulated mass of cap- 
ital to suit even the most exacting of capitalists. But the com- 
placency of the individual capitalists is disturbed by the details 
of the process which result from these contradictory tendencies, 
and by the way those details affect their individual fortunes. 

For while the net result of the process, as far as the whole 
mass of capital is concerned, is a pretty rapid growth, this 
growth is not at all equally distributed among the different indi- 
vidual capitals. Quite to the contrary : the contradictions of the 
process manifest themselves largely by the extreme rapidity of 
the growth of some of the individual capitals, and the equally 
extreme rapidity of the shrinkage, or the total extinction, of some 
other individual capitals, due to the fact that the benefits derived 
and the losses incurred by reason of the contradictory elements 
of the process are not equally distributed among the individuat 
capitalists. Under a system based on competition they could not 
very well be. 

The general process of accumulation of capital, by reason of 
its mechanical basis alone, leads to the concentration of capital 
and production, that is to the formation of economic centers 
whereat are "run together" within comparatively small space and 
under one guidance large amounts of value in the shape of costly 
machinery and other means of production, and large numbers 
of workingmen. And the particular way in which this process 
works its way, by benefiting some capitalists at the expense of 
others, leads to the centralization of capital, that is the amassing 
of large amounts of wealth in the same hands, -by transferring 
the capital of those capitalists who lose by the process to those 
that come out winners. This leads to an increase in the number 
of large capitalists, whose capital grows at the expense of the 
general body of capitalists whose number constantly decreases. 
The chosen few capitalists fatten at the expense of their fellows. 

These two processes — the concentration and the centraliza- 
tion of capital — accelerate each other. Particularly does the 
concentration of capital become a powerful factor in its center- 
alization, by turning over into the control, and ultimate owner- 
ship, of the winners in the game whatever the losers manage to, 
save from the wreckage, as well as the belongings of those who 
have managed to keep their wealth although they lost their econ- 
omic position. By reason of the concentration of capital, those 
capitalists who have saved part of their capital, and even those 
who have managed to keep their capital intact, are unable to 
maintain their independence and continue in the economic pro- 
cess as independent operators. First, because by reason of the 
concentration of capital, that is to say, by reason of the fact 
that, owing to the introduction of improved machinery, a large 
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outlay of capital is necessary in order to carry on production 
on the new basis, the capital which formerly enabled a capitalist 
to operate independently is now insufficient for that purpose. So 
'that even the capitalist who still possesses the amount of cap- 
ital which he formerly possessed is unable to continue as an in- 
dependent capitalist. And secondly, even if the amount posses- 
sed by su^h capitalists should be sufficient for the technical 
needs of the production-process on the new basis, such a capital- 
ist would still be unable to maintain an independent existance for 
the reason that under the new circumstances, with the lower rate 
of profit which follows, his capital would not yield sufficient 
revenue to maintain him, and certainly not enough to permit him 
to further accumulate. This creates what might be called a "re- 
serve" army of capitalists, or rather, half-way capitalists, whose 
capitals go to swell the funds of the real capitalists in the time 
of the expansion of economic activity, and these latter get most 
of the benefit derived therefrom. These supernumerary capital- 
ists also usually furnish the funds for all sorts of crazy specu- 
lative ventures, which in their turn also accelerate the centrali- 
zation of capital. This "between the devil and the deap sea" 
class is receiving constant accretions from above owing to the 
constant squeezing out process of the devil on top by the con- 
tinued accumulation of capital, and its numbers are as constantly 
being depleted by its lower strata sinking into the deep sea of 
wage-slavery. If this process should be permitted freely to work 
out its tendencies, it would result in society being sharply divided 
into two unequal divisions : a few enormously rich capitalists on 
top, and the bulk of society at the bottom. A stage would be 
reached when by reason of lack of numbers, the capitalists would 
really cease to be a social class, as a social class presupposes a 
certain minimum of numbers,, and the loss in quantity would 
turn, for the capitalists, into a loss of the quality of their posi- 
tion as a social class. 

Will this process work out these tendencies? And what 
will be its effect on the future of the capitalist system ? Accord- 
ing to Marx these tendencies of the capitalist system must run 
their fatal course, unless the system itself breaks down before 
the process is at its end. For the contradictions of the law of 
value which is at the basis of the capitalist system of production 
and distribution are such that, aside from the sociological results 
enumerated by us to which they must inevitably lead, its purely 
economico-mechanical existence is put in jeopardy by the laws 
of its own development. 

The purely economico-mechanical breakdown of the capital- 
ist system will result, according to the Marxian theory, from 
the said inherent contradictions of the law of value, unless the 
development of capitalism is in some way arrested or unless the 
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system breaks down earlier for some other reason, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

In the fight for the market among the individual capital- 
ists under the rules laid down by the God Competition, each 
capitalist in order to survive and succeed must strive to be able 
to sell his goods cheaper than his competitors in the market, 
that is, he must be able to produce cheaper than the others so 
as to be able to undersell them and still make a profit. There 
are various ways in which the cost of production can be low- 
ered. They all reduce themselves, however, to one proposition: 
to make the share of the workingman in the product produced 
by him as small as possible. This may be accomplished either 
by directly reducing the wages of the workingman, an expedient 
which cannot always be resorted to for the reason that there is 
a limit beyond which the wages of workingmen cannot be re- 
duced. The more usual way, therefore, is the one which we 
have already noted, that is by continually substituting machin- 
ery in the place of live labor, by inventing labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The result, as far as the relation of the workingman 
to the product produced by him, is the same in both cases: his 
share therein becomes smaller. It is the rising composition of 
capital which we have already observed. 

There is, however, another phase to this process which is 
lost sight of by the individual capitalist, but which may have 
dire results for the capitalist class and the whole system. Be- 
side the desired result of cheapening commodities this process 
has the very undesirable result of making the purchasing power 
of the laborer smaller in proportion. In other words, the la- 
borer ceases to be as good a customer as he was before, and, 
as the capitalist must have a customer to buy his products, 
whether cheap or dear, and can not sell his products unless he 
has a customer ready and able to pay for his products, he is 
evidently placed in this dilemma, — either he must give his 
workingmen a larger share of the manufactured product in the 
shape of wages, or at least refrain from cutting down the share 
which the workingmen receive, or destroy the purchasing power 
of the workingmen, that is, of his future customers. 

This contradiction grows and is enhanced in potentiality 
with the development of the capitalist system for the reason 
that the development of the capitalist system consists as we 
have seen, in this very cheapening of production by the sup- 
planting of the workingman through labor-saving machinery. 
As the capitalist system develops, that portion of capital which 
goes to pay the workingman's wages diminishes very rapidly in 
comparison with the whole capital employed for the purposes 
of production. The result of this is, as we have seen, first, a 
falling rate of interest; and second, a growing army of unem- 
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ployed, a relative over-population. But the same law which 
creates a relative over-population, an over-production of men,, 
also creates an increasing over-production of goods, as, the 
larger the army of the unemployed, the smaller the army of 
workingmen purchasers. This will finally result in the dispro- 
portion between that portion of the manufactured product which 
goes to the workingman and the whole of the yearly product 
of society becoming so great that the over-production, that is 
to say, that part of the manufactured product which will find 
no purchasers, will clog the wheels of production and bring the 
whole machinery of society to a stop. 

The stock argument against this position of Marx is that 
while the immediate effect of the introduction of machinery is 
to throw out of employment the workingman employed in the 
branch of manufacture in which the new machines are intro- 
duced, it at the same time of itself opens up new employments. 
Whrn sifted down, this amounts to the contention that the 
workingmen who are thrown out of employment in the old in- 
dustry wherein the new machinery is introduced are re-em- 
ployed in the machinery producing industry wherein these very 
machines are produced. This contention is, however, evidently 
untrue for the following reasons : As we have already seen, the 
reason for introducing a new or improved machine is a desire 
to cheapen the manufacture of a product. This cheapening can 
be effected only by saving labor, and this saving must be a very 
substantial one in order to make it profitable to the capitalist to 
introduce the new machinery, because this requires a large out- 
lay of capital. Workingmen are usually paid by the week, so 
that the outlay in capital for the employment of a hundred 
workingmen will be the weekly wage of these one hundred 
workingmen. A new machine, however, which should dispense 
with the work of fifty of these one hundred men usually requires 
the expenditure of a large sum of money entirely out of pro- 
portion with the weekly' allowance of the fifty workingmen 
whose labor is dispensed with. That is why modern capitalistic 
enterprise, require such large amounts of capital to properly 
carry them on. The new machine must therefore not only cost 
in original price and expenses of keeping less than it would 
cost to employ the fifty men during the time of service of this 
machine, but it must also pay sufficient to warrant the large in- 
vestment of capital involved in its introduction. In other words, 
the labor-saving quality of the machine must be a very substan- 
tial one. A mere small saving of labor will not warrant the in- 
troduction of costly machinery, requiring, as it usually does, an 
entire change of the system of production and large expend- 
itures not only in the buying of the machine itself but also in 
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its accommodation in buildings, etc., and involving as it does, 
the destruction of much old capital. 

Now, if it were true that the workingmen who are thrown 
out of employment by this machine can be reemployed in the 
production of this very machine, that is to say, if it required 
as much labor to produce this machine as it was formerly re- 
quired to produce the product which this machine is now to 
produce, there evidently will not only be no cheapening of pro- 
duction, but on the contrary, production will be more expensive 
because it will require the same expenditure of work or labor 
(for the machine and the product together), and a larger out- 
lay of capital. Evidently, this machine must not require in its 
production the same amount or even nearly the same amount 
of labor which would be required to produce the products which 
it produces. 

Of course, the same number of people may be employed in 
producing this machine, but this machine should produce a vast- 
ly larger amount of product than was ever before produced 
without it; but then, the question presents itself, — to whom 
shall this additional product be sold? The share of the work- 
ingman in this largely enhanced product must be much smaller 
in proportion to what his share was before the introduction of 
the new machinery, otherwise production will not have been 
made cheaper. There will, therefore, be a larger product to 
dispose of than there ever was before, and the difficulty of find- 
ing a customer becomes insuperable. 

It may be argued that the additional product which the 
workingmen will be unable to buy up will be taken up by the 
capitalist. This seems a very simple way out of it, and sounds 
very plausible. As a matter of fact, for long centuries this is 
the way things usually adjusted themselves. Under the old 
slave and feudal systems there never was such a problem as 
over-production, for the reason that production being for home 
consumption, it was always a question of how much of tjhe 
product produced shall be given to the slave or serf and how 
much of it should go to the slave-holder or feudal baron. When, 
however, the respective shares of the two classes was deter- 
mined upon, each proceeded to consume his share without en- 
countering any further trouble. In other words, the question al- 
ways was, how the products should be divided, and there never 
was any question of ever-production for the reason that the pro- 
duct was not to be sold in the market but was to be consumed 
by the persons immediately concerned in its production either as 
master or slave. There was no production for the market, and 
consequently no overstocking of the market. When, by chance, 
production increased out of all proportion, the product could 
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simply be stored away, and it never interfered with the proper 
prosecution of the industries of the future. 

Not so, however, in our modern capitalistic industry. It 
is true that all of the product with the exception of that por- 
tion which goes to the workingman goes, now as before, to the 
master, now the capitalist. This, however, does not settle the 
matter finally, for the reason that the capitalist does not produce 
for himself but for the market. He does not want the things 
that the workingman produced, but he wants to sell them, and 
unless he is able to sell them they are absolutely of no use to 
him. Salable goods in the hands of the capitalists are his for- 
tune, his capital, but when these goods become unsalable they 
are worthless, and his whole fortune contained in the stores of 
goods which he keeps melts away the moment the goods cease 
to be marketable. 

Who then, will buy the goods from our capitalists who in- 
troduced new machinery into their production, thereby largely 
increasing their output? Of course, there are other capitalists 
who may want these things, but when the production of society 
as a whole is taken, what is the capitalist class going to do with 
the increased output which can not be taken up by the working- 
man? The capitalists themselves can not use them, either by 
each keeping his own manufactures or by buying them from 
each other. And for a very simple reason. The capitalist class 
can not itself use up all the surplus products which its work- 
ing-men produce and which they take to themselves as their 
profits of production. This is already excluded by the very 
premise of capitalistic production on a large scale, and the ac- 
cumulation of capital. Capitalistic production on a large scale 
implies the existence of large amounts of • crystallized labor in 
the shape of great railroads, steamships, factories, machinery 
and other such manufactured products which have not been 
consumed by the capitalists to whom they have fallen as their 
share or profit in the production of former years. As was al- 
ready stated before all the great fortunes of our modern cap- 
italist kings, princes, barons and other dignitaries of industry, 
titled and untitled, consist of tools and machinery in one form 
or another, that is to say, in an unconsumable form. It is that 
share of the capitalist profits which the capitalists have "saved," 
and therefore left unconsumed. If the capitalists would con- 
sume all their profits there would be no capitalists in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, there would be no accumulation of cap- 
ital. In order that capital should accumulate the capitalist must 
not, under any circumstances, consume all his profits. The cap- 
italist who does, ceases to be a capitalist and goes under in the 
competition with his fellow capitalists. In other words, modern 
capitalism presupposes the saving habit of capitalists, that is 
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to say, that part of the profits of the individual capitalists must 
not be consumed but saved in order to increase the already ex- 
isting capital. 

As a matter of fact, this saving habit, of which the apolo- 
gists of capitalism make such a virtue, is really enforced upon 
the capitalists. It is a sine qua non of capitalism itself. The 
very statement that improved machinery has been introduced in 
any industry already implies the fact that the capitalists of that 
industry have "saved" enough out of their share of the product 
manufactured by the old modes of production to be able to man- 
ufacture the new machinery or buy it from its manufacturers, 
and thereby increase the capital employed in their business. 
The same reason for "saving" which existed before the intro- 
duction of the new and improved machinery and which caused 
its introduction, namely, the competition of the market, which 
compels each capitalist to accumulate capital out of his profits, 
continues to exist and cause the further accumulation of capital 
and the further introduction of new and improved machinery. 
He cannot, therefore, consume all of his share in the manufac- 
tured product. It is evident, therefore, that neither the work- 
ingman nor the capitalist can consume the whole of the in- 
creased product of manufacture? Who then, will buy it up? 

H. B. Boudix. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Peculiar Scientist* 



THE articles signed Charles H. Chase in the January and 
February numbers of the Review are rather too remarka- 
ble to pass unanswered. 

It has been said — and I believe it is partly true — that the 
Socialist movement is woefully lacking in a sense of humor. 
To be sure, the sordid ugliness of proletarian life under cap- 
italism is not very conducive to mirth. Be this as it may, what 
we lack in conscious humor is fortunately made up by a few 
unconscious humorists that we occasionally meet on our path. 

When Cervantes' dashing hero — the immortal prototype 
of all unconscious humorists — made his famous charge against 
the windmill, he found out a few things. He found, for in- 
stance, that his Jance was not quite stout enough. Before the 
attack, undoubtedly, he thought differently. 

The materialist monism of the Socialist philosophy is based 
on modern science. Overthrow the latter, and the proletarian 
structure will fall. 

Bold knights have ventured to try, and the arena is lit- 
tered with broken lances, shattered shields, split buckles, and 
other smashed up paraphernalia. 

Let us examine the latest attempt in this line. I do not 
care, for the present, to discuss the difference between modern 
science and the philosophy based on it; a difference about which 
Charles H. Chase seems to be ignorant. I will only criticize 
his science, which he is pleased to call "materialism." 

To begin with, he states that "Dalton's theory of atoms is 
so crude and irrational that it has been abandoned by all scien- 
tists, except as to it's convenience as a working hypothesis, 
without the possibility of its having any elements of truth in 
it." Indeed! And still the entire science of modern chemistry 
is based on just Dalton's theory of atoms. Very few chemists 
of to-day would dream of questioning the conception of the 
atom? To be sure the atom idea, like everything else, has had 
its growth and development corresponding to the increased 
knowledge of facts. And to-day it is stronger than ever. I 
know it is a trick the metaphysical mind often plays on itself 
to consider a thing out of its historical and evolutionary con- 
nection. I suppose the derivation of the word "atom" — indi- 
visible — given by Dalton for convenience* sake, because at the 
time there seemed to be no means to split further the atom by 
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chemical or other means. I suppose this derivation of a word 
(and the associations it will bring in his brain) is the partic- 
ular nail the metaphiysician uses in this c&se to hang himself 
on. He hangs nothing else. 

The belief that the chemical atom is composed of some 
smaller unit (or units) — not necessarily hydrogen — enter- 
tained by practically all chemists of note since the atom idea 
was first conceived seems to be justified in these latter days by 
the results derived from the study of the radio-active sub- 
stances, to say nothing of the spectroscopic results of Lockyer, 
Rydberg, and others. These discoveries have not destroyed the 
atomic theory but on the contrary enriched and developed it. 

Finally, let me add that Dalton's theory of atoms never 
pretended to explain gravitation, nor molecular, nor even chem- 
ical attractions, and consequently cannot be said to utterly fail 
to give us a rational theory of the constitution of matter. 

The speculations by Mr. Chase regarding what he calls 
the Ionization theory of matter must be passed on for the pres- 
ent until he explains what he means by it, if indeed, he means 
anything. There is an "ionization" theory of solutions, but not 
of matter, except possibly in that rich and peculiar literature 
called newspaper science. Or may be he means the corpuscu- 
lar theory? Who knows? 

After having pointed out the contradiction between the 
properties required for the aether by the theory of vortex atoms 
and by the theory of light — a real difficulty, which, however, 
will soon be solved — and having made the statement — though 
unsupported by any fact in the discussion headed by it — that 
"materialistic conceptions cannot be harmonized with facts," 
Mr. Chase proceeds to use his heavy artillery. He has discov- 
ered what he calls "A Paradox of Physics and Mechanics/' 
Shades of Galilei and Newton! Ghosts of Helmholz and Clark 
Maxwell! Spooks of Boyle and Gay-Lussac and Avogrado! 
Come out from your retreat in the "spiritual" world, read the 
International Socialist Review for January, 1906, and learn 
what arrant frauds you are! 

If any of the gentlemen mentioned would happen to come 
back to find out what was the row, I imagine he would first 
ask to know the charge against them. They would read it. and 
then proceed to emit as hearty a laugh as spirits may indulge 
in without losing their decorum. 

Mr. Chase has discovered an awful contradiction between 
the preservation of energy and what he calls the preservation 
of motion. Let us analyze the case he brings up. Two balls 
of unit mass. One in motion with the velocity of two, the other 
at rest. Let them collide so that the first one delivers one half 
of its motion to the other. Without further analysis he pro- 
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ceeds, "The momentum before the collision is two, and the 
energy also two. After collision the motion is two, but the 
energy one unit only. Query: What has become of the unit 
of energy which has disappeared? 

In all humility I wish to state that the brick I am going 
to heave is so easy to let go that I do not claim the least credit 
for it. 

Mr. Chase, the only way by which a ball such as you as- 
sume, can impart half of its motion to the other ball previously 
at rest is to strike it so that the second ball will move in a direc- 
tion deviating forty-five degrees from the original direction of 
motion of the first ball. The two balls after the impact will 
move in directions having an angle of ninety degrees between 
them, each with a velocity equal to the square root of two. 
Figure out the total energy before and after the impact, assum- 
ing that no energy has been lost in vibrations. You will find 
it to be two in both cases. Also figure out the component of 
velocity of the first ball along the impact line. This component 
is the square root of two. After the impact it all has been 
delivered up to the second ball. Where is the loss of motion 
along that line? There is none. The whole trouble comes 
from the fact that Mr. Chase does not know the nature of that 
law he is talking about. It is simply this: The sum of the 
quantities of motion parallel to any fixed direction, of two rigid 
bodies influencing one another in any possible way, remains un- 
changed by their mutual action. 

For instance, this sum before the collision along the origi- 
nal line of direction of the first ball is two, and after the col- 
lision the sum of the quantities of motion parallel to that line 
is again two. 

I might add that the assumption he makes of a gas in which 
all molecules but one are at rest is a contradiction in terms — 
the molecules of a gas are never at rest — and give him a 
lengthy and fully satisfactory explanation of the "paradox" he 
has conjured up, but lack of space forbids. I believe, also, that 
no more discussion is needed regarding this strange vagary of 
Mr. Chase. 

Instead let us proceed. On page 408 Mr. Chase complains 
that "materialistic philosophers have eliminated all such notions 
as force..., " and on the next page he asks us to explain the 
nature of potential energy. Why, as soon as any force has been 
explained as derived from motion, the corresponding kind of 
potential energy — that being merely a product of force and 
distance — has then proved to be derived from actual energy. 
In Newton's time we had a great and varied collection of 
forces, many of which are now explained as functions of mo- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean that the idea of force has 
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been abandoned. It merely implies that it has been brought 
into synthetic connection with the more fundamental idea of 
motion. For instance, nobody hesitates to talk about and figure 
with such a thing as the pressure of a gas merely because it 
has been demonstrated that this pressure is derived from the 
vis viva of the molecules. 

As soon as the nature of the force of gravitation is known 
the "mystery" of the potential energy of the stone Mr. Chase 
talks about, will be solved just as the one time "mystery" of 
the potential energy of a compressed gas already is explained. 

On page 410 Mr. Chase admits that the theory of LeSage 
combined with that of vortex atoms might possibly explain 
"gravity" and the transmission of radiant energy. "But for 
chemism and other molecular and interatomic forces it is en- 
tirely powerless to afford an explanation." Is Mr. Chase ignor- 
ant of the reason that brought both Helmholtz and William 
Thomson to develop the theory of vortex atoms ? In both cases 
those men of tremendous intellect decided to try if they could 
not find an explanation for chemical and molecular attractions. 
Incidentally, they had to show that a vortex ring theory would 
not conflict with other facts of science, such as gravitation and 
transmission of light. They did not explain the. nature of 
chemical force but they blazed the trail for some distance in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Chase finishes the January installment with a ludicrous, 
speculation on the atomic weights that certainly needs no com- 
ment whatever. Still I might point put that if the atoms are 
made up of smaller units, which most chemists of to-day be- 
lieve, how could there possibly be a continuous series of atomic 
weights, I might add that lead is not the element with the 
highest known atomic weight of 206,4, as Mr. Chase seems to 
think. Bismuth has 208,5, thorium 252, and uranium 240. But 
such things are trifles. 

Before I leave the January installment I wish to quote the 
following passage from page 411. 

"Many other questions, quite as pertinent, to be drawn from 
the chemical and physical properties of matter bring forth no 
answer from the materialist; they can have no answer but in 
the assumption of an intelligent Creator, or the assumption of 
one Infinite Intelligence and Power of tvhich all other intelli- 
gences and powers are individualised fragments/' 

I will now proceed to put the above quotation in juxtap- 
position to the following one from the February number, page 

463. 

"We cannot conceive of the union of a number of mental 
units to form another mental unit. The same difficulty arises in 
conceiving the human mind and consciousness as made up of 
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lesser mental units and consciousnesses, as we find in conceiv- 
ing a separate and higher consciousness of a body of individ- 
uals." 

Query : Can one "intelligence" be composed of many smaller 
"intelligences," while one "consciousness" can not be composed 
of many smaller "consciousnesses." If so, why? 

In the February number Mr. Chase touches on the question 
of the dissipation of energy. His conclusions are mainly cor- 
rect. It seems to me, however, that this difficulty, for many 
years a real one, has finally been overcome by the latest discov- 
eries about radium. In the breaking up of the atom, energy of 
high potentiality is formed from energy of low potentiality. 
This, however, has connection with a theory on the evolution 
of matter which I am going to publish in the future, and must 
be left for the present. 

Mr. Chase explains this formation of energy of high po- 
tentiality by "life so overruling and directing the chemical forces 
that they form compounds such as are never formed in the ab- 
sence of life." He makes the (as yet) true statement that all of 
our organic chemistry in the laboratory is confined to tearing 
down organic cells, the building up of a single cell has never 
been effected except through the agency of life. 

To begin with, I wish to point out to Mr. Chase that the 
radiant energy of the sun is of very high potentiality, and gives 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation whence comes the energy to 
dissociate the carbon dioxide, and build up the plant. 

In answer to his statement regarding our failure to produce 
life from unorganized matter in the laboratory — for that is 
what it amounts to, "building up a* cell," as he calls it — it is 
but necessary to point to the history of organic chemistry, from 
Wohler's production of urea in 1828 to Fischer's sugar syntheses 
in these latter days and say like this: True, we do not know 
everything as yet, but the achievements of the past and the 
work of the present are pregnant with promise for the future. 
We are not going to quit just yet. We shall not sit down and 
do nothing. 

For indeed, it is doing nothing or worse, it is a mental and 
moral declaration of bankruptcy to weakly turn back to the 
mystic and so-called idealistic halfway stations of the past. God 
and the whole collection of "spirits" are simply those things we 
don't know. In the past we planted a god in every nook and 
corner not yet explored by us. In the sky we put our gods. As 
we began to know about those various places we removed our 
gods from there. No longer is Thor chattering around in the 
heavens heaving his hammer at the giants. The picturesque 
gentleman is removed from there because we know that thunder 
and lightning are electric phenomena. The God of the time of 
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Reformation was a different God to the emasculated abstraction 
that serves the "religious" purposes of to-day. With our gods 
we have also left behind us some of the "spiritual" notions of 
bygone days! 

To-day the time is ripe for the greatest generalization yet 
made by man. Atomic and molecular forces, electricity and 
light and gravitation all those phenomena will be brought to- 
gether into one great synthesis, and the forward step thus taken 
by the human mind will leave far behind some of the intellectual 
odds and ends that we are now burdening ourselves with. 
Materialist monism is the philosophy born by the struggles be- 
tween the old ideas and the new and growing and coming gen- 
eralization, it is the philosophical form of the Revolution of the 
Ages. 

I might stop here, but I cannot help making an observa- 
tion in regard to that dear old doctrine of the free will so petted 
by the metaphysicians, a doctrine, by the way, on which may be 
raised and have been raised some elegant structures defending 
political and economic tyranny. 

The serious objection is made by many longfaced gentle- 
men that if this doctrine be destroyed all morality will disap- 
pear. I answer : What of it, I have no property to worry about, 
and all our present morality is a property morality. 

Undoubtedly here is a point overlooked by so many of our 
most well meaning philosophers. Their metaphysical training 
also makes them ask us strange questions. They ask the revo- 
lutionary proletarian, they honestly and sincerely ask: If So- 
cialism will come any way, what is the use of you hustling so 
to make it come? Why do you exert yourself? 

The proletaire will answer, "My dear sir, I am sitting on 
a tack, and I am trying to get off." The metaphysical gentle- 
man may not be able to see the point. The proletarian, how- 
ever, can understand the point, because he can feel it. 

But I have already departed from my original plan. My 
intention was to criticize the science of Mr. Chase, not his 
philosophy. This I have to leave to some philosophy sharp. 
The movement has some middling fair ones. Comrade Unter- 
rnann, please step in, and attend to Mr. Chase. 

HjALMAR WESTLING. 
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Materialism in its Relation to Socialism and 

Progress* 

in. 

DETERMINISM AN INEVITABLE CONCLUSION OF MATERIALISM. 

WITH all the variations of materialistic philosophy as to 
its fundamental assumptions, there seems now to be a 
unanimity as to the statement that all phenomena are 
in their last analysis but matter, ether, and motion. And by no 
circumlocution of language or jugglery of reasoning can such a 
philosophy result in anything but the most rigid determinism. 
We start with fortuitous pushes and stresses of the assumed mat- 
ter and ether. These by chance differentiation are resolved into 
rythmic motion and vibration. By chance combinations of vari- 
ous particles having a variety of motions, more and more com- 
plexities arise. As certain degrees of complexity are attained, 
we have sound, heat, light, electricity, life, mind, and rational 
thought in an ascending series. But all these phenomena occur 
in accordance with certain laws of attraction and repulsion of 
the particles of matter. Any system of particles unaffected by 
forces outside the system, can only change from one configura- 
tion to another in ever recurring cycles, or repetitions. By the 
operation of its own internal forces and by the action of incident 
forces from without, are the only ways in which a system can 
be changed in configuration. Now any change effected in either 
of these ways is in accordance with the fixed and unalterable laws 
of mechanics, and can have but one resultant. There can be 
no possible deviation from the motion determined by the eternal 
laws of matter. The human individual is as fixed and pre- 
determined in his action as any mechanism. He who strikes the 
murderous blow is driven by the same inevitable laws of matter 
ais is the locomotive, which goes as cheerfully into the open draw-, 
bridge as over a smooth track. 

NO COMPROMISE BETWEEN DETERMINISM AND LIBERTARIANISM. 

Many materialists attempt to evade this conclusion by giving: 
place for a little freedom — freedom between certain limitations. 
But such compromisers, while unaware of the complete surrender 
involved in their admission, do, in fact, give up the whole con- 
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tention. The most ultra free-will advocates contend for free will 
only under limitations ; to remove limitations would be to make 
the individual omnipotent, an attribute impossible, except it may 
be to God himself. All finite beings must be limited, though one 
may move between narrow limits and another between much 
wider ones. But the moment the slightest choice is introduced 
into the organism, that moment a superior being is created, — 
as superior to the passive stone or machine as order is to chaos. 
The more logical of the materialists see this dilemma, and that 
there is no compromise, no half-way, or neutral ground, between 
determinism and free will. They accept determinism with all its 
consequences. Note the recent utterance of Hugh O. Pentecost, 
formerly a popular New York clergyman, in an address before 
the "Sunrise Club" of that city : 

"I tried in my youth to read and understand the philosophers 
and metaphysicians. I gave it up. It was too hard for me. Then 
I settled it all for myself. Right and wrong, good and bad, moral 
and immoral, ought and ought not, have no meaning for me. 
The happiesit moment of my life was when I found I'd eliminated 
my conscience, root and branch, and had no moral sense what- 
ever. 

"I got there by this process. I went back to nature. I 
found that one single principle exists in the universe — seeking 
the line of least resistance. We simply do always the thing 
which it is easiest to do under given circumstances. 

"Good and evil are all gammon and spinach to me. From 
the martyr at the stake to the most abject criminal on the gal- 
lows, we are all doing the things we do because it is impossible 
for us to do anything else. 

"If you'd get rid of conscience and all that tommy rot> you'd 
have the solution to every problem in life. I've no fear of God 
or the devil. I have no desire to go to heaven and no dread of 
going to hell. Every temptation I have in the world I yield to — 
every one. And I'm not a bit different from all of you. I haven't 
any higher nature at all — nor any lower nature. I propose to 
yield to every temptation. I only have to be sure it is a tempta- 
tion. If it is — good-bye, I'm gone. 

"If I wanted to get drunk, I'd get drunk. If I wanted to 
beat my wife, I'd beat her. If I don't, it is because I'd rather 
not. It's more comfortable. Shall I blame another man who 
drinks and beats his wife because it gives him joy? 

"Character ? There's no such thing as character. Those per- 
sons have good character to me who have those desires which I 
consider beautiful desires and act on them." 
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DETERMINISM IN ITS RELATION TO ETHICS AND PROGRESS. 

Mr. Pentecost puts somewhat tountly what is the logical 
and inevitable ethics of materialism. But he should go further ; 
it was certainly a great waste of energy to enlighten his hearers 
of the Sunset Club, since all of their acts were determined before 
and he could in no way .affect their action. Or, to put it in 
another light, if he was one of the predetermined forces to affect 
and guide the action of his hearers, then he went impelled by 
forces which he could not resist, and which move him about as 
passively as a feather on the crest of an ocean wave. But imagine 
anyone dictating* to Mr. Pentecost, or even foretelling what he 
will do, then we would surely discover whether he has any voli- 
tion or power of choice. Any fool can say after a fact or act, 
that it was caused by certain forces ; and a posteriori arguments 
seem to be the stock in trade of determihists. And certainly, if 
Mr. Pentecost or any other man actually believed in determin- 
ism, he would be content to float passively down the stream 
of time with no care for, and no effort to change, his own con- 
dition or the inevitable flow of events. He would seek the easiest 
possible place, the balmiest air, the most exquisite pleasures of 
sense and mind, and let the world wag as it will. All effort is 
folly and self-gratification the only good thing. In the light (or 
darkness rather) of such a philosophy there is no meaning to the 
world ; love and hate, joy and despair, life and death are but un- 
meaning and fortuitous accidents amid the clash of atoms and 
the crash of world®. Convince the world of the truth of this 
philosophy, then will there be an end of all progress and all 
civilization — nay, the life of the lowest beast will be better than 
man's ; for the beast is conscious of choice and exercises it. 

NO REAL BELIEVERS IN DETERMINISM. 

But the fact is that no man believes in determinism; his 
every conscious act gives such unreason the lie. There is no fact 
of consciousness, no bit of knowledge brought home with more 
convincing force than this ; that when two or more possible alter- 
natives are placed before an individual, he is able to choose one 
of them to the exclusion of the others; and that, when he has 
made a choice, he is conscious that he might have made a differ- 
ent one. It is only when a philosopher finds that his philosophy 
has landed him in the quagmire of absurdity and contradiction 
that he has recourse to that capsheaf of all absurdities, de- 
terminism. 

That the so-called scientific socialism should be placed on 
so lame and irrational a philosophy is one of the idiosyncrasies! of 
the human mind; and that socialism should deify a philosophy 
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which, could it be galvanized into life and made general in belief, 
would be the destroyer of the cause of socialism, is quite incom- 
prehensible. 

ALTERNATIVE PHILOSOPHIES. 

The materialist, however, answers our objections to his 
philosophy by objecting to ours, whatever it may be. It is not 
my intention here to enter upon any extended defence of alter- 
native philosophies ; but it will not be amiss to show briefly the 
status of dualism, idealism, and theism in the general belief of 
mankind. 

Dualism, which may 'be designated as the old fashioned, com- 
mon sense belief of mankind, held by most men since the dawn of 
history, in one form or another, but which we are accustomed to 
refer to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, still commands the belief 
of the great majority of the civilized peoples of the earth, if not, 
even, of the uncivilized peoples. It encounters the same difficul- 
ties, in attempting to give a satisfactory explanation of the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter, as does materialism. It makes, also, 
in addition to the assumption of matter, the assumption of spirit, 
equally difficult to explain, and the substance of which eludes 
our senses as completely as does the ether of present day science. 
But once admit its fundamental assumptions, it is able to explain 
both the mental and so-called physical phenomena, encountering 
but few of the difficulties that beset materialism at every step. 
It goes hand in hand with interactionism and theism as correl- 
ative and supplementary philosophies. 

Idealism, while a much younger philosophy than dualism, 
and generally dated back only to the time of Kant, though some 
of the ancients had much in common with it, is a philosophy 
which encounters few, if any, of the difficulties of either material- 
ism or dualism. It assumes only our conscious self and ideas 
(sensations, perceptions, and thought) for which we have the 
best data of cognition of any in the whole realm of knowledge. 
The so-called external or material world is symbolized only to 
the mind through the media of the senses, and the existence o£ 
the material in the sense of the non-mental is denied, or f at 
least, ignored as being beyond the realm of our knowledge. " The 
permanency of certain symbols, however, under similar condi- 
tions of mind, seem to argue for something substantial and ma- 
terial in the world with which we come in contact. But psycho- 
physical idealism, which attributes mind to every material thing 
and phenomenon, knowledge of which reaches the mind through 
the senses, and explains all phenomena as a contact of the mental 
with the mental, apparently, at least, gets over the difficulties 
commonly urged against idealism. Yet so convincing are our 
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senses, and so accustomed are we to put absolute trust in the 
report of our senses to our minds that it is with difficulty the 
student of philosophy can educate himself to the belief that the 
symbolism of the senses is of an ideal world and not of a ma- 
terial one. There is, however, no more difficulty in this than in 
our educating ourselves to the belief that the earth is round and 
rotates on its axis, instead of a flat, immovable body with the 
heavens rotating about It. Indeed, all of the more abstruse 
propositions of modern science involve quite as much difficulty 
in belief as the propositions of idealism. Yet, doubtless, because 
of its apparent opposition to the empirical facts of science, 
and common sense as well, it has no wide-spread belief among 
the masses. But this must be said of it, that, with the simple 
assumption of consciousness, which all must admit or deny "alj 
criteria of knowledge, idealism meets with the fewest difficulties 
of any fundamental philosophy yet propounded. I must, there- 
fore, contend, in view of all these facts, that the fight for 
supremacy in the philosophical world will be between the forces 
of dualism and idealism, with materialism hots de combat. 

Again, the correlative philosophy of materialism is atheism, 
while the correlative of dualism and idealism is the philosophy of 
theism. By theism I do not mean the crude anthropomorphism 
held to by uneducated religionists; that has been handed down 
to us from our superstitious forefathers, and is rapidly disap- 
pearing before the better reason and scientific light of modern 
times. By theism I do mean the belief in a God immanent in 
nature, guiding and controlling all with infinite wisdom, power, 
and fixity of purpose. The teleological idea is everywhere; we 
cannot escape the obtruding design in everything in nature to 
which we give our careful thought and study. With all the ef- 
forts put forth by materialists to create an orderly universe by 
the automatic action of brute atoms, they are as unefficacfous as 
a stone-heap to build itself into a beautiful and commodious resi- 
dence. Ex nihilo nihil fit; and we may also say with equal force : 
Ex chao ordo non fit. 

NO PHILOSOPHY YET PROPOUNDED CAN EXPLAIN ALL. 

It is not to be expected that man will ever be able to fathom 
all the mysteries of Nature and Mind ; yet his progressive spirit 
is such that he will always struggle to square all phenomena by 
the criteria of reason. The posdtivists ignore these criteria when 
they refuse to consider cause and satisfy themselves with 
sequence merely. And a more serious error is that which may 
be characterized as the dogmatism of science, often dignified by 
the term, "scientific method/' This "method" rejects all that 
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the investigator does not understand, and refuses to look beyond 
phenomena for any "metaphysical" reasons. 

That which involves irreconcilable facts, difficulties, and ab- 
surdities must be erroneous in some particular ; and when we run 
against such facts, difficulties, and absurdities in our theorizing 
we must revise our theories. By this method have all accepted 
theories of knowledge been evolved. But a theory should not 
be rejected because of difficulties, since the theory may be so 
modified as to remove or evade the difficulties. The Copernican 
System of astronomy and the Nebular Hypothesis have suffered 
great changes from the form in which they were originally pro- 
p6unded; and a theory which is yet in a very unsettled state as 
to fundamentals and details is the Theory of Evolution. Most 
•educated people are now evolutionists; but there is the widest 
variation in belief among evolutionists. 

These brief comments on other philosophies are really out- 
side the questions at issue; and they have been made merely to 
give the reader an idea of the philosophies opposed to material- 
ism and their present status. Far be it from me to say that they 
can give a rational, complete, and satisfactory explanation of all 
phenomena; but I would say, merely, that they are infinitely 
more satisfactory to the demands of reason, design, and progress 
than is materialism. And here I rest my case until I have heard 
the arguments of my opponents. Chas. H. Chase. 
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Resignation of Joseph M. Patterson/ 



It was through a common belief in the cause of Municipal 
Ownership of municipal utilities that I first became acquianted 
with you and in this letter of resignation I desire publicly to ex- 
press how my views on this subject have changed. They have 
not diminished. They have enlarged. I used to believe that 
many of the ills under which the nation suffers and by which it 
is threatened would be prevented or avoided by the general in- 
auguration of the policy of Public Ownership of public utilities. 
But my experience in the Department of Public Works has con- 
vinced me that this policy would be not even one-fourth of the 
way sufficient. 

Take the case of Great Britain where municipal trading has 
been developed to a high and successful degree. The problem 
of the unemployed there is becoming one of tremendous and sad 
intensity. The evils of capitalism are, as far as one can judge 
of them, hardly affected by municipal trading. 

Take the case of Germany where government ownership of 
railroads has been inaugurated and the municipal ownership of 
public utilities is paramount. In that Empire, the rich continue 
to grow richer and the poor to grow poorer with an acceleration 
hardly less than that so evident in the United States. 

Since you have been inaugurated as Mayor of Chicago, you 
have sought and in spite of the sneers and opposition of your 
critics, you have sought most successfully to further the cause of 
Municipal Ownership and I have in a far minor way, since my 
induction in the office to which you appointed me, sought to di- 
minish the amount of special privileges in our City. Of thousands 
of instances which I might cite, let me respectfully suggest that 
you draw your own conclusions from the following two or three : 
The Illinois Tunnel Company, operating under a franchise from 
the city which provides that its conduit shall always remain twen- 
ty-seven feet below city datum, have sought continuously to evade 
that franchise provision. You may remember that last December it 
applied in most cryptic terms for a permit to run its cars up prac- 
tically to the surface at the Canal Street Depot. This application 
was refused, again made and again refused. Thereupon the 
Tunnel Company sought to steal in the connection early one Sun- 
day morning. They were caught and stopped. Within a week 



*) We have omitted the opening paragraphs of the letter dealing* with the details of ad- 
ministration of his work and suggestions for his successor. See editorial department. 
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they made the same attempt again and were again stopped. This 
time their employees were arrested. Of course the fault lay not 
with the employees but with the officers of the Corporation. I 
inquired of the State's Attorney of Cook County whether the of- 
ficers of the corporation could not be imprisoned for their of- 
fense, viz. the attempted stealing of the street. I brought for- 
ward the fact in my inquiry that it would be easy enough to im- 
prison a man for stealing a loaf of bread; but an examination 
of the statutes showed that there was no penal offense and that 
nothing could be done. . 

Another well-known instance is that of the Illinois Steel 
Company which had filled in Lake Michigan land worth between 
five and ten million dollars. This land so filled in belonged to 
the people of the state of Illinois. About this there is no ques- 
tion that our laws and our legal machinery are so framed that 
recovery is impossible save at the end of a long lawsuit and even 
then it is most doubtful. The lawsuit has been initiated. If 
corruption is not meanwhile successful, the suit will drag on for 
at least four or five years. You and I both know that at the end 
of that time it is exceedingly improbable that the State of Illi- 
nois will recover much from the Illinois Steel corporation, be- 
cause the land so filled in has been covered with factories, docks, 
slips, etc., which conduce to capitalistic activity. To interfere 
with them would "interfere with business," which cannot really 
be done. 

In the downtown department of the City of Chicago, there 
are hundreds of bay-windows projecting beyond the building line. 
These bay-windows may have been put there by virtue of a Coun- 
cil order or ordinance, in which case the Council order or ordin- 
ance was unconstitutional. But practically none of these bay- 
windows have been removed. All that we have been able to do 
is to charge a very moderate rate of compensation. The com- 
pensation so collected has been illegal because laws do not per- 
mit of the alienation of part of the sidewalk. However, we 
sought to collect this compensation because we thought it was 
better than nothing. 

And the sincere resistance accorded us has been amazing. 
One would suppose that a set of incendiaries, anarchists, com- 
munists and all the other "ists" which are the terms of greatest 
reproach in our language had sought constantly to destroy the 
interests of our community. It never occurred to the owners 
that they were getting something for nothing. They simply re- 
alized that they were making money by having the bay-windows 
and paying nothing for them, and therefore nothing else mat- 
tered to them. 

The Department has several times caught water thieves. It 
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has on examination of a meter found that its mechanism had been 
so altered as to register but one-fifth of all the water which passed 
through the meter. But application to the State's Attorney 
evolved the fact that our present laws — framed in the interests 
of capital — practically make it no offense for capital (i. e. the 
privileged. few) to steal from the community, (i. e. the unpriv- 
ileged many). Consequently, nothing could be done to the wa- 
ter thieves. 

Again and again we ran up against the injunction business. 
A particular collection of capital (a firm, corporation or rich in- 
dividual) would steal something from the community — for in- 
stance, valuable land. When we tried to dispossess capital — 
injunction. And capital would hold the land or other valuable 
asset of the community during the pendency of a long and 
troublesome lawsuit. 

The whole body of our laws as at present framed are ridic- 
ulous and obsolete. They are designed always to uphold capital 
at the expense of the community. The most potent weapon in 
the armory of capital is Delay — for Delay induces forgetfulnes 
of the wrong and the chance to corrupt. 

Money is so strong now-adays that, given time, Delay, it can 
in some form or other corrupt most men or if it cannot do that, 
it can get the crank out of the way. 

I realized soon after I took office that to fight privilege un- 
der the present laws would be a jest. The cards were stacked 
in its favor from the start ; the dice were loaded and are loaded 
against the community. 

Hence of the insignificant little bit that I accomplished 
against privilege, not one tithe of a tithe could have been accom- 
plished through the law. What I suceeded in was practically all 
done in an extra legal (though I think never an illegal) way. To 
enforce obedience on the part of capital even to the existing laws 
— and we all know the existing laws are "fair" enough to capital 
— I was compelled to hold up permits, to use force, to pester, 
worry and annoy, in ways never contemplated by our present 
laws. It would not surprise me if such a system of hazing as I 
was forced much against my will to adopt were now to be made 
a criminal offense by the next legislature. 

It isn't because rich men are bad or a class apart. They are 
not. But when money possesses them (they practically never 
possess money) it alters their very souls without their realizing 
it and it is simple to see why. It is because money is what a man 
most wants. It is the very dearest wish of his heart, whatever 
that may be. 

Money is power and dominion. It is wine and woman and 
song. It is art and poetry and music. It is idleness and activity. 
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It is warmth in winter and coolness in summer. It is clothing 
and food. It is travel and sport. It is horses and automobiles 
and silks and diamonds. It is books. It is education. It is self 
respect and the respect of all others. 

No one possesses it but it possesses everybody. In life, 
money means everything, and therefore, anybody will do any- 
thing to get it. It enslaves those whom it possesses and it like- 
wise enslaves in a more sordid way those who have none of it. 
The man who has money masters the destinies of those who have 
it not. 

Here is an instance as it seems to me entirely significant: 
In the Civil War, an eminent Philadelphia financier by the name 
of Jay Cooke lent a considerable sum of money at a low rate of 
interest, (perhaps at no interest at all; I have forgotten) to the 
government. His name has come down in this country as a pa- 
triot of extraordinary purity, a man who, when the country was 
in need, was willing to sacrifice a large part (perhaps the whole, 
I have forgotten) of his fortune to its welfare. His example 
was so unique that the average history of that time has never 
been able to get over it. 

During the same time, over a million' men enlisted and went 
to the front. They offered not their motley but their lives, their 
blood and their families to the cause in which they believed and 
no one has deemed them extraordinary ; whereas Jay Cooke was 
extraordinary, because, he did not wring out every cent he could 
from the necessities of the nation. In other words, it is infinitely 
more uncommon to risk money than to risk blood. 

This example, I believe, shows how much stronger money is 
than man. A man is expected to risk his life but he is hardly 
expected to risk his fortune. He would give away money be- 
fore he would give away life, because if he were to die he would 
have no money anyway. But he would, and he does seriously, 
risk life for the sake of money. 

I cannot, therefore, see why money, which is the greatest 
thing in life, should not be more or less evenly distributed, just 
as the ballot is. 

The universal ballot! gives every male citizen an equal politi- 
cal opportunity. The common ownership of all the means of 
production and distribution would give everybody an equal chance 
at music, art, power, sport, study, recreation, travel, self respect 
and the respect of others. I for one cannot see why those things 
should be concentrated more and more in the hands of a few. 
Two hundred years ago a proposition for equal political oppor- 
tunity would have seemed more absurd than to-day seems the 
proposition for equal opportunity in all things on this earth for 
which men strive. 
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Capital says that to-day there is equal opportunity for all. 
- In this capital lies, and knows it. 

By distributing money evenly, I do not mean to say that all 
the money in the country should be cut up into equal bits and 
that everybody should get a bit of it. But, on the contrary, I 
believe that the ownership from which money springs should be 
vested in the whole community. In other words, as I under- 
stand it, I am a Socialist. I have hardly read a book on social- 
ism, but that which I have enunciated I believe in general to be 
their theory. If it is their theory I am a Socialist. You will 
find, and other advanced liberals and radicals who believe as you 
do will also find, that you are merely bartering with skin-deep 
measures when you stop short of socialism. 

I beg your pardon for having so long trespassed on your 
time, and I wish you all the good fortune in the world. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Mayor, with the best regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Joseph M. Patterson. 
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Conspiracy to Murder. 

Every reader of the Review is doubtless familiar with the newspaper 
reports concerning the latest outrage against the Western Federation of 
Miners. On the 19th of last month Comrades William D. Haywood, 
Charles H. Moyer and several other officials of the* Federation of Miners 
were arrested with secret extradition papers, and without opportunity to 
see their families or consult attorneys were hurried into a special train 
and rushed away to Idaho. Next the papers began to be full of an alleged 
confession by one, Harry Orchard. Just who this precious individual is 
some of our readers my not be aware. He is the spy to whose house the 
blood hounds went after the Independence explosion. At the time this 
took place, the capitalist press all denied or suppressed the facts and he 
was not arrested or in any way interfered with. Now, however, they are 
printing the story which they then denied only with the slight change, 
that they now allege that he was in the employ of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. Then comes a grotesque story of a conspiracy in which 
the conspirators buried bombs, revolvers, rifles and other paraphernalia 
of assassination in various parts of the state of Idaho where they could 
be found by the police in accordance with a pre-arranged "confession." 

Next comes the wife of this alleged spy who swears that he died in 
Death Valley six weeks before the date on which it is claimed he made 
the confession. Then the officials of the penetentiary where it is claimed 
he is confined give out word that he is dying of pneumonia or consump- 
tion and can not be expected to live until the trial. Meantime we are 
assured, however, that the confession which it is claimed consists of from 
seven hundred to one thousand pages (according to the power of imagina- 
tion of the man who seems to be telling the story) is ready for presenta- 
tion to the court. Under these conditions we are not surprised that the 
prosecuting attorney of Idaho has announced that unless some of the 
talking is stopped he will drop the whole case. Were it not for the ter- 
rible fact that the lives of these men were at stake the whole thing would 
remind one of comic opera. 

There is not the slightest doubt, however, that this is all part of a 
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deliberate plot to railroad these innocent men to the gallows. This plot 
will succeed unless there is such an uprising of the working class of 
America as to frighten the conspirators away from their murderous in- 
tention. Having removed Heinze, their only competitor, the Standard 
Oil forces found themselves in absolute control of industrial and political 
conditions in the Rocky Mountain states. Between them and unbounded 
profits stood only the resistance of the class conscious working class or- 
ganization, the Western Federation of Miners. In spite of all the lawless 
outrages that have been perpetrated against that organization during the 
years just passed it had continued to grow in strength, solidarity, and 
aggressiveness. Every effort to fasten upon its leaders the crimes com- 
mitted by the Employers Alliance had failed. No jury could be found 
sufficiently corrupt in the state of Colorado, capitalist ridden as that state 
is, to send them to the penitentiary or hang them without at least some 
shadow of evidence. So it was determined to spirit them away to a state 
where courts and juries were thought to be even more subservient. 

The response of the working class of America to this attack has been 
the most striking and gratifying event that has happened in America 
in recent years. The capitalist forces were depending largely for suc- 
cess upon the antagonism which was known to exist between the West- 
ern Federation of Miners and the old pure and simple Unions and espe- 
cially the United Mine Workers. They felt especially sure of the hostility 
of the U. M. W. or at least of its helplessness at this moment when that 
organization is threatened with the largest strike in its history. Judge 
what must have been their astonishment when, without a moment's debate 
and by a unanimous vote, the very organization upon which they had 
depended to assist them in their battle against those men whom they 
sought to murder voted $5000.00 for their defense. 

The I. W. W. took up the work of agitation at once and prepared 
and sent out to working class organizations throughout the U. S. thou- 
sands of copies of a manifesto calling for the organization of protest meet- 
ings and preparation for active assistance in every way. They also secured 
the services of Garence S. Darrow to assist in the defense of the ac- 
cussed men. All the socialist papers responded promptly to the occasion 
with an editorial denunciation and with calls for action. The National 
Secretary sent the following telegram to Comrades Moyer and Haywood: 

"Chicago, 111., Feb. 19, 1906. 
Chas. H. Moyer; Wm. D. Haywood, 

Penetentiary, Boise, Idaho. 
The purchased confession, the secret special train makes the conspir- 
acy of Capitalism complete. Russian methods make pertinent the question : 
Is Colorado in America? Rockefeller reported successfully evading sum- 
mons. Piatt and Depew safe in the Senate* 

Your comrade, 

J. Mahlon Barnes, 

National Sec'y" 
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The Appeal to Reason arranged for a special correspondent to be on 
the field during the trial and has promised to use all its energies in placing 
the truth before the American workers. Meantime developments in the 
West would seem to indicate that the capitalists were just beginning 
to awake to a realization of what they were stirring up and that already 
the conspiracy was falling to pieces. 

If it is made evident to the capitalists of the entire country that 
further prosecution of these men will mean the capture of a half dozen 
cities and perhaps some states by the socialists with a good bunch of 
socialist members in congress this fall there is no doubt but what the 
hanging will be interfered with. This is the strongest response that can 
be made. The outrage is naturally one which is arousing thoughts of 
meeting, violence with violence and it is certain that if these lawless and 
murderous tactics are long pursued that the working class of America 
will be aroused to the point where the campaign of assassination on the 
part of the capitalists will be met by open revolt on the part of the work- 
ers. At the present time, however, all talk of armed resistance is foolish. 
There are not enough men inspired with the feeling of independent revolt 
in this country as yet to do anything effective. Until more have been 
roused to the point where they know enough to yote straight, it is pretty 
certain that their shooting would not be strikingly accurate. The same 
is true of the utilization of the general strike. Without one Half the 
provocation which has existed in Colorado, Italian laborers tied up the 
industries of that entire country until the wrongs were righted. At the 
present time, however, with the larger portion of the labor organizations 
of the United States in the hands of men who are in secret or open alli- 
ance with the capitalist class any effective concerted national action is 
but of the question. General strikes for defense of working class rights 
are not planned at Civic Federation banquets. The only immediate action 
which can be taken is to arouse an indignation which can later be directed 
into intelligent channels of revolt and to gather funds which may be used 
to fight for the lives of these men at the moment. It may be true that 
the "blood of martyrs is the seed of the church" but comrades Haywood 
and Moyer are too good men to be looked at in any such cold way as 
this. Seldom has the labor party produced two finer men than these. We 
have no doubt but that the other men who are arrested are equally worthy 
of confidence and esteem, but it so happens that only the first two are 
known to us personally. We can not believe that any jury which would 
look into their faces would fail to see that whatever else they might be 
guilty of, a secret conspiracy to hire any one else to do murder would 
be absolutely out of the question. 



We publish herewith the^letter of Joseph Medill Patterson resigning 
his position as Commissioner of Public Works of the city of Chicago. 
The full significance of this letter may not be apparent to those who do 
not live in the neigborhood of the city of Chicago and are not familiar 
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with recent events in the Dunne administration. It will be recalled that 
Mayor Dunne was elected on the most radical municipal ownership plat- 
form of any man in America. Mr. Patterson was the one man in his 
administration of whom it was claimed that he was really accomplishing 
anything. He had taken up the fight for reform more aggressively and 
more effectively than perhaps any other man in official position in the 
United States. He was the one "living example" to which the Hearst 
papers were pointing as showing the possibility of what could be done by 
following out their platforms. When he now comes out with the state- 
ment that he was practically accomplishing nothing and declaring that the 
entire radical public ownership position is inadequate that opinion is in 
every sense of the word a highly expert one. It is condemnation from 
the lips oi the man who perhaps better than any other man is best fitted 
to speak on the subject. 



The debate which took place in Los Angeles on Feb. 20th between 
Comrade Arthur Morrow Lewis and Job. Harriman is 'another significant 
item proving, from another point of view, the facts brought out by Mr. 
Patterson's letter. Mr. Harriman, who had behind him the prestige of 
having been the vice-presidential nominee of the socialist party in 1900 
and whose ability as a debator will be conceded by all socialists, attempted 
to justify the formation of a radical union party on the coast. He was 
met by Comrade Lewis, championing the position of the socialist party. 
The resulting vote of the audience showed that Harriman had suffered 
an overwhelming defeat in the debate. 
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FRANCE. 

The general elections for the Chamber of Deputies take place during 
the month of May and the parties are now engaged in active campaign. 
In spite of all sorts of "unity" the socialist forces are still somewhat badly 
broken up. There will be many "socialist" candidates in the field aside 
from those put forth by the party. 

The Vorzuaert's Paris correspondent says, "Down with Socialism will 
be the watchword in all sections of the bourgeoisie. As a consequence 
socialism will play so great a role in public life that even its opponents 
must use the name. The coming electoral campaign will see 'true social- 
ists' of all possible shades shoot up." ' 

Eugene Fourniere in the Sozialistische Monats-Hefte, writing from 
the opportunist point of view, is of the opinion that no great gain can 
be expected. It must be remembered in this connection that the Syndical- 
ists — the partisans of the general strike and exclusive trades union activ- 
ity, have also tended to disrupt and disorganize the socialist movement. 
Those who know the history of socialist progress, however, will see in 
this momentary disintegration the signs of an upheaval which may be 
depended upon to crystalize into a definite socialist movement in the near 
future. 



DENMARK. 

The elections have recently been held for the Upper House of the 
Councils. These elections are carried on under a system with restricted 
suffrage so that it is very difficult for the proletarian party to make its 
strength felt. In many cases the socialists entered into an alliance with 
the Liberals as their only means of gaining representation. However, 
in eight cities they put forward purely social democratic tickets and in 
six of these were completely victorious. In six other cities the ticket 
contained only one Liberal the remainder being socialists, and in 
all these cases the ticket was victorious. Throughout the whole country 
the socialists elected 155 representatives, the Radicals eighty, and the Re- 
actionary combination 182. The socialists succeeded in electing some re- 
presentatives in fifty different cities. The extent of the socialist advance 
is shown by a comparison with the last two similar elections. In 1894 the 
Conservatives were the dominant party in a majority of the cities. The 
Social Democrats only elected ten representatives in eight cities. At the 
next election in which they could take part, that of 1900, the Conservatives 
lost their majority in the class elected by universal suffrage and 208 re- 
presentatives were gained by the allied democracy composed of the Left 
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and the Social Democracy. The socialists gained 56 representatives in 25 
cities. As has just been noted the present election gave them 155 seats 
in fifty cities. The heaviest loss is suffered by the Reform partv of the 
Lefts which in many cities has been completely wiped out as an independ- 
ent party. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The more that is known about Switzerland the less it appears to be 
the workingman's Paradise that middle class reformers of this country 
have always hailed it to be. A recent investigation into child labor has 
shown a most terrible condition of affairs. There is no protection offered 
in Switzerland against child labor except in factories and an investigation 
was recently set on foot by the Gemeinutzige Gesellschaft (Social Well- 
fare Society) as to the extent to which children were employed in home- 
industries, agriculture, and other non-factory industries. Unfortunately 
the inquiry was not complete since the administration of several of the 
Cantons, among others, that of Zurich, refused to give it their support. 
Of the 24 Swiss Cantons only 13 took part in the inquiry. In spite of 
this incompleteness the investigation showed a most wretched picture of 
the exploitation of child labor. The inquiry was carried on through the 
teachers. It was discovered that out of a total of 279,551 school children 
117,126 were regularly employed in agriculture ; that 17,762 were employed 
in house industries or hand work, and that 14,194 were employed in other 
industries, all of a productive industrial character. Altogether there- 
fore 149,083, or 53 per cent., of the children were engaged in some regular 
profit making occupation. In one Canton three-fourths of the children 
worked from four to six daily, many of them much longer, in addition to 
their school hours. 2,790 worked regularly on Sunday also. 12,000 were 
compelled to work during extraordinarily early hours (from 4 to 6 in the 
morning) and about five thousand at extremelv late hours (from 9 to 11 
P. M. and later). The exploitation of those who had "places" with far- 
mers were especially bad. The teachers reported that these were most 
shamefully exploited, a 12 to 15 hour labor period being the rule. The 
result of this exploitation showed itself naturally in the school. Many 
teachers declared that fully 40 per cent, of the children were stunted by 
the labor demanded of them. For all these children the school is only an 
additional burden. They are all mentally backward. 

There has recently been a split in the Swiss Social Democracy. This 
is really but a falling off of those members of the old GriitlivereinJ which 
joined the organization in a body in Nov. 1901. This body was almost 
exclusively a small capitalist organization but it had been slowly perme- 
ated by socialist propaganda until a majority of its membership had be- 
come .socialists. Now, however, those who were not really willing to ac- 
cept the socialist position have fallen away. 

ITALY. 

Recent elections held in Turin showed the regular steady increase in 
the socialist vote although a combination of the reactionary forces tri- 
umphed for this election. The socialist vote for the last three elections 
is as follows 1899, 6373 ; 1902, 7868 ; 1905, 8681, and at the present election 
10,283. 

HUNGARY. 

The Austrian situation grows more acute constantly. The demand of 
the Hungarians for universal suffrage has thrown the whole political situ- 
ation into confusion. Parliament has been called three times and as many 
times immediately dissolved by the crown. An attempt is being made by 
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the Hungarian bourgeoisie to turn the revolutionary energy into national- 
istic channels and there is apt to be an armed revolt with a disruption of 
the Austria-Hungarian empire. The socialists are meanwhile carrying 
on an ever increasing campaign for universal suffrage and whether the 
expected disruption takes place or net their demands can not be long 
postponed. 

GERMANY. 

There seem to be many signs of a movement on the part of the 
German authorities to once more inaugurate a reign of legal repression 
against the socialists. The editor- of the Leipziger Volksseitung has re- 
cently been condemned to a year and nine months imprisonment for the 
circulation of an article which would not have hitherto been considered 
illegal. 

According to the Rcichs Anseiger the Prime Minister Von Beulow 
was interrogated in the upper house of the Prussian Landtag as to when 
steps were going to be taken to suppress the socialists. The questioner 
asked: "Is any further proof needed that the suppression of the Social 
Democracy is not possible by the application of legal methods and that we 
have now reached a period where other methods must be created in order 
to overthrow these revolutionary gentlemen. A strong and well devel- 
oped law must be thought out to produce this effect We think, 

however, that if the party found itself met with a somewhat sharper ap- 
plication of present laws much could be accomplished without far reach- 
ing new measures. The present goverment, to be sure, does its best in 
fighting the Social Democracy, but as far as we can see it has now reached 
a stage where the government has no effect on the masses." 

Count Von Beulow replied to this: "The government maintains that 
there is no necessity of new legislation, but it will certainly make use of 

all the legal means at its disposal The decision as to when 

the moment has come when it will be necessary to apply to legislative 
bodies in order to secure strength and means with which to meet revolu- 
tionary uprisings must be left to the responsible government 

Much more is it necessary that the present parties should suppress all 
internal strife and unite against the common enemy and build the way to 
a coalition of all bourgeois elements for the battle against the revolu- 
tionary Social Democracy. The emergency is too great for us to permit 

ourselves the luxury of fighting one another I would send 

forth from this place my warning to the capitalist parties, stand together 
against the common enemy." 

According to the Ncue Preussiche Zeitung the socialists are making 
gains into ever new fields. This paper bewails the horrible fact that in 
South Germany a Social Democrat has recently been elected as a chair- 
man of a local Kriegerverein and that "instead, as has always hitherto 
been the custom, of adjourning the assemblage with shouts and hurrahs 
it was dissolved with the words, "Freedom, equality and brotherhood." 
The capitalist journal is, of course, of the opinion the assembly that should 
do such a thing as this should be at once expelled from the national or- 
ganization. 

The Neue Hamburger Zeitung in a panic stricken editorial entitled 
"Das rote Gespenst" (the red spectre) is shivering over the possibility that 
the German socialists may take a lesson from the Russian massen-strcik 
and apply it at home. 

ENGLAND. 

The result of the English labor elections were given quite fully last 
month. The final count gives the following result: 
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Names Votes Members 

Liberal 2,669,339 309 

L. R. C. & S. D. F 334,920 29 

Tory 2,406,731 157 

In this table those labor men like Burt, Bell, Burns, Steadman, etc., 
who ran on the Liberal ticket without the endorsement of the Labor Rep- 
resentation Committee are designated as Liberals. There are some twenty 
of these which have been given in the majority of the reports from Europe 
as belonging to the labor group. In considering the vote of 334,920, 
which will probably be taken as the figure for the socialist vote of Great 
Britain from now on, two, things must be remembered. First, tending to 
reduce it, that many of those endorsed by the L. R. C. were not socialists. 
Against this, however, must be set the fact that out of nearly six hun- 
dred districts, candidates were run in less than one hundred. This was 
because of the very high parliamentary expenses which are required to 
be deposited before a candidate can be offered. The consequence is that 
it is certain that there were a large number of socialists who were either 
disfranchised or else compelled to vote for capitalist candidates. There 
were certainly more of these than there were non-socialist voters voting for 
labor candidates. This is especially true when we consider that there 
were nearly as many candidates who ran directly as "labor men" with 
Liberal support, and that in nearly all cases local socialists endorsed and 
voted for these men where no socialist candidate was present. It is prob- 
able therefore that the socialist vote of Great Britain is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of half a million. As to the tactics of the new party and 
their effectiveness it is still too early to say much. There will be an In- 
dependent Labor Group in parliament with at least? twenty-nine members. 
This group has elected Keir Hardy as its leader. He has announced that 
it will not be the policy of the group to attempt simply to occupy any po- 
sition merely as holding the balance of power, and indeed at the present 
time the Liberals have a clear majority over both Conservative and Labor 
men, — but that a definite positive police will be taken up. Among the 
measures receiving their support will of course be relief for the unem- 
ployed, better school facilities, etc. 

Blatchford declares in the Clarion, that : "The Socialist movement is 
not a small local revolt which can be quelled with smooth flatteries and 
pretty promises. It is the beginning of a world wide revolution. It will 
save the Liberal press and the Liberal leaders a great deal of time and 
trouble and disappointment if they will make themselves acquainted with 
the books and journals of the socialist and Labor parties. As long as 
there remains a poor man, a hungry or untaught child,' an overworked or 
dishonored woman; as long as the unfortunate are persecuted, and the 
undeserving are exalted ; until the earth belongs to all men, and all men 
are free, and masters and servants are no more — the socialists will fight 
for socialism, and will relentlessly attack and ruthlessly smash any and 
every party that opposes the emancipation of the race." 

In the same strain Comrade Hyndman closes an able editorial on, 
"The Labor Party, Its Dangers and Opportunities," in Justice with these 
words : 

"It is a grand chance to give a lead to Great Britain, to Europe, and 
to the world. None will rejoice so heartily as we shall if it is taken full 
advantage of. But whatever happens, we out-and-out Social Democrats 
know full well that the future is ours. Socialism in England has come 
to stay both in and out of Parliament, and many of the young men who 
read this article will live to witness and triumph in the greatest social 
revolution of all time." 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



As has been foreshadowed in the Review, another great crisis is im- 
pending in the mining industry. The miners have held their conventions, 
made their demands, negotiated with the operators, and at this writing 
both sides are feverishly preparing for the struggle that seems almost in- 
evitable. There is, of course, always a chance that some sort of compro- 
mise may be patched up before the first of April, but it is a slim chance," 
indeed. At least a portion of the operators — especially those who have 
great stocks of coal in reserve and who are bitterly opposed to the "med- 
dling unions" that interfere with their coupon-clipping exercises — are 
anxious that a national suspension take place, for then, they argue, while 
the workers are being starved into submission, the price of coal will soar 
upward in leaps and bounds. It is variously estimated that from 8,000,000 
to 12,000,000 tons of coal are piled up for just such an emergency as 
threatens and since the adjournment of the Indianapolis convention the 
piles have steadily grown in size, so that certain of the operators claim 
the market can be supplied with coal for six months to a year. Then, 
again, they would have the non-union bituminous districts of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia to fall back upon. It is a fact that all the available 
vessels in the ports of Cleveland, Ashtabula, Buffalo, Conneaut, Lorain, 
and other shipping centers along Lake Erie have been chartered and 
loaded with coal, at an additional cost of 10 to 15 cents a ton for storage, 
which is to be transported to the West and Northwest when navigation 
opens and sold at increased prices. Usually the railways do not begin to 
receive lake coal until the middle of March, but in the past six weeks the 
roads have been choked with heavv shipments. The situation is not un- 
like a great stampede after a battle, when every effort is made to prevent 
as many of the valuable stores as possible from falling into possession of 
the enemy. But the war has not yet begun. When the engagement does 
begin, if no settlement is affected, an army of upward of half a million 
workers — representing perhaps 3,000,000 human souls — will be in the 
field opposed by a mere handful of well-groomed plutocrats entrenched 
behind impregnable forts of class privilege. Not only will the army of 
workers be entirely unarmed, but they will be weighted down by empty 
stomachs and suffering and starving women and children. The fat men 
in the forts, on the other hand, have but to wave their hands when bands 
of Cossacks, the iron and coal police and militia, and the bewigged and 
besmirched harlots of the bench with their injunctions, and governors and 
mayors and sheriffs in platoons will ride down upon the defenseless mob 
and cut and slash right and left, and all because the mob claims the right 
to a living wage for mining coal to prevent society from freezing to death 
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and to keep the wheels of industry moving. Now this may be an ideal 
state of affairs to the mind of your average pure and simple "labor leader," 
who has a corniption fit when you suggest the advisability of political 
action to capture the powers of government, which includes the military 
Cossacks, the judicial and administrative jumping- jacks, but to a plain, 
ordinary, everyday member of' the rank and file, who is not heralded in 
the capitalistic newspapers as being "great," such tactics appear to be the 
height of imbecility and downright stupidity. However, the economic con- 
dition in which the miners are situated will probably dawn upon them 
with full force some time in the not distant future, when it can be taken 
for granted that they will move together politically in a mighty army as 
they are now accustomed to do industrially. The miners, much like the 
farmers, are a simple folk. Their humdrum existence in small, remote 
villages and camps makes them such. It is only when a great national 
struggle portends or is in progress that they become fully aroused, and 
they display all the self-sacrifice, fortitude and heroism of men engaged in 
actual battle. Whether a national suspension comes in one or both of 
the mining fields on the first of the month, or whether some compromise 
is arranged that may tend to postpone for a year or two the struggle that 
must finally come between combined capital and organized labor, it is 
certain that the miners will have the undivided support and sympathy of 
every trade unionist and socialist on this continent. When a battle is on 
it is nothing short of high treason to auibble and split hairs over matters 
of detail and tactics. The fight must be made, no matter what the draw- 
backs are. 

If the miners' strike begins on April 1st it is not improbable that a 
struggle will begin simultaneously on the great lakes which will finally 
result in affecting at least another hundred thousand men. The marine 
workers, like those in all lines of industry, are confronted by a powerful 
combine which seeks to insert an entering wedge to destroy the organized 
forces of labor that stand as a menace to the master class and dispute the 
right of the latter to conduct "their business" as they choose without giv- 
ing the slightest consideration to those who do their work. There is a 
little dark cloud on the horizon that is gradually growing larger and may 
develope a hurricane. It will be remembered that a year ago the lake car- 
riers fought the mates and pilots, who had an independent organization, 
and defeated the men. The bosses declared that the pilots had no right 
to organize and demand recognition as a union, but must occupy the posi- 
tion of representatives of the owners on board vessels. Otherwise, they 
said, their properties would be at the mercy of the unions completely. Re- 
cently the Lake Carriers' Association held a convention in Detroit, where 
the gauntlet was thrown down to the Lake Pilots' Protective Association, 
which was formed after the last strike and chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor. The shipping "masters" announced that under no 
circumstances would they treat with this particular union. Subsequently 
the pilots held a convention and instructed their executive officers to reply 
to the ultimatum. A few weeks ago the latter met in Cleveland and 
drafted the following manifesto, which is herewith given in full because, 
firstly, it is an important document in the present industrial crisis, and, 
secondly, it was generally suppressed by the daily newspapers for obvious 
reasons : 

"Regarding the position taken by the Lake Carriers' Association, 
through its executive committee (which is controlled by the United States 
Steel trust, tug trust and other corporations), to say the least, is rather 
a peculiar one. They themselves have a union (capitalistic, of course), 
which has for its purpose the advancement of their own interests, and ac- 
cording to their way of thinking is entirely proper. 

"This trust of trusts does, however, recognize the right of some of 
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its employes to organize into unions which include the masters (with the 
understanding that the officers of the organization will be selected from 
and by the vessel-owners) just as fully as the pilots, have a union which is 
virtually recognized by the Lake Carriers' and Lumber Carriers' Asso- 
ciations. 

"While it is true that there is no written contract, yet they submit 
their proposition to the vessel-owners, specifying the wages and condi- 
tions under which they will work, which is accepted by the vessel-owners 
without change. This certainly implies the existence and recognition of a 
contract, which becomes legalized by both sides accepting and complying 
with its mandates. 

"In the face of all this, the lake carriers contend that the pilots 
(mates) must not join a labor organization. The Lake Pilots' Protective 
Association is a bona fide labor union, affiliated directly with the American 
Federation of Labor, and has come to stay. 

"The declaration of war issued against the pilots' union is but the 
beginning of the hostile policy which the lake carriers have been con- 
templating for some time against all marine organizations. 

"We, therefore, in our effort to obtain justice and fair play, appeal to 
all marine workers, as well as organized labor generally, for their moral 
support and endorsement, in our efforts to bring about the same privileges 
as other wage earners enjoy, viz., the right to organize. 

"There is no middle-of-the-road course; the unions that are not with 
us must be considered against us. We hope to receive a frank and posi- 
tive expression from all wage earners, particularly the marine organiza- 
tions, as we are confident that if the vessel-Owners realize that we have 
the support and sympathy of all our co-workers, they certainly will see 
the advisability of modifying their present position." 

The gravity of the situation will become all the more readily under- 
stood when it is explained that not only the officers of the pilots, but the 
rank and file are determined to test 'the strength of the vessel-owners, but 
likewise the fealty of their affiliated organizations. The pilots are really 
under the wing of the International Longshoremen, Marine and Transport 
Workers, who organized the former in opposition to the licensed pilots 
controlled by the Seamen's Union. Whether this rivalry will tend to aid 
the bosses, or whether the dual organizations will stand together when the 
critical moment arrives, is a question that seems to be undecided at this 
writing. In discussing the outlook for the spring when navigation opens, 
National President Bush, of the pilots, said to me : "I believe a fight is 
coming, and if the shipping combine should succeed in defeating us they 
will attack the longshoremen next. But if even the oilers and water- 
tenders stand by us we can tie up practically every vessel that floats upon 
the lakes. I am certain that we will have the assistance of other marine 
organizations." Another officer, who exacted a promise that his name 
must not be used, said: "It is now up to Dan Keefe (president of the 
longshoremen) and his men. We will refuse to work with scabs on the 
vessels or play into the hands of those on shore. If organization means 
anything, we have a right to the same treatment that other marine workers 
are demanding and receiving. The longshoremen cannot consistently do 
anything else but stand with us, and the sailors will hardly dare to op- 
pose us." 

When it is considered further that a strike on the lakes might spread 
into other trades the possible magnitude of the impending struggle on 
the first of April or thereabouts will begin to be appreciated. While the 
miners might succeed in shutting off production quite thoroughly, they 
or other unions working in harmony with them must likewise be prepared 
to block distribution of the mountains of coal that have been stored for 
emergency purposes or that may be mined in the scab districts of West 
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Virginia and Pennsylvania. Otherwise the struggle would be prolonged 
and result in a contest of endurance, with the miners at a disadvantage. 
Aside from the industrial advantage that might be obtained by tieing up 
lake traffic just at a time when the miners are engaged in the greatest 
struggle in their history, the two men at the head of the two great organi- 
zations are the warmest of personal friends. It was Dan Keefe who, in 
the presidential campaign of 1900, during the first anthracite strike, played 
the part of the "mysterious stranger" and carried on negotiations between 
Mark Hanna, the dominating political boss, J. P. Morgan, the ruling in- 
dustrial boss, and John Mitchell, whose word was law with the miners, 
and finally arranged the settlement. Both, Keefe and Mitchell, are vice- 
presidents of the A. F. of L. and usually chum together and vote as a 
unit on all questions. Both must realize that a critical period has arrived 
and that if either of their organizations are defeated it would mean a 
terrible blow to the trade union movement. Therefore, it is not improb- 
able that the marine workers would play an important part in a struggle 
between the miners and operators in paralyzing the transportation end of 
the business. Meanwhile Gompers appeares to be completely overshad- 
owed. Nobody seemed to notice him or pay the slightest attention to 
what he thinks or says. In fact, Coal Baron Robbins has declared in no 
unmistakable terms that the Civic Federation will not be permitted to 
"butt in" on the fight. If Gompers had any backbone, and dared to fight 
the capitalists as hard as he does the puny Socialists who meet with his 
displeasure, he would call a special session of the A. F. of L. executive 
board immediately and issue a proclamation to all organized labor to con- 
tribute funds to the unions involved or go on strike whenever or where- 
ever they were forced to use or handle scab products. But it is doubtful 
whether Gompers will do anything but utter ponderous platitudes about 
conciliation, meditation, arbitration and procrastination, so that the work- 
ers will continue to have hellandamnation forever and anon. If only 
somebody would kidnap the "Little Napoleon" and maroon him on an is- 
land for a couple of years, they would be doing the American labor move- 
ment an inestimable service. But Gompers is safe (and sane) from the 
capitalist viewpoint. 

When Moyer, Haywood and Gillespie were kidnapped in Denver and 
spirited into Idaho, Standard Oil once more displayed its claws. That an- 
other foul plot has been concocted by those imps of hell, the Pinkerton 
thugs, every intelligent workingman believes, and while it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss this latest outrage here, as it will no doubt be referred to 
in the editorial department, I will make the prediction that several million 
union men and Socialists, who are watching every move that is made in 
this Western drama, will not stand for a second Haymarket martyrdom. 
If Moyer, Haywood and other officials are railroaded to the gallows it will 
be a sorry day for the conspirators in high places. Lawson, Tarbell, Lloyd 
and other writers have already shown that the grand dukes in Standard 
Oil will not hesitate to stoop to the most infamous crimes to gain their 
ends. The terrorism of Standard Oil from Coeur d'Alene to Cripple Creek 
may triumph for a time, but those who sow the wind must reap the whirl- 
wind sooner or later. 
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Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. Edited by John R. Commons. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth, 628 pages, $2.50. 

This is one of a series of books applying what is known as the "case 
method" to social problems. Papers by various authors treating different 
phases of the trade union question are brought together. These papers 
are almost entirely descriptive in character, treating either of the forms 
of organization, events or policies of the trades unions. There are twenty- 
eight such papers in the volume under, consideration not including an in- 
troduction summarizing the most salient points brought out by the articles 
The most valuable papers are those contributed by the editor and espe- 
cially those treating of the "Teamsters of Chicago/' "Labor Conditions in 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing" and the "Sweating System in the Cloth- 
ing Trade.'' The paper on the introduction of the "Linotype" by George 
E. Barnett is also an instructive study of almost the only successful attempt 
by trades unions to meet the machinery problem. One of the most strik- 
ing things about the book is the fact that although it is made up of cur- 
rent articles it was found necessary in a large number of cases to add 
foot notes explaining important changes which had taken place since the 
writing of the original article. In many cases still further changes have 
taken place in the few months that have elapsed between final compilation 
and publication. The entire situation in "Slaughtering and Meat Pack- 
ing" and "The Chicago Teamsters" for instance has been completely 
changed and in both cases the unions have almost disappeared from the 
field. Another paper which deserves especial attention is the one by J. 
W. Sullivan on "The Printers' Health." A series of such papers covering 
the various trades and showing the physical conditions existing in them 
would be of very great value. The only attempt to really discuss the 
problems of labor in anything approaching a broad way is to be found 
in the final chapters on "Employers' Liabilities," "Workingmen's Insurance 
in Germany," and "Insurance Against Unemployment." There is no 
presentation of any criticism of the wage system as such, no discussion of 
the movement of unions toward political action, no consideration of the 
effects of consolidation of capital in the form of Employers' Associations, 
Civic Federations, etc., upon the working class. As a reference book, how- 
ever, it occupies a peculiarly valuable place, bringing together as it does a 
great variety of information from so many sources. 

-A Knight of the Toilers, by Arthur Nezvell. T. L. Marsh and Co., 
Philadelphia, Cloth, 270 pp. 

A social novel in many ways unique. It is one of those in which 
the preaching transcends the plot, and yet without loss of interest. Indeed, 
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there is little to be called a plot. Trevor, the hero, and the trusted employe 
of a coal-magnate, is asked to become a party to a reduction of the wages 
of former competitors, now employes of Pattison, the coal trust owner, 
to the level of mere office men. He refuses the conditions of consolida- 
tion had contained a contract specifically providing against such a reduc- 
tion. Trevor hands in his resignation and takes up work as a miner. He 
organizes the men on strictly "business lines." The money which would 
have gone into strike funds was invested in co-operative stores. As this 
capital grows a portion is finally invested in farm lands and when the 
great strike comes part of the miners go to work on the farms to feed 
the others. They use the most perfect machinery and produce enough 
to feed those who remain near the mines as pickets. When at last the 
mine owners are forced to surrender they are met with a claim for dam- 
ages sustained, which they are forced to pay and are at last informed that 
the laborers propose to reduce the compensation of the capitalists down to 
the wages of superintendency. As a piece of clever writing, shrewd anal- 
ysis and unique reasoning the book is remarkably good. If the author 
really means it as a piece of sober advice, indicating a possible line of 
development of labor organizations, within capitalism it is a subject to 
criticism. But if it is intended rather as a suggestion of a possible evolu- 
tion along with the overthrow of the political power of capitalism and 
still more as an illustration of the workings of the present system it is a 
clever valuable work. 



Frenzied Finance: The Crime of Amalgamated. By Thomas W. 
Lawson, Ridgway, Thayer & Co. Cloth, 559 pages, $1.50. 

The subject matter of this book is so familiar to our readers that 
it is useless to review it. There is a tendency at the present time, partly 
we believe a reflex of the capitalist comment, to belittle what Lawson has 
done. To read this book now when it has all become a matter of common 
knowledge and indeed an integral part of the public mind gives one the 
impression that these facts have always been known and commonly 
published, but if we open up any periodical publication, even the most 
radical outside of socialist ranks, of two years ago and compare it with 
those of to-day a tremendous difference is at once apparent. To be sure 
the fundamental cause of this difference has been the industrial evolu- 
tion, but more than any other Qne individual Lawson must be credited 
with assisting in this development. The insurance scandals are now a 
matter of record, yet when Lawson wrote not a word had been published. 
It is very easy to point out his shortcomings. He writes fundamentally 
from the point of view of small investors, his attack after all is not on 
the capitalist "system," but on a system within capitalism, a system which 
is playing the game a little too strenuously for the class of small invest- 
ors. Proceeding from this point of view there is little danger in predict- 
ing that Lawson will fall very flat when he comes to exploit his much ad- 
vertised "Remedy." Nevertheless this book is by far the most important 
contribution to the great literature of exposure which marks the declin- 
ing years of capitalism. 



What of the Future. By H. J. Darius. Defender Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 160 pages, 25 cents. 

An anti-catholic book, much after the character of the A. P. A. liter- 
ature of ten years ago. Belongs in the same catagory with Calvinistic the- 
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ology and emotional revivalism on the one hand and Tom Payne and In- 
gersoll Atheism on the other. Has no conception of the social function 
played by religion and the effects of industrial conditions upon religious 
life. 



Why the Church Opposes Socialism. By Fred. D. Warren. Ap- 
peal to Reason. Paper, 36 pages, 5 cents. 

A compact valuable discussion of a special subject, is largely made 
up of quotations showing the attitude of the churches to the question of 
chattel slavery, with a short discussion of the relation of religion to indus- 
trial conditions. 



Bible, Beer and Socialism. By S. J. Brownson, M. D. Published by 
the author at Fayetteville, Ark. Paper, 36 pages, 10 cents. 

An argument to show that socialism presents the only solution of the 
liquor question ; contains large numbers of "proof texts" to prove that 
"prohibition is contrary to the teachings of the Bible." 



The Grain Trust Exposed. Tom Worrall. The Public Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Paper, 211 pp., 50 cents. 

This is an interesting and quite valuable monograph on the working 
of the grain and elevator trust in Nebraska. So far as the historical por- 
tion is concerned the work is* well done. When it comes to remedies we 
have the same old little dealer's attitude shouting for free competition. 
We have the same florid rhetoric of denunciation, the same cries that if 
the railroads would give us a chance we would be all right, which has. 
been behind every Populist, Granger and middle class movement in gen- 
eral ever since there have been railroads and before that the howl was 
directed at some other "natural monopoly. ' 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

This new library is a distinct advance on anything yet done in the 
way of socialist book-making in America. It contains only books of un- 
questioned value and presents them in a substantial and artistic form, 
while the price to our co-operators is just about a third of what such 
books would ordinarily cost if published by capitalist houses. 

1. The Changing Order, by Dr. Oscar L. Triggs, was discussed edit- 
orially on page 504 of last month's Review. It rounds out the socialist 
thought on a side thus far left almost untouched, the relation of the 
coming industrial democracy to the intellectual life. 

2. Better-World Philosophy, by J. Howard Moore, is also reviewed 
in our issue of last month; see page 505. It is perhaps the clearest and 
t>est-balanced discussion of the whole philosophy of life, especially with 
reference to ethics, that has yet been written from the socialist view-point. 

3. The Universal Kinship, by J. Howard Moore, is a book of much 
greater length than the one just mentioned, and starts out with an array 
o^ facts and logic that will make any thinking reader see that the evolu- 
tion of man from lower forms of life is no longer a tentative theory but 
the only possible conclusion from things positively known. The author 
then goes on to prove that the mind of man as well as his body is the 
inevitable outcome of the universe in which he lives. In his concluding 
chapters he proceeds to draw certain conclusions regarding the ethical 
relationships of man to* man and of the human race to other races. The 
style of the book is delightfully simple, and the entire work is well worthy 
of careful study. 

3. Principles of Scientific Socialism, by Charles H. Vail, is generally 
recognized as the best popular statement of the International socialist 
position to be had in the English language. It has run 'through many 
editions, but this is the handsomest that has yet appeared. 

5. Some of the Philosophical Essays of Joseph Dietzgen, is one of 
the most important additions to the literature available to American social- 
ists that has been made for years. Dietzgen has long been recognized by 
European socialists as one of the founders of the socialist philosophy, and 
this book contains some of his most important writings. It will be ready 
for delivery about the last of April or first of May. 

673 
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6. Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, by Antonio La- 
briola, was published a little over two years ago, and is selling more 
rapidly than at the start. It is a book that requires close study, but it 
also repays close study. No one who wishes to understand socialism 
should be without it. 

7. Love's Coming-of-Age, by Edward Carpenter, is now in its fourth 
American edition. It is beyond doubt the most satisfactory book yet 
published on the sex problem as affected by the great economic changes 
now in progress. 

All these books except Volume 5 are now ready. They sell for a 
dollar a volume, postage included. Stockholders get them at 60c. post- 
paid or 50c. by express. We expect to have at least two more volumes 
to announce in next month's Review; meanwhile we ask every socialist 
to order these. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE STANDARD SOCIALIST, SERIES. 

12. The Positive School of Criminology. Three Lectures by Enrico 
Ferri delivered at the University of Naples. Translated by Ernest Un- 
termann. The application of the Marxian theory of economic determinism 
has revolutionized the science of criminology, and Enrico Ferri, at once 
a university professor and one of the leadine socialists of Europe, stands 
recognized by capitalists and socialists alike as the ablest reoresentative 
of the new school of criminology. He recognizes crime as the necessary 
outgrowth of economic conditions, and discusses the best methods of deal- 
ing with it under capitalism, with a full recognition all the while that 
crime must last while capitalism lasts. This is a work that will interest 
every judge and lawyer, no matter how bitter an opponent of socialism, 
because it gives new facts that the judges and lawyers need in their 
business. 

13. The World's Revolutions. By Ernest Untermann. This new 
work is far simpler and more popular in style than the author's "Science 
and Revolution," yet at the same time it is an equally important contribu- 
tion to socialist thought. The titles of the chapters are: 

I. The Individual and the Universe. 
II. Primitive Human Revolutions. 

III. The Roman Empire and its Proletariat. 

IV. The Christian Proletariat and its Mission. 

V. Feudal Ecclesiasticism and its Disintegration. 

VI. The American Revolution and its Reflex in France. 

VII. Bourgeois Revolutions in Europe. 

VIII. The Proletarian World Movement. 

14. The Socialists, Who they Are and What they Stand for. By 
John Spargo. This book, the first edition of which will be readv early in 
April, is on the whole the best book for general propaganda use that has 
yet been written. It is brief yet comprehensive. The style is clear enough 
to make easy reading for the uneducated, yet artistic enough to attract the 
educated. The type is exceptionally large and clear; the margins arc 
wide while the size of the book is convenient for the pocket, and socialists 
will find it just the thing to lend until it is worn out. It is an uncompro- 
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mising statement of the principles of International Socialism, but it is 
written in a way to persuade rather than antagonize the American reader 
who comes to this book* for his first impressions of the Socialists. 

Ferri's book is now ready, and Untermann's will be ready about March 
25. All the volumes in the Standard Socialist Series sell at fifty cents 
each postpaid; to stockholders thirty cents by mail or twenty-five cents 
by express. 

THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE, BY WILHELM BOELSCHE. 

This, the fifth volume of the Library o.f Science for the Workers, which 
was first announced several months ago, will be ready by the time this issue 
of the International Review is in the hands of its readers. The 
style of this book is even more absorbing than that of "The Evolution of 
Man," by the same author. In this work life, starting with the lowest 
organic forms and culminating in man, is shown gradually overcoming 
its environment and molding the inorganic world to' suit its purposes. It 
is a book that should be studied by all who fear that materialism leads 
to a denial of the power of mind. The translation is by May Wood 
Simons. The original German work contained no illustrations, but our 
edition has a dozen engravings reproduced from Haeckel's "Art Forms in 
Nature," which are a decided help to the understanding of the text. 

"The Making of the World," by Dr. Wilhelm Meyer, translated by 
Ernest Untermann, will be ready in April, and "Life and Death," by Dr. 
E. Teichmann, is being translated by A. M. Simons for publication a little 
later. These volumes in the Library of Science for the Workers sell at 
fifty cents a volume, with the usual discount to stockholders. 

DAMAGED COPIES OF "THE ANCIENT LOWLY," VOLUME I. 

As already announced, we have purchased from the heirs of C. Os- 
borne Ward all unsold copies of his books. Among them are some two 
hundred copies- of the first volume of "The Ancient Lowly" with the 
covers slightly damaged, not enough to affect the durability of the books, 
while in most cases the damage is so slight as to be scarcely noticeable. 
We secured these damaged copies at a special price, and we wish to 
realize on them at once, since our contract requires us to make a heavy 
payment to the Osborne Ward heirs on the tenth day of each month 
from April to June inclusive. These books retail for two dollars a vol- 
ume, and the first volume is a complete work in itself, having been 
published separately long before the second volume was written. 

We have a special limited offer to make to all the readers of The 
International Socialist Review, which positively will not appear again 
and will not hold good after April 15, 1906. Up to that time we will 
send a damaged copy of The Ancient Lowly, Volume I, postpaid, -for 
seventy cents, or by express with other books at purchaser's expense for 
fifty cents. After that time, the book can not be had for less than $2.00 
except that stockholders can have the usual discount. There are no 
damaged copies of Volume II. 

THE COMPANY'S FINANCES. 

The only cash contribution to the work of the publishing house 
during February was $2.00 from Albert Smith of Maryland. The re- 
ceipts from the sale of stock were $215.40, from the sale of books $1,049.45. 
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from the International Socialist Review subscriptions and sales $192.43. 
The receipts from book sales are encouraging in that the gross profit 
on the books sold is ample to cover the running expenses of the business, 
but we are putting so much money into the printing of new books at 
this time that it is very essential that the sales for March be much 
larger, in order that we may take* care of the printing bills as fast as 
they come due. And it is also necessary that the receipts of the Review 
be increased, if a deficit is to be avoided. 

It is also almost certain that it will be necessary for us to remove 
to a new location during the month of April, for the reason that the rent 
on the rooms we now occupy has been raised to a prohibitory figure. 
We hope next month to announce that a satisfactory location has been 
secured. Meanwhile the fact should be noted that the expense of mov- 
ing will require a large outlay of ready money, and also that this ex- 
pense can be kept down by selling off as much as possible of the stock 
now on hand, especially the more bulky and less valuable portion of it. 
A new and complete catalogue will be sent by return mail to any one 
requesting it, and every socialist is urged to send in as large a book 
order as possible without delay. 

We also ask every reader of the Review who has not already done so 
to subscribe ten dollars to the capital stock of the publishing house. 
Those who can not spare ten dollars at one time may pay for the stock 
in ten monthly installments, and may purchase books at special prices 
from the start. Full particulars regarding the organization of the com- 
pany are given in the new catalogue. 

We do not ask any one to subscribe for more than one share of 
stock, because it is essential that the control of the publishing house 
be kept in a large body of socialist co-operators, and not in any small 
group of investors. But there are two ways in which a socialist with 
money can help our work along effectively. One is by direct cash 
contributions. During 1904 and 1905 such contributions were received 
to the amount of $4,520.88. If a like sum could be contributed this 
year it would enable us to increase immensely the output of socialist 
books. The stock pays no dividends, and no individual connected with 
the publishing house draws more than ordinary wages. The debt to 
outsiders is paid, and any contributions will at once be- applied to the 
enlargement of our work. 

The other way in which a socialist can help with money is by lend- 
ing it to the publishing house. We receive loans without interest payable 
on demand, and loans at four per cent interest payable on sixty days' 
notice. We do not offer large interest, because the publishing house 
is not run on a profit-making basis. The International Socialist Review 
is run at a loss because it publishes matter' essential to the socialist 
movement rather than the matter that might find the readiest sale. The 
prices of books to our co-operators are fixed at prices that will just about 
cover the expense of publication. The new capital that will be needed 
can not therefore come from future profits, and we can not pay high 
interest rates nor guarantee dividends on stock with the expectation of 
future profits. Every share of stock is sold on the distinct understand- 
ing that there probably will never be any dividends, and the new capital 
to enlarge the business is expected to come from the sale of this stock. 
Meanwhile, we can enlarge the business more rapidly by the help of a 
limited amount of money on the terms we are offering, on sixty days' 
call with interest at four per cent., or payable on demand without inter- 
est. Any questions regarding the management of the business from 
stockholders or those considering the investment of money in the publish- 
ing house will be cheerfully answered. 
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Stagnation and Movement in Great Britain* 

1DO not wonder that foreigners, and even Colonials and 
Americans, are utterly puzzled with this funny old country. 
To all appearance, we ought to be the most advanced 
nation in Socialism on the planet. Our population is essenti- 
ally a proletariat, the people being almost entirely divorced from 
the soil; our economic growth is certainly, as a whole, not be- 
hind that of any European community; our personal liberties 
and political rights have been secured to us long ago by the 
courage and sacrifices of our forebears; living in no fear of 
serious invasion, we can dispense with the military prepara- 
tions and organization that hamper continental peoples. Yet, 
here we are only just beginning to emerge from the social 
arrangements and political forms of a century, or two centuries, 
ago. It is really very remarkable, and I still adhere to the rea- 
sons I gave in the first number of this Review to account for our 
arrested development. When we do begin to make way, also, 
nobody is aware of it. The capitalist press of Great Britain, 
as a whole, is run for advertisements, and advertisements only. 
Such editors as Barnes or Delane of the Times, Walker of the 
Daily News, Frederick Greenwood of the Pall Mall Gazette — 
men who left their mark on their day and generation — belong to 
a past period. Here and there a belated exception in a minor 
way still remains; but for the most part an editor today edits 
and writes with one eye glued on the advertisement returns. 
When these dwindle, even temporarily, out he goes. And as 
Socialism and Laborism are not popular with the class that pays 
for advertisements we heard, until lately, very little about them 
in the capitalist press. 

W7 
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The results of the elections, therefore, though nothing at 
all astonishing in themselves, have come upon our dilletante, 
bridge-playing, motoring, golfing, pleasure-loving aristocrats, 
and their smug paymasters, the bourgeoisie, quite as a shock. 
The newspaper boycott and conspiracy of silence had deceived 
them. They thought there was no socialist movement at all. 
For years past, for example, I have been addressing as large 
audiences as any man in Great Britain, in London and in the 
provinces. I have carried on the social democratic propaganda 
steadily for a quarter of a century, and everybody is aware that 
I am an educated man. Yet, no matter how enthusiastic my 
hearers, or how crowded the halls, I am never reported. Much 
the same with others. Whatever happened, so it. was assumed, 
the workers in this island could not be roused, and no journal 
would study what was going on for that axiomatic reason. We 
were fools and fanatics all. 

And now, of course, with equal ineptitude, the significance 
of what has taken place is being absurdly exaggerated. As I 
said, when, with the hysterical excitement at present the principal 
characteristic of Englishmen, everybody was shouting about the 
"Triumph of Labor," and talking of the newly elected members as 
if they were heaven born geniuses of the people, suddenly devel- 
oped from the mine, the mill, and the factory, this all merely con- 
notes a tendency instead of recording a triumph. The workers 
here are beginning to shake themselves loose from the trammels of 
middle-class faction, and the sense of class-consciousness and the 
recognition of the class war is influencing them seriously for the 
first time since the Chartist movement. There is even quite a 
marked trend toward Socialism to be observed among tens and 
even hundreds* of thousands of our population. But outside the 
men and women who are in, or who have passed through, the 
Social Democratic Federation, even this is, for the most part, 
a sentimental Socialism. We are still a long way from the form- 
ation of a thoroughly disciplined, well organized Socialist Party, 
and the new Labor Group has a hard task before it in the House 
of Commons. What has taken place, I admit, is very import- 
ant ; but much more as giving hope for the future than as secur- 
ing anything of great value in the present. 

This was seen at once at the conference of the Labor Party. 
Excellent resolutions were passed in the direction of socialism. 
Socialism and socialist speeches were cheered to the echo. But 
when a socialist delegate proposed that the members of the party 
should formerly subscribe to a definite program; when, in fact, 
it was suggested that the party should declare that anyone who 
belonged to it must be bound by the recorded decisions of the 
great majority of delegates there assembled ; then there was an 
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obvious "scare," and the conference stoutly refused to decree 
anything so logical and so essential. The reason for this is clear. 
The object, quite a legitimate object as I hold, is to use the 
trade-union funds for political purposes, independently of either 
faction. But a large proportion of trade-unionists whose organi- 
zations are affiliated to the Labor Party are not in favor of soci- 
alism, except as a nebulous theory, and are not too fond of the 
name itself in any case. To commit the Labor Party to a de- 
finite program, therefore, would risk losing the party funds- 
You see. 

The difference between the two sections came out very 
strongly on the election of the Parliamentary leader. We may 
not agree altogether with Keir Hardie, but he is the one man 
who alone has upheld the dignity of his class in Parliament, has 
never bowed the knee to the bourgeois Baal, and has sternly held 
aloof from the politicians and wire-pullers of both factions. He? 
was entitled therefore to a unanimous vote if ever man was. In 
a total vote of 29, however, he was elected by a majority of only 
one ! Three of his own Independent Labor Party men, I under- 
stand including Ramsay Macdonald, voted against him! He is 
a avowed socialist and his leadership might be too dangerous! 
Under such circumstances, it is the bounden duty of every social- 
ist to back him, and it is quite certain that the capitalist Liberals 
do hate him. In the House of Commons the effect of his leader- 
ship instead of Shackleton's, the trade-unionist's, is already vis- 
ible, and some of the party show signs of real vigor. 

But all this proves how serious are the difficulties which lie 
immediately ahead of any thorough-going working-class party 
in Great Britain. Anywhere else the purchase of John Burns for 
£2000 a year and a seat in the cabinet, partly as a reward for 
his having defended and applauded Asquith for shooting down 
the miners at Featherstone, when the Liberals were last in office, 
would have deceived no one. Here a large section of the work- 
ers were completely gulled and flattered at one of their own men 
having been able to dispose of himself for such a high price, to 
their worst enemies. It is a remarkable fulfilment of what a 
very active political lady said to me nearly a qaurter of a century 
ago, when we were at the beginning of the socialist movement 
in Great Britain : "You cannot win on those lines Mr. Hyndman. 
You will educate these men" — as a matter of fact I did educate 
John Burns — "and then we shall buy them, or, if we don't, the 
Liberals will, and that will be just the same to you. ,, The truth 
is that, as Clemenceau, the brilliant French statesman and journ- 
alist said, when Lady Warwick and Jaures and he were lunching 
with me in Paris about a twelve month since: "La classe 
ouvriere en Anglettere est une classe bourgeoisie" — The work- 
ing class in England is a bourgeois class. That is still the case. 
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Taken as a whole, the clothes, the talk, the manners, the ideas, 
the aspirations of the English working man, on the way up, are 
those of the bourgeoisie. They aim at being successful shop- 
keepers, and their economics are those of the profit-mongers. 
Burns has done what many of them would like to do, "£2000 a 
year and possibilities is good gifts." They do not understand 
that such an acceptance of office in a capitalist government is a 
betrayal of their class, whose cause as a socialist he had champ- 
ioned until he saw his way to mount up on their shoulders. It 
is sad ; but Judas' acceptance of the thirty shillings did not stop 
the spread of Christianity, and if John hanged himself, or were 
hanged tomorrow, that would not make much difference either. 
What is important is the fact that so many English and Scotch 
and Welsh workers. are still such idiots as to cheer. Strange to 
say, however, since John Burns objected to wear gold braid and 
lace, and a cocked hat, and then donned them, and walked about 
in them, in order to keep his place and his salary, his popularity 
has decreased greatly. People applauded the sevility: they jib 
at the livery! But the whole posse of Liberal Labor members 
in the House of Commons still swear by "the Right Honorable 
gentleman," livery and all. They hope to wear a similar suit 
and get the same wages themselves by-and-bye. 

Meanwhile, there is this huge Liberal majority, eager to 
carry pettifogging measures so -as to "dish the socialists" and 
keep back real progress for years. Will they succeed ? I doubt 
it. A great majority, like a great army, must be kept on the 
march. And when the hosts of "Manchesterthutn", begin to move 
their troubles will begin. Free Trade and Chinese slavery alone 
wont long hold them together, and everything else has a tendency 
to split them up. There is not a single man of first-rate ability, 
not one imposing personality, not even a considerable orator 
among them. It is a vast aggregation of clever and pompous 
mediocrities, sworn in to profit-mongering, free-trade and the 
Nonconformist breeches-pocket conscience. All too incompetent 
to lead, and all too conceited to follow. 

Yet the situation they have to face calls for statesmanship, 
and statesmen of the highest order. The old methods of the in- 
competent and lackadaisical House of Commons of the past 
twenty years cannot hope to cope with present day problems. 
This the socialist wing of the Labor Party already sees, and I 
hope and believe that a minority will be ready, if any attempt is 
made by the WJiigs and lawyers who dominate the Ministerial 
mob to shirk the great class issues which are now before us, to 
outrage all the silly and obsolete "forms of the House" in order 
to force their views to the front and to stir up a great agitation 
in the country. A determined group of even half a dozen can 
bring all public business to a standstill even today. And with 
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thirteen million of the people of the United Kingdom on the 
border line of starvation, as the Prime Minister himself declared, 
it is high time that a breach of decorum should be perpetrated in 
the interest of the disinherited class. At home and abroad, in 
politics and economics, in the Colonies and in India, in our rela- 
tions with .European and Asiatic powers questions are being 
pressed upon public attention which cannot possibly be answered 
on the old lines. In every direction we find that we are behind 
the times. Not a single reform of any importance can be car- 
ried through without butting up against vested interests or out- 
worn systems which block the path to new and better arrange- 
ments. Such a state of things inevitably leads to a complete and 
rapid transformation, either peaceable or forcible. It is in the 
preparation for this crucial transformation that socialists, and to 
some extent, mere Labor men have their opportunity. Nobody 
else can possibly do the necessary work; for none of the others 
have freed their minds from the cant and hypocrisy of the old 
buy-cheap and sell-dear, production- for -profit, wage-slave capital- 
ist system. Even the vast development of monopoly does not 
teach those who are convinced that competition is inevitable, and 
that when the bourgeoisie became masters of society history had 
written its last page. But we are moving in spite of all this stag- 
nation. The over-grown British Empire has as last entered upon 
a period of reorganization,, and the late General Election will 
hereafter be recognized as the small but significant symptom of 
coming crucial change at its center. 

H. M. Hyndman. 



London, March 7, 1906. 

Since the above article was written the Labor Party in the 
House of Commons has had some opportunities of showing what 
it can do and it has come out well in these preliminary trials. 
Keir Hardie is showing himselv to be a capable and dexterous 
leader and there can be no doubt that the whole of the initiative 
is with this group. The Liberal Labor set cuts a very poor figure 
and will cut a still poorer in the future I venture to predict. One 
matter we Social-Democrats may especially congratulate our- 
selves upon: the apparent certainty that free meals for children 
will be provided in the State-supported schools at public cost. I 
have a special personal satisfaction in noting that this proposal is 
now accepted by practically the whole House and that the hope- 
less doctrinaire Harold Cox could not get even a seconder to hrs 
resolution against the measure. When for the first time in 
modern history I proposed this important reform in 1882 just 
twenty-four years ago it was covered with contempt and ridicule. 
When we of the S. D. F. went as a deputation on the subject 
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some thirteen years ago we were still jeered at as ignorant fan- 
atics or even as pestilent idiots. Now, the most brutal Liberal 
capitalists dare not openly oppose the suggestion. At any rate, 
the Labor Party has acted thoroughly well in this. Then the 
amendment drafted by Keir Hardie to Sir W. Kitsais resolution 
in favor of free trade, stating that neither Free Trade nor Pro- 
tection could in any way solve the previous problems of poverty, 
was an admirable move. It put the Liberal Party in a most 
awkward position and its leaders discovered that there were now 
some men in the House^ qf Commons who cared not a straw for 
the convenience o.f either of the factions of plunderers. I am 
told it is quite amusing to watch the fidgettings of Ministers who 
are unable to order about this section of the workers who keep 
and pay them as they do their own Liberal Labor people. It is 
something quite new and very unpleasant. Hardie is undoubt- 
edly the best-hated man by the Liberals in the country to-day, 
and that is the greatest compliment it is possible to pay him, 
especially as the Times don't love him either. Anyhow inde- 
pendent labor going steadily on to Socialism must grow. Every- 
body sees that: What is more, Great Britain and the British 
Empire will play an ever-increasing part in International Social- 
ism. Up to the Congress of Amsterdam the English-speaking 
peoples had played a comparatively insignificant part in that 
magnificient and ever victorious combination. Then we began 
to show our strength in friendly rivalry with our sister-nation- 
alities and brother races. At Stuttgart in August 1907 and from 
then onwards 1 hope and trust we with our Colonies and with 
the U. S. in Socialist accord shall take one full share in prepar- 
ing the way for the complete and final Social Revolution. 

H. M. Hyndman. 
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All the "literature of exposure" combined with the investiga- 
tions, private and governmental, have not sufficed to show the 
full extent to which the industrial 1 life and thereby the social and 
governmental institutions of the U. S. have come to be directed 
from one dominating center. This is partly because of the 
rapidity of events. The wild exaggerations of the demagogues 
of yesterday become the established statistical facts of today, and 
will be transformed into the conservative claims of the defenders 
of existing institutions by to-morrow. Some of the more recent 
phases of concentrated industry in America bear directly upon 
problems and events which are occupying socialist thought and 
activity at? the present moment and this may excuse their discus- 
sion now, if any excuses be necessary. 

When a little more than one year ago John Moody pointed 
out that over twenty billions of the wealth of the U. S. had 
passed out of the competitive system into the stage of trustified 
monopoly it was one of those facts that are so large that they 
come to be accepted as a standard. So it has come about that 
this bald fact is commonly stated as marking a climax of indus- 
trial concentration, yet since this statement was made there has 
gone on, a movement both within these trustified industries and 
in the relation which they bear to the remaining* industrial life 
which is in many respects of equally great importance with the 
movement noted by Mr. Moody. To be sure he points out the 
movement to which reference is made, but its full development 
was not then visible. 

These monopolistic industries are just those which stand at 
the strategic points of the industrial process and by virtue of that 
fact their possessors have for many purposes almost as complete 
control over the eighty billions of small competitive business as 
they have over, the twenty billions to which they hold legal title. 
Control and ownership is only for the purpose of exploitation, 
through the power which it grants to determine institutions and 
decide the direction of the flow of the stream of social wealth. 

There are certain industries within this trustified mass 
which stand in a dominating position to the remainder. The 
possessors of these keys to the' inner cattle of industry dominate, 
not simply what is encircled by the trust moat, but are able to 
reduce to feudal tenure all the surrounding industrial fields. In 
the central hall of the castle sits what has come to be known as 
the "Standard Oil System." A slight examination suffices to 
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show how completely this group of capitalists have control of the 
inner defences of capitalism. Transportation is the one great 
essentially dominating phase of modern industrial life. Moody 
has shown that excluding the "useless worn-out or profitless 
railroad mileage" that "nearly 95 per cent of the vital railroad ' 
mileage" was controlled by this group of financiers nearly two 
years ago. Some of the additional 5 per cent has since been 
brought beneath their sway. These railroads own, lease, or 
otherwise control the entire anthracite and most of the bitumin- 
ous coal fields. Next to transportation and fuel, and perhaps 
fully as basic as either, are the iron and steel industries owned 
by the same interests. In the mining of precious metals the 
prospecting and excavating with its gambling risk is still left to 
the competitive field, but the Standard Oil smelter trust stands 
ready to take the regular assured profits. With copper the case 
is different. Here the mines themselves are controlled and the 
new field of electrical industry is thereby reached and dominated 
wherever direct ownership has not been exercised. The lighting 
of the cities and electric transportation, — urban, suburban, and 
interurban — has likewise passed into the hands of the Standard 
Oil Group. 

Banking and life insurance have long been controlled by 
this same body of men. In respect to the former they have the 
active assistance of the U. S. government, the utilization of its 
reserve and the opportunity to speculate upon all its financial 
transactions. Indeed the control which this group exercises over 
all political institutions is a most striking exemplification of that 
marvelous sentence in the "Communist Manifesto" which tells 
us that "the government of the modern state is but a committee 
for transacting the common affairs of the capitalist class." If 
Tom Lawson's statement is to be believed, and he has never yet 
been contradicted on this point, H. H. Rogers was able to show 
a statement signed by a majority of the members of the U. S. 
Senate testifying to their ownership by the Standard Oil Co. 
The most powerful man in the U. S. government to-day is by no 
means the strenuous occupant of the White House, but Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, whose daughter is married 
to one of the scions of the house of Rockefeller. In the West 
the state governments of Montana, Colorado and Idaho are but 
departments of the same Standard Oil trust while the domina- 
tion of New Jersey and Rhode Island political institutions is no 
less complete. 

If the domination of social institutions stopped here it would 
simply mean that capitalism was only directing what was right- 
fully its own so long as the workers permitted capitalism to rule. 
It is a recognized principle of social evolution that in every so- 
cial stage the ruling class fashions these governmental and so- 
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cial institutions in its .own interest, and must continue so to do 
until another class shall have overthrown them. 

But The Standard Oil Group has not stopped with the insti- 
tutions mentioned. It has gone on and set about formulating 
and directing those institutions which are supposed to especially 
represent working class interests. It has laid its hand upon the 
organized labor movement and proposes to direct and control 
that with the same ease with which it manages the trains upon 
its railroads, the oil along its pipe lines, the judges upon the 
bench, the senators, representatives and President, in its political 
branch. The particular instrument through which it exercises 
this control is the National Civic Federation. In furtherance of 
its plan for control of the labor movement of America as repre- 
sented in the American Federation of Labor it developed the idea 
of the existence and power and importance of the "public." Ac- 
cording to this philosophy there is somewhere in the world a 
great "third party" to all industrial controversies, which suffers 
in all strikes and is impartial in all contests between laborers and 
capitalists. In the organization of the Civic Federation therefore 
it selects its governing bodies from the three great divisions into 
which it pretends society is divided, i. e. capitalists, laborers and 
the "public." Let us examine those who are thus chosen to re- 
present the public. We shall find that the character of these 
men gives us a key to the understanding of the philosophy upon 
which the Civic Federation is based. 

I have made a careful study of all those who have served as 
representing the "public" from the time of the formation of the 
National Civic Federation ; including all who have' resigned, died 
or in any way terminated their office, as well as those who are 
functioning at present. 

First is a small class who require little comment, embracing 
Arch-Bishop John Ireland, Bishop Henry C. Potter, and Chas. 
W. Eliot. The latter, President of Harvard University, is 
chiefly remarkable as having the honor to be the first to discover 
that the scab was the. great "American hero." These men are 
so notoriously the puppets of capitalism as to need no discussion. 

Let us proceed to the others: (*) 

Grover Cleveland, — President, N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Director 
American Cotton Co., Equitable Life, Fourth National Bank, 
Home Insurance Co., Trustee Am. Surety Co., and Central 
Trust Co. 



• ) In making up this Information I have consulted the "Directory of Directors'* for the 
cities of New York. Chicago and Boston, the "Financial Year Book," "Who's Who," 
Moody's "Manual of Corporation Securities" and "Truth about The Trusts." and various 
other biographical and financial authorities. I have italicized some of the best known "Stand- 
ard Oil" enterprises. In every case so italicised one of the Rockefellers or H. H. Rogers Is a 
director, or else It is openly admitted that the industry Is owned by some "dominating" Stand- 
ard OH enterprise. 
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Oscar S. Strauss — President N. Y. Board of Trade and 
Transportation, Trustee, N. Y. Life. 

Charles Francis Adams — Former President U. P. R. R. t 
Chairman Board of Directors of Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 
of Mo. and director Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. (latter is claimed to be under Rockefeller influence, but evi- 
dence incomplete). 

Isaac N. Seligman — 'Banker, Member Advisory Committee 
Stockholders Audit Co. of N. Y., Treas. and Director City and 
Suburban Homes Co., Trustee in U. S. for Munich Reinsurance 
Co., and Rossia Insurance Co. of St. Petersburg. 

David R. Francis, — Pres. La. Exposition, Commission Grain 
Merchant ; "Who's Who" says, "Has large interests in corpora- 
tions of St. Louis, First Vice-President Merchants' Laclede Na- 
tional Bank ; "Financial Red Book" says, "Bond Broker, Director 
Miss. Valley Trust Co. 

James Speyer — Director B. & O. R. R., Trustee Central 
Trust Co., General Chemical Co., German Savings Bank, Mem- 
ber Board of Managers Girard Trust Co., Director Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Manhattan Co., Trustee Mutual Life, Director North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co., London & Edinburgh In- 
surance Co., Director Pacific Mail Steamship Co., Treas. and 
Trustee Provident Loan Society of N. Y., Director S. P. Co., 
Speyer Building Co., Underground Electric Railways of London, 
Trustee Union Trust Co. 

Franklin McVeagh — Merchant, Trustee Chicago Penny 
Savings' Bank Society, Director Commercial National Bank, 
Commercial Deposit Co., and Fay-Sholes Co. Also an active 
member of the Chicago Employers' Association and Merchants 
Teaming Co., which imported scabs to break the teamster's strike 
in 1905. 

Jas. H. Eckels — Former Controller of the Currency, Direc- 
tor Allis Chalmers, Am. & British Securities Co., Am. Surety Co. 
Bankers' Trust Co., Oakland Nat'l Bank, President and Director 
Commercial National Bank, Trustee Chicago Real Estate 
Trustees, Director Fay-Sholes Co., Treas. & Director Feather- 
stone Foundry & Machine Co., V. Pres. & Director Hewitt 
Manufacturing Co. 

John J. McCook — Lawyer, Trustee Am. Surety Co., Di- 
rector Equitable Life, International Banking Corp., Mercantile 
Trust Co., Wells-Fargo & Co. Trustee Sun Insurance Co. 

John G. Milburn — Lawyer, President Pan-Am. Expo. He 
is in the "Financial Red Book," which indicates that he deals 
principally with corporation business. There is no "Direct- 
ory of Directors" for Buffalo, where he lives. He is the man at 
whose house Pres. McKinley died. A strong light is thrown up- 
on his connections however by the fact that he is a partner with 
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Lewis Cass Ledyard, in the firm of "Milburn, Ledyard & Carter" 
of N. Y. Mr. Ledyard is described as follows in the N. Y. "Di- 
rectory of Directors/' Director Am. Ex. Co., Trustee Atlantic 
Insurance Co., Director Boston & Me. R. R., President and Di- 
rector Franklin Building Co., Director Great Northern Paper 
Co., Maine Cent. R. R., Merchant's Despatch Trans. Co., Trustee 
Metropolitan Trust Co., V. Pres. & Director National Express 
Co., Director Newport Trust Co., & U. S. Trust Co. 

Chas. J. Bonaparte 1 — Secretary of the Navy, In "Financial 
Red Book." Is closely connected with Standard Oil Interests 
in many ways. 

Everett Macy — Gives occupation as "Capitalist" in Direct- 
ory. Director of Am. Cold Storage Shipping Co., Bank of Long 
Island, Trustee and Director City Club Realty Co., Deutz Litho- 
graphing Co., Leather Manufactures' National Bank, Lowe Coke 
and Gas Securities Co., Oro Grande Placer Mining Co. (A part 
of the great Standard Oil Mining Trust, — has its offices at 26 
Broadway), Trustee Provident Loan Society of N. Y., Director 
QueenJ Borough Gas and Electric Co. 

Thus we see that practically every member who is supposed 
to represent the "public" in this organization is not only in fact a 
representative of capitalist interests, but is a direct agent of the 
one great central dominating financial and industrial force in 
American life — "The Standard Oil System." This is the first time 
in the history of the world that the forces of labor have been 
committed to the direction of great capitalist interests. It is a 
phenomenon unique in history and we hope it may be short in 
duration and never be duplicated. 

There has been one branch of the labor movement, however, 
that Standard Oil has been unable to bring beneath its domina- 
tion. This is that portion known as the Western Federation of 
Miners and which is now finding its widest expression in the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Unable to conquer this body 
of men by trickery and intrigue the magnates of the Standard 
Oil declared bitter, merciless war upon them. Just how 
thoroughly premeditated this war was is shown by a quotation 
from the Rockefeller controlled "Boston News Bureau" in 1902. 
This publication, when discussing the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, spoke as follows of H. H. Rogers : "Mining men in 
Montana believe that if he secures control of these forces he will 
be in a position to reduce wages in Montana and make Butte the 
low-cost-copper district of the world." "These forces" were 
Heinze and the Rothschild copper interests. Rogers secured con- 
trol of these forces and the present conspiracy for murder having 
for Us object the railroading of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone 
to the gallows and thereby crushing the only labor organization 
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that has refused to be bought or deceived is but a part of the 
movement to "make Butte the low-cost-copper district of the 
world." 

At one stage of this war upon the W. F. M. Standard Oil 
called upon the Civic Federation to play its part and its secretary 
sent a telegram* to the notorious Peabody asking that a discrimi- 
nation be made between the W. F. M. and the A. F. of L. Pea- 
body at once responded that this would be done. 

In spite of this domination of the leaders of the A. F. of L., 
however, the rank and file of union members have refused to be 
lead into battle against their fellow workers when the fight was 
in the open, and one of the most striking signs of the solidarity of 
the working class that the last century has produced is the readi- 
ness with which the Trade Unions connected with the A. F. of L. 
and particulary the U. M. W. are coming to the assistance of the 
victims of the murderous conspiracy against the W. F. M. officers. 
As yet, however, Gompers has distinguished himself by his mast- 
erly inactivity, and his profound silence. 

A. M. Simons. 
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Marxism or Eclecticism* 



What is Marxism ? Is it what Marx himself, and those who* 
accept his fundamental statements, say it is, or is it what some 
who call themselves Marxists, but who pick out at random fronv 
the Marxian structure what suits them, say it is ? 

This seems to -become one of the great issues in the devel- 
opment of scientific socialism, which we must meet sooner or 
later. We might as well take the bull by the horns before it 
gets any farther. 

We must not only keep continually in mind, in what respect 
Marxism and eclecticism differ, but we must also realize that only 
one of these can be the logical historical guiding star of the 
international Socialist Party. 

I say "party" advisedly. I know very well that the Social- 
ist Movement is larger than the Socialist Party. No one can 
pretend to get the "Movement" in line with Marxian thought. 
So long as the movement stays outside of the party, it consti- 
tutes a host of sympathizers, who may or may- not be Marx- 
ians. They may have many reasons for staying out of the party 
which we must respect. But at any rate, they have no direct 
influence on the development of the party, least of all its intel- 
lectual development. They do not lead, they follow the party. 

So much for the "Movement". But the party is the direct- 
ing element of the historical process in present society. It at 
least can and must have a definite course to steer, if it would 
be the consciously directing force of social evolution. It must 
be united on this course and steer it with the unanimous con- 
sent and co-operation of the overwhelming majority of its mem- 
bers. Otherwise it will be dashed against the rocks of historical 
failure, and the social process will drift into other channels than 
those of proletarian emancipation from class rule. 

Of course, I do not think for a moment that this eventu- 
ality can ever take place. If the Marxian method is reliable — 
and I have the scientific conviction that it is — then the great 
majority of the members of the Socialist Party must always be 
class-conscious proletarians, and this must insure inevitably the 
predominance of Marxian thought in the Socialist Party. 

Nevertheless, the growth of eclecticism may seriously inter- 
fere with the normal development of the proletarian majority 
into clear Marxian thinkers. 

There is a great deal of unclearness in our ranks as to 
what constitutes Marxism, what is its relation to the Darwinian 
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theory of natural selection, to the theory of evolution in general, 
and to the theory of understanding formulated by Josef Dietzgen 
as the keystone of the proletarian conception of the universe. 

The Marxian theories of surplus-value, of the class-strug- 
gle, of historical materialism, and Jose % f Dietzgen's theory of 
understanding, are inseparable. They dovetail into one another 
and form one connected line of reasoning, which clearly reflects 
the historical process. Tear out any of these links, and you 
break the continuity of Marxian thought and lose the thread of 
historical development. 

The materialist conception of history is the logical funda- 
ment of Marxism. Marx, Engels, and Dietzgen arrived at its 
conception by way of philosophical materialism. Once that 
Marx had recognized that "the mode of production of the mater- 
ial requirements of life determines the general character of the 
social, political, and spiritual life," and that the transformation 
of the mode of production was the cause of social revolutions, 
the theory of class-struggles was the inevitable corollary. And 
in order to find the compelling motive of the productive -process, 
Marx analyzed this process, found that capitalist production was 
carried on solely for the sake of profit, and that this profit con- 
sisted overwhelmingly of surplus-products stolen from the la- 
borer in the process of production. Therefore the interests of 
the laborer and the capitalists are diametrically opposed, there- 
fore the class-struggle of the proletariat against the capitalist 
class, therefore a political revolution as the result of the indus- 
trial revolution, therefore proletarian thought antagonistic to 
bourgeois thought. But if economic conditions shape the thought 
of men so forcibly as to compel them to a definite line of political 
action, then it must be shown that the whole human soul life is 
indeed nothing but a response to material stimuli, and not only 
to economic stimuli, but to all stimuli coming from the social, 
terrestrial, and cosmic environment. Josef Dietzgen's theory of 
understanding does that. Thus Marx-Engels and Dietzgen join 
hands as philosophical materialists. But class-struggles in human 
society, thus brought about by material stimuli on human brains, 
are but a human portion of the struggle for existence, which 
runs through the whole of the universe. This leads inevitably 
to an acceptance of the general theory of evolution. So it is 
evident that not only the three fundamental theories of Marx and 
Engels dovetail into one another and into Dietzgen's theory of 
theory of natural selection and the Spencerian theory of universal 
evolution. 

This is the actual condition of the matter. Its result is 
materialist monism as a conception of the universe, with the 
class-conscious proletariat as the historical champion of this 
-universal monist science. For I shall presently show that there 
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is no other consistent monism but proletarian monism. Marx- 
ism is an inseparable part of this science, and its three funda- 
mental postulates, the production of surplus-value by exploited 
wage-workers, social evolution thnough class-struggles, and the 
materialist conception of history, make this science strictly a 
proletarian one, so long as the modern class-struggle will rage. 
Of course, to the extent that the evolution toward socialism con- 
tinues, this monist science will gradually become the accepted 
guide of a greater and greater portion of mankind, until the 
inauguration of the co-operative commonwealth of the world will 
make materialist monism the light of this world and replace 
theological religions and metaphysical' ethics. 

Marxism is uncompromisingly opposed to all that is bourge- 
ois, or capitalistic. Marx and Engels bristled up at the mere, 
suspicion that anything wich they said or did was in any way 
suggestive of bourgeois antecedents. And this aversion on their 
part was not a mere reaction against the narrow hatred of the 
bourgeois for the proletarian, but the scientific understanding 
that all proletarian thought is necessarily and irreconcilably op- 
posed to all bourgeois life. 

On the other hand, some of our eclectic comrades are as 
reluctant to acknowledge and proclaim the existence of this 
chasm between proletarian and bourgeois thought, as a class- 
conscious proletarian is naturally eager for an emphatic declara- 
tion of this fact. I am not speaking here of those comrades, 
who join the socialist party or movement for sentimental or 
other reasons which are anything but an acceptance of Marxism. 
Of course, I combat the metaphysical idealism of these com- 
rades. But these, at least, do not claim to be Marxians. They 
are frankly opposed to Marxism and want to shift the entire 
socialist movement to a new idealist foundation. They are really 
harmless, because there is no danger of their ever being taken 
seriously by the class-conscious proletariat. When I speak of 
eclecticism, I refer to those comrades who call themselves Marx- 
ians, or scientific socialists, yet reject most of the fundamental 
demands of Marxism as conceived by Marx and Engels. 

We have seen two illustrations of this tendency quite re- 
cently in the International Socialist Review for October, 
1905. Comrade Marcus Hitch there declares tr#t the "gist of 
Marxism" consists for him in the "political doctrine" of Marx, 
but that he does not agree with the founder of scientific socialism 
so far as % materialism and economics are concerned. In other 
words, according to Marx, the gist of Marxism consists of the 
philosophical, economic, and political conclusions resulting from 
the Marxian theories. But according to comrade Hitch, the gist 
of Marxism consists in what Hitch chooses to pick out of the 
Marxian thought. Not enough with this eclectic procedure, 
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wants to learn anything about materialist monism. We shall 
presently see that this takes him still farther away from Marx- 
ism. 

Is Haeckel really such an unbiased scientist that a proletar- 
ian may be excused for following him rathed than Dietzgen ? If 
he is, then Bax may find a good many followers. If he is not, 
then the class-conscious proletariat will prefer to follow Dietzgen 
rather than Haeckel and Bax. 

Let us first take issue with Bax. Historical materialism 
is the logical application of the method of modern philosophical 
materialism to social evolution. It looks upon man as a being 
which is for the present the last product of natural selection in 
the development of animal life on earth, the outcome of an in- 
teraction between the cosmic, terrestrial, and social environment. 
This social environment has been created out of the natural en- 
vironment by means of the human brain function, a function 
which philosophical materialism regards as a product of uni- 
versal evolution, the same as man himself, and which historical 
materialism declares to be prominently influenced by changes in 
the economic conditions. This is the Marxian conception, elab- 
orated by Dietzgen, and explicitly endorsed by both Marx and 
Engels. Any random selection of any of these essential ele- 
ments, and the repudiation of the others is not Marxism, much 
less the gist of Marxism. 

This shows at the first glance that neither Marx nor Engels 
have ever claimed that human thought life is exclusively evolved 
out of the economic environment. They claim merely that the 
general trend of human thought is predominantly influenced by 
economic conditions. Yet Bax intimates that the materialist con- 
ception of history, or, as he calls it, the economic interpretation 
of history, attempts to "evolve the manysidedness of human life 
out of one of its factors." And he comes to the startling con- 
clusion that the materialist conception of history, beg pardon, 
the economic interpretation of history, as a method of historical 
research, "presupposes in an advanced society an inequality of 
economic conditions, the existence of classes, or, in other words, 
the private holding of property." That is to say, the economic 
interpretation of history, according to Bax, cannot be used to 
explain the scope of thought life in primitive societies, or in 
the co-operative commonwealth. One is dumbfounded on read- 
ing such an assertion, when one remembers that it is precisely 
the economic interpretation of history which in the hands of 
Marx, Engels, and Lewis H. Morgan revealed the nature of 
primitive societies, demonstrated the origin of class societies, and 
gave a forecast of social evolution toward socialism. 

I wish Comrade Bax would tell us clearly just what is the 
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pretation of history and the materialist conception of history, 
and who is, according to him, the author of the economic inter- 
pretation of history. At present there is a decided vagueness in 
all his criticisms, for no one can exactly tell against whom or 
what these criticisms are directed. I wish he would tell us 
plainly whether he is criticising the Marxian materialist concep- 
tion of history, especially its application by Marx and Engfels 
themselves, whether he is merely criticising the extreme appli- 
cation of Marx's theory by some of his impossibilist followers, 
or whether the "economic interpretation of history" of which 
he speaks is something entirely different from the Marxian 
materialist conception of history. I know that others, for in- 
stance Enrico Ferri, prefer the term economic determinism and 
use it synonymously with historical materialism. But I don't 
know whether Comrade Bax regards these terms as identical, 
and I for one should like to know "where I am at" when I am 
reading the Baxian writings. 

If his criticisms are aimed at the materialist conception of 
history as originated and applied by Marx and Engels, — and 
a good many passages of his writings certainly read as though 
they were so directed — then he completely misinterprets the 
purpose and bearing of that theory. That he does not apply it 
logically, is amply proved by some of his writings. And for this 
reason we need not wonder that he takes exception, in a more 
recent issue of Neue Zeit, to Diezgen's proletarian philosoohy 
A man who can explain a part of history by materialist, and an- 
other part by materialist methods, will find nothing strange in 
explaining the function of a proletarian brain partly by bour- 
geois and partly by proletarian methods, or perhaps entirely by 
bourgeois methods. 

Haeckel's monism, which Bax prefers to the proletarian 
monism of Josef Dietzgen, is not a consistent monism. Prole- 
tarian monism takes into account all "the manysided factors of 
human life," while Haeckel's monism tries to exclude from a 
scientific analysis of this life the historical claims of the prole- 
tarian factor. While Bax vaguely accuses some one — I don't 
know whom — of applying the "economic interpretation of his- 
tory" too narrowly, Haeckel does not apply it at all. No sooner 
is Haeckel asked to go to the logical conclusion of his so-called 
monism and apply the idea of natural selection to the class- 
struggle, than he ceases to be an unbiased monist and feels 
himself as one of the "noblest and best," a member of the rul- 
ing class. He operates brilliantly with the materialist concep- 
tion of animal history in general, but declines to have anything 
to do with the materialist conception of the history of the human 
animal in particular. The ridiculous inconsistency of this sort 
of "monism" has never come home to him. Yet in spite of this 
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human mind as a part of universal evolution is inseparably con- 
nected with the proletarian revolution. But Haeckers monism, 
being a bourgeois monism, will never admit or understand this, 
and therefore it remains metaphysical and imperfect as a science. 
Proletarian monism, on the other hand, is a consistent and per- 
fect science of natural development and excludes the last vest- 
iges of metaphysics. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of 
science (including scientific philosophy) is in the testimony of 
historical evolution. The Marxian theories stand vindicated by 
fifty years of proletarian development. And with the advance 
of the proletarian revolution, the necessity and scientific truth of 
Dietzgen's theory of understanding stand out in ever bolder 
relief. 

When bourgeois schools will teach proletarian revolution 
and admit proletarian teachers on the same terms as bourgeois 
teachers, then it will be time enough to admit that the thinkers 
of the ruling class are unbiased scientists. Until then I shall 
prefer to trust to proletarian science. For my part, I am not 
afraid of losing the ground from under my feet, if I do not con- 
tinually seek for points of contact with bourgeois thought. The 
historical development takes good care, through the presence of 
ruling classes, that we do not get away from bourgeois ideas. 
And it is not in the least necessary that some of our good com- 
rades should be everlastingly adulterating our clear proletarian 
bugle calls by their hybridization of bourgeois and proletarian 
ideas. Instead of weakening and confusing our movement by 
their semi-bourgeois meandering, they had better help us to beat 
a few new ideas into the dull bourgeois brains. . 

At any rate, I rely on a majority of class-conscious and 
thoroughly revolutionary proletarians as the only trustworthy 
bulwark against the corrosive effect of an eclecticism, which, if 
it is not an echo of bourgeois dreams, is certainly permeated by 
the mist of metaphysics and is too vague and vaccillating to 
point the way unerringly to the culminating point of the prole- 
tarian revolution. Ernest Untermann. 
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The Land of Graft* 



One of the first acquaintances we made after pitching our 
summer camp beside one of the beautiful streams in northern 
Indian Territory was Don Murphy. Mr. Murphy was a queer 
mixture of Scotch-Irish and Cherokee. He possessed the indus- 
try of the Scotch, the wit of the Irishman and the love of nature 
of the Indian, coupled with the culture acquired at Indian 
schools, making him a most agreeable companion. 

One day we were discussing matters of government and the 
subject of corruption among public officials was broached. It 
proved to be Don's hobby, and as he was unusually well informed 
he told us many a thrilling tale of graft and the grafters. 

"Graft! graft! What do you know of graft? You have 
never lived in Indian Territory," he cried with flashing eyes and 
face expressing intense disgust. "There may be bigger grafters 
in the cities, but there are more of them in round numbers in 
Indian Territory than in all rest of the United States combined. 
Why the whole history of the Cherokees from the signing of the 
treaties by bribed misreprescntatives, down to the enrollment of 
the last papoose is one long tale of graft and grafters large and 
small. You have read a lot about the immense sums of money 
expended on the lazy Indian by the Government, but mark my 
words, the Indian has received little but red tape and the grafter 
has come in for the rest. What was not absorbed between 
Washington and the Agency by the big grafters was quickly gob- 
bled up by the little ones after it arrived. You have heard that 
"For the ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the 
Heathen Chinee is peculiar," but don't believe it ma'am, don't 
believe it, an Indian Territory grafter would give the wiliest 
Chink that ever batted a bias eye, a whole sleeve full of aces 
and beat him every game." 

Thinking to turn our conversation into a more pacific chan- 
nel I mentioned our intended trip to the capital city of the nation 
in the near future and spoke of the usual beauty of the town, 
its air of prosperity, splendid homes and well kept lawns. "But 
what maintains your town?" I asked, "I can't understand how 
so beautfful and prosperous a town exists without some sort of 
industries or means of support. What class of people are its in- 
habitants?" 

"Grafters ma'am, grafters, every one but a few women who 
do the grafters' washing and a few who curry their horses and 
care for their lawns." "Oh ! But there must be some legitimate 
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business men," I expostulated, "you are unjust." "Well pos- 
sibly ma'am, but they are scarce as hens' teeth, scarce as hens' 
teeth. There are a few legitimate business men in the Territory 
but they are the new comers and men of small means. The men 
who not yet learned how much easier it is to make a living by 
grafting than by business, and how flowery the path of the 
grafter is made, or the men who are naturally too honest to ever 
be anything but poor." 

Thinking perhaps Mr. Murphy's aversion to the grafting 
fraternity might have caused him to exaggerate I decided to in- 
vestigate the matter, and far from finding an exaggeration, I 
found it just about as impossible to overdraw the situation as 
to exaggerate in painting a rainbow. 

In discussion the Indian question the important fact is al- 
ways overlooked that the In'dian belongs to one evolutionary 
stare of society and the white to another. Most Indian Ter- 
ritory tribes belong to that barbarian, fraternal order in which 
the ^ucestors of the white men existed before the introduction 
of the slave economy, not savages, but not yet civilized. The 
white race has passed through the slave system, Feudalism, and 
a few hundred years of capitalism since that pre-historic period, 
occupying many thousand years in the journey. Since civili- 
zation is but the slow process of evolution it is but natural that 
we should have failed to pick the Indian up out of barbarism 
and land him at one leap into civilization. It took some thous- 
ands of years for the Anglo-Saxon to reach our present civil- 
ized state and it is the height of presumption and folly for us to 
expect the Indian to reach it in a few decades. 

Lacking the experiences of the white man it is but natural 
that he should lack his characteristics also. The Indian is not 
fond of work for in his natural state such labor as civilization 
demands was not necessary. He has no ancestry of slave, serf 
and wage-worker behind him to produce the tendency and abil- 
ity to labor. He is not a business man for trading was unknown 
and unpracticed within the tribe. He is a little hazy in his ideas 
of private property for in the tribe there was no such thing as 
"mine and thine," everything was owned and shared in com- 
mon. He may even get tangled up in the meshes of the law now 
and then, for laws and lawyers were an unperpetrated evil in 
his stage of society. The Indian is neither the "Noble Red 
Man of the forest," the angelic hero sentimentalists are wont to 
rave over, or the blood thirsty thief and murderer he has been 
painted. He is just a man in the childhood of the race as our 
ancestors were, just a little parcel of the fargone past, .ruthlessly 
tossed into the hustling present and as a natural result he does 
not fit into the ways of the white man, hence is being trampled 
out of existance. 
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of clear sparkling streams and magnificent forests. A land where 
flowers bloom and luscious fruit grows by the wayside, and un- 
derneath it all, great beds of coal, reservoirs of oil and lakes of 
asphalt. 

The Indian is not a farmer and the government has utterly 
failed to induce him to till his fertile soil ; he has no use for coal, 
does not need oil and prefers plain dirt to asphalt. He is pos- 
sessed of great wealth but in a form for which he cares nothing, 
and since the passion for barter, the greed for gain is lacking in 
his make-up he falls a ready prey to the white man who has over 
run his land. 

The treaties with the Indians like all laws and legal docu- 
ments were written by lawyers and naturally they are so obscure 
and far fetched in construction as to be unintelligable to the lay 
mind and must perforce be untangled from their legal verbage 
by one of the profession, so lawyers enter on the ground floor 
in the land of Graft and have proven past masters of the art. 
The unlimited opportunities for the Indian Territory lawyer to 
turn an honest penny is quite beyond the comprehension of the 
average mind. Naturally the real, large, luscious plums fall to 
the lot of the favored few, the real aristocracy of Grafterdom, 
the lawyers with a pull with government officials "higher up." 
The fee of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars paid one 
firm of attorneys for representing a tribe before the Department 
of the Interior is one example and there are many more quite as 
striking. Then there are the lesser lights who do not come in on 
the "big things" but who manage to find lucrative occupation 
without delving very deeply into musty law books. Great cor- 
porations have come to Indian Territory to bring the stores of 
unlimited mineral wealth from beneath the earth and there are 
many negotiations between the corporations and the Indians 
which means fat fees for the lawyers. 

The Grafting fraternity is a great, powerful machine, re- 
sembling in many ways the political gangs or rings of cities. 
First come the "Big Bosses" possibly five or six in number, each 
Nation having its own, they are always lawyers, sometimes bank- 
ers also and heir to the juciest plums because of influence with 
Government officials. Then comes the sub-bosses who are 
either bankers or lawyers and so distributed that all the territory 
is covered. Next the small fry of petty officials and small busi- 
ness jnen and last the little fellow who is always a half-breed 
and acts as go-between. These are necessary because of the In- 
dian's suspicion of his white brother and strong tribal feeling. 

When some corporation casts a longing eye on a good vein 
of coal or rich oil prospect on the allotment of an Indian its re- 
presentative does not go to the Indian and make an offer. Oh ! 
No! Not at all. First it would be useless, the Indian would 
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A Pioneer of Proletarian Science* 



TO LAY bare the historical roots of Marxism means to un- 
cover the rootless theories of those who claim to have out- 
grown it. The furies of private interest, who are stirred 
by every discussion of the question of private property, are re- 
sponsible, on the field of economic science, for a spectacle which 
would be impossible on any other scientific field. A professor 
of natural history, who would revert from Darwin's theory of 
natural development to Cuvier's catastrophic theory, would be 
met by universal ridicule. But a man who turns back from Marx 
to Adam Smith or Kant is deemed as worthy of laurels in ad- 
vance of the fray as a general who takes the field against the 
Chinese boxers. And yet all the confusion which poses nowadays 
as brand-new wisdom has been sifted and cleared as long ago 
as the forties of the nineteenth century by Marx and Engels. 
"No matter how many phantastic dummies' of orthodox Marxists 
are put to the sword, in fortunately bloodless encounters, for the 
enjoyment of patriots and philistines, the field is ultimately held 
by the only orthodox Marxist that ever was, namely, the his- 
torical course of things." 

Thus wrote Franz Mehring in the summer of 1901, in his 
preface to his edition of the "Posthumous Writings of Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels." But a little more than four years 
of capitalist development have demonstrated that he had too 
good an opinion of bourgeois science. For in the meantime we 
have seen official spokesmen in capitalist universities repudiat- 
ing the Darwinian theories and reverting to the Mosaic theories 
of creation, without encountering either great ridicule or strong 
opposition. We have seen theological dabblers in natural science 
openly supported or seriously discussed by "great authorities" 
in natural science. We have seen metaphysics and theology 
fastening themselves like a plague upon science and trying to 
revive the golden age of medieval scholasticism. And yet all 
this is but another proof that the historical course of things up- 
holds the theories of Marx and Engels. Official bourgeois sci- 
ence, like all bourgeois intelligence, is on its declining curve, 
because the industrial basis of capitalism is disintegrating. 

So much more does the revolutionary proletariat feel the 
need of a reliable science and realize that science from the point 
of view of the proletariat, proletarian science, is the only safe- 
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just dues. Karl Marx was the first to formulate in a general 
way the theory of historical materialism and to apply Darwinian 
principles to society by culling the natural kernel from the mystic 
shell of Hegelian evolution. Dietzgen proved the correctness of 
this general theory by demonstrating beyond peradventure the 
material origin and nature of the faculty of thought, thereby 
completing the explanation given of this faculty by modern bio- 
logical psychology, and applying the very ultimate conclusions 
of his discovery with unfaltering consistency. 

It is this discovery of Dietzgen's which gives the death, 
blow to all metaphysical and dualistic thought. Once that we 
have grasped the import of his work, we are armored against all 
attacks of reactionary speculation. 

Thanks to Joseph Dietzgen, we can apply the historical 
materialism of Marx with perfect understanding and with a con- 
viction of its irrefutable truth. A proletarian armed with the in- 
tellectual weapons of Darwin's natural selection theory, Marx's 
historical materialism, and Dietzgen's theory of understanding, 
can approach every phenomenon in society and nature with 
scientific objectiveness and precision. 

And if the spokesmen of modern bourgeois philosophy prate 
learnedly of the Passing of Materialism, and if some bourgeois 
parrots in the socialist movement echo their glittering generali- 
ties, with an air of pronouncing the latest scientific truths, 
it is due to the work of these three revolutionary thinkers 
that we are enabled to reply : "Speak for yourselves ! We know 
your tune, and we also know why you are singing it. 
There was a time when you used to sing another tune, which 
you called the Passing of Socialism. Now that the facts have 
proved your ignorance of social development, you have taken 
up the new tune of the Passing of Materialism. This tune is 
true enough so far as you and your class are concerned. Among 
you, the passing of materialism, that is to say, the passing of an 
uncompromising adherence to scientific induction and experi- 
ment, is but a reflex in your mind of the Passing of Capitalism. 
But scientific materialism has found a strong and young champ- 
ion in the rising proletariat, and the Coming of Socialism means 
the Coming of Scientific Materialism and the Passing of dualistic 
Theology and Metaphysics." 

Ernest Untermann. 
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An Example of Strength, 



IN a recent number of this Review the writer made a state- 
ment that perhaps appeared as an exaggeration. It was 
said that the Bohemians in Europe have a grand social- 
istic movement. Little is known of the Bohemian nation in 
America, even among the socialists, and it is therefore but na- 
tural that still less is known of the Bohemian socialistic move- 
ment. And yet the organization of class-conscious proletari- 
ans among the Bohemians is relatively as strong, if not stronger 
than that of any other nation. As an example of this strength 
the statistics of one single election-district (Wahlbezirk) may 
be cited. Of course, I mean one of the districts of the fifth curia. 
The curiat-system still exists in Austria, and Bohemia has 18 
districts of the fifth curia where the working-class has the right 
of suffrage. 

During the 6th and 7th of January the socialistic organiza- 
tions of the 2nd election-district of Bohemia held their annual- 
conference in the small town of Krocehlavy. This district is usu- 
ally known under the name of Kladno, a great industrial center 
near Prague, the capital of Bohemia. But it comprises also 
quite a number of agricultural counties. It is simply a sample 
of the skillful election geometry of the Austrian government, 
which, trying to check the growing power of Social Democracy, 
always combined the reactionary agricultural districts with in- 
dustrial centers into one election-district in such a manner that 
the agrarian element outnumbered the industrial workers, for 
the time being at least. But the conference just mentioned 
proved that the policy of the Austrian government in the long 
run must meet with a failure. Even the rural districts cannot 
resists the educational propaganda of Socialism. 

The social Democrats of Kladno, seeing that they must or- 
ganize the agricultural workingmen if they are to meet with any 
degree of success at all, went to work and carried on a campaign 
of education among the ignorant workers of their district, and 
the results of their work speak for themselves, commanding the 
admiration of every socialist. The fruits of this labor are em- 
bodied in an annual report submitted to the conference in Kro- 
cehlavy. Our party organ of Kladno, Kladno, says of the con- 
ference: "A human pen hardly can picture the grandness of 
the conference of the second election-district of Bohemia. This 
was not a mere conference, it was a great demonstration. A 
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demonstration of our greatness and our strength. A demon- 
stration of the red second district — a demonstration of the red- 
dest and most important district of the Bohemian Social Demo- 
cracy. It was a triumphant conference." 

These words are no hollow phrases, no foolish self-praise^ 
The Social Democrats of the second district of Bohemia are 
justified in using such terms. The work they have done with- 
in the space of a few years is of such a nature that it can serve 
as an example even to us, the Socialists of America. 

According to the report submitted to the conference the 
Social Democrats have an organization in 195 communities of 
the district. And since the district has in all but 208 commu- 
nities and towns, only thirteen unorganized municipalities re- 
main. Politically, 11,371 men and 1,170 women are organized. 
This gives us a total of 12,541 organized persons in a popula- 
tion of about 350,000. 

Our comrades in Europe, whenever possible, organize also 
turners' societies. This district has sixteen of these societies 
with 824 men, and 26 women. 

In speaking of the organization of the working classes we 
cannot overlook the trade union organization which in Europe, 
especially in Bohemia, is closely connected with the socialistic 
movement. The figures for the second district of Bohemia are 
as follows: 12,040 men, and 376 women. The so-called all- 
union organizations (comprising a membership of different 
trades), educational and mutual benefit societies, all socialistic, 
have a membership of 4,352 men, and 175 women. 

Workingmen's co-operative concerns also deserve to be 
mentioned. There are eight of them with a membership amount- 
ing to 1,452. 

In those thirteen communities where the Social Democrats 
have no political organization they have educational societies so 
that in fact the whole district is in their hands. 

The socialists of the district have their representatives in 
a number of city and town councils. Altogether they have in 
this single district 109 aldermen. It may also be said that lately 
quite a number of aldermen and even heads of the different 
communities are beginning to join the socialists' organization, 
although originally they were not elected on the socialist plat- 
form. Of course, our comrades are mighty careful in admit- 
ting these people into the organization. No mere office-seekers 
are allowed to come into the party. 

The unceasing educational campaign and merciless warfare 
waged on capitalism is also apparent in the following figures: 
The comrades of the district have held 93 open air meetings (6 
forbidden by the authorities), 402 public meetings (20 forbid- 
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These figures, showing the strength of organization in one 
single election district, certainly fully substantiate the state- 
ment that the Bohemian socialists have a grand movement. It 
is only natural that a movement of such strength and vitality 
protests against a scheme that would deprive it of the right of 
representation in the International. 

Charles Pergler. 
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Why We Don't Win. 



WHAT socialism should have ceased so suddenly to be a 
subject for jest in our daily newspapers and have lately 
become a matter of serious though often hysterical dis-. 
cussion in them, and that the socialist vote in the United States 
should have been multiplied by four in the last four years excites 
the wonder of some. But consider how economic interest works 
with the socialists agitator ; and the wonder is that our vote grows 
so slowly, not that it grows so fast. It is said there is plenty of em- 
ployment now under fair conditions for all able and willing to 
work. Those who find it comfortable to think so will not be con- 
vinced of the contrary. But let us examine what limits employ- 
ment in business for profit, and then look for some of the counter- 
acting influences strong enough to make our growth so slow in 
spite of this. 

Change of the tools of production into machines owned by 
capitalists has brought consequences much more far reaching than 
the cheapening of things. Since no man can produce all his own 
necessities, even if he lives in the poorest way, every worker must 
produce things for sale in the market, or take some share in the 
community's industries so as to receive in exchange the things 
he must have to live. The introduction of an improved machine 
makes his product so cheap that, without this machine, he cannot 
produce it for the price and live. It becomes impossible for an 
individual worker to own and operate more and more of this 
machinery separately ; because increasing complexity increases the 
cost of the machine, and because it is now no longer operated 
as a separate machine but as a part of a system of machinery in 
a factory, for which the co-operation of a large number of trained 
and disciplined workers is necessary. Consequently the occupa- 
tions of the home and of the individual have been mostly taken 
into the factory. The individual can continue in his employment 
only as a wage worker and only so Ion** as it is profitable to his 
employer. Thus the coming into use of improved machinery has 
strengthened the control of the capitalist class and extended it 
over almost all occupations, a consequence of supreme importance ; 
and at the same time employment in all industries in which their 
money is invested depends upon the sale of the product at a profit- 
able price, that is a price greater than all the wages paid to all 
those who have helped in any way, whatsoever to produce it. 
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Therefore the workers must be too poor to buy that which is the 
product of their own labor. The great quantity of that which their 
* wages cannot buy is vastly more than the capitalists can consume. 
The surplus of it has heretofore been used to feed and clothe 
workers employed in building new machinery and developing new 
resources for production in which the money of our capitalists 
has been invested. However, good investments are becoming 
more and more difficult to find ; because the organization of busi- 
ness in staple industries is already established, and not only is 
sufficient modern machinery already built, but production with it 
is already stifled to an alarming degree by the impossibility of 
selling the product at a profit. As this commercial and industrial 
development of our country reaches completion, continued produc- 
tion under the profit systerm becomes more and more dependent 
upon a continuously expanding foreign market in which to sell 
the goods the workers make but cannot buy. But improved ma- 
chinery is promptly introduced where our goods are sold, so that 
these nations also become manufacturers with the machine, com- 
peting with us fiercely to sell in the still smaller remaining foreign 
market, the goods their workers are likewise too poor to buy. For 
the very reason for which it was made; namely, the saving of 
labor, improved machinery under private ownership makes em- 
ployment impossible for an increasing number of the workers, 
because, under the profit system, the .sale and consumption of 
goods cannot increase like the tremendous increase in the quantity 
we produce with the same labor. The constant presence and 
intense competition of many workers anxiously seeking employ- 
ment reduces all workers to an average wage of bare living. These 
facts are commonplace, and this conclusion the workers ought to 
be able to see. In every conceivable way it is demonstrated again 
and again by socialist editors and agitators. Why does it not 
meet with more prompt recognition by most wage workers ? 

No change that does not cut off the unearned incomes of the 
rich can raise the pay of labor to the price of its* own product. 
No change that does not take away the control of our occupations 
from the capitalists, so that production cannot be limited any 
longer by the chances of profits for them, can reduce this furious 
competition among the workers for insufficient opportunities of 
employment under present intolerable conditions. To any such 
change, benefiting the workers at the expense of their unearned 
incomes, the interest of the capitalist class is absolutely and unalt- 
erably opposed. Yet millions of working men vote for capitalist 
parties whose record and avowed policy get them the money and 
the votes of the rich also. As this conflict of interests grows more 
and more conspicuous, it is puzzling to think why men do so while 
their wives must haggle over the price of pork, and borrow to help 
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socialists intend "that the tools of employment s'hafl belong to 
their creators and users." Those things on which we in common 
depend, with which we can work only in co-operation, we can 
therefore own only as we use them, that is, collectively. What 
has this got to do with abolishing competition? So far from 
abolishing competition, it is the only escape from the present pri- 
vate monopolies by which competition is already abolished in the 
sale of many pubic necessities. 

In its first stages capitalism seemed to justify itself by giving 
the management of industry to the provident and far seeing, who 
are always a minority, usually an unpopular minority. Profits 
have sometimes been little more than the reward of wise fore- 
thought and good management. But the incomes of large cor- 
porations are paid, at the expense of those whose labor and wise 
management make them, in dividends to investors who need not 
concern themselves about anything that tends to progress or pub- 
lic welfare. And this is the essential purpose of capitalism de- 
veloped to its perfection. By it industry, enterprise, and ingenu- 
ity are cut off from hope of their reward. Here is paternalism 
and the destruction of the incentive in fact. 

The purpose that unites us is to secure all the benefits of 
labor to those who labor. By the same reasoning, each should 
receive a share the same as his share of the labor. The com- 
plexity of the problem of distributing the product persuades many 
that socialism is impracticable. Capitalism is breaking down 
utterly in its failure to solve it. And this is the very problem 
which socialism must solve, for the chief cause of discontent 
with the present system is monstrous injustice in the division of 
the products of labor. Surely then we can reasonably be asked 
how we expect to solve this problem now. Its importance we 
cannot minimize. But the subject is one of such complexity that 
no concise declaration has been made to contain completely and 
accurately the conclusions established by studying it. There is 
no official declaration by the Socialist Party regarding any pro- 
posed change from the usual method of determining the relative 
pay for different kinds of work now. The worker cannot be 
given the full value of his labor as a price in his hand. All 
workers must necessarily help to pay for the improvements in the 
machinery of production of which each will own an equal share and 
have an equal benefit. Provision for insurance, sickness, and old 
age may further reduce his immediate share below the full value 
of his own labor. But in the benefits of these he would share as 
he would in the burdens. To determine the relative value to the 
community of different kinds of work, the free action of supply 
and demand will be the best if not the only method. But there 
is no official declaration on this subject, and no individual has the 
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EDITORIAL 



An Exhibition of Solidarity. 

The one redeeming feature in the midst of the terrible tragedy which 
is now being attempted in Idaho is the manner in which it has solidified 
the working class of America. Literally thousands of protest meetings 
have been held in every portion of the country. The Socialist Party, the 
I. W. W. and several trade unions have responded with appeals to their 
membership. Another suggestive phase of the question has been the re- 
sponse of the socialist press. The Appeal to Reason, Wilshires Magazine, 
and the Socialist of Toledo all have special correspondents on the field and 
are preparing to give wide publicity to the facts in the case. Under the 
continuous pounding of the Socialist Press and personal pressure, Hearst 
has at last been forced to act and is now using all of his powers of publicity 
in defense of the miners. 

But great as have been the protests so far there has been no sign of 
weakening on the part of the murderous conspiracy. It must also be re- 
membered that all of this educational work which is being done by the 
socialist press does not reach the locality from which the jurv will be 
drawn. In a private letter from Comrade Jos. Wanhope, who is represent- 
ing Wilshire, he tells us:. 

"Recollect there is no industry here in the wage sense of the question. 
All this southern part of the state is agricultural and pastoral, the business 
element being the controlling element, hostile to the prisoners, and influ- 
encing the agriculturalists in that direction also. With this community 
Steunenberg was the whole thing — 'best governor Idaho ever had' — genial, 
kindly and lovable 'Hero martyr', etc., etc. It's natural enough of course 
in a community of this sort, that has no actual connection with the wage- 
working classes. Coeur D'Alene is three or four hundred miles north and 
there is no direct railroad connection north and south. The centre of this 
state is practically uninhabited — most of it government forest reserve, and 
in this place at least capitalism has full control of public opinion. If you 
wanted to take a labor agitator to a place where you could murder him 
without local protest, no better spot in the country could be found than 
this region of Southern Idaho. 
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Coeur D'Alene is coerced and terrorized. The real reason for the ar- 
rest of Vincent St. John is that he was secretly organizing the workers 
there and was having so much success that the capitalists simply had to get 
him out of the district. I don't look for anything very serious to happen to 
him, but since getting into the atmosphere of this place, I fear more than 
I did for the other three men." 

Under these conditions it must be remembered that eternal activity and 
agitation is the price of the liberty of our imprisoned comrades. With the 
coming of warm weather parades and open air meetings should be organ- 
ized throughout the United States. These will reach a larger number of 
those who are ignorant of the facts than the in-door meetings. More im- 
portant still is the necessity of increasing the strength of the Socialist 
Party organization and the vote for its candidates. If it can be directly 
proven that the prosecution of these men is causipg a rapid and continuous 
rise of the socialist vote throughout the country we shall soon see that 
prosecution cease. 

Since the lives of these men depend to a large extent upon the 
degree of united protest on the part of the workers and the solidified 
front which they present to this act of agression, any attempt to divide 
the forces of the workers at this time merits severest condemnation. It 
is a time for the sinking of differences of opinion and a closing up of 
ranks. We regret to notice that in a few places there has been a very 
evident attempt on the part of both the I. W. W. and the Socialist Party 
organizations (not to mention the S. L. P.) to utilize the wave of in- 
dignation which is spreading among the workers for the benefit of their 
own organizations even at the expense of the life of our western com- 
rades. This is all the more disreputable in that some of the unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have responded so 
magnificently to this cause. To use protest meetings, arranged by the 
United Mine Workers, for example, as a means of furthering I. W. W. 
interests is contemptible in view of the responses which the United Mine 
Workers made to the call upon them for. assistance. 



SOCIALISM ABROAD 



, RUSSIA. 

From all directions come reports of renewed revolutionary activity 
and it is generally expected that the first of May will be celebrated by 
the opening of a general revolt. Rosa Luxemburg, the well known 
worker in the German Socialist Party, went to Russia some months 
ago and has been writing the stirring articles which have appeared in 
the Vorwaerts, from that point. During all of this period the German 
capitalist papers have been taunting her with cowardice, because, as they 
supposed, she was located in Berlin and was only fighting at long range. 
Now it appears that for several weeks she had been in a prison in 
Warsaw and that during the whole period that the German capitalist 
editors were advising her to show how brave she was by going to Rus- 
sia and writing her articles there, that she was really doing just that 
very thing. Should she be executed as has been threatened it would 
prove a blow to the Russiaa and German movement, and also to the 
whole international movement. At the same time, however, is would 
rouse international agitation and sympathy to a much higher degree 
than it has ever reached heretofore. 



AUSTRIA. 

From the V olkstribunc of Vienna we learn that the socialists have 
at last practically attained universal equal suffrage and that they are 
preparing for the coming election with the certainty of a great increase 
in the socialist representation in the Reichstag. The great cities under 
the new apportionment will receive a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of representatives and they will nearly all be socialists. The law 
also provides for a measure at least of security against intimidation and 
the general abuse of the right of suffrage which has existed heretofore. 
The exact wording of the law is as follows. "Each person of the male 
sex shall be qualified to vote for representatives who has reached 24 
years of age, is an Austrian citizen and is not specifically excluded from 
the right of suffrage, and who shall have lived at least one year within 
the community in which he seeks to exercise the rights of suffrage." 
Some idea of the extent of the change is gained by the fact that under 
the previous election law, 172 out of 425l representatives were elected 
by indirect and viva voce vote, and that the socialists were absolutely 
excluded from any voice in the election of these representatives. Further- 
more out of these 425 representatives only 22 were elected by universal 
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Petersburg, whose name we can not give at present, but who has enjoyed 
remarkable opportunities for observation. From this letter we take the 
following extracts: 

"As to the peasant movement, I expect Jacqueries to an extent and 
of a character which will eclipse all that history has ever seen put to- 
gether. I think that this will so transform the situation on the whole 
continent of Europe, and the attitude of the whole world towards the 
agrarian question, that we will have to give all our social movements 
and social ideas a new date from then on. This movement is beginning 
as I write, and two friends whom I brought over here are down in 
Rostoff at the present moment watching its beginnings. It will spread 
north with the spring, but may not come to a climax until next fall, 
and might even commence with redoubled energy a year from date. 
Longer than two years I do not consider it could last, as the peasants 
themselves would be too much starved to do anything whatever. That 
is not the case at the present time. 

"The Siberian army is bringing to the villages the will to revolt. 
Reservists are returning every day and they will all be back by the 
first of June (15th, Christian style). About this same date about a 
couple of million of harvest hands are employed on the big properties 
of the south. These may strike. Also about the same date the peas- 
ants will begin to see that the Douma has met and that there is nothing 
in it. So I should expect a crisis some time in the Russian June. 

"The intellectuals in the cities are not and never were in touch and 
sympathy with the real proletariat. They were perhaps closer to him 
than in any country in the world, but now that he has got from them 
about all he wants I think their leadership has gone. In the country 
it was different. There the intellectuals were formerly separated by a 
gulf from the peasants. The new period of liberty after the Manifesto, 
however, drove the intellectuals to an opportunity which they have been 
awaiting for a generation. They began a hand to hand propaganda 
among the peasants. This time it was not the revolutionary element 
among the intellectuals (perhaps some 10 per cent including the much 
larger proportion of the very young men) but every physician, writer, 
lawyer, engineer, etc., in the village. Only the prosperous peasants 
were left to lead the Black Hundreds, as they have always done. Even 
these prosperous peasants when they see the revolution becoming suf- 
ficiently strong are likely to turn to its side, and even to lead it, as 
their characters are much stronger than those of the intellectuals and 
they know the peasant better. My point is, however, that the peasants 
all over Russia have seen in recent months that the intellectuals are 
willing to stake everything in the fight with them against the landlords 
and Government. 

"The gold reserve is a fake. All Europe now knows it, but all the 
big European credit institutions are trying to help Russia out until the 
Douma meets. When the Douma meets and nothing good results the 
very last card will have been played and Russia will be on a paper 
basis- within a month or two. 

"There are absolutely no resources in Russia the government can 
rely on in this crisis. Even those mentioned by Kautsky in the Neue 
Zeit are fabulous, e. g., if the Church treasure were touched by the 
government the effect on all true believers would cost the government 
ten-fold what it would gain. No, there is not the slightest possible ray 
of financial hope in any possible direction, except if the people can be 
held down by a mixed policy of cajolery and repression so that foreign 
confidence is again restored/' 
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THE WORLD OF LABOR 

BY MAX S. HAYES 



Organized labor is at last going to enter politics, according to reports 
from Washington, where the executive council of the American Federation 
of labor was in session during the past month. At the invitation of the 
council a hundred or eighty "labor leaders" participated in the conference, 
and they all marched over in a body to present a memorial to President 
Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon, of the House, and Frye, of the Senate. 
Demands were made that the politicians give favorable consideration to 
the eight-hour and anti-injunction bills, likewise to restriction of Chinese 
and certain European imigration. "The friends of labor," as usual side- 
stepped nearly every proposition. True, they made long prayers, but after 
they were through nobody could tell just what they had said, other than 
that they could not make the concessions appealed for. President Roose- 
velt particularly ridiculed the idea of curbing the injunction-throwing 
judges and introducing the eight-hour system on the Panama canal. He 
bemoaned the eight-hour system on the sad fact that the employes on the 
big ditch usually work fairly well Monday and Tuesday, but on Wednes- 
day and Thursday they become lazy or tired, and on Friday and Saturday 
only about one-quarter of the laborers are at work. Roosevelt did not 
charge that they are out getting drunk, but that was the inference ; and it 
didn't dawn upon him that, if the hours of labor were shortened to a max- 
imum of eight at the outside in that climate, in all probability the men 
would be better able to stand the arduous toil. Roosevelt has undoubtedly 
had little experience in performing hard, manual labor, despite his alleged 
strenuousness. He inherited a fortune when he was born and ever since 
he has fought shy of the exacting and exhausting toil that wastes the 
tissues of the human frame. Of course, Mr. Roosevelt has tramped about, 
with his -rifle in his hands looking for bears, coyotes and other game, and' 
he has also looked wise and talked knowingly about frugality, industry, 
race suicide, etc., but he has not wielded a shovel or pick-ax to any great 
extent. So it could not be expected that he had any great amount of sym- 
pathy for the poor drudges who die in platoons at Panama. On the con- 
trary, "Teddy's" position on this question as well as the anti-injunction 
bill, which was introduced to curb the powers of capitalistic courts during 
strikes, showed conclusively that he was a typical and class-conscious cap- 
italist. Frye and Cannon just as plainly demonstrated the fact that they 
are in the same category and have no interest in labor matters or desire 
to even consider them. In plain words, the big crowd of "labor leaders" 
who had been specially summoned to Washington by Gompers were snub- 
bed openly. 

What did the "leaders" do? Did they take a firm, uncompromising 
stand against the capitalistic politicians who had turned them down with 
little ceremony? Not they. Marshaled by the "Little Napoleon," they 
hiked back to headquarters on G street, sent for the reporters and talked 
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— with capitalism centralizing so rapidly that a little Rockefeller is born 
with the power of $5,000,000,000 of wealth in its power, with the trusts 
and combines in possession of all the great industrial institutions, with 
their political parties reeking with rottenness and graft, with employers' 
associations waging pitiless war upon everything that looks like a labor 
organization, with the drunken plutocracy even going to the extreme of 
demanding the blood of the Western miners' officials, and with strikes and 
lockouts threatening all over the country — I say that at just this point 
of our evolution the labor leaders in and out of the A. F. of L. seem to 
be going completely daft in their wild attempt to cling to pure and sim- 
pledom and rejecting political action. 

I have already explained in the Review how, at the Pittsburg conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., Gompers ruled out of order two resolutions favor- 
ing political action along labor lines. One of them — presented by the cap- 
makers' national union — proposed that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of starting a new political move- 
ment, somewhat along the lines, I judge, of the British Labor Reoresenta- 
tion Committee. Several weeks ago I met President Mahon, of the street 
railway employes, who instigated the unprecedented ruling, and inquired 
wW «cheme was at the bottom of the unexpected and high-handed move. 
"To keep the damned Socialists out of the conventions," he replied very 
frankly. Gompers, Mahon, and their friends ought to have their dearest 
wish fulfilled. On the other side is the so-called Industrial Workers of the 
World, the leaders of which body seem to be racing to outdo the A. F. of 
L. ring in singing the song of pure and simpledom. In their speeches and 
their organs they sneer at political action — "dropping pieces of paper into 
a box," and the "Slowshulist" party is coming in for as bitter attacks as 
the original simperers of the Gompers' stripe ever dared to make. Indeed, 
active workers in the Socialist party all over the country have suddenly 
grown lukewarm in the effort to build up a political organization and are 
enthusiastically proclaiming the advantages of the "industrialism" offered 
by the wheel of fortune aggregation. Deleon and his dancing dervishes 
are running amuck and resorting to their old yell that whosoever refuses 
to join the I. W. W., instanter is a fakir, a traitor, and an all-around 
scoundrel. And not a few S. P. comrades, who ought to know better, 
have no hesitancy in mouthing the phrases of that sorry old adventurer. 
"See," they cry, "nothing has been accomplished in Germany and France 
and other countries after years of political fighting. Now we must organ- 
ize industrially and prepare for the general strike. Down with trades au- 
tonomy; away with your political tomfoolery!" 

Well, perhaps this craze will run its course after some of these enthu- 
siastic brethren get their bumps. And get them they will, sooner or later. 
I want to make this statement and emphasize it as strongly as possible: 
The compactly organized capitalists of this country, whether they are in 
trusts or manufacturers' associations, don't care a rap to-day whether you 
are organized industrially or on trade autonomy lines. They have been 
and still are getting together to smash unionism, no matter what form it 
may take. The miners are on industrial lines and so are the longshore- 
men. No one will deny that they have not engaged in desperate struggles 
in the past. But their living conditions are no better than those of the 
most uncompromising trade autonomists, and they are in for still more 
hard fights in the future. "We might as well give battle to all the unions 
at once rather than one at a time," said a leading vessel owner of the 
Great Lakes. If the bosses are unable to obtain sufficient strike-breakers 
they will tie up their vessels and starve the longshoremen into submission. 
That is the program if a strike begins. The mine owners have moun- 
tains of coal and can sit back and watch prices go up while the miners 
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Colonial Administration, by Paul S. Reinsch. The Macmillan Co. 
Half leather, 422 pp., $125. 

This is another work that shows how the influence of socialist thought 
and the socialist attitude of mind is permeating every field. Throughout 
the work the materialistic interpretation of history and evolutionary atti- 
tude is taken for granted. The various problems dealing with the admin- 
istration of colonies under capitalism, for purposes of commercial exploi- 
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for the individual to pass from one group to another, and from the condi- 
tions of poverty, to a condition of wealth. The common laborer of to-day 
may pass to the rank of capitalist and manager of business to-morrow." 
It is almost like a voice from the tombs, even in capitalist writings, which 
make any pretence of a scientific character, to be told "that thousands be- 
come poor even to the slavery of poverty because they do not understand 
and practice the art of economy." Surely no man who pretends to write 
a sociology should be ignorant of the fact which has been so often 
demonstrated that economy when applied to "thousands" simply lowers the 
standard of life instead of elevating individuals. The trifling discussion 
of socialism which he gives is only sufficient to show his ignorance of 
the subject and in his bibliography not one reference is made to a socialist 
writer. He has no conception of socialism as a philosophy of society and, 
of course makes no mention of the materialistic interpretation of history 
or the socialist philosophy of the class struggle. The whole book on "So- 
cial Pathology" is based on the idea that poverty in present society is 
abnormal and "pathological" and not an absolutely essential portion of 
that society and if we are to use the medical analogy a physiological char- 
acteristic. His history of sociology makes no mention of the socialist 
writers, although he includes several who have stolen all that they have 
"contributed" to the science from socialist writers. It is probable that this 
book will become a beginning text book in sociology in many high schools 
and colleges and as such will supply several thousand students with a lot 
of information (?) which they will have to carefully unlearn when they 
get out. 

The World's Revolutions, by Ernest Untermann, Charles H. Kerr 
and Co. Cloth, 176 pp. 50 cents. 

In the first chapter on "The Individual and the Universe" we have 
a vivid picture, drawn from the personal experience of the writer, of a 
shipwrecked mariner on an island in the South Pacific. With this incident 
as text, it is shown how even so isolated an individual as this lone sailor 
would appear to be is united with the closest ties, not only to all mankind, 
past and present, but to the whole cosmical scheme in the uttermost ends 
of the universe. 

The chapters on "Primitive Human Revolutions" is a simple striking 
description of the great pre-historic revolutions, both physical and human. 
Here we watch the dawn of invention and see the beginning of a social 
institution. 

Chapter three, "The Roman Empire and its Proletariat" brings before 
us the class struggles of ancient Rome. We see the first beginning of 
working class resistance to tyranny and the mental preparation for the 
next social stage. 

Chapter four is on "The Christian Proletariat and its Mission." This 
is almost the first attempt to treat biblical history in the light of modern 
materialism and it throws a bright illumination upon many points. We 
see the growth of the Jewish people, the economic preparation for the 
coming of Jesus and the part which he played as a social revolutionist. 
This revolution was turned aside and its energy exploited by the ruling 
class under Constantine, "Jesus had transformed the Jewish God of hate 
into a God of love and a Prince of Peace. The church of possessing 
christians moulded him into a hideous monstrosity, a God of love who is 

God of hate and a Prince of Peace who brings a sword But the 

jiodern proletarian remembers the cross on Golgotha." 

Chapter five, "Feudal Ecclesiasticism and its Disintegration" : — "The 
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WHAT TO READ ON SOCIALISM. 

This is the title of a new book of sixty-four large pages, a copy ot 
which will be mailed free to any one requesting it. Those desiring the 
book mailed to a list of names must send one cent for each name, it 
contains full descriptions of all the books published by Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., together with an explanation of the principles of socialism. We 
give here a condensed price list of a part of the books that are fully 
described in "What to Read on Socialism." 

STANDARD SOCIALIST SERIES. 

Uniformely bound in cloth, 50c each, postpaid. 

1. Karl Marx: Biographical Memoirs by Wilhelm Liebknecht, trans- 

lated by Ernest Untermann. 

2. Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. By Emile Vandervelde, 

translated by Charles H. Kerr. 

3. The American Farmer, an Economic and Historical Study. By A. 

M. Simons. 

4. The Last Days of the Ruskin Co-operative Association. By Isaac 

Broome. 

5. The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. By 

Frederick Engels, translated by Ernest Untermann. 

6. The Social Revolution. By Karl Kautsky, translated by A. M. and 

May Wood Simons. 

7. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick Engels. 

8. Feuerbach: The Roots of the Socialist Philosophy. By Frederick 

Engels. 

9. American Pauperism and the Abolition of Poverty. By Isador 

Ladoff. 

10. Britain for the British (America for the Americans). By Robert 

Blachford. 

11. The Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels; and, No Com- 

promise, by Liebknecht 

12. The Positive School of Criminology. By Enrico Ferri, translated 

by Ernest Untermann. 

13. The World's Revolution* By Ernest Untermann. 

14. The Socialists, Who they Are and What they Stand for. By John 

Spargo. 

15. Social and Philosophical Studies. By Paul Lafargue, translated by 

Charles H. Kerr. (In preparation.) 
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LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

Uniformly bound in cloth, 50c each, postpaid. 

1. The Evolution of Man. By Wilhelm Boelsche, translated by Ernest 

Untermann. 

2. Germs of Mind in Plants. By R. H. France. Translated by A. M. 

Simons. 

3. The End of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, translated by 

Margaret Wagner. 

4. Science and Revolution. By Ernest Untermann. 

5. The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm Boelsche, translated by May 

Wood Simons. 

6. Life and Death. By Dr. E. Teichmann, translated by A. M. Simons. 

(In press, ready in May.) 

7. The Making of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer, translated 

by Ernest Untermann. (In press, ready in May.) 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Large volumes in extra cloth, uniform stamping, $1.00 each, postpaid. 

1. The Changing Order. By Oscar Lovell Triggs, Ph. D. 

2. Better-World Philosophy. By J. Howard Moore. 

3. The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore. 

4. Principles of Scientific Socialism. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 

5. Some of the Philosophical Essays on Socialism and Science, Relig- 

ion, Ethics, Critique of Reason and the World at large. By 
Joseph Dietzgen, translated by M. Beer and Th. Rothstein. 
Edited by Eugene Dietzgen. (Ready about April 20th.) 

6. Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History. By Antonio 

Labriola, translated by Charles H. Kerr. Second edition. 

7. Love's Coming-of-Age. By Edward Carpenter. Cloth, $1.00. 

OTHER SOCIALIST BOOKS. 
In Cloth Binding. 
God's Children. A Modern Allegory. By James Allman. 50 cents. 
The Recording Angel. By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. $1.00. 
The Voice of Equality. By Edwin Arnold brenholtz. $1.00. 
Towards Democracy. By Edward Carpenter. $2.50. 
The Socialization of Humanity. By Charles Kendall Franklin. $2.00. 
The Sale of an Appetite. By Paul Lafargue, translated by Charles H. 

Kerr. 50 cents. 
The Principles of Social Progress. A Study of Civilization. By Jas. 

Bale Morman, A. B. 50 cents. 
Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Production. By Karl Marx. 

Translated from the Third German Edition, by Samuel Moore 

and Edward Aveling, and edited by Frederick Engels. $2.00. 
Walt Whitman. The Poet of the Wider Selfhood. By Mila Tupper 

Maynard. $1.00. 
Poems of Walt Whitman. 75 cents. 
Rebels of the New South. A novel. By Walter Marion Raymond. 

$1.00. 
Socialism, and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth Century. By 

Prof. Werner Sombart, of the University of Breslau. $1.00. 
Modern Socialism. By Charles H. Vail. 75 cents. 
The Ancient Lowly: A History of the Ancient Working People, from 

the Earliest Known Period to the Adoption of Christianity by 

Constantine. By C. Osborne Ward. Two large volumes, $4.00. 

Either volume sold separately at $2.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
In Cloth Binding. 
God and My Neighbor. By Robert Blatchford. $1.00. 
Thoughts of a Fool. By Evelyn Gladys. $1.00. 
Mind and Body: Hypnotism and Suggestion Applied in Therapeutics 

and Education. By Alvan C. Halphide, M. D. 
The Psychic and Psychism. By Alvan C. Halphide, M. D. 
American Communities. By William Alfred Hinds. $1.00. 
Gracia, a Social Tragedy. By Frank Everett Plummer. $1.25. 

SOCIALIST BOOKS. 
In Paper Covers. 
A Study in Government. By Henry E. Allen. 5 cents. 
Merrie England (Letters to John Smith, Workingman.) By Robert 

Blatchford. 10 cents. 
Plutocracy's Statistics. Statistical Lies and Liars Exposed by H. L. 

Bliss. 10 cents. 
Socialist Songs, Dialogues and Recitations. Compiled by Josephine R. 

Cole. 25 cents. 
Crime and Criminals. By Clarence S. Darrow. 10 cents. 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick Engels. 10 cents. 
The Day of Judgment. By George D. Herron. 10 cents. 
Objectors to Socialism Answered. By Charles C. Hitchcock. 5 cents. 
Life of Frederick Engels. By Karl Kautsky. Translated by May Wood 

Simons. 10 cents. 
Socialism and Human Nature, Do They Conflict? By Murray E. King. 

10 cents. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated into English by Alexander Kerr, 

Professor of Greek in the University of Wisconsin. 60 cents. 
Socialist Songs with Music. Compiled by Charles H. Kerr. 20 cents. 
Socialism and the Intellectuals. By Paul Lafargue. 5 cents. 
Socialism, What It Is and What It Seeks to Accomplish. By Wilhelm 

Liebknecht. Translated by May Wood Simons. 10 cents. 
No Compromise, No Political Trading. By Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

Translated by A. M. Simons and Marcus Hitch. 10 cents. 
Capital and Labor. By a Black-Listed Machinist. 25 cents. 
Manifesto of the Communist Party. By Karl Marx and Frederick 

Engels. 10 cents. 
Katherine Breshkovsky — "For Russia's Freedom." By Ernest Poole. 

10 cents. 
The Economic Foundation of Art. By A. M. Simons. 5 cents. 
Class Struggles in America. By A. M. Simons. Second edition revised 

and enlarged. 10 cents. 
Socialism vs. Single Tax: A Verbatim Report of a Debate held at 

Twelfth Street Turner Hall, Chicago, December 20, 1903. For 

Socialism: Ernest Untermann, Seymour Stedman, A. M. 

Simons. For Single Tax: Louis F. Post, Henry H. Hardinge, 

John Z. White. 25 cents. 
The Socialist Campaign Book. Edited under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Campaign Committee of the Socialist Party. 25 cents. 
Underfed School Children — The Problem and the Remedy. By John 

Spargo. 10 cents. 
Forces That Make for Socialism in America. By John Spargo. 10 cts. 
The Socialist Movement. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 10 cents. 
Modern Socialism. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 25 cents. 
Principles of Scientific Socialism. By Rev. Charles H. Vail. 35 cents. 
The Kingdom of Heaven Is at Hand. By C. W. Wooldridge, M. D. 

10 cents. 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Dietzgen's Philosophical Essays, fully described in an article by 
Ernest Untermann in this issue of the Review, is now in press, and 
we expect to have copies ready before the end of April. It is the fourth 
volume of the International Library of Social Science, and will be 
printed on paper of extra quality and handsomely bound, like the other 
volumes of this series. Read Comrade Unterman's article and you will 
realize the importance of this book of Dietzgen to any one wishing to 
understand socialism. The price is $1.00, with the usual discount to 
stockholders. 

The World's Revolutions, by Ernest Untermann, is just ready. For 
a full description, see pages 18 and 19 of "What to Read on Socialism," 
a copy of which will be mailed to any one requesting it. This latest 
work by Untermann is at once popular in style, original and instructive. 
His chapter on "The Christian Proletariat and its Mission," should not 
be missed by any one wishing to grasp the real meaning of the mass 
of facts brought together by Osborne Ward in "The Ancient Lowly." 
The price of "The World's Revolutions" is fifty cents. 

The next new book in the Standard Socialist Series will be "The 
Socialists," by John Spargo. We do not often indulge in superlatives, 
but we believe that this is beyond question the best propaganda book 
on socialism that has yet been published. It is short, so that we have 
been enabled to use good type, heavy paper and wide margins and still 
come within the size of a fifty cent book. It is absolutely clear in its 
socialism, with not a trace of sentimentality nor of opportunism. At 
the same time the theory of the class struggle is stated in a calm, scien- 
tific fashion that will not enrage the reader to whom the idea is a new 
one. Lastly, the book is written in pure, strong English that will be 
intelligble to the uneducated reader and will commend the substance 
of the book to the educated reader. Every socialist writer and speaker 
will find the book suggestive for its concise presentation of the social- 
ist argument, but the great value of the book is for the new inquirer 
who has just begun to study socialism. 

Comrade Spargo has given the copyright of this book to our co- 
operative publishing house. Every dollar received from its sale will go 
into the circulation of more socialist books. Copies will be ready about 
April 20th. Every reader of the Review should order one to be mailed 
on publication. Price 35 cents postpaid to stockholders, 50 cents to 
others. 

THE COMPANY'S FINANCES. 

Book sales for March amounted to $1,090.41; Review subscriptions 
and sales to $173.91. The only cash contributions received during the 
month were 70 cents from J. Feurle, 30 cents from W. I. Angell and 
$1.85 from H. M. Wilson. The receipts from the sale of stock during 

the month were $292.15. ...*.,, t_- .u u«„- 

We need to do better than this in April, for this month we have 
to meet the cost of moving, which will be heavy. The rent of the 
rooms on the fifth floor of the Garden City Block, which we have been 
occupying, has been raised to $75.00 a month, which is a great deal 
more than the space is worth, and we have secured larger quarters on 
the ground floor at a much lower rental, by moving just outside the 
"loop" Our new location is at 264 East Kinzie street a little east .of 
State street, and only three blocks from the corner of State and Lake, 
ThU is reallv more accessible from most parts of the city than our old 
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The Western Federation of Miners. 

AT THE present time it appears that the trial of the officials 
of the Western Federation of Miners will begin about the 
first of June. The intervening time should be crammed 
with efforts to educate the laborers of the United States to the 
character of the murderous conspiracy which is being hatched 
against these men. 

It is well, just at this time, to sum up the evidence that exists 
concerning the guilt of the parties concerned that we may be the 
better able to meet those whose minds are filled with the tales of 
the capitalist press. 

Althongh the records of the court have entered this case as 
that of "The State of Idaho vs. Haywood, Moyer, et al," yet if 
that record told the truth it would read "The Standard Oil Co. 
alias the Mine Owners' Association vs. the Western Federation 
of Miners." At the bottom it is a civil, not a criminal case. The 
object of the persecution is not the punishment of crime, but the 
increase of profits and the decrease of wages. 

In such a case as this the record of both parties is pertinent 
to the merits of the case. I shall not go back into the story of 
the Standard Oil Co., but shall deal only with its western repre- 
sentative, — the Mine Owners' Association. Neither shall I at- 
tempt to do more than enumerate the crimes of which it is so 
notoriously guilty that no denial can be offered. 

What, then, has been the record of these two parties ? Dur- 
ing the decade that the battle has been going on between these 
contending forces it is a matter of common and undisputed 
knowledge that the Mine Owners' Association has displayed an 
absolute disregard for all law, justice and decency. Its members 
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have corrupted elections or defied the will of the voters when cor- 
ruption did not suffice. The present acting governor of Colorado 
was placed in his position with a violent disregard of the will of 
the electors of that state. In other cases legally elected officials, 
who have not shown themselves sufficiently subservient to the 
will of the Mine Owners' Association, have been forced to resign 
at the point of the revolver or with nooses about their necks. 
Mobs of thugs, "bad men," gun fighters and toughs have been 
imported to terrorize workingmen who dared to ask for a larger 
share of the wealth they were digging from the mountains, or 
some slight improvement in the conditions under which they 
labored. Miners' Co-operative stores have been looted and their 
stocks destroyed or thrown upon the streets to waste. Men whose 
only crime was organizing for the protection of themselves and 
their class have been rounded up like wild beasts by brutal sol- 
diers and herded in open stockades, forced to work upon the 
streets with ball and chain, without being convicted, or indeed 
charged with any crime, and finally deported from their homes 
and the states of which they were citizens, under the guard of 
soldiers paid by the Mine Owners' Association. Newspapers 
that dared to defend the cause of the men so outraged have been 
looted and their property destroyed. A telegraph and mail cen- 
sorship was established to prevent the news of these deeds escap- 
ing to the outer world. Courts have been defied, when they have 
not been rendered completely subservient. All these things have 
been done openly and defiantly, and are not to-day denied by any- 
one living in the locality where these battles have been waged. 

General Bell, who had charge of the militia while they were 
thus outraging justice and decency, showed his respect for "law 
and order" by declaring, "To hell with habeas corpus, we'll give 
'em post mortems" while another official engaged in the same 
work announced his platform to be, "To hell with the constitu- 
tion." And these are the ones who are invoking the machinery 
of law in the name of justice. 

All this says nothing of the bribery of legislatures to defeat 
the will of the voters for an eight-hour day, which was the first 
blow in the Colorado battle. No reference is made to the buying 
and selling of the states of Montana, Idaho and Colorado as geese 
are bought and sold in the market, by the warring forces of cop- 
per, gold, silver and cattle. Enough has been told, however, to 
show that one side in this controversy comes into court as Marx 
has told us Capital came originally into the world "dripping with 
blood and dirt at every pore." 

How about the other side of the controversy? What is the 
character of the Western Federation of Miners ? This is no ordi- 
nary organization of labor. This will be admitted at once. To 
beerin with, it has a breadth of character and depth of outlook 
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unknown to the average eastern trade union. It does not look 
upon every member of all other labor organizations as interlopers, 
nor is it even indifferent to their efforts. It is the only labor 
organization in America that welcomes to its ranks as full-fledged 
members any man who can show a card of membership in any 
other union, and who is employed in or about a mine or smelter. 
No additional admission fee is charged. This union makes no 
restriction upon output, places no obstacle in the road of any 
man who wishes to enter the trade of mining. It asks no assist- 
ance of the employer in collecting dues, signs no contracts, de- 
mands no closed shop. At first sight it would seem to be the 
"model union" for which preachers of capitalist morality to work- 
ingmen have long been looking. But we find that this union has 
another characteristic which, in the eyes of the exploiting class, 
damns all its other virtues. It refuses to be humbugged, intimi- 
dated, bought or cajoled. It insists that there is no common 
ground between the capitalist and the laborer but a battle ground. 
The officials of the W. F. M. did not sit at scab banquets with 
Standard Oil magnates, and so Standard Oil having found it 
impossible to bribe, corrupt or crush them, seeks their blood. 

Worst of all, from the capitalist point of view, they recog- 
nized their brotherhood with the working class of the world and 
joined with them to secure the victory of their class. TKey re- 
fused to deliver their ballots into the hands of their masters, but 
insisted upon using them in their own interest.' They demanded 
that the machinery of government should be controlled by those 
who do the work of the world, and that the instruments of wealth 
production should be owned by the producers of wealth. In 
short, they recognized the truth of the socialist philosophy, and 
urged those truths upon their membership. This was the cul- 
minating crime that loosed all the bloodhounds of capitalism upon 
their track. 

Yet this acceptance of socialism is in itself one of the strong- 
est proofs that they are not guilty of the crime with which they 
are now charged. As socialists they impute no responsibility to 
individual tools of capitalism, such as Steuncnberg was. On the 
contrary, they direct all their attacks upon the system which pro- 
duces such as Steunenberg. They know full well that the killing 
of any individual would have no effect upon the great struggle 
in which they are involved, and they would have been the first 
to have denounced any suggestion of assassination. 

It has been an old rule of *ighting tactics with capitalism 
to impute all its own sins to its enemies. So it is that capitalism* 
which has reduced present family relations more nearly to a basis 
of promiscuity than society has seen since the primitive horde, 
shrieks about socialism "destroying the family"; after having 
turned men into cogs in a machine it accuses socialism of attack- 
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ing "individuality," and so on. Consequently we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the Mine Owners' Association has sought to 
cover up its own criminality by shouting "stop thief at the 
Western Federation of Miners. Having at its disposal the entire 
executive and judicial machinery of the community it would have 
been an easy task for the Mine Owners' Association to capture 
and convict any members of the W. F. M. who should commit 
any crime. Indeed conviction under such circumstances would 
be but slight proof of the commission of a crime. When we 
recall the frontier conditions of the society in which this struggle 
was waged, and that every deed of violence naturally committed 
in a frontier society has been charged against the Wl F. M. and 
that their officials have been arrested literally hundreds of times, 
and considering the conditions, the character of the work, the 
society in which the events took place and the courts before which 
they were tried, it would have occasioned no surprise to learn 
that a large number had been convicted. But the records show 
that while the courts are in the hands of their bitterest enemies, 
and the juries generally drawn from a non-mining population 
fiercely hostile to the miners, not one single conviction has ever 
been secured of a member of the Western Federation of Miners 
for amy crime committed in connection with that organization. 

So much for past records establishing the natural imputation 
of suspicion. On the one side we have a band of convicted and 
confessed criminals, — the Mine Owners' Association. On the 
other side we have an organization whose principles and method 
of organization are impossible of reconciliation with murder and 
assassination. Moreover their record shows that the most mer- 
ciless and powerfully prejudiced prosecution and persecution has 
failed to fix the slightest taint of criminality upon them. 

In determining guilt the question of motive always plays an 
important part. Who would gain by the murder of Steunenberg ? 
To be sure some members of the W. F. M. had suffered at his 
hands. He was ;he principal tool utilized by the Mine Owners' 
Association in the perpetration of a series of horrible outrages 
upon the Miners of the Coeur d'Alene district in 1809. It may 
be possible that some man who had been brutally beaten or bay- 
oneted by the beastalized negro soldiery at that time, whose home 
was destroyed, or wife insulted, or who saw his comrades shot 
down like dogs because they had dared to be men, might have 
revenged himself upon the man who directed the conduct of these 
outrages. But the W. F. M. as an organization was little injured 
by these criminal abuses. The men who suffered in the Coeur 
d'Alene, and who were driven out from their homes in that local- 
ity, became active missionaries preaching the gospel of organiza- 
tion, while the story of their wrongs served but to illustrate and 
emphasize their preaching. Moreover Steunenberg had been 
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defeated for re-election, largely through the efforts of the W. F. 
M. He no longer held any official position, but had become a 
sheep owner, and was engaged in an armed battle with the cattle 
men for the right to use land which neither owned, and it is 
easily possible that he was but another victim added to the thou- 
sands that have already fallen in this fight between cattle and 
sheep rangers. One thing is certain — while he lived he was not 
only powerless for further harm to the W. F. M., but he served 
as a shining example of the political power of that organization. 

The Mine Owners' Association, on the other hand, had used 
him and cast him aside. While he lived there was always the 
danger that he might reveal the criminal secrets of that organiza- 
tion. He might sometime dare to tell the truth concerning the 
powers responsible for the murders and outrages of the Coeur 
d'Alene. He could not under any conditions be of any further 
use to them since he was politically powerless. But if his death 
could be made to throw suspicion upon the W. F. M. it might 
be possible to judicially lynch the officials of that organization. 

To sum up on this point of motive. Living he was of value 
to the W. F. M. as an illustration of their political power. He 
was powerless to do them further evil. He had really done no 
injury to the organization as such. To the Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, he was a constant menace while liv- 
ing, powerless to longer serve them and might prove of great 
value dead if a means could be found to throw the odium of his 
death upon officials of the W. F. M. 

So much for the indirect evidence which might go to show 
probable guilt. Now for what has been offered as direct proof 
of the guilt of the men under arrest. This consists almost exclu- 
sively of a confession of one "Orchard," who claims to have com- 
mitted a score or more of murders, including that of Steunenberg, 
at the behest of the W. F. M. It is pretty fair to assume that a 
professional murderer is also a liar, and a slight examination of 
the published portions of his confession shows this assumption 
to be true, and that the "confession" is a tissue of lies. One of 
the murders which "Orchard" boasts of having accomplished by 
means of a dynamite bomb was said to have been committed in 
San Francisco. "Orchard" described the character of the bomb 
at length, told how and when it was made, how he placed it in 
the place where it exploded and who was the intended victim. 
Unfortunately for the coherency of his "confession" he had not 
read the later San Francisco papers, subsequent to the ones 
describing the occurrence of the explosion. Had he done so he 
would have found that the owner of the apartment house in which 
the explosion took place, having no particular interest in arrang- 
ing events to fit "Orchard's" confession, had demanded damages 
of the gas company, and that the latter, after an examination by 
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hoods that are being poured into their ears by the plutocratically 
controlled press of the locality. 

The battle, however, is not yet won. Capitalism does not 
yield so easily. The untold millions which are at the disposal 
of the prosecuting side of this case will not surrender without a 
fight, unless it is absolutely certain that a fight spells ignominious 
defeat. For these reasons there must be no relaxation of effort 
on our part. As the time for the trial draws near there comes 
especially a pressing need for funds. To tell a lie, or even to 
swear to it, is cheap and easy. To disprove it often means long 
and expensive investigations. This is particularly true in this 
case, where the nature of the evidence which will finally be sub- 
mitted in court is carefully kept secret by the prosecution. Up 
to the present time the sums that have come in have been pain- 
fully inadequate to do the work that must be done. It must not 
be said that these men were murdered for lack of the few dollars 
necessary to adequately defend them. Such a disgrace must not 
rest upon the working-class of America. Let special efforts be 
put forth in the next few days to collect the needed funds. If 
they are forwarded to the National Headquarters of the Socialist 
Party they will be promptly transmitted to the proper authorities. 

There is but little time now to act. The trial will probably 
begin the first of June. Every moment between now and then 
should be filled with agitation and action. Let mass-meeting 
succeed mass-meeting, with parades and propaganda material tell- 
ing the truth of this proposed outrage. 

No argument, no quoting of law, no preponderance of evi- 
dence alone can prevent this legalized, blood-thirsty mob from 
glutting its vengeance. The only thing that will stop them in 
their murderous purpose and save the lives of our imperiled 
brothers is evidence that the hanging of these men, so far from 
stopping the organized revolutionary movement of the workers, 
will but give it new impetus. It is this alone that they fear. 

It was because these men were socialists, because they were 
demanding that the workers legally and peacefully through their 
ballots take possession of the powers of government, and through 
this of the wealth of the earth which the workers create, that 
they were feared and hated. Because thev were Socialists they 
were tireless, incorruptible, uncompromising, intelligent cham- 
pions of working-class interests. Because they were Socialists 
they recognized the solidarity of their interests with those of the 
entire working-class. For that reason the entire working-class 
is interested in their fate. Their battle is our battle, their cause 
our cause, their murder would be a deadly blow at the heart of 
every labor organization in America. 

For these reasons their lives can only be saved bv the action 
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of the laborers of America. If from one corner to the other of 
the United States there arises a cry of protest, a demand for jus- 
tice coupled with the vow that their judicial murder will mean 
the beginning of the end of capitalism — if the industrial kings of 
America are made to realize that they will buy the blood of these 
our fellow-workers only at the price of losing all industrial and 
political rulership, and with it the opportunity for exploitation 
of the producers, then our brothers will be saved. 
IT IS FOR US TO DECIDE. 

A. M. Simons. 
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confined mainly to products indigenous to each, owing to cli- 
matic and geographical causes.) To-day, the people of California 
are more dependent upon the products of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3,000 miles away, than the neighboring state of New 
York was one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 

To all practical purposes, 80,000,000 people constituting the 
population of the United States to-day depend upon Chicago 
for their meat, upon Massachusetts for their shoes, upon Penn- 
sylvania for their steel and iron products, upon New York for 
their ready-made clothing, upon New England for their textiles, 
etc. An interruption in any of these industries affects the whole 
country. The railroad strike of 1894 brought about a meat 
famine in the East and South, and a coal famine in the West, 
compelling the shutting down of the factories and mills, not to 
speak of the shortage in numerous other products, necessary 
for the sustenance of the people. The railroads have come to 
be the arteries of the nation, and any irregularity; in their opera- 
tion is as fatal to the life of the nation as an interference with 
the free circulation of blood in the arteries of a body is to the 
life of an individual. It is this important part played by the 
railroads in the economic life of the nation which makes them 
the object of so much concern on the part of our law-makers, 
and compels government interference in the affairs of the rail- 
road companies, in spite of the general laisscz faire policy which 
is so characteristic of American statesmen. 

But, in order to understand the issues involved in the pres- 
ent railroad agitation, it is necessary to review briefly the chief 
events in the railroad history of this country. 

THE RAILROAD CORPORATION. 

The first railroad built in the United States, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, was open to traffic in 1830. In that year the railway 
mileage of the country did not exceed twenty-three miles; by 
1840 it reached 2,818 miles ; and in 1850, the year following the 
discovery of gold in California, it exceeded 9,000 miles. 

The decade following this important event in the indus- 
trial history of the country was marked by great expansion of 
the country and its people westward, which was accompanied by 
a corresponding extension of the railway system west _ of the 
Mississippi river. By i860, the railroads of the United States 
measured 30,635 miles. Although the Civil War greatly re- 
tarded further railroad building, yet the lavish inducements 
given by the government and the people of the United States 
to the railroad companies in order to provide continuous rail- 
wav communication with the Pacific Coast, hastened the corn- 
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lations which accompanied the building of these roads would fill 
a good-sized volume. 

In spite of these liberal contributions by the people to the 
resources of the railroad companies, the latter conducted their 
affairs with an extravagance that ruined the companies and 
made their stock worthless. As a rule, the bankers who ad- 
vanced the first necessary sums were given bonds whose nomi- 
nal value was greatly in excess of the cash contributed by them. 
In addition to that, they were given large blocks of stocks as 
bonus. The promoters usually issued to themselves large issues 
of stock, which they disposed of to credulous people through 
whose towns the road was to pass, at very low prices as com- 
pared with the nominal value of the stock. They then formed 
private construction companies which offered to build the road. 
Acting at the same time as officers of the railroad, they awarded 
contracts to these construction companies (i. e., themselves) up- 
on extravagant terms. Usually the construction companies were 
paid partly in cash and partly in bonds, with a liberal bonus of 
stock, added for good measure. After exhausting the funds in 
the treasury of the railroad company, they very often left the 
road unfinished, throwing it into bankruptcy owing to its ina- 
bility to meet financial obligations. Then as bondholders and 
creditors of the company, the bankers and the promoters would 
step in and take over the control of the road, leaving the people 
out in the cold. Such was the process by which many of the 
great fortunes were made in the early days of the railway his- 
tory of the United States. As a concrete illustration of this 
statement, the financing of the Southern Pacific Company may 
be mentioned. Although the actual cost of construction of that 
road was $6,500,000, no less than $15,000,000 was paid to the 
construction company, and $40,000,000 worth of securities were 
issued to the bankers' syndicate on account of the money ad- 
vanced by them. It must be added that these methods have not 
changed much in later years. The issue of watered stock, i. e., 
shares whose nominal value is far in excess of the real value of 
the property of the road or of the capital actually invested there- 
in, has been a regular feature of railroad consolidation as well 
as of the consolidation of industrial plants in the recent trust 
movement. 

The issue of watered stocks and excessive bond obligations 
was practiced with a double purpose. First, to attract the cred- 
ulous "public, " i. e., the small investors and speculators who are 
caught, like fish by bait, by the glowing prospect held out to 
them by stock exchange jobbers of buying a $100 share at a low 
figure, in the hope of selling it later at par or even above par. 
The money thus obtained from the public goes to swell the pock- 
ets of the promotors and bankers' syndicates. The latter, how- 
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to be illegal under the common law doctrine against combina- 
tions or agreements in restraint of trade. 

The railways then sought to straighten the pools by requir- 
ing each member of the pool to deposit a large amount of 
money, which was forfeited in case of violation of the agree- 
ment; but even that was not always successful. The next step 
was to pool the traffic or earnings. That' is to say, if there were 
four roads in the pool, it was agreed that each member was to 
receive a certain share of the total traffic of that territory in 
proportion to its importance and the amount of traffic it had 
been carrying in the past. Each road carried all the traffic that 
was brought to it, but at the end of the year, the roads that car- 
ried more than their allotted share had to turn over the excess 
of the receipts to the ro&ds that received less than their share. 
Under these conditions it was believed that there would be no 
inducement for any road to reduce rates below the level agreed 
upon, since the additional volume it would secure from an in- 
creased traffic would have to be turned over to the other roads. 
But even this device did not prove successful, since each road 
was anxious to increase its traffic, in order to be able to claim 
an increased allotment when the agreement would be renewed 
for the following year, and therefore frequently gave secret 
rebates to large shippers. 

It was through this weakness in the railway organization 
that some of the greatest monopolies in the United States were 
built up. It is well known that the Standard Oil trust owed its 
early success chiefly to the ability of Rockefeller to handle the 
railway managers in such a manner that he not only paid lower 
rates for transportation of oil than his competitors, but that the 
excess charges paid by them to the railways were turned over 
to him by the railroads. The same is true of the beef trust, 
which still continues to get rebates under the disguise of icing 
charges, of the anthracite coal trust owned by the railroads 
themselves, and of several other of the biggest trusts in the 
country. 

RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 

While the roads vainly struggled with the rebate evil, the 
people, especially the farmers and small business men in the mid- 
dle west, were getting restless. To the old resentment which 
so many among them nursed against the railroad companies for 
the manner in which they had been swindled in the early days 
of railroad organization, was now added the new injustices of 
being discriminated against when shipping their products to the 
market in favor mainly of the big eastern capitalists, who were 
associated in the minds of the people in the West with the bank- 
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found it impossible to exercise any effective control over the 
railroads, except in some of the minor matters which came 
within their jurisdiction.* 

The failure of the Granger laws led to a strong movement 
for federal legislation. As the constitution vests Congress with 
the authority to regulate interstate commerce, the representa- 
tives from the Granger states in Congress began to clamor for 
Congressional legislation for the regulation of railways. After 
twelve years of agitation, and in the face of fierce opposition 
from the railroads and their representatives in Congress and in 
the Congress lobbies, the Interstate Commerce Act was finally 
passed by Congress in 1887. The ^ aw prohibits unreasonable or 
extortionate charges, discriminations between persons, localities 
or kinds of freight, and provides for an Interstate Commerce 
Commission of five persons appointed by the President, charged 
with the enforcement of the law. Unfortunately, neither the 
people nor their representatives have the final say about the laws 
of the United States, as is the case among other civilized nations. 
The United States Congress or a state legislature proposes and 
the Supreme Court disposes. No law in the United States is 
safe until it has been contested before the Supreme Court and 
declared constitutional. Any law, no matter how important and 
how much desired by the people, may be abolished if five judges 
out of nine composing the Supreme Court of the United States 
declare it unconstitutional.** But not only can the Court wipe 
a law off the statute books of the country, it can by the peculiar 
logic of legal casuistry give the law such interpretation as not 
only to defeat the original object of the law, but to protect with 
it the very abuses which the law makers sought to abolish. 

The Interstate Commerce Act proved no exception to the 
rule. By a gradual process of interpretation, the Commission- 
ers have been shorn of every vestige of power until they became 
the laughing stock of the railways which they were supposed to 
control. For ten years they exercised their power to prevent 
extortionate rates, by ordering the railroads to lower rates when- 
ever they found a shipper's complaint just. In 1897, the 
Supreme Court decided that the Commission had no such 
power, and thereby reduced the Commission to a condition of 
helplessness. One illustration may give a clearer idea of the 
present status of railway legislation in the Unted States than a 
volume of discussion. 



*) Very little in connection with this legislation was done to protect the interests 
of the working- people employed by the railways. They still continue to be overworked 
to the point of exhaustion and to be slaughtered like sheep as in no other country, witli 
the exception perhaps of Russia. 

**) Such was the case, for instance, with the Income Tax law a few years ago. 
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mittee" in each of the territories mentioned consists of the rep- 
resentatives of the roads covering that territory and prescribes 
the classification of the commodities. Each road is left to 
charge such rates as it sees fit for each class of commodities so 
prescribed. It is well known, however, that though officially 
the members of the Committee only discuss the subject of rates 
and refrain from prescribing them, since "that would be against 
the law," as the secretary of one of the Committees stated to 
the writer with mock seriousness, the "discussions" lead to a 
remarkable unanimity of opinion among the members of the 
Committee so that ail railroads actually charge the same rates. 

However, the big interests in the railway world were not 
satisfied to leave the further course of events to any such flimsy 
arrangements. They realized very well that sooner or later 
other laws might be passed more stringent in character which 
might interfere with their freedom of action, and as a result the 
great railway kings of the United States set about the gigantic 
task of consolidation of the great railway systems of the coun- 
try into common ownership by a few interests. 

RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 

The concentration of railway ownership in the hands of a 
few powerful financial interests is one of the most important 
elements in the recent so-called trust movement which marks 
the closing days of the old competitive order and the transition 
to a system of production on a national scale. It would be an 
error to. regard railway consolidation merely as a result of anti- 
pooling legislation; the latter no doubt contributed to that end 
by hastening the process in some cases. But the concentration 
process commenced long before any federal legislation took defi- 
nite shape. As has been pointed out above, railways naturally 
tend to monopoly. But while the consolidation of parallel com- 
peting lines has largely been effected in the past ten years, the 
growth of railway systems may be traced back to the middle of 
the last century. 

Originally, the roads built were very short, connecting 
nearby towns. In the fifties, the first consolidation of short 
roads into more or less extensive systems commenced. The 
New York Central was the pioneer in this movement under the 
aggressive management of Vanderbilt, who united eleven con- 
tiguous lines into one line connecting the City of New York 
with Buffalo. % By a similar process, the powerful Pennsylvania 
system was consolidated at the same time. This process went 
on, the stronger lines absorbing the weaker ones. Yet, up to 
1870, there was only one road exceeding one thousand miles in 
length. The panic of 187^, which brought on so manv railroad 
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bankruptcies, facilitated the absorption of the smaller lines bv 
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which came near bringing on a panic in the financial markets 
of the world in May, 1901, in the stock exchange struggle be- 
tween J. Pierpont Morgan and Jacob Schiff, the two most com- 
manding figures in Wall Street, is a case in point. The settle- 
ment of that war illustrates the third method of consolidation 
now in vogue, known as the "community of interest" plan. Both 
J. P. Morgan, who together with J. J. Hill, controls the Great 
Northern railroad, and Jacob Schiff, the head of the Banking 
House of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, who together with E. H. 
Harriman controls the Union Pacific railroad, tried to obtain 
control of the Northern Pacific road. The three roads run par- 
allel to each other from the Mississippi river line to the Pacific 
coast, the middle road, viz., the Northern Pacific, being in a 
position to compete with either of the other two. 

When, after a hot battle on the Stock Exchange, it became 
apparent that neither of the magnates would be able to get abso- 
lute control over the rival road and a continuance of the strug- 
gle threatened to precipitate a crash in the financial world, a 
compromise was reached by which the control was divided be- 
tween the two, i. e., each of the opposing parties retained part 
of the shares of the Northern Pacific railroad, and representa- 
tives of the Morgan-Hill group and the Schiff-Harriman group 
were elected to the Board of Directors of that road. By this 
method, the three formerly rival roads became unified, not by 
absolute ownership, but through an alliance based on common 
ownership, or, as Wall Street calls it, "community of interest." 
This community of interest extends now to several other roads 
and marks a new stage in the process of consolidation, viz., the 
welding of large independent systems into a gigantic combina- 
tion ivhich is rapidly tending to embrace the entire railway sys- 
tem of the country. 

Of the 212,000 miles of railroad which were in operation 
in 1904, the following were either owned or completely con- 
trolled by the most powerful railway kings of the United States: 

1 — VaiiJerbilt Group (New York Central 

and allied groups) 21,000 miles 

2 — Pennsylvania Group 17,500 " 

3 — -Morgan-Hill Group and other groups 

dominated by Morgan 48,500 " 

4 — Harriman-Schiff Group 16,500 " 

5 — Gould Group 17,500 " 

6 — Moore 14,000 " 

7 — The Pennsylvania- Vanderbilt 4,000 " 



139,000 
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Thus practically two-thirds of the entire railroad system of 
the United States, equal to the combined length of all the rail- 
ways of Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and Great 
Britain and Ireland, including all the important strategic trunk 
lines of the States, i. e», those commanding the approaches to 
every section of the country are under the absolute control ot 
the Six Great Powers of the financial world. The remaining 
railroads are partly in the hands of a few lesser powers and 
partly consist of small "feeders" to which the Great Powers 
have not had time so far to pay attention. It should be added, 
however, that each of the powers mentioned above has consid- 
erable holdings (though not a majority of shares) in the smaller 
lines as well. The figures given above are, of course, in round 
numbers, and show the field in which each of the powers is pre- 
dominant. But, in reality, there is much closer co-operation be- 
tween them than may be gathered from the above table. Almost 
each of the powers has a greater or less share in the lines of 
the other. An illustration of this may be found in the anthra- 
cite coal roads. As is well known, the anthracite coal industry is 
now completely in the hands of the four railroads which pass 
through that mining region: the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Erie. 

All the four roads are jointly owned and controlled by the 
Vanderbilt- Pennsylvania-Morgan interests. How such control is 
ramified may be seen from the following graphic illustration of 
the ownership of the Philadelphia & Reading: 

New York Central (Vanderbilt), Pennsylvania, 

Lake Shore, Baltimore & Ohio, 

Philadelphia & Reading. 

By the system of controlling one railroad through this own- 
ership of another, the great financiers of the United States have 
hit upon a scheme of extending their control over vast territories 
and immense properties without great outlay of capital. This 
is thu way the trick is done : Say, there are five railroad sys- 
tems, of which A has a capital stock of ioo million dollars, 
B 75, C 50, D 25 and E 10, making a total of 260 million dol- 
lars. A financier like Morgan, with a few of his friends, may 
own 51 million dollars' worth of stock in road A. Owning a 
majority of shares, he has a majority of votes in the election of 
the board of directors, and thereby controls it as completely as 
though it belonged exclusively to him and his friends. They 
now start out to capture the remaining roads without invest- 
ing a single additional penny. A campaign is started first 
against road B. With the funds in the treasury of road A con- 
siderable stock of road B is boueht in the market and represen- 
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Engels — Thirty Years Afterwards* 

(Being an Introduction to the Anti-Duehring.) 

WHEN Dr. Eugen Duehring, privat docent at Berlin Uni- 
versity, in 1875, proclaimed the fact that he had be- 
come converted to Socialism, he was not content to 
take the socialist movement as he found it, but set 
out forthwith to promulgate a theory of his own. His was a 
most elaborate and self-conscious mission. He stood forth as 
the propagandist not only of certain specific and peculiar views 
of socialism but as the originator of a new philosophy, and the 
propounder of strange and wonderful theories with regard to 
the universe in general. The taunt as to his all-comprehensive- 
ness of intellect with which Engels pursues him somewhat too 
closely and much too bitterly could not have affected Herr 
Duehring very greatly. He has his own convictions with respect 
to that comprehensive intellect of his and few will be found to 
deny that he had the courage of those convictions. 

Thirty years have gone since Duehring published the fact 
of his conversion to socialism. The word "conversion" contains 
in itself the distinction between the socialism of thirty years 
ago and that of to-day. What was then a peculiar creed has 
now become a very widespread notion. Men are not now indi- 
vidually converted to socialism, but whole groups and classes 
are driven into the socialist ranks by the pressure of circumstan- 
ces. The movement springs up continually in new and unex- 
pected places. Here, it may languish, apparently ; there, it gives 
every indication of strong, new and vigorous life. 

The proletariat of the various countries race as it were to- 
wards the socialist goal and as they change in their respective 
positions the economic and political fields on which they operate 
furnish all the surprises and fascinations of a race course. In 
1892 Engels wrote that the German Empire would in all prob- 
ability be the scene of the first great victory of the European 
proletariat. But thirteen years have sufficed to bog the German 
movement in the swamps of Parliamentarianism. Great Bri- 
tain, whose Chartist movement was expected to provide the 
British proletariat with a tradition has furnished few examples 
of skill in the management of proletarian politics, but existing 
society in Great Britain has none the less been thoroughly un- 
dermined. The year before that in which Herr Duehring made 
his statement of conversion, the British Liberals had suffered a 
defeat which, in spite of an apparent recuperation in 1880, 
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of science, equally with that of philosophy, he scouts as ab- 
surd. To interpret the history of, the time in terms of the spirit 
of the time, to discover the actual beneath the crust of the con- 
ventional, to analyse the content of the formula which the ma- 
jority are always ready to take on trust, and to face the fact with 
a mind clear of preconceived notions is what Engels set out to 
do. It cannot be said that he altogether succeeded. No man 
can succeed in such a task. The prejudices and animosities 
created by incessant controversy warped his judgment in some 
respects and tended on more than one occasion to destroy his 
love of fair play. The spirit which is occasionally shown in his 
controversial writing is to be deplored, but it may be said, in ex- 
tenuation, that all controversies of that time were disfigured in 
the same way. He pays the penalty for the fault. 

Much of the work is valueless to day because of Engels' 
eagerness to score a point off his adversary rather than to state 
his own case. But where the philosopher lays the controversial- 
ist on one side for a brief period, and takes the trouble to eluci- 
date his own ideas we discover what has been lost by these de- 
fects of temperament. He possesses in a marked degree the gift 
of clear analysis and of keen and subtle statement. 

He socialist movement everywhere arrives some time or 
other at what may be called the Duehring stage of controversy. 
There are two very distinct impulses towards socialism. The in- 
dividuals who are influenced by these impulses must sooner or 
later come into collision, and as a result of the impact the move- 
ment is for a time divided into hostile parties and a war of 
pamphleteering and oratory supervenes. This period has just 
ended in France. For the last few years the French movement 
has been divided upon the question of the philosophical founda- 
tion of the movement and the parties to the controversy may be 
divided into those who sought to justify the movement upon ethi- 
cal grounds and those who have regarded it as a modern politi- 
cal phenomenon dependent alone upon economic conditions. The 
former of these parties based its claims to the suffrages of the 
French people upon the justice of the socialistic demands. It 
proclaimed socialism to be the logical result of the Revolution, 
the necessary conclusion from the teachings of the revolutionary 
philosophers. Justice was the word in which they summed up 
the claims of socialism, that and Equality, iov which latter term 
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Revolution is an everyday occurrence with the industrial 
proletarian. He sees processes transformed in the twinkling of 
an eye. He wakes up one mornirtg to find that the trade which 
he has learned laboriously has overnight become a drug on the 
market. He is used to seeing the machine whose energy has 
enchained him flung on the scrap heap and contemptuously dis- 
owned, in favor of a more competent successor whose motions 
he must learn to follow or be himself flung on the scrap heap 
also. This constant revolution in the industrial process enters 
into his blood., He becomes a revolutionist by force of habit. 
There is no need to preach the dialectic to him. It is continually 
preached. The transitoriness of phenomena is impressed upon 
him by the changes in industrial combinations, by the constant 
substitution of new modes of production for those to which he 
has been accustomed, substitutions which may make "an aristo- 
crat of labor" of him to-day, and send him tramping to-morrow. 

The industrial proletarian therefore knows practically what 
Engels has taught philosophically. So that when, in the course 
of his political peregrinations, he strays into the socialist move- 
ment and there finds those who profess a socialism based upon 
abstract conceptions and "eternal truths" his contempt is as out- 
spoken as that of a Friedrich Engels who chances upon a certain 
Eugen Duehring spouting paraphrases of Roussean by the social- 
istic wayside. Engels simply anticipated, by the way of books, 
the point of view reached by the industrial proletarian of to-day, 
by the way of experience, and by the American machine-made 
proletarian in particular. This is a matter of no mean import- 
ance. 

For their popular support classes and governments rely 
upon formulae. When the cry of "Down with the Tsar" takes 
the place of the humbly spoken "Little Father" what becomes 
of the Tsardom? When the terms "Liberty" and "Equality" be- 
come the jest of the workshop, upon what basis can a modern 
democratic state depend? This criticism of "eternal truths" is 
destructive criticism, and destructive of much more than the 
"truths." It is more destructive than sedition itself. Sedition 
may be suppressed cheaply in these days of quick-firing guns 
and open streets. But society crumbles away almost insensibly 
beneath the mordant acid of contemptuous analysis. So to-day 
goaded on the one side by the gibes of the machine-made prole- 
tariat, and on the other, by the raillery of the philosophic jester, 
society staggers along, like a wounded giant and is only too glad 
to creep into its cave and to forget its sorrows in drink. 

As for 1875, "Many things have happened since then" as 
Beaconsfield used to say, but of all that has happened nothing 
could have given more cynical pleasure to the "Old Jew" than 
that lack of faith in its own shibboleths which has seized the 
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cocksure pompous society in which he disported himself. The 
rhetoric of a Gladstone based upon the "eternal truths" which 
constituted always the foundations of his political appeals would 
fail to affect the masses to-day with any other feeling than that 
of ridicule. We have already arrived at the 'Twilight of the 
Gods" at least so far as "eternal truths" are concerned. They 
still find however an insecure roosting place in the pulpits of the 
protestant sects. 

If blows have been showered upon the political "eternal 
truths," in the name of which the present epoch came into exist- 
ence, social and ethical ideals have by no means escaped attack. 
Revolt has been the watchword of artist and theologian alike. 
The Pre-Rafaelite school, a not altogether unworthy child of the 
Chartist movement, raised the cry of artistic revolt against ab- 
solutism and the revolt spread in ever widening circles until it 
exhausted itself in the sickly egotism of the art nouveau. Even 
Engels with all his independence and glorification of change, as 
a philosophy, can find an opportunity to fling a sneer at Wagner 
and the "music of the future." The remnants of early Victor- 
ianism cling persistently to Engels. He cannot release himself 
altogether from the bonds of the bourgeois doctrine which he is 
so anxious to despise. He is in many respects the revolutionist 
of "48," a bourgeois politician, possessed at intervals by a prole- 
tarian ghost, such as he says himself ever haunts the bourgeois. 
The younger generation without any claims to revolutionism ha9 
gone further than he in the denunciation of authority and with- 
out the same self-consciousness. The scorn of Bernard Shaw 
for the mogul of the academies and for social ideals is greater 
than the scorn of Engels for "eternal truths." Says Mr. Shaw. 
"The great musician accepted by his unskilled listener is vilified 
by his fellow musicians. It was the musical culture of Europe 
that pronounced Wagner the inferior of Mendelsohn and Meyer- 
beer. The great artist finds his foes among the painters and not 
among the men in the street. It is the Royal Academy that places 
Mr. Marcus Stone above Mr. Burne Jones. It is not rational 
that it should be so but it is so for all that. The realist at last 
looses patience with ideals altogether and finds in them only 
something to blind us, something to numb us, something to mur- 
der self in us. Something whereby instead of resisting death we 
disarm it by committing suicide." Here is a note of modernity 
which Engels was hardly modern enough to appreciate and yet 
it was written before he died. 

Nietzsche, Tolstoy and a host of minor, writers have all had 
their fling at "eternal truths" and modern ideals. Thus, the 
battle has long since rolled away from the ground on which 
Engels fought. His arguments on the dialectic are common- 
places to-day which it would be a work; of supererogation to ex- 
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plain to anyone except the persistent victim of Little Bethel. 
The world has come to accept them with the equanimity which 
it always shows to long disputed truths. 

The sacred right of nationality for which men contended 
in Engels' youth, as a direct consequence of political "eternal 
truths" has been ruthlessly brushed aside. The philosopher 
talks of the shameful spoliation of the smaller by the larger na- 
tions, a moral view of commercial progress, which an age, grown 
more impatient of "eternal truths" than Engels himself simply 
ignores, and moves on without a qualm to the distruction of free 
governments in South Africa. Backward and unprogressive 
peoples jeer, it is true, and thereby show their political ineptitude, 
for even the American Republic, having freed the negro under 
the banner of "eternal truth" annexes the Philippines and raids 
Panama in defiance of it. 

And so since the days of 1875 the world has come to ac- 
cept the general correctness of Engels* point of view. 

The enemy which Engels was most anxious to dislodge was 
"mechanical socialism," a naive invention of a .perfect system, 
capable of withstanding the ravages of time, because founded 
upon eternal principles of truth and justice. That enemy has 
now obeyed the law of the dialectic and has passed away. No- 
body builds such systems, nowadays. They have stopped their 
building, however, not in obedience to the commands of Fried- 
rich Engels, but because the lapse of time and the change in 
conditions have revolutionised the revolutionist. With the an- 
nihilation of "eternal truths," system building ceased to be even 
an amusing pastime. The revolutionist has been revolutionised. 
He no longer fancies that he can make revolutions. He knows 
better. He is content to see that the road is kept clear so that 
revolutions may develop themselves. Your real revolutionist, 
for example, puts no obstacle in the path of the Trust, he is much 
too wise. He leaves that to the corrosion of time and the devel- 
opment of his pet dialectic. He sees the contradiction concealed 
in the system which apparently triumphs, and in the triumph of 
the system he sees also the triumph of the contradiction. He 
waits until that shadowy proletariat which haunts the system 
takes on itself flesh and blood and shakes the system with which 
it has grown up. But this waiting for the development of the 
inevitable is weary work to those who want to realise forth- 
with, so theyy unable to confound the logic of Engels, attack the 
"abstractions" on which his theory is founded. They still oppose 
their "eternal truths" to the dialectic. 

Thus, in England, where the strife between the two parties 
in the socialist movement has lately been waged with a somewhat 
amusing ferocity, Engels is charged with a wholesale borrow- 
ing from Hegel. In any other country than England this would 
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not be laid up against a writer, but the Englishman is so averse 
to philosophy that the association of one's name with that of a 
philosopher, and a German philosopher in particular, is tanta- 
mount to an accusation of keeping bad company. A glance at 
the pages of the Anti-Duehring should tend to dispose of so 
romantic a statement, which could in fact only have been made 
by those who know neither Hegel or Engels. 

That Hegel furnished the original philosophic impetus to 
both Marx and Engels is true beyond question, but the impetus, 
once given, the course of the founders of modem socialism 
tended ever further from the opinions of the idealistic phil- 
osopher. In fact Engels says, somewhat self-consciously, (not 
to say boasts) that he and his followers were pioneers in apply- 
ing the dialectic to materialism. Whatever accusation may be 
made against Engels, this much is certain that he was no Hegel- 
ian. In fact both in the Anti-Duehring and in "Feuerbach" he 
is at pains to show the relation of the socialist philosophy as con- 
ceived by himself and Marx to that of the great man for whom 
he always kept a somewhat exaggerated respect, but from whom 
he differed fundamentally. Engels* attack upon the philosophy 
of Duehring is based upon dislike of its idealism, the fundamental 
thesis upon which the work depends being entirely speculative. 
Duehring insisted that his philosophy was a realist philosophy 
and Engels* serious arguments, apart from the elaborate ridicule 
with which he covers his opponent and which is by no means a 
recommendation to the book, is directed to show that it is not a 
realist philosophy, but that it depends upon certain preconceived 
notions. Of these notions some are axiomatic, as Duehring 
claims, that is, they are propositions which are self-evident 
to Herf Duehring but which will not stand investigation. Others 
again are untrue and are preconceptions so far as they are out 
of harmony with established facts. 

Much of Engels* work is out-of-date judged by recent bi- 
ological and other discoveries, but the essential argument respect- 
ing the interdependence of all departments of knowledge, and the 
impossibility of making rigid classifications holds good to-day in 
a wider sense than when Engels wrote. Scientific truths which 
have been considered absolute,* theories which have produced ap- 
proximately correct results have all been discredited. The dog- 
mas of science against which the dogmatic ecclesiastics have 
directed their scornful contempt have snared the same fate as the 
ecclesiastical dogmas. Nothing remains certain save the cer- 
tainty of change. There are no ultimates. Even the atom is 
suspect ard the claims of the elements to be elementary are re- 
jected wholesale with something as closely resembling scorn as 
the scientist is ever able to attain. A scientific writer has recently 
said, "What is undeniable is that the Daltonian atom has within 
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Why Revivals No Longer Revive* 



IN THIS country and in protestant Europe attempts have 
recently been made to awaken the old-time fervor of the 
religious revival. Perhaps there has never been attempted 
a religious movement upon a larger scale and with so thorough 
concert of forces. Last winter nearly every large city had its 
evangelistic campaign in which nearly all of the protestant de- 
nominations joined. 

In spite, however, of the most thorough organization on the 
part of the religionists and every available device of the profes- 
sional evangelist, automobile street performances, the appealing 
pathos of mu5ic, the tearful words of preachers, the personal 
testimonies of the faithful and the climacterical sensationalism of 
a midnight march of the religious, including men, women and 
•children, through the red regions of the tenderloin districts; in 
spite of all the unction and hurrah enthusiasm that a traveling 
troop of evangelists, well groomed and well paid, could put forth, 
there has been manifest no mighty outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
no awakening, no revival. Why? Some will reply that the 
people are becoming spiritually degenerate. As a matter of fact, 
the opposite is the real truth. It is because the people through 
the influence of economic development and scientific discovery 
have become ethically intelligent, and have caught glimpses of 
higher social laws, possibilities and destinies, that the crude con- 
ception of life and the gross interpretations of the teachings of 
Jesus can no longer awaken genuine and normal emotion. Relig- 
ion, like everything else, cannot escape the process of develop- 
ment. Real religion, if it is anything, is life at its best. It is 
written of Him in whose name this revivalistic campaign is 
waged, that He said, "I came that ye might have life and that ye 
might have it more abundantly." Now life means unfoldment, 
continuous revelation through the process of evolution and revo- 
lution, growth and birth. That conception of life which was 
natural and moral in the yesterday of history may be unnatural 
and immoral to-day. Outgrown ideas are not living ideas that 
take hold upon the world to inspire and renew it. 

There are two distinct reasons why this old-time revivalism 
must fail. In the first place it is individualistic. Its formula 
and habit were born at the historical period of intense individu- 
alism. As yet the controlling factor in social evolution is the 
economic evolution. Providing for the body is as yet in real life 
the chief concern of the race. Most time and most energy is so 
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11 The New International." 



THE MEETING of the International Socialist Bureau at 
Brussels on Sunday and Monday last was scarcely so 
well attended as had been hoped; while the absence of 
Dr. Adler and any representative of either Spain, Italy or the 
United States, was certainly unfortunate at this juncture. It 
is obvious that the various nationalities have not yet taken the 
Bureau as seriously as it ought to 'be taken, and fail to under- 
stand that here in Brussels is the centre which may give the 
great and growing Socialist party in all nations an ever-increas- 
ing influence on the affairs of the world. The old International 
was merely an idea. There were a few generals without an 
army. To-day there is an important army of Socialists in every 
civilised country, and if they were properly organised as an in- 
ternational force and their delegates were sent fully instructed 
to the Bureau, as they ought to be, they would be far the great- 
est power on the side of peace and goodwill that is to be found 
in the world. Moreover, the interchange of information and 
the personal acquaintances made are also most important, and 
could avert many misunderstandings. We talk a great deal 
about internationalism and international action, but so far there 
has been very little of it put into action in such wise as to im- 
press the hostile ruling classes in Europe. 

There were, however, 13 nationalities represented by their 
delegates at this meeting of the Bureau, and the presence of 
Bebel and Kautsky for Germany, of Jaures and Vaillant for 
France, would alone have sufficed to make the gathering not- 
able. The first business taken was Vaillant's resolution in fa- 
vor of all efforts being made by Socialists to establish and 
maintain peace. This gave rise to a very interesting discussion, 
and Jaures in particular gave some details in relation to recent 
French policy which put the policy of the French Socialists in 
a very favourable light. Unfortunately, no definite plan of ac- 
tion was discussed or formulated. It was very difficult for dele- 
gates outside France and Germany to suggest any specific steps 
which might be taken by Socialists in those two countries be- 
fore the outbreak of war in addition to what is already being 
done. When war should once break out, it was also felt that 
then also no general rule or policy could possibly be laid down. 
Bebel gave some remarkable figures as to the actual cost to Ger- 
many of the first mobilisation, apart from the expenses of war 
itself, which showed that even the most successful campaign 
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soon startled by the announcement that none other than Claypool had 
confessed that he himself had placed the dynamite where it was discov- 
ered. And Claypool, it was further developed, was a nephew of Super- 
intendent Starr, of the bridge trust. He made some flimsy excuse of try- 
ing to scare the corporation and force the re-employment of several scabs 
who were said to be have been discharged. He was bound over to a 
higher court on nominal bail, and it is doubtful whether he will be sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary. Had Claypool been a union man 'he whole 
organized labor movement of the country would have been denounced in 
double-leaded editorials, and the thieving Walshes would never tire of 
howling for "law and order.*' The matter has been seriously discussed 
by some of the labor officials of organizing a detective bureau of their own 
to hunt down the dastardly scoundrels who are constantly perpetrating 
crime while in the pay of plutocrats and casting the blame on organized 
labor. 

The occurrence that has aroused the greatest interest in the minds of 
the working people next to the troubles of the coal miners and long- 
shoremen during the past few months was the imprisonment of Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone. From one end of the country to the other the 
labor class has become aroused as it never was before. Protest meetings 
have been held by the hundreds, resolutions by the bushels have beei 
adopted, and funds have been and are being collected in every branch of 
industry. The most conservative organizations vie with the most radi xl 
in giving substantial evidence of uncompromising opposition to the vil- 
lainous methods that have been adopted by the tyrannical mine-owners and 
their Cossacks and Black Hundred to railroad men to the scaffold because 
they dared to dedicate their lives to the uplifting of their fellow-workers. 
The readers of the Review have undoubtedly kept themselves informed 
through the daily papers of the developments that have taken place from 
time to time in this Western drama, from the night that the men were 
kidnaped through the connivance of two governors owned body and soul 
by the mine-owners to the recent decision of Chief Justice Gabbert, of the 
Colorado Supreme Court, in which he declared that "the governor of the 
state has the power to suspend habeas corpus at his discretion and that 
the courts cannot review the action." Thus at one blow this eminent 
jurist has invaded the sanctuary of American liberty and seeks to drag us 
back into the Dark Ages to keep company with the brutality and inquis- 
itorial methods of tyrants whose names stink in oblivion. It has been 
asked, Is Colorado in Russia? Judging from the autocratic manner in 
which the plutocrats and their politicians corrupt courts, override constitu- 
tions, laws and every semblance of decency, and the supine, cringing way 
in which the voters of that state swallow every insult and accept every 
blow, it begins to look as though Colorado is several degrees deeper in 
slavery and monarchy than the Russians. Even when Lincoln suspended 
habeas corpus as a war measure the thoughtful men of his time expressed 
grave doubts regarding the wisdom of enforcing such a drastic measure. 
But in Colorado there is no war to overthrow ahe state, and no necessity 
for government resorting to such extreme means to perpetuate itself. Gab- 
bert promulgated his edict because he was morallv certain that the people 
of Colorado did not possess sufficient moral stamina to drive him from 
office and drag him, as well as his masters, before the bar of justice and 
place them on trial for committing high treason. The plutocrats have 
become blind drunk with the power they possess, and, knowing all about 
the rottenness and corruption that exists in the political life of the Cen- 
tennial State, no methods are too vile that will not be eagerly seized to 
destroy the last vestige of freedom and enthrone the usurping multi- 
millionaires whose insatiable greed and thirst for power causes them to 
resort to every scheme to wreck the Republic. Either habeas corpus is 
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To be sure there is a great difference between these two 
works. One, called "Russian literature," is written by the well- 
known essayist and sociologist, Kropotkin. It is an enlargement 
of a number of addresses delivered by him in the year 1901 at 
the Lowell institute in Boston, and contains a short summary of 
Russian literature from the time of the primitive folk songs until 
today, with special consideration of the modern writers, under 
which he includes the whole literature of the 19th Century. Dur- 
ing this time if we disregard the old folk tales there has arisen 
for the first time a national literature with its own style. 

The work by Gorky is of a wholly different character. This 
is entitled simply "Political Discussions" and is occupied 
largely with the psychology of the Russian middle class (Klein- 
burgertum). Through some twenty pages he treats upon Rus- 
sian literature and its relations to social conditions. 

The manner, however, in which he does this makes it very 
significant. This hastily prepared writing brings more instruc- 
tion and deeper insight into the essence of Russian literature 
than the industriously and carefully prepared and interesting 
work of Kropotkin. The latter supplies us with a mass of im- 
portant details, and gives much information concerning the ac- 
tivities, peculiarities and biographies of many writers. What it 
lacks is a general view of the distinctive, peculiar essence of Rus- 
sian literature. 

There is a good reason for this. The writer lacks that cos- 
mical view furnished by Marxism, which would enable him to dis- 
tinguish the universal in the many writers to which he introduces 
us; he has no common ground from which to judge life and re- 
flect it back. He fails to see that the inmost essence, the peculiar 
spirit of the literature of any epoch is but the living reflection of 
that class to whose views and conceptions, hopes and aspirations 
the author gives expression. Kropotkin has not clearly grasped 
this inner essence, this spirit, this class character. 

Turn now to the work of Gorky. 

There is an old saying that the poet knows nothing of pol- 
itics ; and for him to take part in them only brings him misfortune, 
and does evil to the political field as well. This may well be true 
— for bourgeois politics and bourgeois poets. It is certainly true 
that the idealistic aspirations of the poet would necessarily come 
in conflict with the bald selfishness, the cold cruelty, and the cal- 
culating hypocrisy that dominates the world of bourgeois poli- 
tics. Bourgeois politics consists of disreputable generalities care- 
fully hidden under the threadbare covering of "eternal truths." 

The poet who enters this sort of politics is compelled to 
choose between becoming a confused idealogist and a hypocriti- 
cal hh/rntpur *»itfi*»r fr\ hpfrav Viimcplf nr nthprc Tn #»ith*»r raop- 
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It is wholly different when the poet sings of proletarian 
class consciousness and proletarian politics. Here principles 
and practice are in harmony ; deeds and ideals agree. Here there 
is no hypocrisy about the "general wellfare ,, with which to cover 
up actual class interests ; here there is the uplifting consciousness 
that the battle for class interests is identical with the battle for 
social progress, for the onward uplift of mankind. Nowhere 
today is this so completely true as in Russia, for nowhere else 
is it so plain that the proletariat represents the interests of all 
society. Nowhere else has the comprehension of the proletarian 
socialist position and the great ideas of Marxism by the intel- 
lectuals given such an impulse to their power and courage, and 
so filled them with new life as there. The writings of comrade 
Gorky give a striking example of this. They illustrate how tak- 
ing part in proletarian politics, how becoming a socialist, so far 
from injuring a writer, raise him above his earlier self. 

Gorky's writing, which we are discussing, was first published 
as an article in a Russian Socialist paper, which appeared in the 
heat of the battle, during that brief, quickly darkened, but never- 
to-be-forgotton dawn of freedom, which followed the great vic- 
tory of the working-class last October. For a brief period the 
atmosphere was filled with the pride of battle and the joy of 
victory, as the air of a winter day is filled with tingling particles 
of frost. 

Consequently it bears the traces of its origin. It is the work 
of an author at a time when he desired only to be a fighter, and 
felt only as a fighter. No attempt is made to explain why Rus- 
sian literature is what it is ; he does not attempt to explain what 
are its relations to social conditions, however clearly he may 
perceive these. He seeks only to judge its character and to ex- 
press how this Russian literature appears to him through his new 
eyes ; how it seems to him from the point of view of a new heart 
and a new brain — from the new class standpoint: the attitude 
and point of view of the revolutionary proletariat. This is what 
Gorky's writing means and only this. This is the significant, 
the new, the peculiar and the important thing, that for the first 
time an important Russian author looks upon the whole Russian 
literature with new eyes. For the first time he bravely, firmly, 
relentlessly expresses what his eyes see. For the first time, 
through him, a new class looks upon this old, venerated, sacred 
structure of Russian literature, without awe, without timidity, 
without veneration. For the first time this new class tosses 
aside the old critical estimates of this material and creates for 
itself new standards. For the first time the proletariat judges 
this national literature, as it judges all else on earth • — according 
to the degree of its needs, its hopes, its loves and its hates. 

The essence, the spirit of a literature is found in its corn- 
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So far as the facts of "The Jungle" is concerned I want ta 
bear testimony here that terrible as is the arraignment, comrade 
Sinclair has still fallen far short of the truth. The time which 
he spent in study was too short to learn the whole truth — indeed 
it would have taken a life-time. But a large portion of his facts 
are notorious. Many of them were published by me six years 
ago. Since the appearance of "The Jungle" I have taken the 
trouble to look into those statements made by comrade Sinclair 
with which I was not familiar, and I have verified, by men who 
know whereof they speak all those which have been challenged, 
and have learned much more that cannot be told because of the 
suffering which it would entail upon the workers who are forced 
to do the sort of work which is denied as existing. 

I make this statement after careful consideration of the facts 
as I know them, and "The Jungle," and its critics, that the per- 
son who claims that Sinclair has exaggerated speaks either from 
mendacity or ignorance — is either a liar or a fool. 

The Chicago Evening Post sent out a reporter to get opin- 
ions on its truthfullness and published several columns of inter- 
views on the subject. Strange as it may seem ( ?) the priests, 
preachers, packers and philanthropists of the Stock Yards dis- 
trict all agreed that the book was "overdrawn." On the other 
hand conversation directly and indirectly with the only people 
who know what they are talking about — the workers in the 
Yards — has failed to find a man who does not agree that it is 
a truthful picture. 

To take some of the incidents that have been specifically 
challenged. I knew the family whose child was drowned in the 
gutter; I have helped to treat dozens of cases of infection and 
blood-poisoning of Yard's workers ; I have known men and their 
families who have fallen into the rendering vats; I have talked 
with employes who had helped in the dodging of inspection and 
the marketing of rotten meat ; as agent of the Stock Yards Dis- 
trict of the Bureau of Charities, and a volunteer inspector of the 
Chicago Health Department I have seen things in the lives of the 
workers in Packingtown more terrible than any depicted in "The 
Jungle." Best of all, as a Socialist, I have seen the growth of 
Socialism in that locality until today it contains the highest per- 
centage- of socialist voters of any large industrial center in the 
world. I give this personal testimony because of the attacks 
which have been made upon "The Jungle" by ignorant or corrupt 
book reviewers and by others who are interested in the mainten- 
ance of conditions as they are in Packingtown. 

A. M. Simons. 
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mento of Revisionism, is what Bernstein has to say on the tend- 
encies of the development of modern capitalism, although he 
criticises both the philosophic and economic theories of Marx. 
The discussion of these tendencies forms the bulk of Revision- 
ist literature. And in the forefront of this discussion is the ques- 
tion: Does capital concentrate and the middle-class disappear, 
and as rapidly, as Marx predicted ? 

In his now famous book Bernstein attempted to prove: ist, 
that capital does not concentrate in the manner, and certainly not 
with the rapidity that Marx predicted ; and 2nd, that the middle- 
class does not disappear. To substantiate his assertions he cites 
some statistics to show that while there certainly is a tendency 
towards concentration, and even rapid concentration, in some 
industries, this tendency is not universal, and moreover, in the 
very industries in which this tendency does exist it is in a meas- 
ure neutralized by the birth of new enterprises in the place and 
stead of those which disappear owing to the process of concen- 
tration. The conclusion to which he arrives, therefore, is that, 
while concentration of capital undoubtedly takes place, it does 
not take place in all the capitalist industries, and is, on the whole, 
extremely slow. He also cites another series of statistical data 
apparently showing that the tendencies in the distribution of in- 
comes in modern society is not, as is assumed by Marxists, to- 
wards a wiping out of moderate . incomes, and leaving only a 
small minority with large revenues and the bulk of society with 
only workingmen's wages. But, on the contrary, the tendency 
is towards an increase of the number of persons whose income is 
derived from the possession of property. From this he argues 
that the middle-class does not disappear, but on the contrary is 
growing. 

The likelihood of the growth of the middle-class in numbers 
while capital was undergoing a steady, though slow, process of 
concentration, would seem of such doubtful nature as to raise a 
suspicion as to character of the statistics. Bernstein saw this, 
and he, therefore, hastens to allay our suspicions by the follow- 
ing observation : The corporation — says he — tends to neu- 
tralize to a large extent the tendency towards centralization of 
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that Bernstein's statistics are unreliable and incomplete, and that' 
the conclusions he draws from them are unjustified. We shaft 
not enter here upon a detailed discussion of these statistics, as 
this would be beyond the scope of the present work. Besides,. 
we fully agree with one Marx critic, Oppenheimer, who, evid- 
ently disgusted with the poor showing Bernstein made with his 
statistics, declares that those who attempt to refute Marx by stat- 
istics are on the wrong track. For, says he, you can only beat 
Marx by his own method, and the Marxian method is not at afl' 
statistical. Marx never relies on statistics to prove his asser- 
tions. He uses statistics only for the purposes of illustration. 
His proofs he gets from well-known facts which may be recorded' 
in the statistical tomes but do not need any statistics to establish* 
them. We will say here only this : Since the disastrous attempt 
of Bernstein to use statistics against the Marxian position, this 
weapon has been almost entirely discarded by Revisionists. Ore 
the other hand it must be admitted that Marxists also resort to 
statistics now with less confidence than formerly. It seems that 
since the publication of their books in which the same statistics 
are used by Bernstein on the one hand and Kautsky on the other, 
and such different conclusions arrived at by each, people have 
become distrustful of statistics. Oppenheimer voices this general: 
distrust when he says : "Statistics are an extremely pliable mass, 
as the literary controversy between Bernstein and Kautsky has 
shown. With a little dialectical dexterity you can orove almost 
anything statistically." 

We disagree with the learned Marx-critic that you can prove 
anything and everything by statistics. But we do believe that 
you can prove nothing by statistics unless you handle them in- 
telligently. Of themselves statistics do not prove anything. No 
more than facts of themselves prove anything. If it were so there 
could hardly be two opinions on most points which have been ire 
controversy ever since scientific research began. It requires in- 
tellect to read the facts. It requires intelligence to read stat- 
istics. Furthermore, it requires great intelligence to gather stat- 
istics, and in this respect statistics, which are mere records of 
faces, are a poorer basis for scientific generalizations than facts 
of observation. Unfortunately our statistics are not gathered by 
the people who are to use them, and as they are necessarily not 
full and complete, they must be used with great care and dis- 
crimination. Of course wrong or unintelligent handling of stat- 
istics will not make them "prove" anything that they really do 
not prove, as Oppenheimer seems to think, but it will render them 
worthless. 

Kautsky has .proven that Bernstein's statistics do not prove 
his assertions. The reason for it is that Bernstein handles his 
statistics unintelligently. But even Kautsky's intelligent handling 
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could not tnake them yield any great results because of the in- 
completeness of our statistics and of the lack of intelligence in 
their gathering. Hence the general dissatisfaction on both sides 
with statistics. We will, therefore, follow here the Marxian me- 
thod of making only such facts the basis of our argument as 
require no statistical tables to prove them, but merely to il- 
lustrate. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss these facts we want 
to call attention to some significant circumstances in connection 
with the Revisionist movement and its literature. First in point 
of time and importance is the tone of early Revisionist Marx- 
criticism. Wle have already called attention to the nihilistic char- 
acter of this literature. Now we desire to add that this nihilism 
was a gradual growth and was forced on the revisionists by their 
own inability to solve the problems which confronted them. At 
its inception Revisionism was merely doubtful. Doubt is the 
leit-motif of Bernstein's first literary attempts at revision. In the 
second place is to be considered the inability of the old-school 
Marxist to stem the flood of Revisionism, notwithstanding their 
great efforts. While the flood of Revisionism is now at a stand- 
still, if not subsiding, this is not due to the efforts of the Marx- 
ian leaders on the theoretical field, but to its practical barrenness. 
And yet, there was enough in what was written by Marxists to 
show the utter untenableness of the revisionists' position. Kaut- 
sky's book was a crushing blow to Bernstein's attempts at the- 
orizing. Yet it passed almost without any appreciable results : the 
question of Revisionism was not settled, although it should have 
been if it were a question of soundness of argument. Thirdly, 
we must notice the fact which we have already mentioned as the 
reason for the failure of the Revisionist movement : the fact that 
notwithstanding its great literary influence the Revisionist 
movement was absolutely barren of practical results as far as the 
socialist movement was concerned. 

All of these facts and circumstances is proof positive that 
there must have been something in the development of modern 
economic life which caused the appearance of the revisionist 
movement as an intellectual endeavor to take cognizance of and 
explain this development. It is clear that this development, what- 
ever it may be was not, or at least not fully, reflected in our 
statistics, which accounts for the fact that neither side could 
prove its case conclusively by the aid of statistics, and the conse- 
quent distrust of all statistics. What was that something in the 
development of modern economic life, and how does it affect 
the Marxian theory ? 

The trouble with Bernstein and the rest of the Revisionist 
writers is that they do not go below the surface of things, and 
therefore do not know what "struck them/' to use an inelegant 
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the development of corporations. The fact, however, that Bern- 
stein and the rest of the Revisionists failed to present it prop- 
erly makes the phenomenon none the less real. The Marxian 
analysis of the capitalist system and his deductions as to the 
laws of its development proceed upon the assumption of the 
absolute reign of the principle of competition. It was on the 
basis of that assumption that he declared that during the progress 
of capitalistic development "one capitalist kills off ten," thereby 
centralizing all wealth in the hands of a steadily diminishing 
number of persons, eliminating the middle classes and leaving* 
society divided into two classes only: capitalists and working- 
men. But what if competition should be abolished or checked? 
What if the capitalists, large and small, should decide not to 
compete any more with each other, or restrict the area and in- 
tensity of such competition, and divide profits amicably instead 
of fighting with each other over their division, so as to avoid 
the necessity of killing each other off? Evidently the result 
would be the arrest of the processes described by Marx in the 
event of the entire abolition of competition, and a retarding of 
those processes in the event of its mere checking. This is just 
what must happen owing to the development of corporations. 
The supplanting of individual enterprise by that of corporate L- 
merely an attempt to avoid the results of competition, if not 
altogether abolish it. The effectual abolition of competition by 
the so-called Trusts, which are merely the logical result of the 
ordinary corporation-enterprise, is notorious and, practically, 
undisputed. But it is not only the Trust that interferes with 
competition. The primary, nay, the only purpose of a legiti- 
mate corporation is to blunt the edge of competition. It is 
designed either to nullify or suspend the baneful effects of past 
competition or to prevent or diminish its ravages in the future. 
There can be only two legitimate reasons for organizing corpo- 
rations. Either to enable those whose capital is insufficient to 
keep abreast of the latest requirements of production to remain 
in the field from which they are individually forced out by the 
march of events by combining their several insufficient individ- 
ual capitals into one sufficient to meet the new requirements ; or 
to enable those whose capital is sufficient to undertake independ- 
ently to split up their large capitals into many small ones, each 
to invest in many undertakings and each undertaking to consist 
of many investments, instead of each taking up one of the under- 
takings on his own hook. In the first case it is an effort to beat 
fate by those vanquished in competition. It is an effort by 
those whom competition has forced out of the economic arena to 
stay in, bv representation at least. In the second case it is an 
effort to limit the effects of competition in the future by dividing 
up and limiting its risks and liabilities (it should be remembered" 



Materialistic Interpretation of History* 



I HAVE been absent from home and have only now on my 
return received the March number of the Review, and read 
your reply to my criticism of the "materialistic interpretation 
of history" contained in my little book, "Garrison, the Non-Re- 
sistant." In your article you invite a reply, and while I doubt 
the wisdom of continuing such a controversy, I will add a few 
lines of comment. 

The position which I took in my "Garrison" was that man's 
ideals and will played a large part in human history in general, 
and in the history of the abolition of slavery in particular, and 
that no merely material interpretation of history would suffice 
to explain all the facts. I insisted that the ideal must be mixed 
with the material to account for the sequence of human events. 
To this you reply that the socialist never contended that the 
food desire was the only one influencing man but that he always 
maintained that "it was the way in which man satisfied all his- 
desires that determined his social institutions." 

This admission seems to me to open the door to all ideal- 
ism, and we really are in agreement. "Air a man's desires 
include his desires to establish the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
to put an end to poverty and suffering, to send msesages round 
the earth by electricity and to fly in the air and navigate under 
the sea. This is all that I have ever claimed, and while you 
call it the "materialistic interpretation" I should call it the 
"idealistic interpretation" of history. Our only difference is one 
of definition. 

But when you come to define the idealism which you admit r 
you limit its scope most unnecessarily. You say, quoting Mrs. 
Simons, that the "systems of justice, morality, etc., which have 
arisen in previous social stages undoubtedly have a part in de- 
termining social institutions to-day. But how? They consti- 
tute the material upon which present economic environment 
must act, and they may so resist that environment as to greatly 
alter it. But when we analyze that back to its ultimate, we find 
that it is not a conflict between ideas and environment, but a 
conflict between a past and present environment." 

This is a very pretty theory, but I produced facts in my 
former argument which it is unable to account for, and which 
you overlooked in your reply. I refer to the effect upon in- 
dustry of the action of idealist vegetarians in changing their 
diet. When I wrote I thought that any perceptible effect of 
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on the policy of the Government. Parliamentary government 
as understood in England and in France does not exist in Ger- 
many, and this realized will enable people to see the grave dan- 
gers of a State which has for its head a ruler having the charac- 
teristics of the present sovereign. It will also be seen how dif- 
ficult it is for the Socialists to effect any change, though they 
are strong in the Reichstag, and that the fear of universal suf- 
frage being tampered with is not idle. The Socialists threaten 
that if this be done then they will proclaim a general strike, but 
I very much fear that it would not be successful. The military 
spirit is very strong in Germany, and I think that any attempt 
at an insurrection would be suppressed with great severity, and 
would be followed by a period of dismal reaction. 

Jacques Bonhomme. 
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THE trustees of the Rand fund for the establishment of a 
school to teach social science from the standpoint of Inter- 
national Socialism have empowered the American Social- 
ist society, an incorporated body formed in 1901, to -found and 
maintain such a school. 

The society has accepted the charge, and has been for some 
time actively engaged in the preliminary work of organization. 
It has leased for a term of years the large residence building at 
112 East Nineteenth street, and will take possession on July 1. 
The rooms on the parlor floor will be fitted up for a library, read- 
ing room, archive, office and book-stand, and the rooms on the 
second floor for class rooms. 

The leading Socialist publications of the world will be kept 
on file. A collection of the most authoritative works on Social- 
ism and Social Problems will be made, $1,000 having been ap- 
portioned for the beginning of the library. An archive of old 
and rare manuscripts, pamphlets and books relating to Socialism 
and labor will also be collected. Comrades will be asked to con- 
tribute by loan or gift to this collection, which will be carefully 
guarded. Already several rare works have been promised. 

It is expected to have the library and reading room ready for 
general use by July 15. The classes will begin on Monday, Oc- 
tober 1. The instruction committee has prepared a tentative plan 
of studycourses, and though much remains to be done before de- 
finite announcement can be made, the following courses can be 
confidently promised at this time: 

Systematic courses, with the use of text-books, personal as- 
sistance of instructors, examinations and seminars on 

1. Elementary Socialism. 

2. Economics of Socialism. 

3. History of Socialism. 

4. Nature and Functions of the State. 

5. Composition and Rhetoric. 

Lecture-Conference Courses, with opportunity for question- 
ing instructors, on 

1. Principles of Sociology. 

2. Ethics. 

3. Social Theories. 

4. Social History. 

Former lectures on a great variety of subjects, such as Meth- 
ods and Tactics of the Socialist Movement; Socialism and Art, 
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Henrik Ibsen. 



WITH the death of Henrik Ibsen modern life lost its most com- 
prehensive and penetrating observer. Others may have 
seen piece meal more thoroughly; Maeterlinck the meta- 
physical ; Whitman the unformed natural ; Flaubert and Maupas- 
sant the passions; Tolstoi, Zola, and Gorky the grossly natural; 
Anunnzio the sensuous ; Soti, natural beauty in a thousand fanci- 
ful aspects ; Turgenieff and Bjornson simple sentiments and great 
patriotism. 

But since Goethe no one has touched feelings and ideas of 
such wide range. From his poetry with the lyrical little songs 
and the impassioned lines of Brand and Pers Gyut to the most 
everyday talk in his later problem plays he is equally strong. 

From the panoplied waning patriotism of the Middle Ages, 
in The Pretenders and The Warriors in Helgoland to modern 
smug bourgeois concern for the community in the Pillars of So- 
ciety and the League of Youth the personnel and setting are 
equally well drawn. He sees the apple tree "dripping with blos- 
soms" beloved by a busy bee and the mysterious awful ocean as 
he also sees stuffy old sofas, "rotten old tubs" of ships and bank- 
rupt banks. 

He makes good art the impossible idealism of Brand raving 
like a maniac against all that Is, but no less so Peer Gyut respon- 
sive to all that the senses are offered like a mote dancing in the 
sunbeams. 

The morbid is as real as the healthy, the conventional as the 
unconventional whatever is, may or may not be right, but it is. 
Men and women and children living in houses, huts, villas, climb- 
ing mountains, carrying on war, encircling the globe. Little idio- 
syncracies, great motives, customs, heredity, laughing, quarrel- 
ing, dancing, dying. 

His plots are invariably slices out of the whole piece — an 
age, a community, a family, a personality — nothing scattered or 
confused. He is subtle enough to be stimulating. To what school 
of social thought he belongs one cannot say. He flings the indi- 
vidual at society and society at the indivudial with such shuttle 
cock speed that he cannot be classified. His development was a 
natural one and in touch with the times. Catalina showed the 
influence of the Revolutions of 1848. And for manv years all 
that followed was historical. Then came the social plays as the 
world was beginning to feel that evils were not so much political 
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machinery. It depends upon the Socialist press of the country as to 
whether they can be sufficiently aroused to take any decisive step at this 
time. 

It is at least worth the effort. Let those Socialists who are members 
of trade-unions exert all the powers at their disposal to arouse indigna- 
tion and resentment against the culmination of the Idaho conspiracy. As 
the trial progresses point out what such murderous victimization of work- 
ing class leaders must result in, and of what tremendous importance it is 
that such methods be not permitted to be carried out without the exhaus- 
tion of every resource at the command of the working class. 

Did it once become evident that these men could be sacrificed only at 
the price of a complete paralysis of the industrial life of America, even 
though that paralysis be but for a single day, the rulers of industry would 
pause before carrying out their purpose. 

Nor would it require the co-operation of all the workers to accom- 
plish this end. So interdependent is modern industry that the stoppage 
of any large percentage of the laborers would throw the whole machine 
out of gear. The agitation which would result from such an exhibition 
of class solidarity and working-class oower would in itself be a mighty 
help towards preparing for the time of general emancipation. 

The effort is worth while. Let us prepare for it. 

* * * 

With this issue the Review closes its sixth volume. During that time 
it has published more original educational matter by leading socialist schol- 
ars, both American and foreign; more translations of standard articles 
from foreign books and periodicals; more matter bearing upon the inter- 
national movement by persons active in that movement; more discussions 
of the fundamentals of socialist philosophy, and more reviews of works 
of interest to socialists, — more of each and all these things than, not 
simply any one socialist paper, but then all other socialist papers published 
in this country combined. If you think that such work as this ought to 
be continued try and secure at least one more subscriber for the coming 
year. 

The July number will contain a continuation of the valuable articles 
on Marxism by Comrade Boudin, treating of the subject of concentration 
of wealth and the disappearance of the middle class. Mrs. May Wood 
Simons will have an article in the same number treating of the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the London department stores, known as "living 
in." This is of special interest at this time as the Labor members in the 
House of Commons have announced their intention of investigating this 

condition. 

* * * 

Contrary to the popular impression the funds for the defense of the 
Western Federation officials has not yet reached a sum adequate to meet 
the pressing needs of the cause. Up to the present time the total funds 
available do not amount to much, if any more, than $50,000.00, a sum 
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almost ridiculous in comparison with the amounts at. the disposal of the 
state, — or rather of the Mine Owners' Association. Do not let this mat- 
ter lag for lack of interest. Our comrades' lives are depending upon it 
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SOCIALISM ABROAD 



GERMANY. 

The recent congress of the Socialists of Saxony shows that the party 
membership has doubled during the last five years, having increased from 
25,000 to 54,000. The convention occupied itself largely with the forma- 
tion of an organization for the young. This organization can be only 
indirectly Socialist, as otherwise it would conflict with the laws of Saxony. 

The Polish Socialist party in Germany has at last united with the 
German Social Democracy. This is something that has been sought for 
years, but has always seemed impossible of accomplishment, owing to the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Polish Socialists. The resolution fixing 
the terms of union reads as follows : 

"The Polish Social Democrat of Germany shall maintain an inde- 
pendent organization, for the purpose of agitation among the Polish pop- 
ulation of Germany. The Polish organization is a fraction of the general 
German party. It recognizes the party platform and the party organiza- 
tion, and the German party congress as the highest authority. The writ- 
ings which may be published in Polish shall be subject to the control of 
the Polish party officials and the convention of the Polish organizations. 
The 'Gazeta Robotnicza* is the official organ of the Polish comrades in 
the German Empire. It shall be controlled by a press committee, to 
which the German Social Democratic governing committee shall send one 
member." 

Just to break the monotony of socialist growth the municipal elec- 
tion in the city of Darmstadt showed a decrease from 14,144 votes to 
12,000. As a little off-set to this comes the report that since the adop- 
tion of the new and more centralized form of party organization 
the party membership has been making extremely rapid strides. In the 
one electoral district of Dortmund the party strength has risen from 
2,000 to more than twice that number during the last year. 

TASMANIA. 

From "The Worker" of New South Wales we take the following 
paragraphs concerning the trend of events in Australia: 

"Apart from the actual business transacted, the recent annual confer- 
ence of the Amalgamated Miners' Association of Victoria and Tasmania, 
held at Stawell, was a very important one, for the delegates individually 
and collectively foreshadowed most unmistakably the imperative necessity 
of the organization extending its scope to the sphere of political action. 
The feeling that something definite should be done in this connection has 
been manifested for years, but never was it more pronounced uian at 
Stawell, when fully 50 out of the 58 delegates present were solid for 
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railroads and is proceeding rapidly to absorb other industries. The gov- 
ernment has absolutely declared that it does not oppose trusts and com- 
binations, but on the contrary encourages their formation. All of which 
would seem to show once more that Japanese capitalists are able to give 
their fellow exploiters of the West lessons in management. 

The last number of the Japanese Socialist magazine gives a table of 
contents of its last two issues from which we learn they contain, among 
other things, the "Communist Manifesto," Liebknechfs "Life of Marx," 
Kautsk/s "Life of Engels" and a history of the International Socialist 
Congress. 

The following clipping from The Hikan (The Light) may (and 
may not) give an idea of some phases of the Japanese Socialist move- 
ment : 

"There are three schools, so to speak, of Japanese Socialism. The 
first is Nippon-Shakwi-To, Japanese Socialist Party, to which we belong. 
The second is a school of Christian Socialism. Their organ is Shinkige*. 
the New Era. But they declare that they are not the same thing such as 
English Christian Socialism which seems to be no more than charity in- 
stitions. They are also Social-Democrats. Only they strive to develop 
the spiritual side of Socialism. Mr. Abe, Mr. Kinoshita, Mr. Ishikawa 
and others belong to this. The third is Kokka-Shakwai-To, State-Social- 
ist Party. Mr. Yamaji, a well-known journalist and historian, is its 
leader. He says that his State-Socialism is not the same thing such as 
German Socialism in Chair which is onlv social reforms without any defi- 
nite aim. He is also a Scientific-Socialist. Onlv he applies Marx's ways 
of thinking to Japanese history. And he finds out that Marx's 'dualistic* 
view of present society (Proletariat and Bourgeois) is erroneous. So he 
established a new political 'trialism' (State, Bourgeois and Proletariat). 
This is the doctrine of State-Socialism. These schools may seem very 
singular to the eyes for foreigners. But this is a stage of development 
of Japanese Socialism." 

FRANCE. 

The election in France has most agreeably disappointed the Social- 
ists. As was pointed out in these columns some time ago, the difficulties, 
both internal and external, under which the French comrades were labor- 
ing, were so great that few dared expect an increase in the vote or par- 
liamentary strength. 

The popular vote, so far as tabulated by the Socialist press, is given 
as follows: Conservative Liberals, 1,330,000; Radicals and Socialistic 
Radicals, 3,100,000; Nationalists, 380,000; Progressiveists, 1,170,000; 
Republicans, 850,000; Socialists, 960,000; Independent Socialists, 160,000. 

The "Independent" Socialists are men like Millerand, Gerault, Rich- 
ard, etc., who refuse to submit to party regulations. On the whole the 
vote was on very much clearer lines than ever before, and while the 
actual Socialist strength is something like 900,000, if the vote is to be 
compared with previous elections it would be much fairer to use the 
number 1,120,000, since it is certain that those who cast these votes were 
as much Socialists as those who cast the 880,000 of the previous election 
of 1900. 

The first election, according to Le Temps, resulted in the election of 
the following deputies: 

Conservatives 76 

Nationals 29 

Progressiveists 59 

Total 164 

of what might be called the conservative deputies. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The municipal elections in Vienna add their story of the steady in- 
crease of socialist vote. In the fourth electoral class, that of the work- 
ing class, the socialists elected seven out of twenty-one councilmen. They 
had only three at the previous election. The Wiener Deutsches Tage- 
blatt, a. non-socialist paper, admits that this was done in the face of the 
"most unscrupulous use of all means, honest and dishonest." The only 
effective opposition was from the so-called Christian Socialists, who are 
used as catspaws to capture working class votes. This party had prev- 
iously possessed eighteen of the twenty-one seats. They lost four of 
these and their total vote was only 110,000 to 96,000 for the socialists. 
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when Mitchell, Lewis, Wilson and others could go into the anthracite 
region and deliver a terrific blow at the divine right theory by preaching 
socialism if they had the courage. Personally, I do not believe that they 
will utilize this golden opportunity to strike a blow that would stun the 
operators. It seems to be the fate of the great majority of union officials 
to fall down hard just when the time comes to take a long stride forward. 
I have seen it happen again and again, and it is deplorable to say the least. 

In the bituminous coal fields it looks like a long and bitter strike. 
The operators in various parts of the competitive district are attempting 
to open the mines, and, as pointed out a month ago, are dragging out all 
their paraphernalia of war. The capitalists couldn't pay the 1903 scale — 
they are too poor. But hundreds of thugs are hired as guards at $3 to 
$3.50 a day and found. Then transportation and food is provided for 
strike-breakers; newspapers are salved wijth advertisements and employ- 
ment agencies with fees; then there are retinues of hangers-on of various 
degrees who act as clerks, guides, spies, etc., not forgetting lawyers' fees 
and court costs in eviction cases, injunction proceedings and prosecutions 
of honest workmen against whom charges can be made. Neither are the 
bosses above handing out bribes to grafters in political and industrial posi- 
tions of power. Still only a few weeks ago a gentleman in authority on 
the operators' side said to me, in the presence of a witness, that the bosses 
could and probably would make a settlement on the basis of the 1903 scale, 
provided that the miners would in turn concede the same conditions in 
and about the mines that exist in the Pittsburg district. He intimated 
that Robbins and his following who signed the 1903 scale were not losing 
anything for the reason that they raised rents and prices in their truck 
stores, and that while the pay envelopes of the men looked a little larger 
all the money was paid back to the operators again for increased cost of 
necessities. My informant admitted that it was a cold-blooded business, 
but that the operators were not in the game for amusement or their 
health. However, the operators must have changed their 'minds in spite 
of the alleged satisfactory conditions in the Pittsburg district, for they 
suddenly announced after a secret conference that they intended to fight 
The probability is that they have decided to "throw off the yoke of union 
domination," and use the same tactics that have proven so successful in 
West Virginia, where the miners are little better than slaves, while the 
plutocrats and politicians of the Davis, Scott and Elkins crowd are touted 
far and near as great statesmen and workingmen's friends. 

Meanwhile the A. F. of L. officials have not made the slightest move 
toward lending assistance to the miners in a financial way. Probably 
Gompers is too busy in Washington trying to figure out a political vic- 
tor^ to pay attention to a little thing like a miners' strike. The latest 
reports are that the anti-injunction, eight-hour and employers' liability 
bills are to be shelved again. They are usually railroaded through one 
branch of Congress and forgotten in the other. But this fall we are 
going to "question candidates" some more and "reward our friends and 
punish our enemies." Perhaps "Friend" F. L. Robbins will be one of the 
lucky gentlemen to be "rewarded " He is reported as having aspirations 
to sit in the United States Senate and grind out labor laws. August Bel- 
mont, another shining light of the Civic Federation, is also said to be 
looking for political honors, and, of course, he, too, ought to come in for 
endorsement. There is no doubt but that the union people throughout 
the country are beginning to consider nolitical action seriously. But 
when they start moving in earnest the fossilized scheme of Gompers won't 
receive much support. The workers will look to the Socialist party for 
results, and the time has arrived for Socialists everywhere to push the 
propaganda untiringly and systematically. Every member, especially if 
he belongs to a union, ought to load up with literature and place it where 
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it will do the most good. Purchase books and pamphlets, gather sub- 
scriptions for the party press and march forth and conquer the heathen. 
A little sacrifice at present will work wonders. 

In this connection it might be added that the arrest of Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone has done as much, if not more, to arouse the country 
than any occurrence since the Civil War. Labor organizations all over 
the land continue to hold protest meetings and adopt resolutions condemn- 
ing the Western outrage. In every gathering held the fact is pointed out 
that the day has arrived when the workers must assert their power polit- 
ically or soon it may be too late when the ballot will be effective in right- 
ing wrongs. It is improbable that the Western Federation men will be 
railroaded to the gallows, as was undoubtedly the original intention. The 
plutocratic conspirators never dreamed that they would raise the storm 
of indignation that has swept over the nation, and they are positively 
betraying fear. But it is not well to relax vigilance at this critical junct- 
ure. Watch the papers carefullv and don't hesitate to speak out plainly 
and frequently. Let the grand dukes and their "black hundred" know that 
the working class will stand for no more Haymarkets. 
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The Curse of Race Prejudice, by James F. Morton, Jr. Published 
by the Author, at 244 W. 143d St., New York. Paper, 78 pp.; 25 cents. 

In the words of the introduction, this is an effort "to examine the 
essential characteristics of the human frailty known as race prejudice, 
and to trace it at least roughly to its origin; to indicate its influence in 
the decay of nations; to exhibit its fruits, as betraying the character of 
the tree whence they spring; to appeal to common sense against the bogey- 
worship which manifests itself in puerile fears and acts % of worse than 
childish folly ; to face squarely all the attempts to defend or palliate this 
great evil, and to meet every ostensible argument in behalf of race preju- 
dice by an overwhelming refutation; and to establish the fundamental 
conditions of human progress, and to point out their irreconcilability with 
an indulgence in so demoralizing a superstition." So far as the argu- 
ments and the logic are concerned the author certainly has all the best of 
the affair. When he comes to causes and remedies, however, he is not 
so fortunate. He lacks the grasp of evolutionary thought and its rela- 
tion to industrial life that would have given him the key to his subject, 
and he seems to trust entirely to the growth of a sentimental idealism to 
abolish race prejudice. 

From Star Dust to Socialism, by Rev. A. M. Stirton. Appeal to 
Reason. Paper; 10 cents. 

One of those broad-sweeping general summaries of cosmicai and 
social evolution, of which the Socialist writings already has so many, but 
which will always be needed so long as the great majority of the popula- 
tion act on the hypothesis that "things always were this way and always 
will be." Blatchford's "Reply to the Pope's Encyclical" is bound in the 
same volume. 

The Fallacies of Socialism., by Rev. Chas. W. Tinsley, with a reply 
by Rev. J. H. Hollingsworth, and a final answer by the first writer. The 
Terre Haute Tribune. Paper, 28 pp.; sent for stamp to pay postage. 

The criticism of Socialism is based so closely on R. T. Ely's "Social- 
ism and Social Reform" as to suggest direct copying, and brings up the 
ordinary and frequently answered objections, which are well covered in 
Comrade Hollings worth's reply. 

Les Plaies du Caucase, by E. Akouni; with preface by Francis de 
Pressense, and introduction by Pierre Quillard. Federation Rev. Arme- 
nienne, Geneva. Paper, 360 pp. 

Few portions of the Russian domain have suffered more than the 
Caucausus, and this work, published by the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration, can probably be taken as an authentic statement of facts. We 
learn here how the schools have been destroyed, religious liberty abol- 
ished, books confiscated, periodicals suppressed and the defenders of lib- 
erty most brutally punished. There is also considerable discussion of the 
various wings of the revolutionary movements in this quarter and their 
methods of work. 

The Concentration of Wealth. The Trust Situation. The Pub- 
lic Highways, by Henry Laurens. Published by the author, at 27 Thames 
St., Nezv York. Paper, 32 pp.; 10 cents each. 
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THE REBEL AT LARGE. 

We have just concluded an arrangement by which we become the 
publishers of this remarkable book of socialist stories by May Beals. 
Some of the stories have appeared in various socialist papers, and one 
edition in pamphlet form was printed, put on the market, and quickly 
sold out. 

Our new edition, now printing and ready for delivery early in July, 
will be in cloth binding, uniform in size with the Standard Socialist 
Series and the Library of Science for the Workers, so that the book 
will fit well into several thousand socialist libraries that have been 
started. 

It will fit well in more than the literal sense. May Beals has writ- 
ten stories that tell the story of socialism in a way that will reach many 
who have not yet been reached. She is a keen observer and a sympa- 
thetic interpreter of those who can not speak for themselves. She throws 
a flash-light on the dark places of our crumbling civilization, and makes 
us feel the hidden suffering of the millions of helpless ones who suffer 
as patiently as may be because they know not what else to do. 

A gloomy book? It would be this indeed, but for one thing, and 
that is the glorious hope of the coming revolution, which will right the 
wrongs that have no other remedy. 

Read it. lend it, sell it, give it ! There is a charm about the stories 
that is hard to resist, and there is a relentless logic about them that 
makes rebels. Send your orders in now and the book will be sent next 
month. Cloth, 50 cents postpaid; usual discounts to stockholders. 

SPECIAL PRICE ON "THE ANCIENT LOWLY." 

We have bought from the author's heirs all the remaining copies of 
"The Ancient Lowly," by C. Osborne Ward. This work is in two large 
volumes, selling for $2.00 each. Our stock of the second volume is now 
exhausted. We have the plates, and in the fall we shall print a new and 
uniform edition of both volumes. Meanwhile we desire to close out the' 
remaining copies of the first volume. This is a work complete in itself. 
At the time it was written, no second volume was contemplated, and the 
first volume contains an immense amount of historical material of the 
highest value to socialists. 

It is a book of 573 large octavo pages, with a number of full-page 
engravings, and it is well worth the regular price of two dollars a copy. 

But we wish to get these copies out of the way quickly to make 
room for a new edition, and we need to turn them into cash as quickly 
as possible. We therefore offer them while they last to any reader of 
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the Review at one dollar prepaid, and to stockholders at seventy cents 
postpaid or fifty cents by express at purchaser's expense. 
LOOKING FORWARD. 

This new work by Philip Rappaport is a treatise on the status of 
woman, and the origin and growth of the family and the state. It 
applies the theory of historical materialism in a popular and readable 
fashion, and will appeal as forcibly to non-socialists as to socialists. 

This will be the eighth volume of the International Library of Social 
Science, price a dollar a volume, and we expect to have copies ready 
for delivery before the end of June. 

THE WORKS OF JOSEPH DIETZGEN. 

The long-promised volume entitled "Some of the Philosophical Es- 
says of Joseph Dietzgen" is now ready, and we do not hesitate in calling 
it the most important addition to the socialist literature available for 
English readers that has appeared for years. It contains a sketch of 
Dietzgen' s life, an introductory essay by Eugene Dietzgen contrasting 
the proletarian method of research developed by Joseph Dietzgen with 
the bourgeois method shown at its best in such writers as Max Stirner, 
and a translation of a considerable number of Dietzgen's shorter works. 
It makes a handsome volume of 362 pages, such as would be published 
by any capitalist house at not less than $2.00. Through the generosity 
of Eugene Dietzgen, who contributes the translation and the electrotype 
plates to the work of our co-operative publishing house, we are enabled 
to offer this book at $1.00 postpaid, with the usual discount to our stock- 
holders. Our printers are now at work on a second volume of Dietz- 
gen's works, which will be issued in the same style and at the same price 
in the course of a few weeks. It will be entitled, "The Positive Out- 
come of Philosophy," and besides the work from which the volume is 
named, will contain "Letters on Logic" and "The Nature of Human 
Brain Work." 

THE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

The delays in publishing the sixth and seventh volumes of this 
library have been many and vexatious, but we are glad to announce that 
the plates of both, "Life and Death" and "The Making of the World," 
are now completed, and that we expect to fill all orders for these books 
before the end of June. 

THE SOCIALISTS: WHO THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY 
STAND FOR. 

This new propaganda book by John Spargo is rapidly taking its 
rightful place in the literature of the socialist movement as the best book 
to put into the hands of a new inquirer. The great thing about a really 
good literary style like Spargo's is that it suits every one. The unedu- 
cated man likes it because it is easy; the educated man likes it because 
it is artistic. Then in its substance also Spargo's book suits everyone. 
He states the fundamentals of Marxian socialism with a scientific accu- 
racy that defies the criticism of an "impossibilist," and yet he states these 
principles with what Matthew Arnold, the great English critic, used to 
call "sweet reasonableness," so that he does not antagonize but persuade 
readers to whom the ideas are new. He has done all this in few words, 
so that in making a book of the usual size of the Standard Socialist 
Series, we have been enabled to use large type and wide margins, mak- 
ing the book very attractive to the casual reader. 

Try the book on some one who is not yet a socialist, and watch 
the result. Now ready, cloth, 50 cents postpaid. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

The book sales for May were $1,056.97. The receipts from the sale 
of stock were $229.30. The donations were $15.00 from Mrs. S. D. Whit- 
ney of California and $1.00 from L. E. Seney of British Columbia, be- 
sides which Eugene Dietzgen contributed $300.00 toward the cost of 
plates of "The Positive Outcome of Philosophy," as already explained. 
The receipts of the International Socialist Review for the month were 
$175.80. This is an improvement over last month, but the necessary out- 
lay on the Review each month is not less than $250.00. 

Several hundred subscriptions to the Review expire with this June 
number. To continue the magazine we must not simply find a new sub- 
scriber in place of each one who does not renew; we must also enlarge 
the list. If this can not be done it will indicate that the Review is not 
desired by the American socialist movement. If you think it is desired, 
back up your opinion by sending in several new subscriptions. 
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